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VI  PREFACE. 

the  opinions  of  the  writer  in  a  manner  which  will  neither 
suggest  doubt  nor  provoke  disputation. 

The  quotations  are  generally  of  a  character  that  are 
interesting  at  the  present  time.  Not  a  few  of  my  writings 
have  become  useless  from  their  success.  Since  their  pub- 
lication, their  objects  have  been  attained — injurious  laws 
have  been  altered — erroneous  opinions  have  been  modified 
or  abandoned — and  the  possibility  of  the  establishment 
of  Joint-Stock  Banks  in  London  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  fact.  Writings  that  had  a  reference 
to  these  topics  have,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  attrac- 
tive, and  are  now  entombed  in  an  honourable  oblivion. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  resuscitate  any  of  these  pro- 
ductionS;  by  giving  them  a  place  in  the  present  volume. 
But  I  find  that  the  work  still  retains  some  allusions  that 
are  now  out  of  date.  At  page  2,  there  is  a  reference  to 
the  exclusion  of  Joint-Stock  Banks  from  the  Gearing- 
House  ;  at  page  194,  to  the  laws  against  usury ;  at  page 
197,  to  the  Government  Stock  called  3  J  per  Cents. ;  and 
at  page  520,  to  unstamped  cheques. 

I  afterwards  extended  my  plan  so  as  to  embrace  the 
three  following  parts,  which  exemplify  the  application 
to  the  art  and  the  science  of  Banking  of  those  principles 
which  had  been  illustrated  in  the  three  preceding  parts. 
The  Seventh  Part  was  subsequently  added,  as  bearing 
upon  topics  which  had  at  various  times  been  the  subject 
of  much  public  discussion,  and  upon  which  I  was  examined 
before  the  Committee  upon  Banks  of  Issue  in  the  year 
1841.  The  last  section  is  the  only  portion  of  the  work 
that  has  been  written  since  the  second  suspension  of  the 
Act  of  1844. 
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This  is  not  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to 
associate  the  principles  of  reasoning  with  a  branch  of 
practical  science.  Mr.  T.  S.  Baynes,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  translation  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic,  observes,  in 
reference  to  some  theological  opinions  advanced  by  the 
authors  of  that  work  : — 

"  The  favourite  study  or  profession  of  the  writer  would  gene- 
rally determine  from  what  branch  of  science  the  examples  should 
be  taken,  and  the  source  from  which  they  were  thus  selected 
often  gave  a  distinctive  epithet  to  the  logic.  Law  and  divinity 
have  been  specially  favoured  in  this  way.  Thus,  not  to  go  beyond 
English  works  on  Logic,  I  have,  in  my  own  collection,  one  called 
The  Lawyers  Logicke,  by  Abraham  Fraunce,  the  poet,  written 
while  he  was  at  Lincoln's  Lm,  and  copiously  illustrated  by 
examples  taken  from  legal  authorities;  another  entitled  The 
Divine  Logike,  serving  especially  for  the  use  of  divines  in  the 
practice  of  preaching,  and  for  the  further  help  of  judicious  hearers^ 
and  generally  for  all,  by  Thomas  Granger,  preacher  of  OoSs  word, 
which  is  a  tolerably  full  Bamist  logic,  with  theological  examples ; 
and  a  third,  dedicated  To  the  illustrious  His  Excellency  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Generalissimo  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  Chan- 
cellor of  Oxford,  ^c,  and  to  the  most  renowned  his  General  Council 
of  Officers,  which  contains  about  as  much  Scripture  doctrine  and 
history  as  is  to  be  found  in  most  catechisms." 

I  have  not  seen  either  of  the  above-mentioned  works. 
The  only  work  of  a  similar  kind  that  has  come  under  my 
notice,  is  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Methods  of  Observation  and 
Keasoning  on  Politics,"  by  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

This  work  may  be  regarded  as  an  Encyclopsedia  of 
Banking.  There  are  but  few  of  the  principles  or  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  science  or  the  art  of  Banking 
that  are  not  noticed  to  some  extent  in  this  volume,  though 
the  discussion  of  none  is  continued  to  a  wearisome  length. 
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The  topics  are  such  as  have,  more  or  less,  occupied  my 
attention  during  an  experience  of  forty-five  years  in  the 
business  of  Banking,  and  generally  they  have  some  relation 
to  the  public  events  with  reference  to  the  subject  that 
have  occurred  during  that  period.  The  book  will  appear 
to  be  a  collection  of  extracts  j  but  it  should  be  observed, 
that  these  extracts  are  from  the  author's  own  writings, 
and  in  their  present  form  will  probably  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  practical  banker  or  the  banking  student  than  in 
their  original  arrangement.  To  the  general  reader,  how- 
ever, the  case  will  probably  be  different ;  and  he  is  there- 
fore advised  to  make  himself  previously  familiar  with 
the  separate  works  on  Logic  and  on  Banking  named  in 
the  tUle-page. 

I  now  bid  my  readers  fitrewell.  This  is  the  last  work 
I  shall  compose  on  the  art  or  the  science  of  Banking. 
It  was  in  December,  1825,  immediately  after  the  memo- 
rable panic,  that  I  first  saw  myself  in  print  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  no  small  portion  of  the  leisure  snatched  from 
the  engagements  of  an  active  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
exposition  and  vindication  of  the  principles  which  at  that 
period  were,  for  the  first  time,  urged  mih  resistless  force 
upon  public  attention.  Those  principles  are  now  in  the 
aaoendant.  Should  they  require  any  further  literary 
advocacy,  I  ahaU  leave  the  task  to  younger  men.  As  a 
writer  on  Banking,  my  career  is  now  closed. 

J.  W.  O. 

LONDOH, 

Jomtary  l$t,  1859. 
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PART  I. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  KEASONING. 

This  book  is  written  upon  the  Art  of  Reafioning^  and 
its  application  to  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Banking. 
But  it  seems  proper  before  we  attempt  to  reason,  that  we 
should  understand  something  of  the  Name  and  Nature  of 
the  Art  of  Beasoning — of  the  Subjects  on  which  we  Reason 
— of  the  Utility  of  Reasoning — of  the  Disposition  of  Mind 
we  should  possess  while  engaged  in  Reasoning — and  of  the 
Information  that  we  should  preyiously  acquire.  These 
several  topics  will  therefore  form. the  subjects  of  the  five 
following  Sections,  which,  taken  together,  are  called  "  An 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Reasoning," 


SECTION  I, 

THE  NAME  AND  NATURE  OF  THE  ART  OF  REASONING. 

The  art  of  reasoning  is  called  Logic.     But  you  know 
Shakspeare  has  said — 

"  What  we  call  a  Rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 

In  the  {Mresent  case  we  have  no  occasion  for  any  namo^ 
iWje  might  simply  ^y  tiia  ^  Art  <^  Reasoning^*'  in  the  same 
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way  as  we  say  the  art  of  nursing,  the  art  of  teaching,  the 
art  of  dancing,  or  the  art  of  fencing. 

There  is,  however,  a  convenience  in  giving  distinct 
names  to  distinct  branches  of  knowledge.  But  have  a 
care  of  supposing  that  because  an  art  or  a  science  has 
got  a  hard  name,  there  must  be  something  very  difficult 
in  the  art  or  science  itself.  Many  of  our  arts  and  sciences 
were  taught  by  the  Greeks,  and  when  our  learned  men 
first  wrote  upon  them  in  English,  they  very  naturally 
called  them  by  their  Greek  names.  Thus,  the  word  logic 
is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  (logos)  that  signifies  dis- 
course. But  these  words  have  no  natural  connexion  with 
the  arts  and  sciences  to  which  they  are  apphed.  You  will 
have  made  no  unimportant  step  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  reasoning,  when  you  at  aU  times  recollect  that  the 
names  of  things  are  quite  distinct  firom  the  things  them- 
selves. All  the  processes  of  reasoning  can  be  as  clearly 
described  in  "  Household  Words"  as  in  those  Greek  words 
in  which  they  are  usually  expounded.  To  reason  clearly 
and  forcibly,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  understand  any 
other  language  than  your  own. 

We  give  the  name  of  Reasoning  to  that  operation  of  the 
mind,  whereby  we  infer  one  proposition  from  two  or  more 
propositions.  These  two  or  more  propositions  are  called 
the  premisses,  and  the  proposition  inferred  is  called  an  in- 
ference, or  a  conolucdon.  These  premisses,  and  the  conclu- 
sion, taken  together,  are  called  an  argument  or  a  eyUogism. 
Thus — If  every  Joint-Stock  Bank  has  more  than  six  part- 
ners, and  the  Bank  of  Messrs.  Coutts  k  Co.  has  not  more 
than  six  partners,  then  we  infer  that  the  Bank  of  Messrs. 
Coutts  <fe  Co.  is  not  a  Joint-Stock  Bank.  So— If  all  the 
Joint-Stock  Banks  are  excluded  from  the  clearing  house, 
and  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  is  a  Joint-Stock 
Bank,  then  we  conclude  that  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  is  excluded  from  the  clearing  house.  And  if  the. 
distance  from  the  Bank  to  the  Great  Western  Railway  is 
not  more  than  five  miles,  and  the  cab  fare  is  at  the  rate  of 
sixpence  a  mile,  then  we  aimie  that  the  cab  fare  for  the 
whole  distance  from  the  Bank  to  the  Great  Western 
^Railway,  cannot  be  more  than  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Under  the  word  Reasoning  we  include  what  is  denoted 
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by  argumg^  proving,  vaf erring,  cofnfirmmg,  nkjedvng^  rt-^ 
fiUing,  and  all  similar  words,  in  the  sense  in  whioh  they 
are  popularly  understood.  The  following  is  a  more  ex- 
temied  example  of  reasoning : — 

Now,  I  ask  you,  why  don't  you  keep  a  banker  ?  Since  the 
Scotch  system  oi  banking  is  established  in  London,  why  should 
not  the  keeping  of  a  banker  be  as  general  in  London  as  in  Scot- 
land? You  say  you  have  been  in  business  seyeral  years,  and 
have  never  kept  one.  Of  course,  if  no  banker  would  take  your 
account  you  could  not  do  otherwise ;  but  now  there  are  bankers 
willing  to  take  your  account.  But  you  say,  you  can  do  without 
a  banker.    Of  course  you  can.    The  question  is,  not  whether  by 

rsibility  }rou  can  do  without  a  banker,  but  whether  you  cannot 
better  with  one?  But  you.  reply,  it  would  not  be  worth  any 
banker's  while  to  take  your  account.  That  is  for  his  considera- 
tion, not  for  yours.  The  question  for  you  to  decide  is,  not 
whether  your  keeping  a  banker  would  be  of  use  to  him,  but 
whether  it  would  be  of  use  to  yourself.  I  shall  point  out  to  you 
some  of  the  advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  by  keeping  a  banker,  vour  money  will  be 
lodged  in  a  place  of  security.  You  have  now  50/.  or  100/.,  or  peihaps 
sometimes  zOO/.  that  youkeep  in  your  own  house ;  you  take  it  up 
into  your  bedroom  at  night,  and  when  you  f(o  out  on  Sunday  you 
carry  it  in  your  pocket.  Now  you  may  lose  this  money  out  of 
your  pocket — the  till  may  be  robbed  by  your  servants— nor  your 
nouse  may  be  broken  open  by  thieves—or  your  premises  may 
take  fire  and  the  money  may  be  burnt.  But  even  should  you 
^»cape  LOSS,  you  cannot  escape  anxiety.  When  you  have  a 
little  more  money  than  usual,  you  have  fears  and  apprehensions 
lest  some  accident  should  occur.  Now  you  will  avoid  all  this 
trouble  by  keeping  a  banker. 

The  banker  wiU  not  only  take  care  of  your  money,  but  also 
of  anything  else  you  commit  to  his  charge.  You  can  get  a 
small  tin  box  with  your  name  painted  on  it,  and  into  this  box  you 
can  put  your  will,  the  lease  of  your  house,  poKcies  of  insurances, 
and  any  deeds  or  other  documents  that  require  particular  care. 
You  can  send  this  box  to  your  banker,  who  will  take  care  of  it 
for  you ;  and  you  can  have  it  back  whenever  you  like,  and  as 
often  as  you  like.  If  your  premises  are  insured,  it  is  clearly 
improper  to  keep  the  policy  on  the  premises :  for  if  the  house  be 
burnt  the  policy  will  be  burnt  too ;  and  whore  then  is  your  evi- 
dence of  claim  upon  the  insurance  ofBoeP 

Another  advant^  is  the  saving  of  time.  When  you  receive 
money  you  will  send  it  in  a  lump  to  the  bank :  and  when  you  ^y 
away  money  you  will  draw  cheques  upon  the  bank.    Now  to  draw 
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acheque  takes  up  much  less  time  than  connting  oat  the  motiej  that 
YOU  haye  to  pay,  and  perhaps  sending  out  for  change  because  you' 
nave,  not  the  exact  suin.  Besides,  you  sometimes  hold  bills 
wliich,  when  due,  you  haye  to  send  for  payment;  now  you  can 
lodge  these  with  your  banker,  who  will  present  them  K>r  you. 
And  when  you  accept  bills,  you  will  make  them  payable  at  your 
banker's,  instead  of  making  them  payable  at  your  own  house. 
Now  in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  great  saying  of  time;  and, 
besides,  your  bills,  from  being  made  payable  at  a  bank,  will  be 
considered  more  respectable. 

Another  adyantage  of  keeping  a  banker  is,  that  it  will  be  a 
check  upon  your  accounts.  I  need  not  speak  to  you,  as  a  trader,  of 
the  importance  of  correct  accounts.  lour  baiucer^s  book  will  be 
an  autnentic  record  qf  your  cash  transactions.  If  you  make  a 
mistake  in  your  trade  books,  the  banker's  book  will  often  lead  to 
a  detection  of  the  error.  If  you  haye  paid  a  sum  of  money,  and, 
the  party  denies  haying  receiyed  it,  you  can  refer  to  your, 
banker's  account,  and  produce  your  cheque,  which  is  as  good  as 
a  receipt.  By  means  of  a  banker's  account,  you  could  trace  your 
receipts  and  payments,  even  after  a  number  of  years  had  elapsed; 
and  hence  disputed  accounts  could  be  readily  adiusted,  and  error, 
arising  from  forgetfulness  or  oyersight,  be  speedily  rectified. 

I  could  mention  seyeral  other  reasons  why  you  should  keep  a* 
banker.  But  what  I  haye  said  will  be  enough  to  induce  you  to 
make  a  trial ;  and  when  you  have  once  opened  an  account,  you 
will  find  so  much  conyenience  from  it,  that  you  will  require  no 
further  reiftsons  to  induce  you  to  continue  it.  If  it  should  not 
answer  your  expectations,  you  can,  wheneyer  you  please,  close  it 
again. 

> 

If  a  man  who  imderstands  grammar  hear  a  person  say, 

"  I  keepi  an  account  with  a  banker^"  ho  will  know,  from 
general  practice,  that  the  language  is  improper;  but  he 
will,  moreover,  quote  the  rule,  that  ^f  a  verb  should  agree 
with  its  nominative  case  in  number  and  person."  Now, 
a  collection  of  such  rules  form  grammar^  or  the  art  of 
speaking  correctly.  So,  if  a  man  hear  a  person  say,  "  All 
men  are  robbers,  for  a  man  has  just  robbed  the  bank,"  he 
will  know  frbm  his  own  common  sense  that  this  is  not. 
Kound  reasoning ;  but  if  he  has  studied  logic,  he  will  also 
cite  the  rule,  "  Universals  cannot  be  inferred  from  particu- 
lars." Now,  a  collection  of  all  these  rules  form  logic,  or  the 
art  of  reasoning  correctly ;  and  the  man  who  has  a  know- 
ledge of  these  rules,  and  is  correct  and  t^bAj  in  applying 
them  in  practice,  is  called  a  logician.     A  XWol  may  reason 
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accurately  without  rules.  But  if  he  can  give  the  rules,  he 
will  have  more  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his  reasonings. 
He  will  also  be  better 'libl^  to  perceive  the  incorrect 
reasonings  of  others,  and  to  show  the  soundness  or  un- 
soundness of  any  opinions  propounded  for  his  consi- 
deration. 

r  These  practical  rules  of  reasoning  collected  together 
form  the  art  of  reasoning,  in  the  same  way  as  a  collection 
rof  rules  for  speaking  and  writing  with  propriety  form  the 
art  of  speaking  and  writing  with  propriety.  The  one  art 
:is  called  logic— the  oiher  art  is  called  grammar.  These  two 
arts  are  useful  to  each  other.  Thoughts  are 'expressed  in 
words.  If  we  think  clearly,  we  shall  speak  clearly,  and 
trhen  we  are  learning  to  arrange  our  words  with  acctmtcy 
<and  order,  we  are  learning  to  think  with  accuracy  and 
-order. 

A  person  who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  grammar 
will  afterwards  speak  and  write  grammatically,  without 
ever  thinking  of  the  rules  of  grammar.  So  a  person  who  • 
lias  acquired  a  knowledge  of  logic,  will  afterwards  reason 
dogically,  without  ever  thinking  of  ihe  rules  of  logic.  The 
rules  will  have  become  so  deeply  fixed  in  his  mind  that 
he  will  habitually  reason  accurately ;  and  by  practice  he 
will  come  to  reason  promptly  and  forcibly.  It  -is  the  chief 
.'business  both  of  grammar  and  of  logic  to  teach  us  how  to 
lavoid  errors.  Grammar  teaches  us  how  to  avoid  the  use  of 
words  and  sentences  that  are  contrary  to  its  rules.  But  a 
beautiful  or  a  powerful  style  of  writing  must  arise  from  the 
constitution  of  our  own  minds,  or  the  peculiar  direction  of 
our  studies,  and  is  not  to  be  acquired  merely  by  an  observ- 
ance of  grammatical  construction.  So  logic  teaches  how 
to  know  and  to  discard  bad  arguments.  To  be  able  to 
Teason  promptly  and  forcibly,  depends  upon  our  attain- 
ments in  knowledge — the  constitution  of  our  mental  powei^ 
— the  extent  of  our  practice — and  the  degree  with  which 
we  are  £Eimiliar  with  the  writings  of  those  learned  men 
who  are  celebrated  as  the  masters  of  the  art  of  reasoning. 
Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  compares  logic 
to  the  soul,  and  grammar  to  the  body;  the  union  of  both 
being  essential  to  an  excellent  discourse. 
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SECTION  11. 

THB  aUBIfiCZB  OUP  THB  ABT  OF  REASONING. 

Tsi:  buman  mkid  can  tiiiok,  can  ceason,  can  remember. 
How  it  performs  these  operations  we  do  not  know.  It 
does  p^rm  them,  that's  certain.  'Tis  eqasJlj  certain 
ibsA  tbeae  operation^  are  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
wad  may  tbiok  of  thii^  witJaioiit  reaaoni^  about  them ; 
,and  it  way  remember  things  without  reasoning  about 
tikem. 

A»  logic  is  tibeiurt  of  reasoning  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Ijhose  ti^hs  that  are  self-erident,  or  which  are  kno^n  to 
be  true  without  reasoning.  The  positive  testimony  of  the 
Msensea  jKipersedies  tibte  ikeeessity  for  reasonings  If  yon  have 
the  to0ib^9JiA^  osr  i&e  fP^t,  you  want  no  logic  to  prove  to 
jm  thrt  ypu  foAr  faixi'  .Aixd  as  we  know  what  passes 
witboiil;  fUSy  by  the  gt^boA  of  bearing  and  fleeing^*-«nd 
wbat  pasn^B  in  our  bodies,  by  means  of  our  sensations — so 
;We  k^ow  what  passes  in  our  mindi^  by  means  of  conscious- 
/iness.  We  know  that  we  think— 'that  we  judge — ^that  we 
remeB]d>er.  We  know  that  we  hope  and  we  fear — ^we  love 
an4  we  bate.  AH  tjiese,  and  a  variety  of  other  operations 
and  fofdipgSy  pass  within  our  minds;  and  we  want  no  logic 
to  ;<K>nviiM!0  us  of  their  einsteiice.  There  are  also  many 
other  tmiths  that  are  self-^i^eiit.  We  know  iJatat  two  and 
two  make  four — ^t^t  a  part  of  anyUiixig  islesB  than  1^ 
.^bol^^-^at  a  cause  mvst  precede  the  effect — and  that  a 
proposHi^i  cannot  16e  both  true  and  not  tme  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  mm^  respect.  These  are  called  Jirgt 
truths,  or  tmths  of  intuition.  Tbej  are  wrought  into  our 
very  nature,  aod  we  cannot  disbelieve  them,  $  we  would. 
li  we  j»eei  a  man  who  denies  them,  we  do  not  reason  with 
him.  W<e  oondude  dther  that  he  does  not  understand  the 
laeanijB^  of  the  words,  <x  that  he  has  lost  his  reasoning 
fycxMi^ — Here  logic  has  nothing  to  do. 

As  logic  is  laerdy  the  art  of  reasoning,  it  foilows  that 
logic  has  nothing  to  do  with  thoee  .mental  oparatious  in 
which  we  do  not  reason.     The  mere  giving  or  receiving  of 
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information  is  not  reasoning.  If  jou  saj  to  a  firiend,  *'  It  ia 
a  cold  day/'  there  is  no  logic  in  that.  But  if  you  say,  **  1 
think  we  shall  have  ndn  in  the  course  of  the  day,**  that  is 
a  logical  conclusion;  and,  if  asked  to  do  so,  you  eiiould  be 
prepared  to  give  reasons  for  your  opinion.  So  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledfpe  by  reading  or  hearing  is  not  reasoning. 
Tou  may  possib^  read  history  or  biography,  leam  several 
languages,  and  become  acquainted  with  botany,  natural 
history,  and  several  other  sciences,  without  reasoning.  /lII 
this  requires  nothing  more  than  a  good  memory.  And 
hence  it  is  possible  to  become  a  very  learned  man  and  yet 
not  be  a  logician.  But  if  you  begin  to  reason  about  any- 
thing you  leam,  you  immediately  become  a  lt)gician.  Take, 
for  iUustration,  a  case  in  history.  You  have  read  the  life 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  you  remember  all  the  events 
recorded,  and  also  the  opinions  of  the  historian.  Tou  are 
flio  logician  here.  But  if  you  stop  to  ask  if  any  particular 
ev^t  be  tifue--4f  you  inquire  whether  in  certain  actions 
he  evinced  sagacity  or  coiuage— and  consider  what  were 
the  effects  of  his  course  on  the  state  of  Etlropo— as  soon 
as  you  commence  to  discuss  these  or  any  similar  question% 
you  become  a  logician. 

As  an  exampte  of  Information  without  Beasoning,  we 
quote  the  following  extract  on  the  origin  of  Banking  >- 

We  have  but  little  information  as  to  what  kind  of  banks  existed 
in  the  earlier  ages,  or  on  what  system  tiliey.  conducted  their 
bosioess.  As  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  subsisted  duefty 
on  MTficultare,  ihej  probably  had  little  occasion  for  banks ;  for  it 
is  oiuv  in  eommereial  countries  that  these  institutions  have  at* 
tainea  to  any  high  decree  of  prosperity.  And  as  e?en  the  oom- 
mercial  nations  of  antiauity  were  unacquainted  with  joint-stock 
companies  or  commercial  cornorations,  and  had  not  discovered  the 
use  of  paper-money  or  bills  oi  exchange>  the  business  of  a  banker, 
even  among  them,  must  have  been  somewhat  different  from  that 
<^  a  banker  of  the  present  day.  The  merchants  of  those  early 
times  empjoyed  as  money  gold  and  silver  bullion ;  and  received  it . 
and  paid  it  away  by  weight.  It  is  probable  that  the  merchants 
woula  require  that  the  precious  metals  they  receiyed  should  be  of 
a  certain  degree  of  fineness.  We  read  of  Abraham  weighing 
unto  Epbron  400  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  tpith  the  mer- 
ehant — a  phrase  which  implies  that  the  money  current  with  the 
merchant  was  different  from  that  in  ordinary  use. 

After  bullion  was  superseded  by  coin,  and  each  nation  had  a 
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coin  of  its  own,  the  merchants  would  necessarily  in  the  course  of 
their  business  receive  coins  belonging  to  different  nations,  and 
heuce  would  be  applied  to  by  strangers  who  wished  to  exchange 
their  own  money  lor  the  money  of  the  country  in  which  they 
sojourned.  This  would  take  place  more  particularly  in  those 
oriental  countries  whose  inhabitants  were  accustomed  in  certain 
seasons  to  meet  together  for  the  celebration  of  public  festivals. 
We  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  money-changers  who  had 
tables  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  probable  they  attended 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  Jewish  money  in  exchange  for  those 
various  coins  which  persons  coming  from  the  neighbouring 
countries  might  have  brought  with  them.  Whether  the  business 
of  money-changing  was  carried  on  as  a  separate  employment,  or 
united  with  the  general  business  of  a  merchant,  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  it  is  stated  that  the  exchangers  allowed  interest 
for  monev  lodged  in  their  hands — "  Thou  wicked  and  slothful 
servant,  tnou  oughtest  to  have  put  my  money  to  the  exchangers^ 
and  then  at  my  coming  I  should  have  received  mine  own  with 
usury."  From  the  circumstance  of  their  allowing  interest  on 
money,  we  may  infer  that  they  also  lent  money  on  interest; 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  no  use  for  the  money  they  bor- 
rowed. This  scanty  information  forms  the  whole  of  our  know- 
ledge res{>ecting  the  mode  of  banking  practised  by  the  ancient 
Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and  Jewish  nations. 

As  logio  h&&  nothing  to  do  with  receiving  or  retaining 
info]:mation,  so  also  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  imparting 
information,  .or  with  the  giving  of  advice  or  commands. 
There  is  no  lo^cal  process  in  the  following  words—"  Be 
not  wise  in  your  own  conceit — Recompense  to  no  man  evil 
for  evil — Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men — 
If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  in  you  lie&,  live  peaceably 
with  all  men — Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good."  But  sometimes  the  terms,  though  simply  the 
language  of  advice  or  command,  will  imply  a  logical  pro- 
cess: thus — "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  consider  her 
ways,  and  be  wise ;"  which  implies  that  there  is  some  con- 
nexion between  going  to  the  ant  and  becoming  wise ;  and 
thus  it  denotes  a  logical  process  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 
So  also,  if  a  motive  is  added,  this  brings  the  command  or 
advice  within  the  province  of  logic :  thus — *'  Honour  thy 
&ther  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
land" — "Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with 
the  first-fruits  of  all  thine  increase;  8o  shall  thy  bams  be 
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filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with 


new  wine." 


The  following  are  Examples  of  Advice.  The  last  sen- 
tence in* each  of  the  paragraphs  contains  a  reason: — 

Be  always  open  and  straightforward  with  jour  banker.  Do  not 
represent  yourself  to  be  a  richer. man  than  you  are;  do  not  dis- 
count with  your  banker  any  bills  that  are  not  likely  to  be  txtsc- 
TUALLT  paid  when  due ;  and,  should  any  be  unpaid  and  returned 
to  you,  pay  them  yourself  immediatelt.  Do  not  attempt  to 
ovESD&AW  your  account ;  that  is,  do  not  draw  cheques  upon  your 
banker  for  more  money  than  you  have  in  his  hands,  without  first 
asking  his  consent ;  and  if  you  make  him  any  promises,  be  sure 
that  they  be  strictlT  performed.  If  you  fail  once,  the  banker 
will  hesitate  before  he  trusts  you  again. 

Should  you  be  dissatisfied  with  anything  connected  with  your 
account,  make  your  complaint  to  the  banker  himself,  and  not  to 
the  clerks.  Let  all  your  communications  be  made  in  pebson, 
rather  than  by  letter.  But  do  not  stay  long  at  one  interview. 
Make  no  observations  about  the  weather  or  the  news  of  the  da^. 
Proceed  at  once  to  the  business  you  are  come  about,  and  when  it 
is  settled  retire.  This  will  save  your  banker's  time,  and  give 
him  a  fayouxabie  impression  of  your  character  as  a  man  of 
business. 

Logic  has  no  province  of  its  own.  If  you  reason  at  all, 
you  must  reason  about  something,  and  that  something 
may  belong  to  any  one  of  the  arts  or  sciences.  There  is 
no  object  in  nature,  nor  any  &ct  in  history,  but  what  may 
become  a  subject  of  argument.  Thus,  while  logic  as  an 
art  has  no  domain  of  its  own,  it  has  a  province  in  every 
other  domain — or  rather,  it  is  called  in  whenever  necessary 
to  settle  disputes  and  exercise  supremacy  in  all  the  other 
departments  of  human  knowledge.  A  judge  on  Circuit 
has  no  property  in  th^  county  in  which  he  administers 
justice,  nor  any  authority  over  its  population.  But  should 
any  estates  in  the  county  become  the  subject  of  litigation, 
or  any  person  become  a  party  in  a  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, then  are  they  immediately  brought  under  his 
jurisdiction.  So  whenever  any  difference  in  opinion  arises 
either  in  the  arts  and  sciences  or  in  ordinary  life,  it  is  the 
province  of  logic  to  adjust  the  dispute.  Thus  every  object 
in  nature,  every  feeling  of  the  mind,  and  every  event  in 
history,  may  become  connected  with  a  logical  prooess.      ' 
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SECTION  III. 

THE   UTILITY  OF  THE  ABT  OF  BEASONINO. 

All  men  and  women  reason  from  their  infancy.  Tis  as 
joatural  for  them  to  do  so  as  it  is  for  dogs  to  bark  or  birds 
to  sing.  And  when  they  reason  about  things  they  imder- 
stand,  they  generally  reason  well.  But  sometimes  they 
reason  ill;  and  'tis  the  business  of  the  art  of  reasoning  to 
e(how  them  when  they  reason  ill,  and  to  teach  them  how  to 
reason  well.  Such  an  art  cannot  be  otherwise  than  useful 
It  must  be  useful  to  know  how  to  do  well  anything  we 
have  to  do  every  day  and  several  times  a-day.  And  when 
we  recollect  that  much  of  our  health,  our  success  in  busi- 
ness, our  moral  and  religious  character,  our  present  and 
future  happiness,  our  reputation  in  the  world,  and  our 
usefulness  to  others,  will  depend  upon  the  soundness  of 
our  reasonings,  the  art  will  appear  to  us  to  be  of  very  high 
importance.  We  shall  point  out  a  few  respects  in  which  it 
is  useful : — 

1.  The  Art  of  Beasoning  is  useful  by  enabling  us  to  form 
our  own  judgments. 

You  talk,  of  course,  about  a  great  many  things.  You 
talk  about  yourself;  about  your  friends,  and  relations,  and 
acquaintances;  about  your  trade  and  profession;  about 
the  accidents  and  offences  you  read  of  in  the  newspaper; 
about  public  measures  and  public  men;  about  France, 
and  Russia,  and  America,  and  other  nations  with  whom  we 
may  be  or  expect  to  be  at  war;  about  right  and  wrong; 
justice  and  injustice;  wealth  and  poverty;  slavery  and 
liberty;  about  private  Banks  and  Joint-Stock  Banks;  and 
about  literary,  scientific,  charitable,  and  religious  institu- 
tions. Now,  upon  all  these  subjects,  and  a  variety  of 
others,  you  wiU  probably  give  opinions,  and  most  Ukely 
very  correct  opinions,  provided  you  talk  only  of  what  you 
understand.  But  to  guard  against  giving  incorrect  or 
Amguarded  opinions,  you  may  as  well  take  a  lesson  or  two 
upon  the  right  way  of  reaaoning. 
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• 

You  will  say  that  you  can  do  all  this  without  the  aid 
of  logic.  So  you  can.  But  logic  will  teach  you  how  to 
do  it  better.  Logic  will  teach  you  that  you  must  form 
your  opinions  by  reason  alone,  without  any  bias  from  your 
passions  or  feelings.  Logic  will  teach  you  that  you  must 
be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  all  the  opinions  you  entertain. 
Logic  will  teach  you  that  you  must  look  at  both  sides  of 
the  question,  and  examine  the  arguments  that  can  be 
advanced  against  any  opinion  as  weU  as  those  that  may  be 
adyanced  in  its  &,your;  and  that  you  must  weigh  uiese 
arguments,  and  see  which  side  preponderates.  Logic  will 
teach  you  that  after  having  done  this,  you  must  be  ready 
to  admit  any  new  &cts  or  argiunents  that  may  appear 
on  either  side  of  the  question.  In  these  various  ways 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  reasoning  will  be  useful  to 
yourself. 

By  thus  examining  the  reasons  for  your  opinions  you 
will  soon  learn  to  distinguish  between  good  reasons  and 
bad  ones.  Ton  will  get  into  the  practice  of  using  good 
reasons  and  discarding  bad  onea  You  will  thus  acquire 
the  habit  of  reasoning  well,  and  when  assailed  with  bad 
reasons  you  will  know  how  to  refute  them. 

2.  The  Art  of  Beasoning  is  useful  in  teaching  us  how  to 
give  advice  and  instruction  to  others. 

You  will  have  occasion  to  give  instruction  or  advice  to 
others.  You  will  often  have  occasion  to  do  this  in  your 
fetmily.  But,  besides,  you  may  be  a  director  in  a  public 
company,  or  on  the  committee  of  a  charitable  institution, 
or  may  be  consulted  by  your  friends  in  cases  of  emergency. 
In  all  these  positions  it  is  desirable  you  should  be  able  to 
give  good  advice,  and  to  enforce  it  by  reasonable  conside- 
rations. You  know  that  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  was  so 
highly  esteemed  that  it  was  as  if  a  man  had  inquired  at 
the  oracle  of  God,  (2  Sam.  xvi.  23,)  and  doubtless  you 
have  known  men  who,  though  not  gifted  with  eloquence 
or  talent,  have  yet  been  so  remarkable  for  soundness  of 
judgment,  that  they  have  been  treated  with  universal  re- 
spect. If  you  accustom  yourself  to  reason  well  when 
forming  your  own  opinions,  you  will  insensibly  acquire  the 
habit  of  reasoning  well  when  stating  those  opinions  to' 
other  people. 
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3.  The  Art  of  EeasoniBg  is  useful  by  enabling  us  to 
defend  our  own  principles  against  the  attacks  of  opponents, 
and  to  give  them  currency  in  the  world. 

You  may  have  to  defend  your  opinions  against  the 
attacks  of  those  who  hold  contrary  opinions.  You  must 
not  hesitate  to  do  this  when  the  cause  of  truth  or  of  justice 
requires  it.  When  your  own  character  or  that  of  your 
friends,  or  your  political  or  religious  principles  are  assailed, 
you  are  bound  to  naake  resistance,  and  it  will  be  useful  to 
be  able  to  do  it  well.  The  political  and  religious  differ- 
ences that  exist  among  mankind  are  by  no  means  to  be 
deplored  as  unmingled  evils.  They  serve  to  awaken  the 
nobler  feelings  of  the  soul,  and  to  maintain  attention  to 
principles  that  might  otherwise  be  forgotten.  They  stimu- 
late the  intellectual  powers,  and  impart  an  energy  to  all 
the  faculties  and  to  all  the  operations  of  the  mind.  To 
engage  in  controversy  does  not  imply  that  you  are  to  vitu- 
perate the  person,  misrepresent  the  opinions,  or  calumniate 
the  character  of  your  opponents.  You  will  be  less  liable 
to  fall  into  these  practices  if  you  understand  the  art  of 
reasoning.  You  will  then  have  no  occasion  for  these 
ignoble  weapons.  You  will  be  conscious  that  the  force 
of  truth  and  the  power  of  logic  will  have  much  greater 
effect  in  defeating  your  antagonists. 

4.  You  may  have  occasion  to  employ  the  Art  of  Reason- 
ing in  choosing  a  banker : — 

Now,  then,  as  you  have  made  up  jour  mind  to  keep  a  banker, 
the  next  thing  is  to  determine  at  what  bank  you  will  open  your 
account.  On  this  point  I  must  leave  you  to  make  your  own 
choice.  Ail  the  public  banks  issue  prospectuses,  containing  a 
list  of  their  directors,  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  capital,  the 
names  of  the  bankers  who  superintend  their  respeciive  establish- 
ments, and  their  rules  for  transacting  business.  You  can  get  a 
prospectus  &om  each  bank,  compare  them  together,  and  please 
your  own  fancy.  But  if  you  have  no  other  grounds  for  pre- 
ference, I  advise  you  to  open  your  account  with  the  bank  or 
BKANCH  bank  that  is  neabest  to  toub  own  flace  of  business. 
You  will  often  have  to  ^o  or  send  to  the  bank,  and  if  it  be  a  great 
way  off,  much  time  will  be  lost,  and  you  will  at  times  be  inouced 
to  forego  some  of  the  advantages  of  keeping  a  banker  rather  than 
send  to  so  apreat  a  distance.  On  this  account,  let  your  banker  be 
your  neighbour.    B4MX>llect,  time  is  money.  , 
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5,  The  Art  of  Reasoning  will  teach  joa  how  to  render 
your  Bank  account  useful  in  regulating  joux  personal  ex- 
penditure :— 

There  are  a  good  many  of  the  middle  class  of  people  who  are 
not  in  trade,  and  I  must  now  address  them.  Pernaps  you  are  a 
clergyman,  or  a  medical  man,  or  yon  are  in  a  public  office,  or  are 
living  on  your  rents  or  dividends.  At  all  events,  whatever  you 
may  be,  I  conclude  you  are  not  living  beyond  your  means.  If  you 
are,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  to  you  about  keeping  a  banker  ^ 
you  will  soon,  most  likely,  be  withm  the  keeping  of  a  gaoler. 

Several  of  the  reasons  I  have  given  to  the  trader  will  also  apply 
to  you ;  but  there  is  one  that  applies  with  much  greater  force — 
the  tendency  to  ensure  accurate  accounts.  As  you  are  not  a  man 
of  business,  I  shall  not  advise  you  to  keep  an  account  of  your 
receipts  and  your  expenditure.  I  know  you  will  do  no  such 
thing.  Should  you  ever  commence  to  do  so,  vou  will  get  tired 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  throw  the  book  aside.  Now,  if 
you  keep  a  banker,  he  will  keep  your  accounts  for  you ;  his  Pass- 
book will  show  you  the  state  oi  your  accounts.  All  the  money 
you  receive  you  must  send  to  the  bank,  and  all  your  payments 
must  be  made  by'  cheques  upon  the  bank.  If  you  want  pocket- 
money,  draw  a  cheque  for  51.  or  10/.,  payable  to  Cash,  but  by  no 
means  disburse  any  money  but  through  your  banker.  Your  book 
will  be  balanced  every  half-year.  You  will  then  see  the  total 
amount  of  your  receipts  durmg  the  half-year,  and  your  various 
payments  to  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  tailor,  &c.  &c.  The  names 
to  which  the  cheques  are  made  payable  will  show  you  for  what 
purpose  they  were  given,  and  you  should  write  these  names  in  a 
plain  hand,  that  the  clerks  may  copy  them  correctly  in  the  Pass- 
book. Now,  if  you  look  through  your  book  once  every  half-year 
in  this  way,  you  will  probably  see  occasion  to  introduce  some 
useful  reforms  into  your  domestic  expenditure.  But  if  you  are 
too  lazy  to  do  this,  hand  the  book  to  your  wife,  and  she  will  do  it 
for  you. 

6.  The  Art  of  Reasoning  will  be  useftil  in  enabling 
you  to  judge  of  any  laws  or  events  that  may  aflfect  the 
interests  of  Bankers: — 

We  are  no  theorists — we  are  practical  men.  When  we 
desire  to  jud^e  of  the  soundness  of  any  principle  of  banking,  we 
say,  *  Bring  it  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  let  us  see  how  it 
works.'  u  we  find  that  it  produces  good  practical  effects,  we 
conclude  that  the  principle  is  sound.  If  we  find,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  eflfects  are  practically  bad,  no  reasoning  upon  earth 
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can  convince  us  that  these  bad  practical  effects  can  result  from 
sound  principles.  We  maintain  that  principles  are  known  by 
their  effects.    'The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits;  men  do  not 

e  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles.'    This  is  the 
ge  of  Scripture  and  of  common  sense ;  and  it  embraces,  if 
we  mistake  not,  the  true  principles  of  the  Baconian  philosophy. 

Of  all  the  suggestions  that  were  made  by  the  parliamentary 
committee  there  was  scarcebr  one  which  exhibited  a  greater 
disregard  for  the  dictates  of  experience  than  the  following— 
'  The  law  does  not  limit  the  number  of  branches,  or  the  dis- 
tance of  such  branches  from  the  central  bank.'  It  is  here 
intimated  that  the  law  ought  to  limit  the  number  of  branches,  and 
the  distance  of  each  branch  from  the  head-office.  By  what  pro-» 
cess  of  reasoning  the  committee  arrived  at  this  conclusion  we  are 
left  to  conjecture.  But  in  whatever  path  they  travelled  they 
were  certainly  not  guided  by  experience.  Had  they  gone  to 
Scotland  they  would  have  found  that  there  <  the  law  does  not 
limit  the  number  of  branches,  nor  the  distance  of  each  branch 
from  the  central  bank ; '  and  hence  some  banks  have  from  thirty 
to  forty  branches.  Had  they  gone  to  Ireland  they  would  have 
found  the  law  the  same,  and  branches  spread  all  over  the  country, 
while,  in  some  cases,  the  'central  banks'  might  be  traced  to 
London.  Had  they  gone  to  America,  they  would  have  discovered 
but  a  short  time  ago  a  central  bank  in  Philadelphia,  having  a 
branch  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  But  they  need  not  have  gone 
to  other  countries.  Had  they  examined  the  charters  of  the 
Colonial  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  they  would  have 
found  that  while  the  central  banks  are  in  London,  their  branches 
are  in  remote  parts  of  the  globe.  Or  had  the  committee  looked 
even  at  their  favourite  bank,  the  Bank  of  England,  they  would  have 
seen  that  it  has  a  dozen  branches,  some  of  which  are  200  miles 
distant  from  the  central  bank.  Now  we  ask,  were  not  the  com- 
mittee bound  to  show  the  evils  that  had  resulted  from  the  branch 
system  in  the  instances  we  have  addnced,  before  they  passed  upon 
it  a  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation  ? 

We  are  not  now  going  to  point  out  the  excellence  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  branch  system  of  banking,  as  we  shall  have 
numerous  opportunities  of  doing  so  when  the  subject  shall  have 
come  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  But  we  say  dis- 
tinctlv  that  should  the  government  propose  any  limitation  of 
branches,  either  as  to  number  or  distance,  such  a  proposition 
ought  to  be  most  strenuously  opposed.  All  the  Joint-Stock 
Banks  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,' 
should  unite  in  a  compact  body  '  as  one  man,'  to  resist  such  a 
tyrannical  encroachment  on  the  freedom  of  banking. 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  DISPOSmONB  NECESSART  TO  THE  ART  OF  BEASONIKG. 

To  reason  well  we  must  avoid  prejudices  or  pre-judgments 
— judgments  formed  before  we  begin  to  reason.  Dr.  Watts 
has  a  chapter  on  the  doctrine  of  prejudices  or  springs  of 
false  judgments.  He  divides  them  into  four  classes — pre- 
judices arising  from  things,  firom  words,  from  ourselves, 
and  from  others. 

The  three  main  sources  of  erroneous  opinions  in  regard 
to  Bankings  are  party  political  feeling,  personal  associa- 
tions, and  the  spirit  of  theory.  We  will  take  from  the 
Histoiy  of  Banking  a  few  instances  wherein  we  think  one 
or  other  of  these  influences  has  biassed  the  judgment  even 
upon  questions  of  considerable  importance. 

1.  We  begin  with  party  feeling. 

The  Bank  of  Engl^md  was  established  in  the  year  1694, 
by  King  William  III.  The  party  who  were  opposed  to  the 
government^  opposed  the  establidiment  of  the  Bank : — 

The  opposition  party  affirmed  that  it  would  become  a  monopoly^ 
and  engross  the  whole  money  of  the  kingdom ;  that  as  it  must 
infallibiY  be  subservient  to  government  yiews,  it  might  be  em- 
ployed for  the  worst  purposes  of  arbitrarr  power ;  that  instead  of 
lisdisting,  it  would  weaken  commerce,  by  tempting  people  to 
withdraw  their  money  from  trade  and  employ  it  in  stock-joobing ; 
that  it  would  produce  a  swarm  of  brokers  and  jobbers  to  prey 
Upon  their  fellow-creatures,  encourage  fraud  and  gambling,  and 
thus  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  nation.  Notwithstanding  these 
objections,  the  act  passed  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  The  following  observations  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England,  are  taken  from  Bishop  Burnet's 
*•  History  of  his  Own  Times : " — 

•  "  Some  thought  a  bank  would  grow  to  be  a  monopoly,  all  the 
money  in  Englimd  would  come  into  their  hands,  and  they  would 
in  a  few  years  become  masters  of  the  wealth  and  stod^  of  the 
nation ;  but  those  that  were  for  it,  argued  that  the  credit  it  would 
have  jnust  mcrease  trade,  and  the  circulation  of  money,  at  least  in 
bank  notes.  It  was  visible  that  all  the  enemies  of  the  government 
set  themselves  against  it  with  such  a  vehemence  of  zeal,  tiiat  this 
alone  convinced  all  people  that  thev  saw  the  strength  that  our 
affairs  would  receive  from  it.    I  had  heard  the  Dutch  often  reckon 
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up  the  great  advantages  they  had  from  their  banks ;  and  theycon- 
cmded  that  as  long  as  England  continued  jealous  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  bank  could  never  be  settled  among  us,  nor  gain  credit 
enough  to  support  itself:  and  upon  that,  tney  judged  that  the 
superiority  in  trade  must  still  lie  on  their  side. 

''  The  advantages  the  king  and  all  concerned  in  tallies  had  from 
the  bank  were  soon  so  sensibly  felt,  that  all  people  saw  into  the 
secret  reasons  that  made  the  enemies  of  the  constitution  set  them- 
selves with  so  much  earnestness  against  it." 

The  Bauk  of  Scotland  was  established  in  the  year  1695. 
It  ceased  to  have  any  exclusive  privileges  in  the  year 
1715.  As  the  directors  were  supposed  to  be  fiiendly  to 
the  Pretender,  the  government  in  the  year  1727  gave  a 
charter  to  an  association,  called  "  the  Equivalent  Society," 
constituting  it  "  the  Royal  Bank."  We  take  jfrom  a*  pam- 
phlet published  in  that  year  the  following  extracts : — ^ 

"  It  has  been  very  peremptorily  said  by  some  that  it  would  be 
of  advantage  to  the  nation  to  have  a  second  bank  established,  that 
the  subjects  may  not  be  limited  to  the  particular  narrow  rules  of  one 
bank.  To  which  it  is  answered,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  support 
and  carry  on  two  banking  companies  in  one  country, — ^no  nation 
ever  did  attempt  it.  England,  where  banking  is  as  well  known 
as  in  any  part  of  the  wond,  did  never  try  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  government,  and  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  are  so  fully 
persuaded  of  the  infallibly  bad  consequences  of  authorizing  any 
other  company  to  bank,  that  no  charter  to  any  new  company  does 
pass  until  it  is  first  examined  hj  the  directors  of  the  oank,  and 
found  to  contain  no  powers  in  it  that  may  prove  hurtful  or  in- 
convenient to  the  Bank  of  England.  If  Scotkuid  can  bear  two 
banks,  and  that  it  would  be  for  the  nation's  advantage  to  have  two, 
it  naturally  follows  that  England  could  bear  ten.  But  it  is  as  well 
known  that  if  two  banks  were  authorized  in  Endand,  there  would 
be  a  constant  jostling  and  interfering  betwixt  tnem,  until  one,  or 
probably  both,  came  to  ruin. 

*'  Nobody  that  knows  the  nature  of  banking,  does  believe  that 
two  banks  can  be  carried  on  in  the  same  country.  Tor  it  is  im- 
possible to  manage  and  keep  them  up  without  interfering  and 
rubbing  upon  one  another,  unless  rules  and  regulations  could  be 
made  to  prevent  it.  And  it  is  impossible  to  digest  regulations 
for  executing  such  a  design  but  what  must  make  the  interest  of 
the  two  companies  reciprocal,  and  the  product  of  their  trade 
mutually  to  be  communicated,  and  so  two  different  offices,  under 
distinct  management  and  direction,  would  be  a  needless  charge 
and  trouble. 
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*'  And  here,  by  the  way,  I  desire  it  may  he  particularly  noted 
how  little  Scotland  is  minded  by  the  Scots  proprietors  in  the 
equivalent  stock  when,  they  are  nvalling  the  bank^  and  endeayoor- 
ing  to  carry  the  trade  of  banking  in  favour  of  that  society.  For 
if  they  shall  succeed,  the  greater  their  profits  are,  so  far  is  the 
nation  prejudged  thereby,  seeing  210  shares  thereof  must  be  ex- 
ported for  40  only  that  belong  to  Scots  proprietors.  Or  Scots- 
men must  purchase  that  stock  at  an  extravagant  rate,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  foreign  proprietors,  and  what  must  be  the  fatal 
eonse^qnences  need  not  be  explained.  This  one  consideration  is 
sufficient  to  convince  every  nonest-hearted  Scotsman  that  the 
wronging  the  present  bank,  and  favouring  the  Equivalent  Society 
iaany  business  for  making  profit  by  mere  credit  in  Scotland,  is 
downright  destruction  to  the  nation. 

The  establi&hment  of  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  was  also  strongly  opposed  by  a  political 
party: — 

After  the  concluision  of  the  war  it  was  provided  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  that  no  state  should  coin  money, 
emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts ;  and  the  power  to  coin  money,  and  to  r^fulate 
i;he  value  thereof,  was  vested  exclusively  in  Congress. 

This  article  of  the  constitution  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
discussion,  as  it  involves  the  question  whether  Congress  has  th^ 
power  to  constitute  a  national  bank. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  in  1789, 
and  shortly  after  the  government  was  organized.  On  the  14th  of 
December,  1790,  the  then  secretary  of  the  treasury  (Greneral 
Hamilton)  reported  to  Congress  the  plan  of  a  bank.  In  February 
1791,  the  bill  passed,  and  was  presented  to  General  Washington 
for  his  approval.  In  the  progress  of  the  bill  it  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Madison  (subsequently  president),  Mr.  GUes,  and  others,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Slates  bad  not  delegated  the  power  to  create 
such  an  institution,  and  therefore  that  it  was  nnconstitutional.  It 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Ames,  Mr.  Boudinot,  &c.,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  what  was  termed,  in  those  days,  the  high-toned  federal 
party.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1791,  the  president  approved  of 
the  oill,  and  it  became  a  law. 

The  bank  was  not  merely,  or  principally,  a  commercial  establish- 
ment, but  was  essentially  and  mainly  of  a  financial  and  political 
character ;  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  its  constitutionality  was 
defended;  the  right  of  Congress  to  grant  such  k  charter  being 
maintained  chiefly  upon  the  strength  of  that  clause  of  the  conv 
stitution,  which  gives  to  it  the  power  necessary  for  carrying  into 
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execution  the  powers  enaraerated,  and  expressly  in?ested  in  that 
body.  At  the  time  of  its  establishment,  it  was  opposed  on  the 
ground  of  its  pesumed  unconstitutionality^  by  the  political  party, 
then  in  the  mmority,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  regarded  as  the 
leader;  and  before  the  terminadim  of  the  charter,  this  party 
having  come  into  power,  the  renewal  of  the  charter  was  refuseo, 
and  toe  institution  was  dissolved. 

The  second  bank  of  the  United  States  commenced  business  in 
Philadelphia  in  Janiiarf  1817.  The  establishment  of  this  bank 
gave  rise  to  similar  mscussions,  and  on  the  expiration  of  its 
charter  in  1836,  its  renewal  was  refused  by  the  tnen  President^ 
Greneral  Jackson. 

2.  We  think  that  a  bias  arising  from  personal  associa- 
tion, was  manifested  in  the  following  cases. 

In  the  year  1826  Branches  of  the  Bank  of  England 
were  established  in  the  provinces.  The  country  bankers 
were  strongly  opposed  to  these  branches,  and  held  public 
meetij^  in  whichxesolutions  were  passed  in  condemnation 
of  ihen;L  In  the  year  1828.  the  bankers,  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  GeTenunent  on  the. subject,  which  cour 
eluded  thus  :-— 

'**  ¥onr  memortaliftts  therefore  deeply  r^ret  thait  yoor  iord^hiqp^ 
do  not  fed  justified  In  adopting  measures  for  the  withdrawal  ^ 
the  brpnch  banks,  and  they  hope  that  your  lordships  will  be 
pleased,  as  far  as  Ues  in  your  lordships'  power,  to  prevent  any 
mterference  with  the  business  of  jour  memorialists;  and  that 
your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  mstitute  an  inouiry  into  the 
system  of  countrjr  banking,  and  take  into  your  lor^hips'  con- 
sideration the  dauns  of  the  country  bankers  to  be  regarded  as 
parties  in  the  intended  application  for  the  renewal  of  the  bank 
charter ;  and  that  no  special  privilege  or  monopoly  be  granted  or 
continued  to  the  governor  and  companv  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
but  that  they  may  be  placed  on  a  perfect  .equality  with  country 
bankers  in  tne  competitioni  which,  by  means  of  their  branches, 
they  are  now  carrying  on  with  your  memorialists." 

In  the  same  year  Joint-Stock  Banks  were  permitted  to 
be  established  in  England,  at  a  greater  distance  than  sixty- 
five  miles  from  London.  A  Bank  Director,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1836^  referred  to  this  measure  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — 

"  Immediately  subsequent  to  the  panic  of  1825,  which  affected 
almost  every  banking  establishment  in  London  as  well  as  the 
country,  the  Qovemment  of  that  day  was  unfortunately  induced 
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to  call  upon  the  Bank  of  England  to  relinquish,  beyond  sixty-five 
miles  from  Ix)ndoD.  its  exclusive  privilege  as  to  the  numfaier  of 
motners  authorized  bv  law  to  be  associated  for  the  formation  of 

banks,  in  order  to  enable  ministers  to  frame  r^ulations  authorising 
the  establishment  of  Joint-Stock  Banks  throughout  all  parts  of  th« 
oountiy  beyond  the  limit  above  specified,  wereby  virtually  de- 
claring that  the  existing  private  banks  were  unworthy  of  credit* 
The  term  '  unfortunate '  is  used ;  for  perhaps  there  never  was  a 
measure  more  uncalled  for  by  the  wants  of  tbe  community.  The 
existing  system  was  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of 
ithe  country,  and  was  good  in  all  itsparts,  excepting  the  power  of 
issuing  ][>aper-money  ad  libitum.  The  change  m  question  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  system  to  be  brought  into  the  field  by 
competition  in  the  issue  of  paper-money,  the  most  pre^udidal 
means  that  could  be  devised."    Me  afterwards  statM— 

^  <*  The  consideration  of  the  joint-stock  system  had  been,  for  some 
time  prior  to  the  ;fear  1825,  forced  upon  public  attention  bv  the 
many  failures  wluch  had  taken  place  suosequently  to  1^10  in 
private  ^  banking  establirikments,  amounting  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  ^i^ :  and  as  about  eighty  private  banks  suspended 
their  payments  m  1825,  the  government  thought  themselves  then 
caUed  upon  without  further  delay  to  endeavour  to  chan^  the 
svstem  alto^tiier— a  sound  syat^n  «£  banking  beii^  an  olgeofc  of 
the  highest  impuftauo&to  tiie  wliole  tonoowBdtj,^* 

In  the  year  1832  seyoral  London  bankers  gave  evidence 
before  the  Bank  Charter  Committee,  respecting  the 
establishment  of  Joint-Stodk  Banks  in  London.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  their  evidence : — 

"  Do  you  think  that  any  Joint^8tock  Company  can  conduct  its 
business  with  the  same  degree  of  caution  that  a  private  banker 
does  f"  "I  think  that  Joint-Btock  Banks  are  dencient  in  every- 
thing requisite  for  the  conduct  of  the  banking  business,  except 
exteaoded  responsibilil^;  the  banking  business  requires  peculiarly 
persons  attentive  to  all  its  details,  constantly,  daily  and  hourly, 
watchful  of  every  transaction,  much  more  than  mercantile  or 
trading  business.  It  also  requires  immediate  prompt  decisions 
upon  oiscumstances  when  they  arise,  in  many  cases  a  dedsioa 
that  does  not  admit  of  delay  for  consultation;  it  also  requires  a 
discretion  to  be  exercised  with  reference  to  the  special  circoun^ 
stances  of  each  case,  Joint-Stock  Banks  being  of  course  obliged 
to  act  through  agents  and  not  by  a  principal,  and,  therefore,  under 
the  restraint  of  general  rule^  cannot  be  guided  by  so  nice  a 
reference  to  degrees  of  difference  in  the  character  or  responsibility 
of  parties,  nor  can  they  undertake  to  regulate  the  assistance  to 
be  granted  to  concerns  under  temporary  embarrassment,,  by  so 
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accurate  a  reference  to  the  circumstances,  favourable  or  unfeivoar^ 
able,  of  each  case/' 

'*  You  stated  that  the  establishment  of  Joint-Stock  Banks  in 
London,  governed  by  bodies  of  directors,  would  not  be  capable 
of  giving  so  much  useful  and  discriminating  assistance  to  traders, 
as  private  bankers  can  give ;  would  yoU  apply  that  observation 
to  the  country  as  well  as  to  London  ? — No,  I  think  there  is  a 
great  distinction  between  the  country  and  London  business ;  in  a 
country  town,  with  a  limited  population,  the  directors  are  as  well 
able  to  judge  of  their  customers  as  a  private  banker  can  be,  but 
in  London  1  think  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  directors,  who 
would  be  coming  in  and  going  out  by  rotation,  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  individuals, 
in  the  same  way  as  private  bankers  could  and  do.  I  should  draw 
this  distinction  generally,  that  you  cannot  get  a  director  to  do 
that  for  his  proprietors,  which  a  private  banker  would  do  for 
himself ;  but  I  think  that  in  a  country  town  individuals  are  so 
well  known  to  each  other,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  that 
acquired  knowledge,  which  there  is  here/' 

3.  The  spirit  of  theory  has  been  abundantly  manifested 
in  many  books,  pamphlets  and  speeches,  that  have  appeared 
•ijefore  the  pubUe,  from  the  appointment  of  the  Bullion 
Committee  in  the  year  1810,  to  the  Act  for  regulating  the 
currency  passed  in  the  year  1844. 

The  following  is  the  theory  of  the  Act  of  1844  : — 

/  <<  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  sound  principle  according  to 
which  the  circulation  should  be  regulated  ?— A  metallic  currency, 
I  conceive,  by  virtue  of  its  own  intrinsic  value,  will  regulate 
itself; 'but  a  paper  currency,  having  no  intrinsic  value,  requires 
-to  be  subjected  to  some  artificial  regulation  respecting  its  amount. 
-The  use  of  paper  currency  is  resorted  to  on  account  of  its  greater 
jBConomv  and  convenience,  but  it  is  important  that  that  paper  cur- 
rencv  should  be  made  to  conform  to  what  a  metallic  currency 
would  be,  and  especially  that  it  should  be  kept  of  the  same  value 
livith  the  metallic  currency,  by  being  kept  at  all  times  of  the  same 
mnount.  Now,  the  influx  and  efflux  of  gold  is  the  only  sure  test 
of  what  would  have  been  the  variations  of  a  metallic  currency, 
and,  therefore,  I  conceive  that  that  constitutes  the  only  proper 
^ule  by  which  to  regulate  the  fluctuations  of  a  paper  currency/' 

The  following  example  is  taken  from  the  evidence  of  a 
witness  examined  before  the  Committee  on  Commercial 
Distress  in  the  year  1848,  and  it  represents  generally  the 
opinions  of  the  **  Currency  Reform  Association "  at  Bir- 
mingham i — 
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<  '-In  Speaking  of  national  paper,  tou-  mean  paper  issued  bj 
some  corporation  like  the  Bank  of  England,  or  some  institution 
corresponding  in  its  functions  with  the  Bank  of  £ngiandF 
Exactly. — ^WiU  yon  state  whether  I  correctly  understood  you  as 
saying  that  national  paper  should  be  issued  ad  libitum  till  the 
period  when  prices  were  remunerative,  and  eyery  industrious 
able-bodied  man  found  full  employment  P  Certainly. — ^When  that 
object  had  been  achieyed  you  would  fix  your  standard  at  that 
pomt  ?'  Yes.*-Till  you  had  achieved  that  object,  till  prices  were 
remunetatiye,  and  ail  able-bodied  industrious  men  had  employ- 
ment, we  should  have  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper  ?  Yes*  the  only 
reason  that  I  say  that,  is,  that  under  the  present  system  We  have 
so  far  departed  from  what  is  right  in  the  basis,  we  have  had  such 
extraordinary  fluctuations,  that  we  cannot  now  tell  where  we  are. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  observations ;  but  the  great 
principle  is,  that  the  labourer  should  have  his  wages,  the  manu- 
facturer his  profit,  and  that  the  creditor  should  have  his  due ;  that 
the  labourer  should  have  his  value  for  his  labour,  as  well  as  the 
wealthy  man,  the  creditor,  the  value  for  his  money. — ^Do  I  correctly 
state  your  views,  when  I.  state, ,  that  you  would  propose  that 
national  paper  should  be  issued  without  limit,  or  without  any 
reference  to  any  metallic  standard  of  value,  until  that  peidod 
should  have  arrived  when  the  prices  generally  should  give  to 
every  able-bodied  industrious  man  full  employment  ?  You  correctly 
understand  me." 

With  these  examples  before  us  wo  ought,  upon  every 
Banking  question,  to  be  careful  to  guard  our  reasonings 
^igainst  any  undue  influence  arising  firom  party  feeling^ 
personal  a8so9iation,  Or  the  spirit  of  theory,  and  to  en- 
deavour at  all  times  to  cherish  in  our  minds  an  inflexible 
loTe  of  truth,  and  a  spirit  of  mental  independence. 


SECTION  V. 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  NEOESSAKY  TOTHE  ART  OF  REASONING. 

I  NEED  hardly  observe  that  to  reason  well,  you  must  have 
common  sense.  This  can  be  obtained  only  from  Nature; 
While  learning  will  increase  your  information,  extend 
your  range  of  inquiry,  and  uiilock  new  sources  of  the 
most  refined  pleasure,  it  will  not  give  you  common  sense. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  common  sense  is  ever  mucli 
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improyed  by  learning.  As  is  the  child  in  this  respeot/& 
is  the  man.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  stroi^  memory  an 
a  weak  undeEBtanding.  Fools  have  become  learned  an 
still  have  remained  fools.  Men  of  vast  erudition  ha^ 
shown  themselves  weak  in  judgment,  even  in  regard  t 
those  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  they  have  obtaine 
distinction — and  miserably  deficient  in  the  ordinary  affiui 
of  life.  It  is  only  by  common  sense  that  we  can  reasoi 
Bad  can  judge  of  the  soundness  of  our  reasons.*  Thi 
power  or  &culty  of  the  mind  is  not  sparingly  bestowed 
It  IB  given  to  almost  every  man,  and  to  an  extent  that  i 
found  adequate  for  all  the  funcdons  he  is  called  upon  t 
discharge.  Common  sense  has  been  good  sense  in  ever 
age  of  the  world. 

Presuming,  then,  gentle  reader,  that  you  are  endowet 
with  common  sense,  I  will  proceed  to  show  you  wha 
further  is  required  to  enable  you  to  reason  well. 

1.  To  reason  well,  you  must  ujiderstand  the  subjecti 
that  you  reason  about. 

60  to  the  market-place,  and  listen  to  the  conversatioi 
between  the  buyers  and  the  sellers.  How  readily  th( 
sellers  advance  arguments  to  show  that  their  goods  an 
very  cheap,  and  how  promptly  the  buyers  answer  these 
arguments,  and  strongly  argue  on  the  other  side.  No^ 
how  is  it  that  these  uneducated  people  are  enabled  tc 
argue  so  forcibly  and  so  fluently  ?  It  is  .that  they  un- 
derstand what  they  are  talking  about.  And  this  must  b€ 
the  first  step  in  all  our  reasonings. 

We  begin,  therefore,  by  stating^  clearly  what  is  the 
subject  of  discussion  :  and  this  is  called  giving  a  definition 
of  it : — 

*'  In  order  to  form  a  definition  of  anything,  we  most  put  forth 
these  three  acts  of  the  mind : — 

''  First,  Compare  the  thing  to  he  defined  with  other  things  that 
are  most  like  itself,  and  see  wherein  its  essence  or  nature  agrees 
with  them :  and  this  is  called  the  aeneral  nature  or  genus  in  a 
definition :  so  if  you  would  define  what  wine  is,  first  compare  it 
with  other  thiflL^  like  itself,  as  eider,  perry,  &c.,  and  you  ^  find 
it  agrees  essentially  with  them  in  this,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  jtdoe. 

"  Secondly,  Consider  the  most  remarkable  and,  primary  attri* 
hute,  property,  or  idea  wherein  this  thin^  differs  from  those  other 
things  that  are  most  like  it ;  and  that  is  Us  essential  or  specifif 
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iifsrmue:  so  wine  differs  from  cider  andperrj,  and  all  other 
jmces,  in  that  it  is  pressed  from  a  grape.  This  may  be  called  its 
special  nature,  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  juices. 

"  ThirdlT»  Join  the  general  and  special  nature  together,  or 
(which  is  all  one)  ike  genus  and  ike  difference,  and  these  midLe  up 
a  definition.  So  the  juice  of  a  grape,  or  juice  pressed  from  grapes, 
is  the  definition  of  wine." — Waitre  Logic. 

But  everything  cannot  be  defined  in  this  formal  manner, 
^d  we  may  adopt  any  mode  of  expression  we  please,  pro- 
vided it  will  convey  to  others  a  correct  description  of 
what  we  mean. 

The  following  are  definitions  of  a  Banker  and  of 
Baiddng: — 

A  banker  is  a  man  who  has  an  open  shop  with  proper  counters, 
clerks,  and  books,  for  receiving  other  people's  money  in  order  to 
keep  it  safe,  and  return  it  upon  demand. 

A  banker  is  a  dealer  in  capital,  or  more  properiv  a  dealer  in 
money.  He  is  an  intermediate  party  between  the  borrower  and 
the  lender.  He  borrows  of  one  p^rty,  and  lends  to  another; 
and  the  difference  between  the  terms  at  which  he  borrows  and 
those  at  which  he  lends,  forms  the  source  of  his  profit.  By  this 
means  he  draws  into  active  operation  those  small  sums  of  money 
which  were  previouslv  unproductive  in  the  hands  of  privltte 
individuals ;  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  accommodation  to 
those  who  have  need  of  additional  capital  to  carry  on  their  com- 
mercial transactions. 

Banking  is  both  an  art  and  a  science.  As  an  art  it  is  a  branch 
of  trade  mtimately  connected  with  every  man's  business;  as  a 
sdenoe,  it  forms  an  important  portion  of  ^litical  economy.  The 
knowledge  of  banking  as  an  art,  is  aoqi^red  like  that  of  other 
arts,  by  ^^^^^i%  ^^  apprenticeship,  or  engaging  practically  in  its 
opMHtions.  Tne  knowledge  of  oanking  as  a  science,  may  be 
acquired  like  that  (^  other  sciences,  by  readinff,  observation,  and 
reflection.  These  two  branches  of  knowledge  do  not  always 
accompany  each  other.  Some,  who  are  practically  engaged  m 
banking;  do  not  study  its  principles;  while  those  who  have 
written  upon  its  principles^  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  political 
economists  and  statesmen,  who  were  unacquainted  with  its 
practical  details. 

2.  To  reason  well,  you  must  dearly  understand  what  is 
asserted  about  the  subject. 

**  A  proposition  is  a  sentence  wherein  two  or  more  ideas  or 
terms  are  joined  or  disjoined  by  one  affirmation  or  negation ;  as, 
'  Plato  was  a  philosopner :  Every  angle  is.  formed  by  two  linea. 
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meeting:  No  man  living  on  earth  can  be  completely  happy**' 
When  there  are  ever  so  many  ideas  or  terms  in  the  sentence,  yet. 
if  thej  are  joined  or  disjoined  merely  by  one  single  affirmation  or 
negation,  they  are  properly  called  but  one  proposition,  though 
they  may  be  resolyea  into  several  propositions  which  are  implied 
therein,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

^  There  are  three  things  which  go  to  the  nature  and  constitQr> 
tion  of  a  proposition;  namely,  the  subject,  the  predicate,  and  the 
copula. 

"  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  concerning  which  any- 
thing is  affirmed  or  aenied :  So  '  Plato,  angle,  man  living  on 
earth,'  are  the  subjects  of  the  fore^ing  propositions. 

''The. predicate  is  that  which  is  mrmed  or  denied  of  the 
subject:  so  'philosopher*  is  the  predicate  of  the  first  proposition; 
•formed  by  two  lines  meeting,*  is  the  predicate  of  the  second; 
'capable  of  being  completely  nappy,*  the  proper  predicate  of  the 
third. 

"  The  copula  \a  the  form  of  a  proposition ;  it  represents  the  act 
of  the  mind  affirming  or  denying,  and  it  is  expressed  by  the  words, 
am,  art, 'is,  are,  &c. ;  or,  am  not,  art  not,  is  not,  are  not,  &c. 

'"  The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  are  not  always  to 
be  known  and  distinguished  by  the  placing  of  the  words  in  the 
sentence,  but  by  reflecting  duly  on  tne  sense  of  the  words,  and  on 
the  mind  or  design  of  the  speaker  or  writer :  as  if  I  say,  In 
Afnca  there  are  many  lions,  I  mean  many  lions  are  existent  in 
Africa:  'many  lions'  is  the  subject,  and  'existent  in  Africa'  is 
the  predicate.  It  is  proper  for  a  philosopher  to  understand 
geometry : .  here  the  word  '  proper  *  is  the  predicate,  and  all  the 
rest  is  the  subject,  except  *  is,'  the  copula." — Watts* s  Lope. 

The  following  quotation  contains  some  important  pro-, 
positions  in  reference  to  Banking ; — 

The  business  of  banking  consists  chiefly  in  receiving  deposits 
of  money,  upon  which  interest  may  or  may  not  be  allowed ; — ^in 
making  advances  of  money,  principally  in  tne  way  of  discounting 
bills ; — and  in  effecting  the  transmission  of  money  from  one  place 
to  another.  Private  banks  in  metropolitan  cities  are  usually  the 
agents  of  the  banks  in  the  provinces,  and  charge  a  commission  on 
their  transactions.  In  making  payments  many  country  banks 
issue  their  own  notes.  '     * 

The  disposable  means  of  a  bank  consist  of— Pirst,  the  capital 
paid  down  by  the  partners^  ^  or  Shareholders.  Secondly,  the 
amount  of  money  lodged  by  their  customers.  Thirdly,  the 
amount  of  notes  they  are  able  to  keep  out  in  circulation.  Fourthly, 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  course  of  transmission — that  is, 
money,  they  have  received,  and  are  to  re-pay,  in  some  distant 
place,  at  a  future  time.  .  * 
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Tliese  disposable  means  are  employed — First,  in  discounting 
bills.  Secondly,  in  advance  of  money  in  the  form  of  cash  credits, 
loans,  or  overdrawn  accounts.  Thirdly,  in  the  purchase  of 
goverument  or  other  securities.  Fourthly,  a  part  is  kept  in  the 
banker's  till,  to  meet  tiie  current  demands.  Of  these  four  ways 
of  employing  the  capital  of  a  bank,  three  are  productive,  and  one 
is  unproductive.  The  discounting  of  bills  yields  interest — the 
loans,  and  the  cash  credits,  and  the  overdrawn  accounts  yield 
interest — the  government  securities  yield  interest— the  money  in 
the  till  yields  no  interest. 

The  expenses  of  a  bank  may  be  classified  thus :  rent,  taxes,  and 
repairs  of  the  house  in  which  the  business  is  carried  on ;  salaries 
of  the  of&cers ;  stationer's  bill  for  books,  paper,  notes,  stamps, 
&c. ;  incidental  expenses,  as  postages,  coals,  &q. 

The  profits  of  a  bank  are  that  portion  of  its  total  receipts — 
including  discount,  interest,  diviaeuds,  and  commission — which 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  expenses. 

3.  To  reason  well,  you  must  know  how  to  express  your- 
self in  clear  and  intelligible  language. 

"  Words  and  terms  are  either  univocal  or  equivocal.  Univocal 
words  are  such  as  signify  but  one  idea,  or  at  least  but  one  sort  of 
thing ;  equivocal  words  are  such  as  signify  two  or  more  different 
ideas,  or  different  sorts  of  objects.  The  words  book,  bible,  fish, 
house,  elephant,  may  be  called  univocal  words ;  for  I  know  not 
that  they  signify  anything  else  but  those  ideas  to  which  they  are 
generally  mxed ;  but  head  is  an  equivocal  word,  for  it  signifies 
the  head  of  a  nail,  or  of  a  pin,  as  well  as  of  an  animal :  nail  is  an 
equivocal  word,  it  is  used  for  the  nail  of  the  hand,  or  foot,  and 
for  an  iron  nail  to  fasten  anything.  Post  is  equivocal,  it  is  a 
piece  of  timber,  or  a  awift  messenger.  A  church  is  a  religious 
assembly,  or  the  large  fair  building  where  they  meet ;  and  some- 
times the  same  word  means  a  synod  of  bishops,  or  of  presbyters; 
and  in  some  places  it  is  the  pope  and  a  general  council.*' 

"  When  we  communicate  our  notions  to  others,  merely  with  a 
desi^  to  inform  and  improve  their  knowledge,  let  us,  in  the  be-* 
ginnmg  of  our  discourse,  take  care  to  adjust  the  definition  of 
names,  wheresoever  there  is  need  of  it ;  that  is,  to  determine 
plainly  what  we  mean  by  the  chief  words  which  are  the  subject  of 
our  discourse ;  and  be  sure  always  to  keep  the  same  ideas  when- 
soever we  use  the  same  words,  unless  we  give  due  notice  of  the 
change.  This  will  have  a  very  large  and  happy  influence,  in 
securmg  not  only  others,  but  ourselves  too,  from  confusion  and 
mistake ;  for  even  writers  and  speakers  themselves,  for  want  of 
due  watchfulness,  are  ready  to  affix  different  ideas  to  their  own 
words,  in  different  parts  of  their  diseourses,  aud  hereby  bring 
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perplexity  into  their  own  reasonings,  and  confound  their  hearers." 
— Watts's  Logic. 

The  following  examples  of  ambiguous  words  are  taken 
from  the  Author's  writings  on  Banking : — 

Bank. — The  building  or  shop  in  which  this  business  is  carried 
on,  is  usually  called  in  London  a  "Banking-house,"  but  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  country  parts  of  England,  it  is  called  a  "  Bank." 
The  word  ^*  bank  "  is  also  employed  to  denote  the  partnership  or 
company  who  carry  on  the  business  of  banking.  Thus  we  say, 
the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  the 
Bank  of  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co. 

The  word  Bank,  being  a  noun  of  multitude,  may  have  verbs 
and  pronouns  agreeing  with  it  in  either  the  singular  or  the  plural 
number,  yet  not  without  regard  to  the  import  of  the  term  as  con- 
veying unity  or  plurality  of  idea.  In  the  use  of  this  term  the 
following  rules  are  usually  observed : — 

1.  When  any  operation  or  feeling  of  the  mind  is  ascribed  to  a 
bank,  the  verbs  and  pronouns  are  placed  in  the  plural — as,  "  The 
bank  were  anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  public."  "The 
bank  have  concurred  in  tlie  measure  proposed." 

2.  When  a  reference  is  made  to  a  bank  merely  as  an  institu- 
tion, the  term  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  singular — as,  "  The 
Bank  of  Scotland  continued  the  only  bank  from  the  date  of  its 
establishment,  in  1695,  to  the  year  1727." 

3.  When  we  notice  the  rules  or  habitual  acts  of  a  bank,  the 
word  belongs  to  the  singular — as,  "  The  Provincial  Bank  allows 
interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent."  "The  London  and  West- 
minster grants  interest  upon  deposits — 'it  does  not  allow  its 
officers  to  receive  Cliristmas  presents  from  its  customers." 

4.  When  the  word  bank  is  introduced  in  either  the  singular  or 
the  plural  number,  the  same  number  should  be  preserved  through- 
out the  sentence.  Hence,  the  following  sentence  of  SmoUett's  is 
inaccurate :  "  By  the  same  acts  the  baiik  was  required  to  advance 
Ti  sum  not  exceeding  2,600,000/.  towards  discharging  the  nationfd 
debt,  if  wanted,  on  condition  that  they  should  have  5/.  per  cent, 
for  as  much  as  they  might  advance,  redeemed  by  Parliament." 

5.  When  the  word  bank  is  used  in  the  singular  number,  it  is 
considered  as  a  substantive  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  hence  is 
associated  with  the  relative  pronoun,  which ;  but  when  used  in 
the  plural  number,  it  implies  the  idea  of  persons,  and  has  accord- 
ingly the  personal  relative,  who ;  as,  "  The  bank  with  which  he 
kept  his  account  has  stopped  payment;"  or,  "The  bank  with 
whom  he  kept  his  account  have  stopped  payment." 

Circulation. — ITie  word  "  circulation  "  means  of  course  the 
amount  of  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public.    Since  the  passing  of 
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the  Act  of  1844  the  word  has  been  sometimes  used  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  so  as  to  include  also  the  notes  in  the  banking 
department  of  the  Bank  of  England.  By  the  Act  of  1845,  it  is 
enacted  that  this  word  shall  have  the  fouowing  meaning  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland : — "  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  bank  notes  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  in  circulation  from  the  time  the  same  shall  have 
been  issued  from  any  banker,  or  any  servant  or  agent  of  such 
'  banker,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  actually  returned  to  such 
banker,  or  some  servant  or  agent  of  such  banker." 

Currency. — Ought  Bank  Deposits  to  be  regarded  as  Currency  F — 
We  use  the  word  currency  as  synonymous  with  the  word  money, 
and  including  only  coin  and  notes  payable  on  demand.  The  am- 
biguity of  the  word  currency  is  perhaps  the  main  cause  of  the 
difference  of  opinions  that  have  been  expressed  on  this  question. 
If  the  word  currency  include  only  bank  notes  and  com,  then 
deposits  are  not  currency ;  but  if  the  word  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  deposits,  then  the  word  currency  becomes  a  generic  term, 
and  includes  various  species  of  currencv,  as  a  coin-currency,  a 
note-currency,  and  a  deposit-currency.  JBut  this  alteration  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  would  not  make  any  alteration  in  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  deposits  performed  the  same  functions  as  bank 
notes  ? 

Convertibility. — Those  witnesses  who  are  friendly  to  the  Act 
contend  that  it  has  secured  the  convertibility  of  the  Bank  of 
England  note, — that  this  convertibility  was  endangered  in  1825, 
in  1837,  and  in  1839,  and  would  have  been  endangered  in  1847 
but^  for  this  Act.  By  the  phrase  "  securing  the  convertibility  of 
the  note,"  it  is  not  meant  that  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank 
of  England  held  a  sufficient  amount  of  gola  and  silver  to  pay  off 
all  the  notes  it  had  issued.  It  is  obvious  that  the  gold  and  silver 
in  hand  must  always  be  fourteen  millions  less  than  this  amount, 
inasmuch  as  fourteen  millions  of  notes  are  issued  against  secu- 
rities. By  "  securing  the  convertibility  of  the  note,"  is  meant, 
that  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  in  a 
condition  to  pay  off  any  amount  of  notes  of  which  payment  was 
likely  to  be  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  the  gold — 
the  issue  department  was  always  in  a  condition  to  meet  any 
foreign  demand  for  gold.  This  is  called,  "  securing  the  conver- 
tibility of  the  note." 

Account.  —  This  word  may  denote  a  current-account,  a 
deposit-account,  or  a  discount-account,  or  one  that  combines  all 
the  three. 
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PART  II. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  REASONING,   WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM  THE  author's  WRITINGS  ON  BANKING. 

We  have  said  that  reasoning  is  that  operation  of  the 
mind,  whereby  we  infer  one  proposition  from  another 
proposition.  It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  some  con- 
nexion or  relation  between  these  two  propositions.  There 
must  be  a  relation  between  the  proposition  containing  the 
proof  and  the  proposition  which  is  to  be  proved.  These 
relations  are  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasonings.  They 
are  the  principles  on  which  we  reason.  There  must  be 
a  relation  between  any  doctrine,  and  the  reasons  we  assign 
for  believing  that  doctrine.  There  must  be  a  relation 
between  any  act,  and  the  reason  we  assign  for  performing 
that  act.     If  we  say. 

Fire  will  burn, 
"Water  will  drown ; 

here  are  two  independent  propositions.  They  have  no  con- 
nexion with  each  other.  We  can  infer  nothing  jfrom  them. 
If  we  say,  Fire  will  bum,  and  therefore  water  will  drown, 
we  see  at  once  that  the  reasoning  is  absurd.  Both  the 
facts  are  true,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  word 
"  therefore."  One  fact  is  not  the  cause  of  the  other.  But 
if  we  say,  Fire  will  bum,  and  therefore  do  not  approach  it 
too  nearly;  water  will  drown,  and  therefore  do  not  bathe 
in  deep  water,  unless  you  can  swim ;  here  the  reasoning  is 
obvious.  Here  is  a  relation  or  connexion  between  the 
proposition  and  the  inference. 

The  power  or  faculty  by  which  the  mind  perceives  these 
relations  is  called  common-sense.  We  cannot  explain 
how  it  is,  but  so  it  is.  These  relations  are  so  numerous 
that  we  cannot  attempt  to  describe  them  all.  But  we 
will  specify  a  few,  and  discuss  them  in  the  following 
order : — 
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1.  The  relation  of  Subject  and  Attribute. 

^2.  The  relation  of  a  Whole  and  its  Parts. 

3.  The  relation  of  Genus  and  Species. 

4.  The  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect — Physical  causes. 

5.  The  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect — Moral  causes. 

6.  The  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect — Conditional  causes. 

7.  The  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect — Final  causes. 


SECTION  I. 

THE   RELATION   OP   A   SUBJECT   AND   ITS  ATTRIBUTES. 

By  aitrUmte  we  mean  generally  a  quality  or  circumstance 
which  is  ascribed  to  some  person  or  thing;  and  the  subject 
is  THAT  to  which  the  attribute  is  ascribed.     To  explain : — 

You  understand  Grammar.  You  know  that  a  substan- 
tive is  the  name  of  any  person,  place  or  thing;  and  that 
an  adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  substantive,  to  denote  its 
quality.  Well;  for  substantive  and  adjective,  say  subject 
and  attribute,  and  you  will  understand  pretty  clearly  the 
topics  of  the  present  section.  But  the  word  attribute  has 
a  more  extensive  meaning  than  the  word  adjective.  Every 
adjective  denotes  an  attribute ;  but  sometimes  an  attribute 
is  expressed  by  a  verb,  a  particle,  or  by  several  words  put 
together.  Often,  too,  an  adjective  united  to  a  substantive 
will  become  a  subject.  When  you  say  simply,  "  A  good« 
clerk,"  the  word  "clerk"  denotes  the  subject,  and  "good" 
denotes  the  attribute.  But  when  you  say,  "  A  good  clerk 
is  punctual  in  his  attendance,"  the  words  **good"  and 
"  clerk  "  united  denote  the  subject,  and  "  pimctual  in  his 
attendance,"  denotes  the  attribute  of  the  good  clerk.  What- 
ever you  talk  about  is  a  subject,  and  what  you  say  about 
it  is  an-  attribute. 

Some  attributes  are  called  specific.  They  belong  to  the 
subject,  and  to  no  other  subject.  Those  are  attributes 
chiefly  that  distinguish  one  class  or  species  from  others. 
Thus  man  is  called  a  rational  animal.  Rationality  is 
the  specific  attribute  that  distingui^es  him  from  other 
animals.  The  specific  attribute  is  called  by  logicians,  a 
specific  difference. 
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Other  attributes  are  called  common.  They  are  essential 
to  the  subject,  but  they  belong  also  to  other  subjects. 
Thus,  it  is  an  attribute  of  gold  to  be  yellow.  If  a  metal 
is  not  yellow,  it  is  not  gold.  But  other  things  are  yellow 
besides  gold.  The  colour  yellow  is  an  attribute  common 
to  many  subjects.  These  common  attributes  are  called 
properties. 

Other  attributes  are  accidental.  Whatever  attribute 
can  be  removed  from  the  subject  without  destroying  the 
subject,  is  considered  to  be  accidental.  A  hat  may  be 
white,  or  black,  or  made  of  beaver,  silk,  or  straw;  these 
are  accidental  attributes,  for  they  all  might  be  changed, 
and  yet  the  subject  remain  a  hat.  These  attributes  are 
called  accidents. 

This  relation  of  subject  and  attribute  is  a  very  extensive 
one.  Almost  everything  we  see,  or  hear,  or  know,  is  a 
subject,  and  has  some  kind  of  attributes.  The  usual  way 
in  which  we  define  or  describe  anything,  is  by  an  enume- 
ration of  its  attributes. 

You  will  now  observe  how  the  relation  of  subject  and 
attribute  is  applied  in  reasoning. 

1.  From  the  presence  of  the  subject,  we  infer  the 
presence  of  the  attribute.  Arguments  of  this  kind  are 
often  expressed  in  a  conditional  form.  Thus,  we  may  say 
— If  this  be  a  magnet,  it  will  attract  iron.  If  this  be  an 
oyster,  it  is  good  for  food.  If  he  be  a  wise  son,  he  will 
obey  his  Other's  instruction.  If  he  be  a  good  father,  he 
will  attend  to  the  education  of  his  children.  If  he  be  an 
honest  man,  he  will  pay  his  debts  when  he  has  the  power, 
even  though  his  creditors  may  have  given  him  a  legal 
release. 

2.  From  the  presence  of  the  specific  attribute,  or  of 
all  the  common  attributes,  we  infer  the  presence  of  the 
subject.  You  will  observe  that  this  rule  is  the  reverse  of 
the  former.  By  the  former  rule,  from  the  presence  of  the 
subject  we  inferred  the  presence  of  the  attribute.  By  this 
rule,  from  the  presence  of  the  attribute,  we  infer  the 
presence  of  the  subject.  In  the  former  case  we  said — This 
is  a  good  tree,  therefore  it  will  bear  good  ftrdt.  In  the 
present  case  we  say — This  tree  bears  good  fruit,  therefore 
it  is  a  good  tree.     In  the  same  manner,  from  the  language 
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or  conduct  of  an  individual,  we  should  form  an  opinion  of 
his  character.  So,  if  we  should  find  a  metal  having  all 
the  common  attributes  of  gold,  we  should  know  that  it  is 
gold.  This  principle  is  of  great  use  in  chemical  experi- 
ments. Thus,  we  know  that  certain  bodies  have  certain 
affinities  for  other  bodies.  To  ascertain,  therefore,  whether 
this  body  be  present  in  any  compound  substance,  we  add 
some  body,  for  which  the  body,  whose  presence  we  wish  to 
detect,  has  an  affinity,  or  upon  which  it  produces  a  known 
effect.  There  are  certain  chemical  tests  which  are  in  con- 
stant use  in  such  cases.  Thus,  the  presence  of  the  specific 
attribute  shows  the  presence  of  the  subject. 

3.  From  the  absence  of  the  subject,  we  infer  the  absence 
of  its  specific  attribute.  Thus  we  may  say — This  man  is 
not  an  educated  mau;  therefore  he  is  not  qualified  to  be 
a  teacher.  This  man  has  had  no  experience  in  war;  there- 
fore he  cannot  be  qualified  to  be  a  general.  He  has  an 
impediment  in  his  speech;  therefore  he  is  not  fit  for  an 
orator.  Observe,  although  the  absence  of  a  subject  shows 
the  absence  of  its  specific  attribute,  it  does  not  prove  the 
absence  of  any  of  its  common  attributes  or  properties. 
For  these  attributes  belong  also  to  other  sublets. 

4.  From  the  absence  of  an  essential  attribute,  we  infer 
the  absence  of  the  subject.  This  rule  is  the  reverse  of 
the  last.  By  the  last  rule  we  should  say — This  is  not  a 
good  tree;  therefore  it  will  not  bear  good  fruit.  By  the 
present  rule  we  should  say — This  tree  does  not  bear  good 
fruit;  therefore  it  is  not  a  good  tree.  So  it  is  an  attribute 
of  mind  to  think.  Matter  cannot  think,  and  hence  we 
infer  that  matter  is  not  mind.  Again,  it  is  an  attribute 
of  matter  to  be  divisible ;  but  mind  is  not  divisible ;  hence 
we  infer  that  mind  is  not  matter. 

5.  If  any  two  attributes  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
subject,  then  we  may  infer  $hat  these  two  attributes  are 
not  inconsistent  with  each  other.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  he  was  also  a  good  man 
of  business;  hence  we  infer  that  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  is 
not  incompatible  with  habits  of  business.  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton  was  a  very  benevolent  man,  and  yet  a 
great  sportsman;  and  hence  we  infer  that  benevolent 
feelings  are  not   incompatible  with  a  fondness  for  field- 
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sports.  The  law  of  Moses  required  the  Israelites  to  treat 
all  strangers  with  justice  and  kindness,  and  yet  the  law  of 
Moses  allowed  the  Israelites  to  receive  interest  for  monev 
lent  to  strangers;  we  may  therefore  infer  that  it  is  not  un- 
just or  unkind  to  strangers  to  receive  interest  for  the  loan 
of  money. 

6.  If  the  same  attribute  can  be  ascribed  to  one  specified 
subject  and  not  to  another,  then  we  may  infer  that  these 
two  subjects  are  different  from  each  other.  Thus,  if  the 
soul  of  man  can  reason,  and  the  soul  of  a  brute  cannot 
reason,  we  infer  that  the  soul  of  a  man  is  different  from 
the  soul  of  a  brute.  If  all  fever  produces  thirst,  and  the 
patient  does  not  suffer  thirst,  we  infer  that  the  patient  ha^ 
no  fever.  "A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones;  you  see 
that  I  have  flesh  and  bones;  you  see  then  that  I  am  not  a 
spirit"  You  will  observe  that  all  these  conclusions  are 
n^ative.  We  deny  that  One  thing  is  another,  because  the 
attribute  can  be  ascribed  to  one  of  these  things  and  not  to 
the  other. 

7.  If  a  subject  have  certain  attributes,  we  infer  that  it  is 
adapted  for  the  use  to  which  those  attributes  are  applicable. 
The  attributes  of  a  joint-stock  bank  are,  that  it  has  more 
than  six  partners,  that  it  has  an  amount  of  paid-up  capital, 
and  that  on  the  death  or  retirement  of  any  of  its  partners 
their  portion  of  the  capital  is  not  withdrawn,  but  is  trans- 
ferred to  other  parties;  and  hence  we  infer  that  it  is  a 
safer  system  of  banking  for  the  public  than  if  the  partners 
were  no  more  than  six,  and  the  death  or  retirement  of  any 
partner  would  cause  the  withdrawal  of  his  portion  of  the 
capital.  So  from  the  attributes  of  the  precious  metals, 
divisibility,  durability,  and  portability,  it  was  inferred  that 
they  were  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  coin. 

8.  The  presence  of  similar  attributes  in  two  or  more 
subjects  shows  the  probability  of  their  corresponding  in 
other  attributes.  This  is  called  "  reasoning  by  analogy," 
which  we  shall  discuss  more  at  length  hereafter. 

9.  The  presence  of  any  attribute  shows  the  absence  of 
a  contrary  attribute.  This,  of  course,  refers  only  to  acci- 
dental attributes,  for  an  essential  attribute  cannot  be 
absent  from  its  subject.  Thus,  if  the  weather  be  hot,  it 
is  not  cold;  if  a  banker  be  rich,  he  is  not  poor;  if 
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avaricious,  he  is  not  liberal ;  if  he  have  the  gout,  he  is  not 
in  good  health. 

10.  In  reasoning  upon  the  relation  subsisting  between 
subject  and  attribute,  it  is  always  necessary  to  digtinguith 
between  those  attributes  which  are  essential,  and  those  which 
are  accidental.  For,  if  we  take  accidental  attributes,  and 
ai^e  upon  them  as  though  they  were  essential,  our  reason- 
ings will  be  erroneous.  Some  men  of  great  minds  have 
had  feeble  bodies,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  feeble  body 
tends  to  invigorate  the  mind.  Some  men  of  great  intel- 
lectual powers  have  been  addicted  to  great  vices,'  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  great  vices  are  a  mark  of  intellect. 
Some  good  bankers  have  been  uncourteous  in  their  man- 
ners, but  it  does  not  follow  that  want  of  courtesy  is  any 
proof  of  being  a  good  banker. 

11.  Erroneous  reasonings  under  this  head  sometimes 
arise  from  our  omission  to  take  into  account  some  one  or 
more  of  the  essential  attributes,  A  tradesman  may  have 
all  the  attributes  of  a  good  man  of  business,  except  that 
he  is  fond  of  speculation.  A  young  woman  may  have  all 
the  attributes  of  a  good  wife,  except  sweetness  of  temper. 
A  house  may  have  all  the  attributes  of  an  agreeable  resi- 
dence, except  that  the  chimney  smokes.  A  man  may 
have  all  the  attributes  of  an  excellent  friend,  except  that 
he  cannot  keep  a  secret.  Now,  in  these  cases,  if  you  had, 
from  a  review  of  the  other  attributes,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, **  That  tradesman  is  worthy  of  high  credit;"  "  That 
young  woman  would  make  an  excellent  wife;"  "That 
house  is  a  most  agreeable  residence;*'  "That  man  is  a 
most  judicious  friend,"  you  would  have  formed  erroneous 
conclusions. 

12.  It  may  also  happen,  that  wnen  we  have  noticed  all 
the  attributes,  our  judgment  may  be  kept  in  suspense  from 
the  conflicting  character  of  these  attributes.  If  we  have  to 
hire  servants,  those  who  are  most  skilled  may  be  deficient 
in  sobriety,  or,  if  not  deficient  in  sobriety,  they  may  be 
deficient  in  industry,  or  in  cleanliness.  If  we  want  a 
house,  we  cannot  find  one  that  has  all  the  attributes  we 
require.  If  we  wish  to  emigrate,  we  can  discover  no  colony 
exactly  suited  to  our  circumstances.  In  these  cases  we 
must  balance  the  attributes  one  against  the  other.     Here, 
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a  Ml  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  plenty  of  commoil 
sense,  are  the  best  guides.  The  rules  of  k^c,  however, 
will  teach  us  to  decide  coolly  and  systematically.  The 
best  way  is  that  of  Dr.  Franklin.  Write  down  on  paper 
Jirst,  all  the  reasons  for  the  affirmative,  and  then  all  the 
reasons  for  the  negative.  Having  all  the  reasons  thus 
before  your  eyes,  weigh  them  deliberately,  and  see  which 
preponderate. 

Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on, 

And  let  thine  eyelids  look  straight  before  thee ; 

Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet, 

And  let  all  thy  ways  lie  established. — Prov.  iv.  25,  26. 

The  following  illustrations  of  this  principle  of  Eeason- 
ing,  are  taken  from  the  author's  writings  on  Banking : — 

1. — ^Attetbtji^s  op  a  Bankee. 

To  be  a  good  banker  requires  some  intellectual  and  some  moral 
qualifications.  A  banker  need  not  be  a  man  of  talent,  but  he  should 
be  a  man  of  wisdom.  Talent,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
ordinarily  used,  implies  a  strong  development  of  some  one  faculty 
of  the  mind.  Wisdom  implies  the  due  proportion  of  all  the  faculties. 
A  banker  need  not  be  a  poet  or  a  philosopher — a  man  of  science 
or  of  literature — an  orator  or  a  statesman.  He  need  not  possess 
any  one  remarkable  quality  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  He  will  possibly  be  t^  better  banker  without 
any  of  these  distinctions.  It  is  only  necessary  that  he  should 
possess  a  large  portion  of  that  practical  quality  which  is  called 
common  sense.  Banking  talent  (using  the  word  ialent  here  in 
the  sense  of  adaptation  of  character  to  any  particular  pursuit) 
consists  more  in  the  union  of  a  number'  of  qualities,  not  in  them- 
iSelves  individually  of  a  striking  character,  but  rare  only  in  their 
combination  in  the  same  person.  It  is  a  mistake-  to  suppose  that 
banking  is  such  a  routine  employment  that  it  requires  neither 
knowledge  nor  skill.  The  number  of  banks  that  have  failed 
within  the  last  fifty  years  is  sufficient  to  show  that  to  be  a 
good  banker  requires  qualities  as  rare  and  as  important  as 
those  which  are  necessary  to  attain  eminence  in  any  other 
pursuit. 

2. — ^Attbibutes  of  the  London  and  Westminsteb 

Bank. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  is  5,000,000/.  sterling,  in  50,000  shares 
of  100/.  each.    The  sum  of  20/.  has  been  paid  on  each  share,  so 
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that  the  paid-up  capital  is  1,000,000/.  sterling.  This  presents 
the  most  perfect  security  to  the  public,  and  gives  the  bank  the 
most  ample  means  for  affording  to  its  customers  every  reasonable 
accommodation. 

The  bank  has  above  eleven  hundred  partners,  whose  names  are 
roistered  at  the  Stamp  Office,  and  are  printed  with  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Directors.  The  advantage  obtained  hj  a  joint-stock 
proprietary  is,  that  those  partners  who  are  customers  to  the  bank 
participate  in  the  profits  made  by  their  own  accounts. 

Current  accounts  are  received  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
observed  by  the  London  bankers.  Every  person  connected  with 
the  establishment  signs  a  declaration  of  secrecy  as  to  the  accounts 
of  incfividuals.  No  Uhristmas  boxes  or  other  gratuities  are  allowed 
to  be  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  bank.  The  bank  also  takes  the 
agency  of  joint-stock  banks,  private  bankers^  and  other  parties 
residing  at  a  distance. 

Parties  who  are  desirous  of  having  current  accounts,  without 
being  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  balance,  are  charged  a 
smaU  commission,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  their  trans- 
actions. This  extends  the  advantage  of  a  banking  account  to 
parties  having  moderate  incomes,  or  who  in  the  course  of  their 
business  find  ample  employment  for  their  capital 

Sums  from  10/.  to  1,000/.  are  received  on  deposit,  at  a  rate  of 
interest  to  be  fixed  at  the  time,  and  they  are  re-payable  upon 
demand,  without  notice.  For  these  sums,  receipts  are  granted, 
called  deposit  receipts.  By  allowing  interest  on  small  sums,,  the 
benefit  of  the  deposit  system,  as  practised  in  Scotland,  is  ex- 
tended to  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Sums  of  1,000/.  and  upwards  are  also  reoeived  on  deposit 
receipts,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  with  regard  to 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  time  of  re-payment.  Trustees  and 
others  who  have  money  which  they  cannot  immediately  employ, 
may  thus  obtain  interest  for  it,  until  an  opportunity  occurs  for  its 
permanent  investment.  Parties  may  lodge  money  upon  an  interest 
account  who  have  no  current  account,  and  those  who  have  current 
accounts  may  transfer  any  portion  of  their  balance  to  an  interest 
account. 

3. — Attbibutes  op  a  Country  Private  Bank. 

These  banks  cannot  have  more  than  six  partners.  They  are 
banks  of  deposit,  of  loan,  and  of  discount.  As  banks  of  deposit, 
they  usually  allow  interest  on  both  deposits  and  balances  of 
current  accounts,  and  charge  a  commission  on  the  amount  of  the 
transactions.  In  commercial  or  manufacturing  districts  their 
advances  are  usually  ijiade  by  way  of  discount;  in  agricultural 
districts,  frequently  oy  loans.  They  remit  money  by  issuing  bills 
or  letters  of  credit  on  London,  or  they  direct  their  agents  to 
make  payments  to  bankers  or  other  parties  resid^t  in  London. 
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Asbz^nks  of  circulation,  they  have  at  various  times  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  public  attention,  and  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  legislation. 

Those  bankers  who  wish  to  issue  notes  must  take  out  a  licence, 
which  will  cost  30/.,  and  must  be  renewed  every  year.  They 
may  re-issue  any  notes  not  above  the  value  of  100/.  as  often  as 
they  think  proper.  And  should  any  of  the  firm  die  or  remote 
from  the  business,  the  notes  may  be  issued  by  the  remaininp^ 
partners.  But  they  cannot  be  re-issued  by  a  new  firm,  which 
does  not  include  any  member  belonging  to  the  firm  by  whom  the 
notes  were  first  issued. 

4. — Attributes  op  Bills  op  Exchange. 

A  bill  of  exchange  is  a  written  order  from  one  person  to 
another,  directing  him  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  either  to  the 
drawer  or  to  a  third  person  at  a  future  time.  This  is  usually  a 
certain  number  of  days,  weeks,  or  months,  either  after  the  date 
of  the  bill,  or  after  sight ;  that  is,  after  the  person  on  whom  it  is 
drawn  shall  have  seen  it,  and  shall  have  written  on  the  bill  his 
willingness  to  pay  it.  The  party  expresses  this  willingness  by 
writing  on  the  bill  the  word  "  accepted"  and  his  name.  If  the  bill 
be  drawn  after  sight,  he  also  writes  the  date  of  the  acceptance. 

The  person  who  draws  a  bill  is  called  the  drawer ;  the  person 
on  whom  it  is  drawn  is  called  the  drawee :  after  the  bill  is  ac- 
cepted the  drawee  is  called  the  accepter.  The  person  who 
indorses  a  bill  is  called  the  indorser ;  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
indorsed  is  the  indorsee.  The  person  who  pays  a  bill  is  the 
payer ;  the  person  to  whom  it  is  paid  is  the  payee.  These  and 
similar  terms  may  be  illustrated  by  a  circumstance  said  to  have 
occurred  on  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness,  on  a  trial  re- 
specting a  mortgage. — Counsellor.  "  Now,  sir,  you  are  a  witness 
in  this  case ;  pray  do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  mort- 
gager and  the  mortgagee?" — Witness.  "To  be  sure  I  do.  For 
instance,  now  suppose  I  nod  at  you,  I  am  the  nod-er,  and  you  are 
the  nod-ee."  The  word  discountee,  denoting  the  person  for 
whom  a  bill  is  discounted,  is  not  used  in  England,  but  I  observe 
in  the  parliamentary  evidence  that  it  was  employed  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  from  Scotland. 

In  doubtful  cases,  the  banker,  before  discounting  a  bill,  will 
probably  look  through  his  books,  and  satisfy  himself  with  regard 
to  the  following  inquiries : — 

What  is  the  character  of  the  customer  ?  This  inquiry  will  be 
answered  from  the  Information  Book.  What  is  the  usual  balance 
of  his  cash  accounts?  This  will  be  answered  by  the  Daily 
Balance  Book.  What  amount  has  he  now  under  discount  ?  This 
will  be  answered  from  the  Discount  Ledger,  and  will  suggest 
other  inquiries.  Is  that  amount  greater  or  less  than  usual? 
What  proportion  does  that  amount  Dear  to  the  average  amount; 
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of  his  cash  balance  ?  Is  the  amount  chiefly  upon  few  parties,  or 
is  it  dirided  among  a  number  P  Have  their  bills  been  discounted 
chiefly  upon  the  strength  of  the  customer,  or  upon  the  strength 
of  other  parties  ?  Are  his  bills  generally  paid  ?  He  will  then 
proceed  to  inquire  about  the  other  parties  to  the  bill.  What  is 
the  character  of  the  accepter  in  the  Information  Book?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  transactions  between  the  customer  and  the 
accepter,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  ?  Has  he  had  any  bills 
upon  him  before,  and  have  they  been  punctually  paid  ?  Are  there 
any  bills  upoji  him  now  running,  and  how  soon  will  they  become 
due? 

5. — Attbibutes  op  Cash  Credits. 

A  cash  credit  is  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  bank  to 
advance  to  an  individual  such  sums  of  money  as  he  mav  from 
time  to  time  require,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  a  certain  dednite 
amount,  the  individual  to  whom  tne  credit  is  given  enteriug  into 
a  bond  with  securities,  generally  two  in  number,  for  the  repay- 
ment on  demand  of  the  sums  actually  advanced,  with  interest 
upon  each  issue  from  the  day  upon  which  it  is  made. 

Cash  credits  are  rarely  given  for  sums  below  100/. ;  they 
generally  ran»e  from  200/.  to  500/.,  sometimes  reaching  1,000/., 
and  occasionally  a  larger  sum. 

A  cash  credit  is,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  as  an  overdrawn 
current  account,  except  that  in  a  current  account  the  party  over- 
draws on  his  own  individual  security,  and  in  the  cash  credit  he 
finds  two  sureties  who  are  responsible  for  him.  Another  dif- 
ference is,  that  a  person  cannot  overdraw  his  current  account, 
without  requesting  permission  each  time  from  the  bank;  whereas 
the  overdrawing  of  a  cash  credit  is  a  regular  matter  of  busi- 
ness,— it  is  in  fact  the  very  thing  for  which  the  cash  credit  has 
been  granted. 

6.— Attributes  or  a  Speculation. 

Banks  of  circulation  have  also  been  accused  of  encouraging  a 
spirit  of  speculation. 

To  obtain  clear  ideas  as  to  the  justice  of  this  charge,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  define  accurately  the  nature  of  speculation,  and 
to  view  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  governed. 

Between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  of  any  commodity 
there  are  generally  two  or  more  parties,  who  are  merchants  or 
dealers.  The  demand  for  any  commodity  is  either  a  speculative 
or  a  consumptive  demand.  The  demand  by  the  consumers  who 
purchase  for  immediate  use,  is  always  a  consumptive  demand. 
JBut  if  the  commodity  purchased  be  not  intended  for  immediate 
use,  but  is  purchased  at  any  given  time,  merely  because  the  pur- 
chaser apprehends  that  its  price  will  advance,  then  is  that  demand 
a  speculative  demand.    So,  if  a  merchant  purchase  of  a  manu- 
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facturer,  or  a  farmer,  such  a  quantity  of  commodities  as,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  bis  trade,  he  is  likely  to  require,  that  demand 
may  be  considered  a  consumptive  demand ;  but  if,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  rise  in  price,  he  mis  his  warehouses  with  gooas  for 
which  he  has  no  immediate  sale,  then  is  that  demand  a  specu- 
lative demand.  A  speculation,  then,  is  that  kind  of  traffic  in 
which  the  dealer  expects  to  realize  a  profit,  not  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade,  but  by  the  intervention  of  some  fortuitoas 
circumstance  that  shall  change  the  price  of  the  commodity  in 
which  he  deals. 

A  speculation  in  any  commodity,  therefore,  is  occasioned  by 
some  opinion  that  may  be  formed  of  its  future  price.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  price  of  commodities  is  governed  by  the  propor- 
tion that  may  exist  between  the  supply  and  the  demand.  Wnat- 
ever  increases  the  supply,  or  diminishes  the  demand,  will  lower 
the  price ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  diminishes  the  supply, 
or  increases  the  demand,  will  advance  the  price.  The  greater 
part  of  our  food,  and  the  materials  of  most  of  our  clothing,  are 
produced  by  the  seasons ;  and  the  quantity  produced  in  each  year 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  most  uncertain  oi  all 
things, — ^the  weather.  Here,  then,  is  a  wide  field  for  speculation. 
If  our  food,  like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  were  supplied  to  us 
day  by  day,  in  exactly  the  quantity  that  each  individual  required, 
it  would  furnish  no  subject  for  speculation.  But  as  long  as  the 
seasons  are  variable  in  the  quantity  of  their  productions,  so  long 
will  speculation  exist.  Many  commodities,  too,  besides  being 
influenced  by  the  seasons,  are  influenced  by  several  other  circum- 
stances,— as  a  state  of  peace  or  war, — the  opening  of  new 
markets, — the  discovery  of  cheaper  modes  of  production, — or  the 
substitution  of  a  rival  commodity ;  all  these  circumstances  have^ 
an  effect  upon  price,  and  the  dealer  who  buys  or  sells  any  com- 
modity in  expectation  that  an  alteration  in  price  wiU  be  produced 
by  such  causes,  is  a  speculator. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  no  system  of  banking  can  prevent 
speculation,  and  that  speculations  would  be  formed,  even  were 
there  no  bank  in  existence.  We  learn  from  Holy  Writ,  that  the 
owners  of  corn  sometimes  refused  to  sell,  in  expectation  of  an 
advance  of  price.  These  were  speculations,  though  Judea  had 
neither  banks  nor  paper  money.  If  it  be  said  that  the  country 
banks  are  the  cause  of  speculation,  I  will  ask  how  it  is  that 
speculations  exist  in  countries  where  there  are  no  countiy  banks  ? 
If  it  be  said  that  the  issuing  of  country  notes  is  the>cause  of 
speculation,  I  will  ask  how  it  is  that  Liverpool  is  the  most 
speculative  place  in  England,  although  the  Liverpool  bankers  do 
not  issue  notes  ?  If  it  be  said  that  the  speculations  of  1825 
were  produced  by  the  countiy  banks,  I  will  ask,  what  produced 
similar  speculations  in  1720,  when  there  was  not  a  single  country 
bank  in  the  kingdom  P 
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SECTION  II. 

THE   RELATION  OF  A   WHOLE  AND   ITS  PARTS. 

You  must  observe  that  some  ideas  have  no  parts.  Such 
are  many  attributes.  The  colours  green,  red,  blue,  have  no 
parts ;  nor  have  the  tastes  sweet,  sour,  bitter,  &a ;  npr  the 
sounds,  loud,  sharp,  shrill,  &c.;  nor  the  various  smells. 
The  things  that  have  parts  are  subjects  having  attributes 
Such  are  all  animals,  all  vegetables,  all  material  objects, 
and  all  particles  of  matter,  and  all  mechanical  instruments, 
of  every  kind.  An  animal  may  be  divided  into  head, 
trunk,  and  limbs.  A  tree  may  be  divided  into  root,  trunk, 
branches,  leaves,  and  £ruit.  A  Steam-engine  may  be  divided 
into  the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  A  day  may 
be  divided  mto  hours.  A  book  may  be  divided  into  parts, 
or  chapters,  and  those  parts  or.  chapters  ih&j  be  subdnrided 
into  sections  or  verses.  An  art  or  science  may  be  divided 
into  parts.  Political  economy  may  be  divided  into  pro- 
duction, distribution,  interchange,  and  consumption.  The 
business  of  a  manufactory  may  be  divided  into  its  various 
operations.  A  cotton  manu&cture  may  bo  divided  into 
the  departpaents  of  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing  and  printing. 
A  pound  sterling  may  be  divided  into  shilhngs,  and  each 
shilling  into  pence.  A  bushel  may  be  divided  into  gallons, 
and  each  gallon  into  quarts  and  pints.  A  mile  may  be 
divided  into  furlongs,  and  each  furlong  into  yards.  A  ton 
weight  may  be  divided  into  hundreds,  and  these  into  pounds 
and  ounces.  A  palace  may  be  divided  into  apartments. 
A  house  may  be  divided  into  rooms.  A  £arm  may  be 
divided  into  acres. 

We  shall  consider  the  relation  between  a  whole  and  its 
parts,  with  reference  to  arithmetical  numbers,  physical 
objects,  and  moral  ideas. 

1.  With  regard  to  arithmetical  number. 

Any  arithmetical  number  may  be  divided  into  as  many 
parts  as  it  contains  units;  and  again,  a  unit  may  be  divided 
into  any  number  of  fractional  parts.  It  is  obvious,  that 
all  the  parts  into  which  any  number  is  divided  must,  when 
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added  together,  be  equal  to  the  whole  number.  A  sove- 
reign is  equal  to  twenty  shillings;  if,  then,  you  receive  in 
exchange  for  a  sovereign  only  nineteen  shillings,  you  will 
infer  that  you  have  not  the  whole.  A  pound  weight  is 
equal  to  sixteen  ounces;  if,  then,  in  buying  a  pound  of  tea, 
or  of  sugar,  you  get  only  fifteen  ounces,  you  will  infer  that 
you  have  not  the  whole. 

Again,  if  two  numbers  that  are  equal  to  one  another  be 
multiplied  respectively  by  any  number,  the  products  will 
be  equal.  If  one  Indian  rupee  be  equal  to  one  shilling 
and  tenpence,  you  will  infer  that  twenty  rupees  will  be 
equal  to  twenty  times  one  shilling  and  tenpence.  So 
also — 

If  equal  nimibers  be  added  to  equal  numbers,  the  totals 
will  be  equal. 

If  equal  numbers  be  subtracted  from  equal  numbers, 
the  remainders  will  be  equal. 

If  equal  nimibers  be  divided  by  equal  numbers,  the 
quotients  will  be  equal. 

These  maxims  are  too  obvious  to  require  any  illustration. 
They  form  the  foundation  of  much  of  our  reasoning  with 
regard  to  figures  and  quantities. 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  are 
the  four  operations  with  regard  to  numbers,  and  these 
operations  are  often  called  into  exercise,  not  only  with 
regard  to  our  physical,  but  also  with  regard  to  our  moral 
reasonings. 

If  you  are  a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  and  are  behind  your 
time  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  morning,  that  will  amount 
in  three  hundred  days  to  seventjr-five  hours;  more  than 
equal  at  six  hours  a-day  to  a  holiday  of  twelve  days  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  A  large  number  of  small  parts  will 
make  a  great  whole. 

The  following  anecdote  proves,  by  multiplication,  the  im- 
portance of  punctuality: — 

**  A  member  of  the  Committee  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
behind  the  time,  made  an  apology,  sajiug,  the  time  passed  away 
without  his  being  aware  of  it.  A  Quaker  present  said — *  Friend, 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  admit  thy  apolo^.  It  were  matter 
of  deep  regret  that  thou  shouldest  have  wastea  thine  own  quarter 
of  an  nour ;  but  there  are  seven  besides  thyself,  vrhoae  time  thou 
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hast  2^80  consuoied,  amountins:  in  the  whole  to  two  hours — and 
one-eighth  of  it  only  was  thine  own  property." 

Parties  who  keep  omnibuses  or  other  public  conveyances 
waiting  for  them,  should  recollect  that  they  are  sporting 
wdth  the  time  of  all  the  other  passengers. 

While  we  multiply  in  order  to  prove  the  importance  of 
an  object,  we  use  division  when  we  wish  to  produce  a  con- 
trary impression.  Mr.  Norman,  the  Bank  Director,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  to  show  the  lightness  of  our  taxation. 
He  divided  the  total  amount  of  the  taxes  by  the  total 
number  of  the  population ;  and  he  inferred  that  the  taxa- 
tion was  light  from  the  small  average  amount  paid  by 
each  individual. 

2.  We  shall  next  consider  this  principle  of  the  whole  and 
its  parts  with  reference  to  physic^  objects. 

By  physical  objects  we  mean  objects  known  to  the 
senses, — such  as  relate  to  what  is  called  natural  philosophy. 
By  chemistry  we  ascertain  what  ai*e  the  part«  of  which  lliese 
objects  are  composed.  And  hence  we  infer  the  purposes 
to  which  they  may  be  applied.  Thus,  we  learn  that  cer- 
tain substances  may  be  employed  as  medicines;  and  we 
discover  the  effects  of  particular  kinds  of  food. 

The  relation  of  a  whole  and  its  parts  has  sometimes  a 
reference  to  questions  in  political  economy. 

"  Let  us  now  observe  how  the  value  of  a  commodity  resolves 
itself  into  three  component  parts.  Take  for  instance  a  load  of 
hay ;  its  price  pays  first  the  wages  of  the  labourer  who  cut  down 
the  grass  and  made  it  into  hay — then  the  profits  of  the  farmer 
who  sells  it, — and  lastly,  the  rent  of  the  field  in  which  it  crew. 
This,  therefore,  constitutes  the  whole  cost  of  production  of  the 
load  of  hay,  and  may  be  calfed  its  natural  value." — Mrs.  Marcet. 

3.  We  shall  now  consider  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  moral  ideas. 

The  word  moral  is  not  used  here  in  its  ethical  sense,  as 
opposed  to  immoral,  but  as  opposed  to  physical.  We 
cannot  divide  these  ideas  into  parts  so  readily  as  we  can 
divide  arithmetical  numbers,  or  separate  the  parts  of  a 
material  substance.  Hence  we  often  use  the  words  imply 
or  include,  in  order  to  denote  the  simple  ideas  of  which 
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they  are  composed.  So  gratUvde  includes  a  consciousness 
of  favours  received — ^a  disposition  to  acknowledge  them  on 
proper  occasions— and  a  resolution  to  return  them  when 
an  opportunity  occurs.  Honour  includes  a  regard  to  truth 
in  words — ^humanity  and  generosity  in  actions — candour 
and  forgiveness  in  thought^  and  resentment  of  insult  o& 
affront. 

The  following  illustrations  of  this  principle  of  Keasoning, 
are  taken  from  the  authw's  writings  on  Banking: — 

1. — ^Paets  of  Coins. 

The  calculations  which  refer  to  the  transmission  of  gold  from 
one  country  to  another,  are  very  important.  To  these  we  will 
now  refer. 

In  Endand  the  precious  metals  are  weighed  by  the  pound 
Troy.    The  following  is  the  table : — 

24  Grains make    1  Pennyweight. 

20  Pennyweights 1  Ounce. 

12  Ounces 1  Pound. 

Standard  gold  is  what  is  called  22  carats  One ;  that  is,  22  parts 
of  pure  gold  are  mixed  with  2  parts  of  alloy.  This  alloy  consists 
chiefly,  we  believe,  of  copper.  Our  silver  coins  have  18  penny- 
weights of  alloy  in  the  pound. 

A  pound  weight  of  gold  is  coined  into  44^  guineas,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  for  sovereigns.  An  ounce  of  standard  gold  is 
worth  3/.  17*.  \0\d.\  being  the  twelfth  part  of  i&L  14f.  6rf., 
the  value  of  a  pound  weight  of  gold. 

A  pound  weight  of  silver  is  coined  into  66  shillinffs ;  and  in 
the  same  proportion  for  crowns,  half-crowns,  and  sixpenny 
pieces. 

1  lb.  avoirdupois  of  copper  is  coined  into  24  pence— equal  to 
240/.  out  of  a  ton.  The  old  pennies  weighed  exactly  an  ounce 
avoirdupois ;  so  that  in  buying  an  ounce  of  any  commodity,  a 
poor  man  might,  if  he  thought  he  had  short  weight,  use  a  penny 
piece  for  the  weight.  For  some  years  past,  the  penny  has  been 
only  two-thirds  of  an  ounce. 

The  Money  Table  of  the  United  States  stands  thus : — 

10  Milles make  1  Cent. 

10  Cents 1  Dime. 

10  Dimes 1  Dollar. 

10  Dollars 1  Eagle. 
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The  following  is  the  Table  for  East  India  Money : — 

12  Pice make  1  Anna. 

16  Annas 1  Rapee. 

100,000  Rupees 1  Lac. 

100  Lacs 1  Crore. 

Taking  the  rupee  at  2s,,  a  crore  of  rupees  is  eaual  to  1,000,000/. 
sterling.  A  lac  is,  of  course,  10,000/.  The  figures  expressing 
Indian  money  are  not  easily  understood  by  Europeans.  The 
capital  of  the  Bank  of  Bombay  is  stated  at  52,25,000  rupees, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal  at  1,10,13,580  „  1  „  7. 
These  figures  should  be  respectively  read  thus : — Fifty-two  lacs, 
twenty-mre  thousand  rupees  —  One  crore,  ten  lacs,  thirteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  rupees,  one  anna,  and  seven 
pices. 

2. — Pabts  op  Banking  among  the  Romans. 

Their  mode  of  transacting  business  was  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  is  in  use  in  modem  times.  Into  these  houses  the  state 
or  the  men  of  wealth  caused  their  reyenues  to  be  paid,  and  they 
settled  their  accounts  with  their  creditors  by  givmg  a  draft  or 
cheque  on  the  bank.  If  the  creditor  also  had  an  account  at  the 
same  bank,  the  account  was  settled  by  an  order  to  make  the 
transfer  of  so  much  money  from  one  name  to  another.  To  assign 
over  money,  or  to  pay  money  by  a  draft,  was  called  peneribere 
and  rescribere;  the  assignment  or  draft  was  called  attributio. 
These  bankers,  too,  were  money-changers.  They  also  lent  money 
on  interest,  and  allowed  a  lower  rate  of  interest  on  money  depo*- 
sited  in  their  hands.  In  a  country  where  commerce  was  looked 
upon  with  contempt,  banking  could  not  be  deemed  yery  respect- 
able. Among  most  of  the  ancient  agricultural  nations^  there  was 
a  prejudice  against  the  taking  of  interest  for  the  loan  of  money. 
Hence  the  pnvate  bankers  at  Rome  were  sometimes  held  in  dis- 
repute, though  those  whom  the  goyernment  had  established  as 
public  cashiers,  or  receivers-general,  as  we  may  term  them,  held 
so  exalted  a  rank  that  some  of  them  became  consuls. 

The  Romans  had  also  loan  banks,  from  which  the  poor  citizens 
received  loans  without  paying  interest.  We  are  told  that  the 
confiscated  property  of  criminals  was  converted  into  a  fund  by 
Augustus  Caesar,  and  that  from  this  fund  sums  of  money  were 
lent  without  interest  to  those  citizens  who  could  pledge  value  to 
double  the  amount.  The  same  system  was  pursued  by  Tiberius. 
He  advanced  a  large  capital,  which  was  lent  for  a  term  of  two 
or  three  years  to  those  who  could  give  landed  security  to  double 
the  yalue  of  the  loan.    Alexander  Severus  reduced  the  market 
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rate  of  interest  by  lending  sums  of  money  at  a  low  rate,  and  by 
advancing  money  to  poor  citizens  to  purchase  lands,  and  agreeing 
to  receive  payment  from  the  produce. 

3. — ^Parts  op  the  Business  op  Modern  Banking. 

The  exchanging  of  money,  the  lending  of  money,  tlie  borrow- 
ing of  money,  the  transmitting  of  money,  are  the  four  principal 
branches  of  the  business  of  modem  bandying,  and  in  most  coun- 
tries they  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  here  named. 

A  division  of  labour  among  banking  institutions  is  by  no 
means  a  new  idea.  There  is  scarcely  any  bank  that  carries  on 
every  branch  of  the  business  of  banking.  The  dealing  in  foreign 
exchanges,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  business  of  Con- 
tinental bankers,  is  quite  unluiown  to  English  bankers ;  it  is  con- 
fined to  merchants,  or  to  large  monied  houses,  like  the  Messrs. 
Hothschild.  In  London,  the  West-end  bankers,  as  Messrs.  Coutts 
and  Messrs.  Drummond,  do  not  discount  commercial  bills,  but 
confine  their  advances  to  mortgages,  as  their  connexions  lie 
chiefly  among  the  aristocracy;  while  the  city  bankers  look  on 
morto:ages  with  horror,  and  make  their  advances  by  the  discount 
of  bills  and  short  loans  on  personal  security.  Loan  Banks,  or 
Monts  de  Piet^,  have  been  in  existence  for  several  centuries  as 
a  distinct  brancli  of  business,  and  loan  societies  are  now  sanctioned 
with  us  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Some  London  bankers  do  not 
take  the  agency  of  country  banks,  while  the  agency  of  colonial 
and  foreign  banks  is  often  taken  by  mercantile  houses,  who  carry 
on  no  other  part  of  the  business  of  bankers.  I  might  add  to 
these  illustrations,  but  these  are  enough  to  show  that  division 
of  labour  among  banking  institutions  is  accordant  with  every-day 
practice,  and  therefore  the  new  exchange  banks,  in  marking  out 
for  themselves  a  particular  line  of  conduct,  cannot  be  charged 
with  any  deviation  from  acknowledged  principles. 


The  advocates  of  one  bank  of  issue  seem  to  think  that  they 
strengthen  their  cause  prodigiously  by  contending  that  the  issuing 
of  notes  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  banking.  Hence  they  use 
the  phrase  "  country  issuers,"  not  country  banks.  Arguments, 
founded  on  verbal  distinctions,  are  seldom  worthy  of  a  serious 
refutation.  Bankers,  and  none  but  bankers,  have  issued  notes  in 
this  country  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  seems, 
therefore,  very  natural  to  suppose  that  the  issuing  of  notes  is  a 
part  of  their  business.    But  were  it  otherwise,  how  would  that 
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prove  the  propriety  of  establishing  a'  sole  bank  of  issue.  The 
argument  stands  thos — the  Legislature  ought  to  establish  one 
bank  of  issue,  because 'the  issuing  of  notes  is  no  part  of  the 
business  of  a  bank.    How  very  profound ! 


Another  argument  is,  that  the  profit  of  a  paper  circulation 
belongs  to  the  nation,  and  this  profit  can  be  most  advantageously 
realized  by  the  establishment  of  a.  sole  bank  of  issue.  Upon  a 
practical  question  abstract  reasoning  is  out  of  place.  We  will 
not  discuss  the  question  of  nationiu  right;  but  at  once  admit 
that,  should  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  her  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  her  faithful  Commons 
in  Parliament  assembled,  determine  to  take  upon  herself  the  sole 
power  of  issuing  notes  against  securities  and  gold,  and  exchang- 
ing notes  for  goid^  she  h^s  a  perfectly  constitutional  right  so  to 
do.  But  we  very  much  question  whether  this  would  be  the  plan 
the  best  adapted  for  bringing  a  large  sum  into  the  royal 
treasury. 

4. — Paets  of  the  Trading  Capital  op  a  Bank. 

Banking  is  a  kind  of  trade,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  net- 
ting money.  The  trade  of  a  banker  differs  from  other  trades, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  the  money  of  other 
people. 

The  trading  capital  of  a  bank  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  : 
the  invested  capital,  and  the  banking  capital.  The  invested 
capital  is  the  money  paid  down  by  the  partners  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  ousiness.  This  may  be  called  the  real  capital. 
The  banking  capital  is  that  portion  of  capital  which  is  created 
by  the  bank  itself  in  the  course  of  its  business,  and  may  be 
called  the  borrowed  capital. 

There  are  three  ways  of  raising  a  banking  or  borrowed  capital : 
first,  by  receiving  deposits;  secondly,  by  the  issuing  of  notes; 
thirdly,  by  the  drawing  of  bills.  If  a  person  will  lend  me  100/. 
for  nothing,  and  I  lend  that  100/.  to  another  person  at  four  per 
cent,  interest,  then,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  i  shall  gain  4/.  by 
the  transaction.  Again,  if  a  person  will  take  my  "  promise  to 
pay,"  and  bring  it  back  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  pay  me 
four  per  cent,  for  it,  just  the  same  as  though  I  had  lent  him 
100  sovereigns,  then  I  shall  gain  4/.  by  that  transaction ;  and 
again,  if  ^  person  in  a  country  town  brings  me  100/.  on  con- 
dition that,  twenty-one  days  afterwards,  1  shall  pay  the  same 
amount  to  a  person  in  London,  tiien,  whatever  interest  I  can 
make  of  the  money  during  the  twenty-one  days,  will  be  my 
profit.    This  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  operations  of  banking, 
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and  of  the  way  in  which  a  banking  capital  is  created  by  means  of 
deposits,  notes,  and  bills. 


In  all  countries  where  capital  has  accumulated,  there  is  a  class 
of  men  who  become  dealers  in  capital.  They  are  not  themselves 
engaged  in  trade,  but  they  furnish  merchants  and  traders  with 
such  temporary  supplies  of  capital,  as  they  may  occasionally  or 
periodically  require.  These  men  are  styled  bankers.  It  is  their 
business  to  economise  the  national  capital — to  increase  the  rapidity 
of  its  circulation — ^and  thus  to  render  it  more  productive.  In  a 
district  where  there  is  no  banker,  a  merchant  or  trader  must 
always  keep  by  him  a  sum  of  money  adequate  to  meet  any  sudden 
demand.  But  when  a  bank  is  established,  he  need  not  retain 
this  sum.  He  may  trade  to  the  full  amount  of  his  capital,  and  if 
he  should  have  occasion  for  a  temporary  loan,  he  may  obtain  it  by 
way  of  discount  from  the  bank.  Thus  the  productive  capital  of 
this  country  is  increased.  The  banker  is  a  depository  of  capital. 
He  is  like  the  fly-wheel  of  an  engine,  he  either  receives  or  com- 
municates power,  as  the  occasion  may  require,  and  thus  main- 
tains the  flnnness  and  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery  of 
commerce. 

Bankers  are  not  merely  lenders  of  capital — ^they  are  dealers  in 
capital.  They  borrow  of  those  who  wish  to  lend — they  lend  to 
those  who  wish  to  borrow.  The  borrowing  of  capital  is  effected 
by  the  system  of  deposits.  Not  merely  merchants  and  traders; 
but  persons  out  of  trade;  noblemen,  gentlemen,  farmers,  and 
others,  have  usually  in  their  possession  small  sums  of  money,  which 
they  keep  by  them  to  meet  their  occasional  expenses. — When  a 
bank  is  established  in  their  neighbourhood,  they  lod^e  the  sums 
of  money  upon  interest  with  the  bankers.  Individually  they 
may  be  of  small  amount,  but  collectively  they  make  a  considerable 
sura,  which  the  banker  employs  in  granting  facilities  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce.  Thus,  these  little 
rivulets  of  capital  are  united  and  form  a  powerful  stream,  which 
propels  the  wheels  of  manufactures,  and  sets  in  motion  the 
machinery  of  industry. 

Bankers  also  employ  their  own  credit  as  capital. — ^They  issue 
notes,  promising  to  pay  the  bearer  a  certain  sum  on  demand.  As 
long  as  the  public  are  willing  to  take  these  notes  as  gold,  they 
produce  the  same  effects.  The  banker,  who  makes  advances  to 
the  agriculturist,  the  manufacturer,  or  the  merchant,  in  his  own 
notes,  stimulates  as  much  the  productive  powers  of  the  country, 
and  provides  employment  for  as  many  labourers,  as  if,  by  means 
of  the  philosopher's  stone,  he  had  created  an  equal  amount  of 
solid  gold.  It  is  this  feature  of  our  banking  system  that  has 
been  most  frequently  assailed.    It  has  been  called  a  system  of 
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fictitious  credit — a  raising  the  wind — a  system  of  bubbles.  Call 
it  what  you  please,  we  will  not  quarrel  about  names;  but  bj 
whatever  name  you  please  to  call  it,  it  is  a  powerful  instrument 
of  production.  If  it  be  a  fictitious  system,  its  effects  are  not 
fictitious ;  for  it  leads  to  the  feedinpr,  the  clothing,  and  the  em- 
ploying of  a  numerous  population.  If  it  be  a  raisine  the  wind,  it 
is  the  wind  of  commerce,  that  bears  to  distant  markets  the  pro- 
duce of  our  soil,  and  wafts  to  our  shores  the  production  of  every 
climate. — If  it  be  a  system  of  bubbles,  the^  are  bubbles  which, 
like  those  of  steam,  move  the  mighty  engines  that  promote  a 
nation's  greatness  and  a  nation's  wealth. 

Thus  a  banker  in  three  ways  increases  the  productive  powers  of 
capital.  First — he  economises  the  capital  already  in  a  state  of 
employment.  Secondly — by  the  system  of  deposits,  he  gives  em- 
ployment to  capital  that  was  previously  unproductive.  Thirdly — 
oy  the  issue  of  his  own  notes  he  virtually  creates  capital  by  the 
substitution  of  credit. 

Bankinff  promotes  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  chiefly  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  and  efficiency  of  its  capital.  In  the  history 
of  commerce  we  find  no  principle  more  firmly  established  than 
this — that  as  the  capital  of  a  country  is  increased,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  industry  will  flourish ;  and  when 
capital  is  diminished,  these  will  decline.  The  man  who  attempts 
to  annihilate  any  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country  in  which  he 
dwells,  is  as  forgetful  of  his  own  advantage  as  the  miller  who 
should  endeavour  to  dry  up  the  mountain-stream  which  turns  the 
wheels  of  his  machinery,  or  the  farmer  who  should  desire  to  in- 
tercept the  sun  and  the  showers  which  fertilize  his  fields. 

5. — The  Division  of  Labour. 

There  is  scarcely  any  principle  of  higher  practical  value  to  a 
community  than  that  of  the  division  of  labour.  This  principle  is, 
indeed,  so  obvious  in  its  application  and  its  results,  that  it  is  in 
some  degree  acted  upon  even  in  the  rudest  state  of  society ;  but 
it  is  only  under  the  influence  of  advancing  civilization,  tnat  its 
importance  becomes  fully  developed.  Then  the  industry  of  each 
individual  becomes  limited  to  nearly  one  operation,  and  the 
various  branches  of  human  labour  are  gradually  distributed  into 
independent  trades. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  action  of  this  principle.  It  is 
founded  upon  general  experience,  by  which  we  know  that  when 
the  mind  is  concentrated  upon  a  single  pursuit,  it  will  accomplish 
its  purpose  more  completely  than  if  its  energies  were  scattered 
and  diverted  amongst  a  variety  of  pursuits;  and  that  the  freouency 
of  performing  the  same  operation  produces  a  promptituae  and 
facility  in  its  performance  which  cannot  otherwise  oe  attained. 
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These  maxims  are  quite  as  applicable  to  commercial  and  intel- 
lectual operations,  as  to  those  which  are  purely  manual :  and,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  they  become  more  fully  carried  into 
practice  as  civilization  advances.  With  the  improvement  of 
society,  trades  are  multiplied.  An  -increased  numoer  of  trades 
denotes  an  improvement  in  our  social  system :  and  any  attempt 
to  unite  two  or  more  distinct  trades  must  be  regarded  as  a  retro- 
grade movement  towards  barbarism. 

In  the  less  improved  state  of  society,  banking  was  carried  on 
in  conjunction  with  other  trades.  The  Lombard  bankers  were 
general  merchants.  The  "new-fashioned  bankers,"  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  London  bankers,  were  goldsmiths.  But  in  the 
present  day  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground,  that  a  banker 
should  be  a  banker,  and  nothing  but  a  banker. 

The  violation  of  this  principle  was  one  great  cause  of  the 
failure  of  so  many  of  the  private  country  banks.  The  private 
bankers  were  com  merchants,  manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  &c., 
as  well  as  bankers.  The  trading  concern  usually  absorbed  all 
the  funds  of  the  banking  concern ;  the  bank  became  the  instru- 
ment of  trading  speculation ;  the  trading  speculation  failed,  and 
brought  down  the  bank.  We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  in 
most  cases  this  was  the  cause  of  the  failures  of  the  country 
bankers.  They  failed  as  traders,  not  as  bankers.  The  indi- 
vidual who  embarks  in  both  undertakings  is  generally  a  bad 
banker  and  a  bad  trader.  Excellence  cannot  be  attained  in 
either  character,  but  by  confining  the  attention  and  the  energies 
to  one  class  of  operations.  One  of  the  most  striking  advantages 
which  the  joint-stock  banks  possess  over  the  private  bankers  is, 
that  the  deed  of  partnership  in  most  cases  contains  a  clause  which 
prohibits  the  company  from  engaging  in  any  other  business  than 
banking. 

Convinced  as  we  are  of  the  importance  of  this  principle,  we 
regret  to  see  any  departure  from  it  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Tlie  Americans  are  frequently  guilty  of  this  erroneous  conduct. 
Many  of  their  banks  are  connected  by  their  charters  with  canals 
or  other  public  works ;  sometimes  even  with  branches  of  manu- 
facture. To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  we  have  heard  of 
one  instance  in  which  a  charter  conferred  upon  a  certain  company 
the  privilege  of  banking,  and  of  extracting  sugar  from  beet-root ! 
In  a  country  where  sucn  absurdities  are  permitted  to  take  place, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  should  be 
found  en^ging  extensively  in  the  purchase  and  exportation  of 
cotton.  They  will,  no  doubt,  contend  that  they  are  justified  in 
this  strange  union  of  callings  by  the  example  of  other  banks,  and 
that  it  is  done  to  promote  the  national  walfare  by  influencing 
the  foreign  exchanges.  But  no  defence  is  admissible.  A  banS 
should  be  nothing  but  a  bank.    A  departure  from  sound  principle 
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can  never  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  even  when 
that  expediency  can  be  clearly  proved.  If  the  conduct  of 
public  bodies  is  to  be  ^vemed  by  tne  expediency  of  the  moment, 
of  vfhaJt  use  are  principles  ?  and  what  general  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  their  government  ? 

Every  act  of  interference  on  the  part  of  a  bank  with  any 
business  ordinarily  carried  on  by  other  agents,  we  consider  as  a 
departure  from  this  principle;  and  we  think  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  exportation  of  g<^d  to  America  by  the  Bank  is  not 
SSL  operation  of  this  description.  The  exportation  and  importa- 
tion of  i\\e  precious  metals  have  hitiierto  been  carried  on  by  in- 
dividual merchants.  Gold,  like  any  other  commodity,  will  always 
fend  its  way  from  the  place  whei^  it  is  abundant  to  the  place 
where  it  is  in  demand.  Merchants  are  always  watchful  of  these 
variations  in  its  value,  and  regulate  their  proceedings  accordingly. 
Tiie  interference  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  this  branch  of  traffic 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  iiot  only  unnecessary,  but  to  involve  a 
direct  violation  of  the  piinciple  for  which  we  are  contending. 


SECTION  III. 

THE  BELATION   OF  GENUS  AND   SPECIES. 

feis  relation  is  founded  upon  the  act  of  classification. 
Let  us  take  -a  tree.  There  are  many  kinds  of  trees,  as  the 
oak,  the  elm ;  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  oaks  and 
elms.  Here,  then,  a  tree  is  the  genus  ;  oak,  elm,  are  the 
species;  and  a  particular  oak  or  elm  that  we  may  happen 
to  see,  is  an  individual. 

In  all  the  branches  of  natural  history,  classification  is 
very  generally  introduced^  It  is  a  rule,  that  the  genus 
can  always  be  predicated  of  each  species.  Thus  we  can  say, 
an  oak  is  a  tree,  an  elm  is  a  tree,  a  vine  is  a  tree 
This  shows  that  tree  is  a  genus,  and  that  oak,  elm,  and 
vine,  are  species  under  that  particular  genus/  We  may 
say,  a  horse  is  an  animal,  an  ox  is  an  animal,  a  dog  is  an 
animal.  This  proves  that  animal  is  a  genus,  and  that  dog, 
horse,  and  ox,  are  species  under  that  genus.  Each  species 
«nay  again  be  divided  into  inferior  species,  as  there  are 
various  kinds  of  dogs,  horses,  and  oxen. 

Grenus  and  species  have  a  reference  to  moral  idea^,  as 
well  as  to  physical  (mes.    Thus  we  may  "say,  industry  is  a 
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virtue,  frugality  is  a  virtue,  temperance  is  a  virtue.  Thi» 
shows  that  virtue  is  a  genus,  and  that  frugality,  industry, 
and  temperance,  are  its  species. 

You  will  observe  that,  although  I  call  this,  for  brevity 
sake,  the  relation  of  genus  and  species,  you  must  always 
remember  that,  while  a  genus  may  be  divided  into  species, 
each  species  may  again  be  subdivided  into  individuals.  I 
use  these  words,  genus -and  species,  being  words  in  common 
use,  to  express  the  general  idea  of  classification.  The  w6rd 
genus  denotes  a  large  class — the  word  species  a  small  class 
iiy^luded  in  the  large  cl^ss.  This  small  class  may  >some- 
times  be  again  subdivided  into  smaller  classes,  and  an 
individual  is  a  single  thing  forming  a  part  of  the  smallest 
class.  It  is  clear  that  any  single  thing  included  in  a 
smaller  class  must  be  included  in  a  largep  class.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  all  our  reasonings  from  the  relation  of 
genus  and  species. 

1.  The  mode  of  reasoning  from  genus  and  species  is 
merely  to  show  that  a  certain  species  is  properly  classed 
under  a  certain  genus,  and  then  to  affirm  or  deny  of  the 
species  what  you  may  affirm  or  deny  of  the  genus. 

Thus  you  may  say.  All  fiiiit  is  useful  to  health :  the 
apple  is  a  kind  of  fruit,  therefore  the  apple  is  useful  to 
health.  I  may  observe  that  this  principle  of  reasoning 
from  genus  to  species  is  the  only  kind  of  reasoning  in 
which  you  gain  anything  by  placing  it  in  the  form  of  a 
syllogism.  And  here,  mind,  the  argument  gains  nothing 
in  point  of  strength,  but  sometimes  it  gains  in  point  of 
clearness ;  or,  at  least,  it  gives  a  clearer  statement  of  the 
meaning  of  the  reasoner.  We  will  here  present  the  reader 
with  a  few  examples: — 

Bills  having  more  than  three  months  to  run  will  not  be  diV 
counted  at  the  Bank. 
This  bill  has  more  than  three  months  to  run. 
Therefore  this  bill  will  not  be  discounted  at  the  Bank. 

A  banker  should  never  advance  money  on  dead  securities. 

Mortgages  are  dead  securities. 

Therefore  a  banker  should  never  advance  money  on  mortgages. 

All  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  issued  at  the  branches 
arepayable  also  in  London. 
Tnis  note  was  issued  at  the  Birmingham  Branch. 
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Therefore  the  payment  of  the  note  may  be  demanded  either  at 
Birmingham  or  in  London. 

No  clergyman  can  be  a  director  of  a  trading  company. 

A  Joint-Stock  Bank  is  a  trading  company. 

Therefore  no  clergyman  can  be  a  director  of  a  Joint-Stock  Bank. 

2.  The  application  of  a  general  principle  to  a  particnlar 
•case,  is  another  mode  of  reasonings  from  the  relation  of 
genus  and  species. 

In  the  application  of  general  proverbs  we  reason  from 
the  relation  of  genus  and  species. 

Thus,  "  Honesty  ia  the  best  policy.*'  Therefore,  when  a 
public  company  has  sustained  losses,  it  is  the  best  policy  to 
a.nnounce  them  in  its  annual  report  to  the  shareholders,  as 
that  is  the  most  honest  procedure.  This  is  ope  of  the 
numerous  cases  to  whioh  this  maxim  may  be  applied.  Dr. 
Franklin  describes  several  specific  characters  under  the 
genus  that  they  "  paid  too  dear  for  their  whistle.**  And  in 
daily  life  we  meet  with  people  to  whom  is  applied  the 
maxim,  that  "they  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire;"  or 
that  "  they  carry  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket;"  or  that 
"  they  are  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  In  these  cases 
the  proverb  is  regarded  as  the  genus,  and  the  particular 
case  to  which  it  is  applied  is  the  species.  This  will  appear 
the  more  evident  if  placed  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism. 

It  is  imwise  to  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire. 

The  man  who  carries  on  more  trades  than  he  can  attend 
to,  has  too  many  irons  in  the  fire. 

Therefore,  the  man  who  carries  on  more  trades  than  he 
can  attend  to,  acts  unwisely. 

Eules  and  examples  in  any  art  or  science  sustain  the 
relation  to  each  other  of  genus  and  species. 

Take  the  following  general  rule  in  grammar  from  Lindley 
Murray : — "  Two  or  more  nouns,  &c.  in  the  singular 
number  joined  together  by  a  copulative  conjunction, 
expressed  or  understood,  must  have  verbs,  nouns,  and 
pronouns  agreeing  with  them  in  the  plural  number." 
Here  is  the  general  rule.  Now,  when  we  meet  with  two 
or.more  nouns,  joined  together  in  the  manner  stated,  we 
apply  the  rule,  and  if  we  find  that  the  verbs,  noims,  arid 
pronouns  agreeing  with  them  are  put  in  the  plural  number, 
we  infer  that  the  sei^eaise  is  grammatical;  but,  if  oHier- 
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wise,  we  say  the  sentence  is  ungrammatical.  Now  then- 
try  by  this  rule  the  following  sentences : — "  Socrates  ana 
Plato  were  wise ;  they  were  the  most  eminent  philosophers 
of  Greece."  Here  the  rule  is  observed.  "  And  so  was  also 
James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  were  partners 
with  Simon."     Here  the  rule  is  violated. 

You  perceive  then  that  the  application  of  any  generals 
rule  to  a  particular  case,  is  a  logical  process,  and  forms  aa 
argument  on  the  principle  of  genus  and  species.  I  may 
also  observe,  that  although  in  teaching  an  art  systema-j 
tically,  we  lay  down  our  rules  firsb,  and  then  give  the 
examples,  yet,  in  the  practical  operations  of  teaching,  espe- 
cially in  conversation,  it  is  usually  best  to  state  the  example 
first,  and  then  state  the  rule  as  a  deduction  from  the 
example.  Indeed,  most  general  rules  were  probably  in  the 
first  instance  deduced  from  examples.  Men  did  not  invent 
grammar  first,  and  then  leani  to  speak,  but  speech  existed 
before  gi-ammar.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  very 
extensively.  Poets  existed  before  critics,  and  the  practicaJr 
arts  before  the  sciences. 

S,  Under  this  head  of  genus  and  species  we  may  place 
reasoning  from  the  definition. 

The  genus  and  the  specific  difierence,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  are  joined  together  to  make  a  formal  definition. 
Thus,  in  the  example  quoted  from  Dr.  Watts,  at  page  22, 
juice  is  the  genus,  and  pressed  from  grapes  the  specific 
diffiBrence,  and  those  together,  the  juice  of  the  grape,  is  the 
definition  of  wine.  A  definition  formed  in  this  way  by  the 
union  of  the  genus  and  the  difference,  is  called  by  scho- 
lastic logicians  a  formal  definition.  We  cannot  always 
obtain  a  definition  of  this  kind,  but  when  we  can  do  so, 
we  may  reason  from  it  in  various  ways. 

We  may  infer  that  everything  to  which  this  definition 
will  apply  are  so  many  species  under  this  generic  term. 
Thus,  port,  sherry,  claret,  champagne,  being  all  juices  of 
grapes,  are  so  many  species  of  wine.  All  subjects  will 
not,  as  we  have  said,  admit  of  this  formal  definition.  But 
you  may  generally  commence  your  definition  by  stating 
the  genus  or  general  nature.  Thus,  if  asked  what  is  justice, 
you  may  say  it  is  "a  moral  virtue."  This  is  the  genus. 
And  then  you  may  state  wherein  it  difibrs  from  other 
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thoral  yirtues,  as  temperance,  cleanliness,  patience,  &c,; 
and  you  may  say,  justice  is  a  moral  virtue  which  consists 
in  giving  to  every  one  his  due.  Now,  having  got  a  defi- 
nition, you  may  consider  it  as  a  species,  and  affirm  of  it 
what  you  may  affirm  of  the  genus.  Thus,  having  defined 
justice  to  be  a  moral  virtue,  you  may  infJer  that  it  ought 
to  be  cultivated,  inasmuch  as  all  the  moral  virtues  ought 
to  be  cultivated.  Then  you  may  consider  the  definition 
as  a  general  principle  applicable  to  individual  cases.  And 
as  the  specific  difference  of  justice  consists  "  in  giving  to 
every  one  his  due,**  you  will  infer  that  a  master  who 
defralids  his  servant  of  his  wages,  a  tradesman  who  cheats 
his  creditors,  a  slanderer  who  speaks  ill  of  worthy  men, 
a  magistrate  who  punishes  the  innocent,  or  who  lets  the 
guilty  go  free,  does  not  act  consistently  with  justice,  as 
these  parties  do  not  give  to  every  one  his  due. 

4.  We  may  observe,  that  all  arguments  formed  on  the 
relation  of  subject  and  attribute  may  also  be  brought 
under  the  relation  of  genus  and  species. 

All  subjects  may  be  distributed  into  classes,  according 
to  their  attributes.  Thus,  some  horses  are  of  a  grey  colour. 
Now,  we  may  consider  grey  as  an  attribute  of  the  horses, 
or  we  may  consider  grey  horses  as  forming  a  class,  and  our 
reasonings  will  be  substantially  the  same,  though,  perhaps, 
changed  in  regard  to  form.  Let  us  take  an  example  from 
Dr.  Watts  :— 

"No  liar  is  fit  to  be  believed. 
Every  good  Christian  is  fit  to  be  believed. 
Therefore,  no  good  Christian  is  a  liar." 

Here  the  words  '*  fit  to  be  believed  *'  express  an  attri- 
bute, and,  as  this  attribute  will  not  apply  to  both  the 
subjects,  we  infer  that  these  subjects  are  different  See 
page  32,  No.  6. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  these  words  "fit  to  be  believed'* 
denote  a  class,  then  the  argument  will  stand  thus  : — 

•'  No  man  who  is  fit  to  be  believed  is  a  liar. 
Every  good  Christian  is  fit  to  be  believed. 
Therefore,  no  good  Christian  is  a  liar." 

Here  "  fit  to  be  believed "  denotes  a  class  of  persons, 
^nd  "  a  good  Christian  '*  is  one  of  that  class. 
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5.  So,  arguments  founded  on  the  principle  of  cause  and 
effect  may  be  brought  imder  the  principle  of  genus  and 
species. 

'*  A  good  education  is  highly  valuable,  for  it  softens  the 
manners,  and  ameliorates  the  dispositions  of  the  heart.*'' 
Here  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  But  a  scholastic 
logician  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  argument  in  this 
form,  but  would  turn  it  into  genus  and  species.  This  i& 
done  by  making  the  effect  a  genus,  and  the  caw^  a  species, 
thus : — 

"  Everything  that  softens  the  manners,  and  amelioratea 
the  disposition  of  the  heart,  is  highly  valuable.  * 

But  a  good  education  softens  the  manner  and  amelio* 
rates  the  disposition  of  the  heart 

Therefore,  a  good  education  is  highly  valuable." 

You  will  observe,  that  this  relation  of  genus  and  specie* 
does  not  strengthen  your  argument.  It  rather  weakens 
it ;  or,  at  least,  it  widens  the  field  of  objection.  An  op- 
ponent might  deny  your  first  proposition.  He  might  say, 
"  I  do  not  admit  that  everything  that  softens  the  manners 
and  ameliorates  the  disposition  of  the  heart  is  highly 
valuahle.  For  there  are  some  things  that  produce  these 
effects,  but  at  the  same  time  produce  other  effects  of  a 
dangerous  character.  Such  things,  for  instance,  it  might 
be  said,  are  theatrical  exhibitions."  Here  you  see  a  new 
field  of  argumentation  is  at  once  thrown  open.  Had  you 
stuck  to  your  original  principle  of  cause  and  effect,  you 
would  have  been  on  safer  ground.  It  is  never  advisable 
in  argumentation  to  put  yourself  in  a  position  to  be  called 
upon  to  'prove  the  affirmative  of  a  universal  proposition.  If 
a  single  exception  can  be  adduced,  your  proposition  is  re- 
futed, and  your  argument  is  overthrown. 

It  is  generally  best  to  argue  from  those  principles  of 
reasoning  which  arise  from  the  relation  of  the  things 
themselves,  and  not  to  attempt  by  mere  verbal  changes  to 
bring  your  reasonings  under  a  different  principle.  You 
shoidd  be  on  your  guard  against  this  practice,  lest  you  fall 
into  that  system  of  scholastic  logic  which  refers  only  to  the 
use  of  words,  and  leaves  unnoticed  the  nature  of  things. 

6.  We  reason  erroneously  from  the  relation  of  genua 
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and  species,  when  we  place  under  the  genus  several  species 
that  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  then  assert  of  each  species 
what  may  be  truly  asserted  of  the  genus. 

Mrs.  Opie,  who  had  previously  become  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  published  a  book  entitled,  ^*  Illustra- 
tions of  Lying  in  all  its  Branches."  Under  the  class  of 
'' practical  lies,"  she  places  the  practice  of  wearing  false 
hair.  This  we  think  is  an  erroneous  classification;  for 
if  we  use  the  word  liar  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  usually 
employed,  the  wearer  of  fidse  hair  is  not  a  species  of  that 
genus.  A  lie  implies  something  immoral ;  but  we  do  not 
think  it  is  immoral  to  conceal  defects  that  are  inconvenient 
to  the  party  himself,  or  that  would  be  impleasant  to  the 
beholders. 

In  actual  life  we  often  meet  with  erroneous  classifica- 
tions of  this  kind.  The  words  "  want  of  courtesy"  is  a 
general  term,  often  unjustly  applied  to  individual  actions. 
A  person  goes  to  transact  some  business  at  a  public  office, 
and  is  detained  much  longer  than  he  expected.  He  be- 
comes irritated,  and  declares  he  is  treated  with  want,  of 
courtesy;  whereas  the  delay  may  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  necessary  forms  of  the  office,  or  by  his  own  igno- 
rance of  those  forms.  When  a  servant  for  some  tr&ng 
oversight  is  charged  with  "neglect  of  duty,"  it  is  a  &liacy 
of  the  same  kind.  The  words  "neglect  of  duty"  is  a 
generic  phrase  that  is  applied  only  to  cases  of  wilful  or 
serious  omissions.  To  apply  it  in  trifling  cases  is  to  use  it 
illogically.  Whenever  we  wish  to  represent  any  act  in  its 
worst  colours,  we  use  generic  terms  of  so  wide  a  meaning 
as  to  include  several  species  of  offences  of  a  deeper  dye 
than  that  we  are  called  upon  to  censure;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  we  wish  to  extenuate,  we  employ  generic 
terms  that  shall  include  only  offences  of  a  lighter  hue. 
All  these  are  fallacies  arising  from  erroneous  classification 
similar  to  that  we  have  exemplified  from  Mrs.  Opie. 

7.  We  must  also  avoid  the  error  of  confounding  two  or 
more  species  because  they  belong  to  the  same  genus. 

Thus,  when  we  find  that  two  species  resemble  each  other 
in  some  respects  (which  of  course  they  always  do),  we 
should  not  infer  that  they  resemble  each  other  in  all  re- 
spects.    For  example — 
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"  He  that  says  you  are  an  aiaimal,  says  true.  He*  that 
says  you  are  a  goose,  says  you  are  an  animal.  Tljerefore 
he  that  says  you  are  a  goosey  says  true."  Here  the  twa 
premises  are  true,  and  yet  the  conclusion  is  absurd:  It  is 
true  that  you  are  an  animal,  and  that  a  goose  is  an  animal, 
and  yet  it  is  not  true  (of  course  I  mean  literally)  that  you 
are  a  goose  :  For  you  and  the  goose  belong  to  different 
species,  and  although  you  resemble  each  other  so  far  as  to 
be  properly  classed  under  the  same  genus  (animal),  yet  you 
cannot  be  asserted  to  be  each  other.  So,  dog,  horse,  camel, 
elephant,  are  species  of  animal,  but  a  dog  is  not  a  horse, 
nor  is  a  camel  an  elephant. 

In  the  case  of  the  genus  "  animal "  we  are  not  in  much- 
danger  of  falling  into  error.  But  we  meet  with  similar 
errors  elsewhere.  I  have  read  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  which  Unitarians  were  called  Mahometans. 
Both  these  bodies  agree  in  disbelieving  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  But  imder  this  generic  description,  they  form  two 
widely  different  species,  and  one  cannot  logically  be  con-; 
foun(![ed  with  the  other.  You  will  often  observe  this  prac^ 
tice  in  party  writers.  They  will  class  the  party  against  whom 
they  write  with  some  other  party  that  has  a  disreputable 
name,  and  confound  them  botii  together  under  some  generic 
description. 

8.  In  reasoning  from  this  relation  of  genus  and  species, 
we  should  carefully  notice  the  kind  of  universality  which 
is  attributable  to  the  genus ;  for,  if  the  general  proposi- 
tion be  taken  in  too  extensive  a  sense,  the  conclusion  will 
be  erroneous. 

You  will  find  that  some  political  economists  lay  down 
general  propositions,  and  reason  from  them  as  though  they 
possessed  a  mathematical  universality.  But,  from  the 
nature  of  the  science,  this  cannot  be  the  case.  It  is  a 
moral  science,  and  its  general  propositions  have  only  a 
moral  universality.  I  mean  that  these  rules  have  a  good 
many  exceptions.  For  example  :  one  of  its  principles  is, 
that  the  Government  should  not  interfere  with  matters  of 
trade — a  very  good  rule,  as  a  general  rule ;  but  when  we 
are  told  that  this  rule  is  so  inflexible  that  the  Government 
must  not  interfere  even  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  religion, 
then  we  contend  that  its  advocates  claim  for  this  rule  a 
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uniyersality  to  which  it  is  not  entitled.  In  this  sense  we 
deny  the  soundness  of  the  rule.  Nay,  even  those  political 
economists  who  maintain  most  strongly  this  principle, 
maintain  at  the  same  time  that  the  Government  ought  to 
pass  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  currency — a  subject 
with  which  trade  has  a  very  close  affinity. 

It  is  rarely  that  a  mathematical  universality  can  be 
obtained  with  regard  to  those  propositions  that  we  usually 
act  upon  in  ordinary  life.  We  believe  that  all  noblemen 
have  honourable  and  patriotic  feelings — ^that  all  judges  are 
impartial  in  their  decisions — that  all  London  merchants 
are  honest  in  their  dealings — ^that  no  cleigyman  would  tell 
an  untruth — that  our  friends,  whose  constancy  we  have 
tried,  will  never  desert  us — that  a  man  who  has  maintained 
a  high  reputation  for  thirty  years  will  maintain  it  as  long 
as  he  lives.  But  we  have  only  moral  evidence  for  all  these 
propositions,  and  we  can  get  no  more.  He  who,  in  these 
and  similar  instances,  would  refuse  to  act  until  he  should 
obtain  mathematical  evidence,  would  show  a  want  of  that 
wisdom  and  decision  which  are  essential  to  the  go9d  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  either  of  a  family,  a  comihercial 
establishment,  Or  a  political  community. 

The  following  illustrations  of  this  principle  of  reasoning 
are  taken  from  the  author's  writings  on  Banking : — 

1. — Classes  op  Pcbuc  Companies. 

This  is  the  age  of  public  companies.  The  priticiple  of  asso- 
ciation is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  of  modem  times. 
Whatever  object  we  wish  to  accomplish — whether  political  or 
commercial,  literary  or  religious — the  first  step  is  to  form  a 
society.  Those  joint-stock  associations  that  mvolve  the  outlay 
of  capital  with  a  view  to  profit,  are  called  public  t^ompanies ;  and 
these  form  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiries. 

PubUc  companies  now  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  our 
social  economy.  We  receive  our  education  in  schools  and 
colleges  founded  'by  public  companies.  We  commence  active 
life  by  opening  an  account  with  a  banking  company.  We  insure' 
our  lives  and  our  property  with  an  insurance  company.  We  avail 
ourselves  of  docks,  and  harbours,  and  bridges,  'and  canals,  con- 
structed by  public  companies.  One  company  paves  oUr  streets, 
another  supplies  us  witn  water,  and  a  third  enlighteus  us  with 
^s.    At  home,  numerous  luxuries  are  brought  within  our  reacii 
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by  different  companies.  And  if  we  wish  to  travel,  there  are  rail- 
way companies,  and  steam-boat  companies,  and  navigation  com- 
panies, *eady  to  whirl  us  to  every  part  of  the  earth.  And  when, 
after  all  this  turmoil,  we  arrive  at  our  journey's  end,  cemetery 
companies  wait  to  receive  our  remains,  and  take  charge  of  our 
bones. 

2.— Classes  op  Banks. 

Banks  have  been  divided  into  private  and  pubh'c.  A  private 
bank  is  that  in  which  there  are  but  few  partners,  and  these  attend 
personally  to  its  management.  A  public  bank  is  that  in  which 
there  are  numerous  partners,  and  they  elect  from  their  own  body 
a  certain  number,  who  are  entrusted  with  its  management.  The 
latter  are  usually  called  Joint-stock  Banks.  * 

The  London  banking  establishments,  according  to  the  last  re- 
turn, consist  of  fifty-eiglit  partnerships,  each  not  having  more 
than  six  partners ;  and  of  five  public  companies,  which  are  usually 
styled  joint-stock  banks.  The  former  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes : — 

I.  Those  who  are  members  of  the  Clearing-house. 
n.  Those  located  east  of  Temple-bar,  but  are  not  members- 
of  the  Clearing-house. 
III.  Those  located  west  of  Temple-bar. 

The  Clearing  Banks  are  banks  of  deposit  and  of  discount,  and 
they  act  as  agents  to  the'  country  banks.  The  banks  in  Tleet- 
street  and  in  Westminster  do  not  usually  discount  bills  for  their 
customers,  nor  act  as  agents  to  country  banks.  Their  connexions 
embrace  chiefly  the  clergy,  the  gentry,  and  the  nobility.  Their 
loans  to  their  customers  are  chiefly  upon  landed  security,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  hold  a  large  amount  of  exchequel:  bills  and 
other  Government  securities.  None  of  the  London  bankers  allow 
interest  on  deposits,  or  charge  commission  on  town  accounts. 
Those  who  a€t  as  agents  to  country  banks  charge  a  commission 
on  the  debit  side  of  the  account,  and  some  of  them  allow  interest 
on  the  daily  balance.  Instead  of  a  pro  rata  commission,  some 
country  banks  pay  their  agent  by  a  fixed  annual  payment,  or  by 
keeping  in  his  hands  a  certain  balance  without  interest.  None  of 
the  present  London  bankers  have  ever  issued  notes,  though,  until 
the  year  1844,  they  had  le^Uy  the  power  of  doing  so.  Several 
of  them  issue  "  Circular  Notes,"  for  the  use  of  travellers  on  the 
continent. 

3. — Classes  op  Accounts. 

By  the  Scotch  banks,  deposit  accounts  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  *'  accounts  current,  and  "  deposit  receipts."  The  "  ac- 
counts current"  are  similar  to  the  "current  accounts"  kept  by 
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merchants,  traders,  and  others  in  the  English  banks.  The  party 
pays  his  money  into  the  bank,  and  makes  all  his  payments  by 
cheques  upon  the  bank.  The  deposit  receipts  are  similar  to  what 
the  English  bankers  call  "  dead  accounts.'*  The  depositor  pays 
his  mone^  into  the  bank,  and  there  it  lies  "dead'*  until  he  has 
occasion  ior  it,  and  then  he  produces  his  receipt  and  withdraws 
the  whole  amount,  or  takes  a  new  receipt  for  any  part  he  wishes 
to  leave.  The  deposit  receipts  are  chiefly  for  the  use  of  those 
who  lodge  their  money  in  the  bank  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
securityxand  interest.  The  accounts  current  are  for  those  who, 
in  addition  to  security  and  interest,  wish  to  make  use  of  the  bank 
as  a  means  of  facilitating  their  pecuniary  transactions. 

4. — Classes  op  Bills. 

The  bills  presented*  to  a  baak  for  discount  may  generally  be 
divided  into  the  following  classes: — 

1.  Bills  drawn  by  producers  or  manufacturers  upon  wholesale 
^dealers. 

2.  Bills  drawn  by  wholesale  dealers  upon  retail  dealers. 

3.  Bills  drawn  by  retail  dealers  upon  consumers. 

4.  Bills  not  arising  out  of  trade,  but  yet  drawn  against  value, 
as  rents,  &c. 

5.  Kites,  or  accommodation  bills. 

The  first  two  classes  of  bills  are  the  best,  and  are  fair  legitimate 
bills  for  bankers  to  discount. 

The  third  class  ought  not  to  be  too  much  encouraged.  They 
are  for  comparatively  small  amounts,  and  are  drawn  by  shop- 
keepers and  tradesmen  upon  their  customers.  To  discount  these 
bills  freely  would  encourage  extravagance  in  the  accepters ;  and 
ultimately,  prove  injurious  to  the  drawers.  When  a  man  accepts 
bills  to  his  butcher,  baker,  tailor,  upholsterer,  &c.,  he  may  fairly 
be  suspected  of  living  beyond  his  income.  Solvent  and  regular 
people  pay  their  tradesmen's  accounts  with  ready  money. 

The  fourth  class  of  bills,  though  sometimes  proper,  ought  not 
to  be  too  much  encouraged.  Persons  out  of  tradchave  no  business 
with  bills. 

The  last  class  of  bills  should  almost  always  be  rejected.  To  an 
experienced  banker,  who  knows  the  parties,  the  discovery  of 
accommodation  bills  is  by  no  means  difficult.  They  are  usually 
drawn  for  even  amounts,  for  the  largest  sum  that  the  stamp  will 
bear,  and  for  the  longest  term  that  the  bank  will  discount,  and 
are  presented  for  discount  soon  after  they  are  drawn.  The  parties 
are  often  relations,  friends,  or  parties  who,  from  their  avocations, 
can  have  no  dealings  with  each  other. 

Not  only  the  parties  and  the  amounts  of  bills  are  matters  of 
consideration  to  a  banker,  but  also  the  time  they  have  to  run 
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before  they  fall  due.  A  bill  drawn  for  a  long  term  after  date,  is* 
usually  styled,  not  perhaps  very  properly,  a  lorn-dated  bill.  A 
bill  drawn  at  a  short  term,  is  styled  a  short-dated  bill. 

5. — Classes  of  Loans. 

Loans  are  divided  into  short  loans  and  dead  loans.  Short 
loans  are  usually  the  practice  of  the  London  bankers ;  a  time  is 
fixed  for  their  repayment.  Dead  loans  are  those  for  the  payment 
of  which  there  is  no  specified  time,  or  where  the  party  has  failed 
to  make  the  repayment  at  the  time  agreed  upon.  In  this  case, 
too,  the  loan  has  usually  been  made  upon  dead — that  is,  upon  in- 
convertible security.  W"ithout  great  cautiou  on  the  part  of  the 
banker,  short  loans  are  very  apt  to  become  dead  loans.  A  loan  is 
first  made  for  two  or  three  months;  the  time  arrives,  and  the 
customer  cannot  pay;  then  the  loan  is  repewed,  and  renewed, 
and  renewed,  and  ultimately  the  customer  fails,  and  the  banker 
has  to  fall  back  upon  his  securities. 

6. — Classes  of  Circulation. 

There  is  another  piece  of  information  which  it  is  desirable  te^ 
possess  relative  ta  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  it 
is  one  which  the  bank  cannot  supply.  It  is  desirable  to  know  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  the  active  circulation  and  the  dead 
circulation,  so  as  to  be  able  to  trace  their  respective  fluctuations. 
That  portion  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  which  is^ 
passing  from  hand  ta  hand,  may  be  called  the  active  circulation. 
That  portion  which  is  hoarded,  or  kept  in  reserve  to  meet  possible 
demands,  may  be  called  the  dead  circulation.  Now  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  dead  circulation,  while  it  remains  in  that  state, 
has  no  effect  upon  the  prices  of  commodities,  the  spirit  of  specu- 
lation, or  the  lor^gn  exchanges.  These  are  effected  only  by  the 
active  circulation.  In  seasons  of  pressure  the  dead  circulation  is 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  active  circulation,  because  people 
hoard  their  money  to  meet  contingencies.  Hence  we  find  the 
pressure  is  often  more  severe  thau  the  reduction  of  the  bank 
circulation  would  seem  to  warrant.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
pressure  is  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  active  circulation, 
and  not  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  whole  circulation; 
On  the  other  hand,  in  seasons  of  abundance^  the  dead  circulation- 
.  is  diminished,  the  active  circulation  proportionably  increased ;  and? 
hence,  the  stimulus  given  to  trade  and  speculation  is  much  greater 
than  the  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  warrant  us  to* 
expect.  Now  what  means  do  we  possess  of  getting  at  the  amount 
of  the  dead  circulation  ?  The  Bank  of  England  can  give  us  no' 
information  on  the  subject.  But  it  scQlPS  probable  that  almost 
idl  the  dead  circulation  is  in  the  h^^  of  the  different  banks  r, 
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tciy  few  private  individuals  keep  any  hoard  of  bank  notes.  If 
then,  all  tlie  bankers  and  banks  be  required  to  produce  returns  of 
the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  their  possession,  this 
mi^t  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  the  dead 
circulation. 

7.— Classes  op  Peksons  to  whom  Books  on  Banking  are 

Useful. 

There  ate  several  classes  of  persons  to  whom  I  think  this  book 
may  bq  more  particularly  useful. 

The  first  class  includes  those  public  men  wlio  have  occasion  to 
write  or  to  speak  upon  our  banking  iustitutions.  Statesmen, 
authors,  and  reviewers,  however  correct  may  be  their  knowledge 
of  banking  as  a  science,  often  fall  into  mistakes  when  they  attempt 
to  describe  its  practical  operations.  Although  it  must  be  ad> 
mitted  that  the  principles  of  banking  may  be  well  understood, 
without  any  acquaintance  with  details,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that 
if  a  public  man  have  acquired  a  competent  degree  of  practical 
information,  his  opinions  will  carry  greater  weight,  and  he  will 
be  less  liable  to  fall  into  erroneous  conclusions.  They,  especially, 
who  are  desirous  of  altering  the  constitution  of  our  oankhig 
establishments,  shoidd  be  anxious  not  to  weaken  the  force  of 
their  recommendations  by  making  mistatements  as  to  matters  of 
fact.  The  public  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  who  attempt 
to  improve  a  system  shouki  be  well  acquainted  with  tire  system 
they  attempt  to  improve. 

The  secoiid  class  are  those  who  are  practically  enmiMd  in 
banking  operations.  Those  directors  of  our  joint-stock  banks, 
who  may  have  been  appointed  chiefly  on  account  of  their  high* 
« '-  character  and  local  influence,  may  derive  from  this  work  some 
practical  information,  which  will  assist  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  duties.  Young  men,  too,  who  occupy  subordinate 
stations  in  our  banking  establishments,  may  here  acquire  those 
enlarged  views  that  will  qualify  them  for  higher  appointments.' 
One  object  of  the  work  is  to  aid  the  formation  of  good  practical 
bankers.  Even  to  experienced  bankers,  books  on  banking  are 
useful,  not  only  from  the  information  they  impart,  but  from  the 
impressions  they  produce,  and  the  recollections  they  awaken.  In 
banking,  as  in  morals,  we  often  go  astray,  more  from  want  of 
firmness  than  from  want  of  knowledge.  We  have  all  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  importance  of  a  steady  adherence  to  sound  prin- 
ciples. And  the  more  frequently  the  right  path  is  pointed  out 
to  us,  the  less  likely  are  we  to  wander  into  those  which  are 
forbidden. 

The  shareholders  in  loint-stock  banks  are  a  class  to  whom  tlie 
-subject  must  be  -of  the  aeepest  interest.     Upon  tlie  wise  adminis-? 
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ttation  of  their  respective  banks  will  depend  the  amount  of  their 
^vidends,  and  the  safety  of  their  capital.  This  book  professes 
to  show  in  what  way  this  wise  adnunistration  may  be  secured. 
Shsf  eholders  may  here  learn  how  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  their 
directors,  and  (what  is  ctf  no  less  importance)  how  to  regulate 
their  own. 

To  all  persons  who  "  keep  bankers,"  it  must  be  useful  to  know 
by  what  rules  bankers  manage  their  business.  They  will  thus  be 
able  to  conduct  their  account  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  their 
banker ;  and  they  will  be  able  to  judge  how  far  he  may -be  dis- 
posed to  grant  them  such  assistance  as  they  may  occasionally 
require.  A  large  number  of  persons,  especially  in  London,  have 
not  ^ret  discovered  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  banker.  They 
ims^ine  that  banks  are  merely  pmces  in  which  the  opulent  deposit 
their  superfluous  riches.  The  perusal  of  this  work  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  advantages  of  banking  are  not  confined  to 
the  wealthy. 

• 

8. — ^Application  of  Genebal  Pkinciples. 

A  banker  should  always  have  general  principles ;  that  is,  he 
should  have  fixed  rules  for  the  government  of  his  bank.  He 
should  know  beforehand  whether  he  will  or  will  not  advance 
money  on  mortgage,  or  upon  deeds,  or  upon  bills  of  lading,  or 
warrants ;  or  whether  he  will  discount  bills  based  upon  uncom- 
mercial transactions,  or  having  more  than  three  months  to  run. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  a  banker  will  find  it 
useful  to  store  his  mind  with  general  principles. 

One  advantage  of  this  adoption  of  general  principles  is,  that  it 
saves  time,  if  a  banker  can  say,  in  reply  to  a  customer,  "  It  is 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  our  bank  to  advance  money  upon  bills  of 
lading,"  the  reply  is  conclusive.  But  if  he  had  not  previously 
adopted  any  rule  upon  the  subject,  the  reply  would  have  taken 
up  much  more  time.  Another  advantage  is,  that  it  gives  decision 
of  mind,  and  saves  the  banker  from  being  **  talked  over  "  by  any 
of  his  customers  who  may  possess  fluency  of  speech,  or  dexterity 
in  debate.  In  this  case,  the  banker  whose  mind  is  stored  with 
general  principles,  though  he  may  listen  patiently  to  all  his  cus- 
tomer snail  advance,  will  give  the  same  reply  which  he  would 
have  given  had  the  application  been  made  in  fewer  words. 

But  although  a  banker  ought  to  have  a  large  stock  of  general 
principles — and  this  stock  will  increase  as  his  experience  increases 
—yet  it  may  not  be  always  wise  to  explain  these  principles  to  his 
customer.  It  is  generally  best,  when  a  banker  gives  a  refusal,  to 
give  no  reasons  for  that  refusal.  Banking  science  is  so  little 
understood  that  the  public  generally  are  unable  to  appreciate  its 
principles.  Besides,  a  man  who  wants  to  borrow  money  can  never 
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be  convinced  by  reaESoning  that  liis  banker  is  right  in  refusing  to 
lend  it  to  him ;  m)r,  in  fact,  did  the  banker  himself  acquire  hi» 
knowledge  of  banking  by  reasouing.  He  acquired  it  not  by  rea- 
soning, but  by  experience ;  and  he  must  not  expect  tliat  his  cus- 
tomers, who  have  had  no  experience,  will,  by  reasoning  alone, 
readily  acquiesce  in  the  banking  principles  he  may  propound  to 
them.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  he  had  better  keep  his  reasons 
to  himself. 

Bnt  while  we  contend  that  every  banker  should  have  general 
principles,  we  do  not  say  that  in  no  possible  case  should  lie  de- 
fMirt  from  them.  But  he  should  not  look  for  such  cases ;  they 
are  rare,  and  when  they  do  occur  they  will  force  themselves  upon 
his  attention.  If  under  shelter  of  the  truism,  "  All  rules  have 
their  exceptions,"  he  departs  from  his  general  principles  whenever 
he  finds  it  convenient  or  profitable  to  do  so,  he  may  us  well  have 
no  general  principles  at  all. 


SECTION  IV. 

THE  RELATION  OP  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT — PHT8ICAL  CAUSES. 

The  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect  is  a  principle  of  exten- 
sive use  in  the  art  of  reasoning.  But  as  causes  are  of 
various  kinds,  we  must  consider  them  separately  in  dif- 
ferent sections ;  and  in  this  section  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  those  causes  that  refer  to  material  substances, 
and  are  consequently  styled  physical.  We  shall,  in  the 
subsequent  sections,  consider  those  causes  that  are  moral, 
conditional,  and  final.  We  may  observe,  with  regard  to 
these  four  kinds  of  causes — physical,  moral,  conditional, 
and  final-^the  first  has  reference  to  the  physical  sciences, 
as  botany,  physiology,  geography,  chemistry,  &c. ;  the 
second  has  reference  to  the  sciences  of  politics  and  poli- 
4dcal  economy ;  the  third  has  reference  to  jurisprudence 
and  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life ;  the  fourth  has  reference 
to  ethics  and  theology.  We  do  not  mean  an  exclusive 
reference,  but  a  general  reference. 

The  first  class  of  causes  we  call  physical  causes.  To 
this  class  of  causes  we  refer  all  those  effects  which  are  pro* 
duced  by  the  uniform  and  necessary  operations  of  nature. 
Thus,  it  is  an  established  law  of  nature  that  the  earth 
should  move  round  the  sun,  and  that  the  moon  should 
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move  round  the  earth.  All  the  phenomena  which  result 
from  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  the  result 
of  natural  causes.  ,  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  bodies  on 
the  earth  should  tend  towards  the  centre ;  and  that  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  matter,  whether  fluid  or  solid,  should  have 
certain  properties,  and  that  some  of  them  should  have  an 
affinity  for  each  other.  Hence,  all  reasonings  connected 
with  astronomy,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  the  other 
branches  of  experimental  philosophy,  are  founded  on 
natural  causes.  The  reasonings  founded  on  this  class  of 
causes  amount  to  demonstration.  The  cause  necessarily 
and  invariably  produces  the  effect.     Examples ; — 

1.  There  are  four  ways  of  reasoning  in  regard  to  these 
physical  causes.  First,  from  the  existence  of  the  cause,  we 
may  infer  the  existence  of  the  efiect :  if  the  sun  has  risen, 
we  know  it  must  be  day ;  if  the  earth  comes  between  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  the  moon  will  be, eclipsed;  if  a  body, 
of  less  specific  gravity  than  water,  be  thrown  into  water, 
we  know  it  will  float ;  if  fire  be  applied  to  gunpowder,  an 
explosion  will  take  place ;  if  the  colours  blue  and  yjellow  be 
mixed  together,  they  will  produce  a  green ;  if  a  man  has 
had  his  head  cut  off,  we  may  infer  that  he  is  dead.  The 
second  mode  of  reasoning  is,  from  the  existence  of  the 
effect  to  infer  the  existence  of  the  cause.  All  theories  or 
systems  are  founded  upon  this  mode  of  reasoning.  We 
observe  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  we  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  causes  which  have  produced  them  :  if  we  see 
^m  abundant  harvest,  we  may  infer  that  the  land  is  good. 
The  third  mode  of  reasoning  is,  from  the  non-existence  of 
the  cause  to  infer  the  non-existence  of  the  effect :  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  there  is  no  rain,  consequently  there  can 
be  no  vegetation.  The  fourth  mode  of  reasoning  is,  from 
the  non-existence  of  the  effect  to  infer  the  non-existence  of 
the  cause :  the  streets  are  not  wet,  therefore  it  cannot  have 
rained  recently. 

2.  We  are  in  danger  of  fisdse  reasoning  when  we  ascribe 
effects  to  wrong  causes. 

Thus,  for  many  ages,  the  appearances  of  the  celestial 
bodies  were  ascribed  to  their  motion  roimd  the  earth; 
whereas  it  has  since  been  demonstrated  that  these  effects 
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could  not  be  produced  bj  such  a  cause.  The  French 
philosopher,  Des  Cartes,  imagined  certain  whirlpools  in 
the  atmosphere,  by  which  he  attempted  to  account  for  the 
appearances  of  nature.  Thunder  and  lightning,  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes,  are  effects  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  a  variety  of  causes,  according  to  the  hypotheses  of 
different  philosophers;  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide, 
the  origin  of  rivers,  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  and 
many  other  appearances  connected  with  natural  philo- 
9cyghj,  have  furnished  curious  specimens  of  fidse  reasoning 
in  assignii^  causes. 

Writers  on  metaphysics  have  also  adopted  theories  cal- 
culated to  weaken  our  confidence  in  the  rdation  of  physical 
causes  and  effects.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  writers 
is  Bishop  Berkeley — "  Since,"  he  asks,  ^*  the  mind  does  not 
perceive  physical  objects^  but  merely  the  images  of  those 
objects  formed  in  the  eye,  how  do  you  know  that  any  such 
objects  exist  ?"  To  this  we  may  reply,  that  the  i-epresenta- 
tion  formed  in  the  eye,  is  the  effect  of  the  external  objects, 
and  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  their  existence.  When  we  look 
at  an  object  through  a  telescope,  we  know  that  the 
oli^ect  exists,  though  we  see  only  the  image  formed  by  the 
speculum. 

3.  To  prove  the  connexion  between  a  physical  cause  and 
its  effects  is  not  the  province  of  reasoning,  but  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  scholastic  logicians  treated 
the  physical  sciences  in  the  way  we  have  intimated.  Lord 
Bacon  first  advocated  the  necessity  of  a  different  course. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  *^  Royal  Society,  for  the  improvement 
of  Natural  Science,"  was  established,  and  its  transactions 
were  very  influential  to  leading  to  a  more  accurate  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena. 

"  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how  much  is  due  to  Lord 
Bacon,  who  died  only  thirty-six  years  before  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Royal  Society.  With  a  comprehensive  and 
commanding  mind,  patient  in  inquiry,  subtile  in  discrimi- 
nation, neither  affecting  novelty,  nor  idolising  antiquity, 
Bacon  formed,  and  in  a  great  measure  executed,  his  great 
work,  on  the  histauration  of  the  Sciences^  whiqh  being 
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clearly  connected  in  its  main  features  with  the  Royal 
Society,  connects  itself  with  our  inquiry.  The  design  was 
divided  into  six  capital  divisions.  The  first  proposes  a 
general  survey  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  executed  in 
the  admirable  treatise,  The  Advancement  of  Learning.  In 
this  Lord  Bacon  critically  examines  the  state  of  learning 
in  its  various  branches  at  that  period,  observes  and  points 
out  defects  and  errors,  and  then  suggests  proper  means  for 
supplying  omissions  and  rectifying  mistakes. 

**The  second,  and  the  most  considerable  part,  is  the 
Novum  Organum,  in  which  the  author,  rejecting  syllogism 
as  a  mere  instrument  of  disputation,  and  putting  no  trust 
in  the  hypothetical  systems  of  ancient  philosophy,  recom- 
mends the  more  slow,  but  more  satisfactory  method  of 
induction,  which  subjects  natural  objects  to  the  test  of 
observation  and  experience,  and  subdues  nature  by  experi- 
ment and  inquiry.  It  will  be  seen  how  rigidly  the  early 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  followed  Bacon's  advice." 

In  the  year  1662  the  Royal  Society  obtained  a  charter 
of  incorporation  from  Charles  II.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  preamble  : — 

"  And  whereas  we  are  well  informed,  that  a  competent 
number  of  persons,  of  eminent  learning,  ingenuity,  and 
honour,  concording  in  their  inclinations  and  studies  towards 
this  employment,  have  for  some  time  accustomed  them- 
selves to  meet  weekly,  and  orderly,  to  confer  about  the 
hidden  cattses  of  things,  with  a  design  to  establish  certain, 
and  correct  imcertain  theories  in  philosophy,  and,  by  their 
labours  in  the  disquisition  of  nature,  to  prove  themselves 
real  benefactors  to  mankind ;  and  that  they  have  already 
made  a  considerable  progress  by  divers  useful  and  remark- 
able discoveries,  inventions,  and  experiments  in  the  im- 
provement of  mathematics,  mechanics,  astronomy,  naviga- 
tion, physic,  and  chemistry ;  we  have  determined  to  grant  , 
our  Royal  favour,  patronage,  and  all  due  encouragement 
to  this  illustrious  assembly,  and  so  beneficial  and  laudable 
an  enterprise." — History  of  the  Royal  Society,  hy  C.  R.  Weld. 

4.  The  sciences  of  medicine,  politics,  and  political  eco- 
nomy, are  partly  physical,  partly  moral.  You  maintain 
your  health  by  wholesome  diet,  pure  air,  early  rising, 
occupation,  and  exercise.     These  are  physical  causes.     It 
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is  alBo  maintained  by  the  discipline  of  the  miud,  and  the 
goyemment  of  the  passions.     These  are  moral  causes. 

Under  the  head  of  physical  causes  and  effects  we  include 
those  which  refer  to  bving  animals.  Our  knowledge  here 
is  derived  from  obsenration.  But  still  there  is  much  room 
for  reasoning.  We  may  inflate  a  balloon  with  certainty 
whenever  we  please,  but  we  cannot  with  equal  certainly 
&tten  an  ox.  There  is  an  art  in  this.  Some  kinds  of 
cattle  will  fatten  sooner  than  others,  and  some  kinds  of 
food  will  produce  fat  sooner  than  others.  To  ascertain  the 
cheapest  and  best  modes  of  Mtening,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  experiments.  The  results  of  such  experiments 
are  exhibited  at  the  agricultural  shows.  We  sometimes 
read  in  the  public  papers  complaints  against  the  excessive 
&ttening  of  cattle,  inasmuch  as  these  cattle  become  unfit 
for  food.  We  think  these  complaints  have  no  solid  founda- 
tion. The  cattle  are  not  fattened  for  food;  they  are 
fiittened  to  teach  the  art  of  fiittening  :  and  whether  these 
few  cattle  thus  fattened  to  excess  should  be  eaten  or  not, 
is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  as  compared  with  the 
practical  knowledge  which  by  this  means  the  agriculturist 
may  be  able  to  obtain. 

The  human  body  is  an  animal ;  but,  from  its  union  to 
mind,  it  is  less  thkn  other  animals  under  the  control  of 
physical  agencies.  We  cannot  fatten  a  man  with  as  much 
certainty  as  we  can  fatten  an  ox.  A  tradesman  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  a  lady  languishing  with  a  broken 
heart,  would,  from  anxiety  of  mind,  baffle  all  attempts  to 
make  them  fat.  But  when  the  mind  is  unoccupied,  the 
body  will  yield  to  physical  treatment.  Pugilists  and 
pedestrians  undergo  a  course  of  training  previous  to  their 
performances.'  By  a  regular  course  of  diet  and  exercise, 
strength  and  agility  are  greatly  increased.  • 

The  science  of  medicine  is  founded  on  experiments. 
What  effect  any  substance  taken  into  the  stomach  would 
produce  generally  upon  the  body  could  only  be  known  at 
first  by  making  the  trial.  But  in  the  use  of  new  medi- 
cines, and  in  the  application  of  rnedicines  generally  to- 
different  constitutions,  there  is  much  need  of  sound  rea- 
soning.    But  after  all,  the  result  is  the  only  test  of  medical 
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skill.     The  surest  proof  of  good  iareatment  is  the  recoTery 
of  the  patient. 

The  following  illustrations  of  this  principle  of  reasoning 
are  taken  from  the  author's  writings  on  Banking  : — 

1. — ^Physical  Causes  in  Banking. 

**We  are  authorized  to  announce  that  J.  W.  Gilbart,  Esq., 
F."R.S.,  will  present,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  to  the 
author  of  the  best  Essay  which  shall  be  written  in  reply  to  the 
following  question  : — '  In  what  way  can  any  of  the  articles  col- 
lected at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851  be  rendered  especially 
serviceable  to  the  interests  of  Practical  Banking?*  These  articles 
may  be  architectural  models  that  may  suggest  improvements  in 
the  bank-house  or  oflSce — inventions  by  which  light,  heat,  and 
ventilation  may  be  secured,  so  as  to  promote  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  bank-clerks — discoveries  in  the  fine  arts  by  which  the 
interior  of  a  bank  may  be  decorated,  or  the  bank  furniture  ren- 
dered more  comnK)dious — ^improvements  in  writing-paper,  pens, 
ink,  account- books,  scales,  letter-copying  machines,  or  other  in- 
struments used  in  carrying  on  the  buskiess — improvements  in 
printing  and  engraving,  by  which  banks  may  get  their  notes, 
receipts,  letters  of  credit,  and  other  documents  of  a  better  kind 
at  a  less  expense,  or  so  as  to  prevent  forgery — new  inventions 
in  the  construction  of  locks,  cash-boxes,  and  safes,  which  shall 
render  property  more  secure  against  fire  or  thieves — and  generally 
all  articles  of  every  kind  which  can  be  so  applied  as  to  improve, 
cheapen,  or  facilitate  any  of  the  practical  operations  of  banking." 
— Banker's  Magazine  for  January,  1851. 

It  was  higmy  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the  Banking 
Institute,  that  so  much  scientific  knowledge,  bearing  upon  their 
profession,  should  be  brought  before  them  for  their  instruction, 
liast  session  they  had  the  character  and  construction  of  locks 
introduced  to  their  notice,  and  a  very  interesting  and  useful  dis- 
cussion took  place  as  to  their  security.  Now  they  had  expounded 
to  them  the  principles  of  a  certain  branch  of  chemistry,  with 
which  it  was  necessary  they  should  make  themselves  acquainted, 
as,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ordinary  transaction  of  the 
bankinsf  community,  it  had  a  peculiar  and  important  influence. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
and  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  cheques  and  bills  of  exchange 
could  not  be  forged  if  proper  inks  and  paper  were  employed. 
But  there  was  another  species  of  forgery,  ana  that  was  by  taking 
out  a  number  and  putting  in  another  for  a  larger  sum.  All  he 
could  recommend  tnem  to  do,  under  the  circumstances,  was  to 
iruard  themselves  against  the  application  of  sciencd  in  that  way, 
which  th^  could  only  do  by  acquiring  information  themselves  ai 
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to  its  operatiou.  They  had  been  told  that  the  use  of  coloured 
paper  for  cheques  would  tend  to  render  the  task  of  obliteration 
more  difficult,  as  in  the  attempt  the  colour  of  the  paper  would  be 
destroyed.  That  was  an  important  fact,  and  he  trusted  tliat  manj 
of  the  gentlemen  present  would  not  forget  to  make  known  the 
circumstance,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  more  general  adoption  of  such 
paper.  The  necessity  had  become  strong  for  gentlemen  engaged 
m  oai^ng  pursuits  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  di»- 
coveries  of  science,  so  as  to  protect  themselves  from  the  acts  of 
men  who  employed  the  improvement  of  science  in  defrauding 
them.  He  was  afraid  that,  in  the  march  of  civilization,  every  dis- 
<X)very  in  science  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  wicked  men  for 
the  purposes  of  fraud.  Then  what  they  must  do  was  to  keep 
pace  with  science,  and  so  to  make  science  defend  them  from  the 
attacks  of  science. 

^.— The  Bank  Building. 

The  proper  situation  of  a  bank  is  a  matter  of  some  importance. 
It  should  be  situated  in  what  is  deemed  the  most  respectable  part 
of  the  town.  If  it  be  placed  in  an  inferior  locality,  approachable 
only  by  narrow  and  disagreeable  streets,  and  surrounded  by 
buildings  the  seats  of  smoky  and  dirty  trades,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
so  much  frequented,  nor  to  acquire  so  large  a  business,  as  though 
it  were  more  pleasantly  situated.  Another  point  to  be  observed 
is,  that  the  oank  itself  should  be  a  handsome  building.  The 
necessary  expenditure  for  this  purpose  is  no  sin  against  economy. 
It  is  an  outlay  of  capital  to  be  repaid  by  the  profits  of  the  business 
that  will  thus  be  acquired.  A  portion  of  the  building  will  pro- 
bably be  set  apart  for  the  private  residence  of  the  manager,  or  of 
some  other  officer  of  the  establishment.  It  is  desirable  that  this 
})Ortion  should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  office.  The  com; 
munication  should  be  only  by  a  single  door,  of  which  the  manager 
should  keep  the  key.  The  building  should  be  so  constructed  that 
what  is  going  on  in  the  private  house,  whether  in  the  kitcheii,  or 
the  nursery,  or  the  drawing-room,  should  not  be  heard  in  the  bank. 
The  office  being  thus  isolated,  must  then  be  fitted  up  in  the  way 
that  will  most  effectually  promote  the  end  in  view.  And  here  are 
three  points  to  be  considered-— 5jDdk?«,  light,  and  ventilation, 

A  chief  consideration  is  space,  A  banker  should  take  care  that 
his  clerks  have  room  enough  to  do  their  work  comfortably.  Every 
accountant  knows  that  he  can  often  work  faster  if  he  can  have  two 
or  more  books  open  at  the  same  time;  but  if  his  space  is  so  con- 
fined that  he  must  shut  up  one  book,  and  put-it  away,  before  he 
«an  use  another,  he  will  get  oi^  more  slowly.  The  cashiers,  too, 
will  be  much  impeded  if  they  are  obliged  to  stand  too  close  to 
«ach  other ;  and  the  public  will  be.  huddled  together,  and  wiU 
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often  count  incorrectly  the  money  given  to  them,  and  thus  take 
up  the  cashiers'  time  to  put  them  right.  Want  of  space  will 
necessarily  occasion  errors,  from  the  confusion  it  produces,  and 
from  one  clerk  being  liable  to  interruption  from  the  noise  or 
vicinity  of  the  othera.  A  banker  should  therefore  take  care 
that  his  office  is  large  enough  for  his  business ;  and  that  it  will 
admit  of  bein^  enlarged  in  case  his  business  should  increase. 
Ample  space  is  also  conducive-  to  the  health  of  the  clerks,  as 
there  will  be  more  air  to  breathe,  and  the  atmosphere  is  less 
likely  to  become  polluted  by  the  burning  of  lamps  and  candles. 

Another  consideration  is  light.  It  is  well  known  in  every 
London  bank,  that  fewer  mistakes  are  made  by  the  clerks  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  Abundance  of  light  prevents  mistakes, 
«nd  saves  all  the  time  that  would  be  employed  in  the  discovery  of 
errors.  Light  is  also  of  great  importance  to  the  cashiers  in 
detecting  forged  signatures  and  bad  or  counterfeit  money. 
Thieves  are  also  less  likely  to  attempt  their  robberies  in  a  light 
office  than  in  a  dark  one.  Eaint  or  illegible  handwriting  can  be 
more  easily  read,  knd  hence  mistakes  are  less  likely  to  occur. 
ITie  clerks,  too,  perform  their  duties  with  more  quickness  and 
cheerfulness.  The  gloominess  of  an  office  throws  a  gloom  over 
the  mind;  but  *'  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the 
eyes  to  behold  the  sun.** 

The  lightest  part  of  the  office  should  be  devoted  to  the  clerks. 
We  have  observed  sometimes  a  violation  of  this  principle.  The 
entrance-door  has  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  front,  with  a 
window  on  each  side,  and  the  counter  thrown  across  the  room,  so 
that  the  lightest  part  of  the  office  has  been  eiven  to  the  public. 
It  is  better  that  the  entrance  be  placed  at  the  right  or  the  left 
corner,  and  the  counter  be  made  to  run  from  the  window  to  the 
opposite  wall.  The  light  will  thus  fall  lengthways  on  the  counter, 
and  the  space  behind  the  counter  will  be  occupied  by  the  clerks. 

Fentilation. — Volumes  have  been  written  by  medical  men  upon 
the  advantages  of  fresh  air,  and  on  the  unwholesome  atmosphere 
of  crowded  cities.  If  the  air  that  circulates  in  the  streets  of 
towns  and  cities  is  impure,  what  must  be  the  state  of  those 
offices  or  rooms  where  twenty  or  thirty  persons  are  breathing 
close  together  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  gas-lights  are 
burning  during  the  evening !  In  such  cases  we  are  told  that  a 
person  afflicted  with  consumption  of  the  lungs  may  communicate 
the  complaint  to  others,  as  they  must  inhale  a  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  which  he  has  breathed  out.  The  air  in  a  close  office 
is  not  only  rendered  impure  by  the  number  of  people  that  breathe 
it,  and  by  the  burning  of  gas,  but  it  also  contains  very  frequently 
particles  of  dust  arising  from  the  floor,  through  the  number  of 
people  constantly  walking  in  and  out.    It  is  almost  impossible  for 
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persons  so  circumstanced  to  enjo^  for  a  length  of  time  even 
moderate  health.  A  portion  of  this  evil  may  be  mitigated  by  a 
good  system  of  ventilation.  To  obtain  this  should  be  regarded  as 
aii  object  of  the  first  importance.  If  a  banker  does  not  insist  upon 
the  architect  performing  this  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  he 
must  be  content  to  be  often  put  to  inconvenience  through  the 
illness  and  consequent  absence  of  his  clerks. 

3. — Arrangements  of  the  Office. 

It  is  desirable  at  all  times  to  make  those  arrangements  that 
shall  best  promote  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

The  counter  should  be  readily  accessible,  and  of  sufficient  length 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  business ;  and  the  cashiers'  desks 
sufficiently  wide  apart  for  the  public  to  be  promptly  served,  and  to 
stand  without  jostling  one  another.  Some  banks  have  two 
tjounters,  one  for  paying,  and  the  other  for  receiving.  At  other 
banks  the  cashier  does  not  enter  the  credits,  but  merely  agrees  the 
amount  with  the  customer,  and  then  passes  them^o  a  clerk,  who 
enters  them  in  the  Waste  Book.  In  the  same  way,  when  a 
cheque  is  presented  for  payment,  he  gives  it  to  a  clerk  behind  him, 
who  enters  it,  and  hands  the  notes  to  the  cashier,  who  pays  out 
the  gold  and  silver.  When  the  business  is  large,  extra  or  super- 
numerary cashiers  are  appointed,  who  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  cashiers  when  they  ai"e  absent  at  dinner  or  otherwise,  so 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  day  all  the  casliiers'  desks  are 
occupied.  To  relieve  the  counter,  the  payment  of  bills  that  have 
been  presented  in  the  morning  and  not  paid,  is  usually  received  at 
a  separate  desk  or  office.  All  these  are  expedients  that  should  be 
adopted  when  necessary,  to  save  the  time  of  the  public.  There 
are  few  things  that  try  a  man's  temper  more  than  to  be  kept 
waiting  a  long  time  at  a  banker's  counter ;  and  he  will  be  very  apt 
to  give  vent  to  his  impatience  by  quarrelling  with  the  derks,  or 
reproaching  the  establishment. 

Another  object  is,  to  place  near  together  those  clerks  whose 
duties  will  require  them  to  have  frequent  communication  with 
each  other.  Ii  this  rule  be  not  observed,  the  clerks  will  lose 
mueh  time  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  passing  from  one  part  of 
the  office  to  the  other ;  and  the  work  will  not  oe  so  expeditiously 
performed.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  ledger-keepers 
should  be  placed  close  behind  the  cashiers ;  so  that  if  a  doubtful 
cheque  be  presented  for  payment,  the  cashier  may  be  able  to  show 
it  to  the  ledger-keeper,  and  be  informed  if  he  may  pay  it,  without 
being  observed  bj  the  party  presenting  it. 

Another  point  is,  to  place  the  desk  of  the  chief  or  head  clerk  in 
such  a  position  that  he.  can  see  aU  over  the  office.  ''  A  master's 
eye  will  do  more  work  than  both  his  hands."    In  this  case,  if  the 
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counter  is  crowded,  the  chief  clerk  will  perceive  it,  and  appoint 
additional  clerks  to  assist  the  cashiers.  If  dispiites4ake  place 
between  the  clerks,  or  between  the  cashiers  and  the  public,  he 
will  come  forward  and  sfcttle  the  matter  before  the  dispute  is 
carried  to  high  words.  He  will  observe,  too,  the  customers  who 
come  frequently  to  the  counter,  and  from  their  transactions  he 
will  often  draw  conclusions  respecting  their  circumstances  which 
will  be  serviceable  to  the  bank.  It  is  generally  best  that  many  of 
the  clerks  should  be  so  placed  as  to  look  towards  the  counter.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  draws  off  their  attention  from  their  work ; 
but  we  do  not  think  this  is  generally  the  case,  although  it  may 
occasionally  relieve  the  irksomeness  of  their  duties.  A  dishonest 
person  standing  at  the  counter,  and  watching  an  opportunity  of 
committing  a  robbery  when  the  cashier  is  engaged,  will  be  morC 
likely  to  abstain  from  making  the  attempt  when  the  eyes  of 
other  clerks  have  a  command  of  the  counter.  This  arrangement 
will  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  direction  of  the  light.  The 
clerks  should  not  have  their  faces  or  their  backs  towards  the 
window,  but  the  light  should  fall  on  them  sideways.  These 
matters  may  appear  trifling,  but  they  will  not  be  deemed  unim- 
portant to  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  practical  adminis^ 
tration  of  an  office.  It  is  onlv  by  attention  to  minute  things  that 
the  business  of  an  office  can  be  well  conducted. 

4. — ^Banking  Book-keeping. 

When  a  young  maa  enters  a  bank  as  a  clerk,  he  should  be 
instructed  to  be  careful  with  regard  to  his  handwriting,  or,  in  his 
anxiety  to  write  fast.  Ire  may  forget  to  write  well.  If  he  write  a 
bad  hand,  he  should  not  be  above  taking  a  few  lessons  from  a 
professor  of  penmanship,  who  will  teach  him  to  write  fast  and 
well  at  the  same  time.  But,  however  badly  he  may  write,  he 
should  try  to  write  plain.  Plainness  is  of  more  consequence  than 
neatness  or  elegance.  He  should  be  very  careful  in  writing  the 
names  of  the  customers  of  the  bank.  If  he  write  them  illegibly, 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  tin>e  in  making  them  out,  or  they  may  be 
misunderstood,  so  that  money  may  be  posted  to  the  wrong 
account,  and  thereby  loss  arise  to  the  bank.  On  this  account 
also,  when  two  or  more  customers  have  the  same  surname,  he 
fchould  be  very  careful  to  write  the  Christian  names  fully  and 
distinctly. 

The  necessity  for  writing  quickly,  and  the  want  of  carefulness  at 
first,  are  the  -causes  why  so  few  bankers*  clerks,  comparatively, 
write  a  good  hand.  But  they  should  remember,  that  this  is  a 
most  important  qualification,  and  a  deficiency  in  this  respect  may 
be  an  insuperable  bar  to  promotion.  Without  this  attamment  a 
clerk  cannot  be  put  to  wnte  up  the  customers'  books,  nor  to  make 
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t)tLt  tiie  coimtry  accounts,  nor  to  write  the  letters,  nor  to  fill  the 
office  of  secretary.  .''You  ought  to  be  careful  to  write  a 
plain  hand.  You  impose  upon  your  correspondents  a  very  unne- 
cessaiy  and  a  very  unpleasant  tax  if  you  require  them  to  go  over 
your  letters  two  or  three  times  in  order  to  decipher  your  writing. 
A  business  band  is  equally  opposed  to  a  very  fine  hand.  A  letter 
written  in  fine  elegant,  writing,  adorned  with  a  variety  of 
flourishes,  will  give  your  correspondent  no  very  high  opinion  of 
you  as  a  man  of  business."* 

The  plan  of  writing- musters  who  advertise  to  teach  good  and 
expeditious  writing  in  a  few  lessons  is  as  follows  •.'—The  pupil 
irests  his  hand  upon  the  paper  without  touching  it  with  his  little 
finger.  All  the  motion  is  then  made  from  the  wrist.  Those  who 
have  to  write  tlieir .  names  many  times  in  succession,  such  as  in 
signing  bank  notes  or  in  accepting  biUs,  will  find  that  on  this  plan 
they -can  get  through  their  work  m  much  less  time  than  if  they 
bend  their  fingers  with  every  stroke  of  the  pen. 

The  young  derk  should  also  be  taught  to  make  his  figures 
clear  and  plain,  so  that  a  2  cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  3>  nor  a  3  for 
a  5.  He  should  also  take  care  that  the  tail  of  his  7  or  his  9  does 
not  run  into  the  line  below,  and  thus  turn  a  0  into  a  6,  and  also 
that  the  top  of  his  4  does  not  reach  so  high  as  to  turn  a  0  in  the 
line  above  it  iuto  a  9.  He  should  be  careful,  too,  in  putting  his 
^gures  under  one  another,  so  that  the  units  shaJl  be  under  the 
unils,  the  tens  under  the  tens,  tlie  hundreds  under  the  hundreds, 
and  the  thousands  under  the  thousands.  Otherwise,  when  he 
adds  up  the  columns  together  he  will  be  in  danger  of  making  a 
**  wrong  cast." 

He  will  also  iearn  to  use  both  hands  at  the  same  time.  In 
counting  gold  or  silver  coin,  he  will  count  with  two  hands  instead 
of  one,  and  thus  do  double  the  work.  In  entering  a  number  of 
cheques  or  bills,  while  he  holds  the  pen  in  one  hand  he  will  hold  a 
cheque  in  the  other,  and  then  turn  over  the  cheques  as  quickly  as 
he  enters  them.  He  will  always  turn  them  over  one  on  the  back 
of  the  other,  so  that  they  will  be  in  the  same  order  after  he  has 
entered  tliem  as  before,  and  when  they  are  "  called  over  "  they 
will  comiB  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  entered. 

He  must  also  learn  to  "cast"  quickly  and  accurately.  The 
two  main  qualifications  in  this  operation .  are  accuracy  and 
quickness.  To  ensure  accuracy  a  clerk  will  ca^t  everything  twice 
over.  The  first  time  he  will  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  column, 
and  the  second  time  at  the  top.  If  he  begin  both  times  at  the 
bottom  of  the  column,  the  association  of  figures  will  be  the  same; 
and  if  he  has  fallen  into  an  error  the  first  time,  he  will  be  apt  to 
fell  into  the  same  error  the  second  time.     But  if  he  changes  the 
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order,  tbe  association  of  the  figures  will  be  different^  and  be  will 
not  be  likely  to  fail  into  the  same  error.  Qoickness  can  be 
aoqnired  only  bj  praeiice.  But  he  will  accelerate  his  speed  bj 
making  his  ngores  ]^in,  and  pUcing  them  strictly  in  a  line  under 
one  another.  He  should  also  learn  to  cast  withont  speaking,  (or 
the  eye  and  the  head  will  go  faster  than  the  lips. 

He  mnst  also  be  tanght  to  **  call  over.''  When  he  first  eomes 
into  the  bank  he  wiU  c^l  this  sum,  815/.  10«.  Qd.,  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  pounds  ten  shillings  and  six  pence^  but  he  will  sooq 
learn  that  more  than  half  these  words  may  be  suppressed,  and  he 
will  say,  three,  fifteen,  ten,  six.  And  so  in  the  larger  amoont, 
4,785/.  13«.  4^.,  instead  of  saying,  four  thousand  seven  hMndred 
and  eighty-five  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  penoe^  he  will 
call,  forty-seven,  eighty-five,  fhirteen,  four.  By  proo^edii^  in 
this  way,  and  spehking  quickly  and  yet  distinctly,  a  column  of 
fijgnres  may  be'  called  over  and  checked  in  a  very  short  space  of 
tmie.  He  will,  however,  take  care  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Thus,  if 
the  sum  be  40/.  5«.  6^/.,  he  will  not  say,  forty,  t^ie,  six,  as  that 
would  mean  forty-five  pounds  six  shillings ;  but  he  will  say,  in 
this  case,  fortj  pounds,  nve,  and  six.  In  cases  where  the  pounds 
consist  of  five  figures,  the  first  two  denoting  the  thousands  are 
expressed  separately ;  thus  25,34:7/.  8«.  6d.  is  called  over  twenty- 
five,  three,  forty-seven,  eight,  six;  and  six  figures,  say  468,379/. 
6tf.  6d.,  is  eallea  over,  four  sixty-eight,  three  seventy-nine,  eight> 
»x. 

He  will  also  be  taught  to  balance;  that  is,  to  find  the  difTerenoe 
between  two  sums  by  addition,  instead  of  subtraction.  Thus,  if 
the  two  sums  be  1,347/.  16«.  Zd.  and  4,834/.  19«.  &/.  he  will  be 
apt  at  first  to  put  one  under  the  other  and  subtract,  in  this  way — 

£4,834  19    8 
1,347  \%    3 


Difference £3,487    3    5 


But  he  must  be  taught  to  proceed  by  a  mental  process,  and  will 
add  the  difference  to  the  smaller  number,*  thus — 

£1,347  16    3        —       £4,834  19    8 
Difference 3,487    3    5 


m^^m^m^^fmm^ 


£4,834  19    8 

He  performs  this  operation  by  beginning  with  the  pence,  sayings 
or  rather  thinking,  '*  three  and  ^ve  make  eight,"  and  so  on.  And 
thus  the  two  sides  of  an  account  are  made  to  balance ;  that  is, 
both  sides  are  of  the  same  amount. 
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•  The  principle  of  bftlanoing  pervades  the  whole  eystem  of  book- 
keeping.  For  example,  we  know  that  if  to  the  amount  of  cash  in 
the  bank  last  night  we  add  the  amount  received  to-day,  and 
deduct  the  amoimt  paid  to-day,  the  remainder  will  show  the 
amount  on  hand  to-mght ;  and  a  novioe  would  very  naturally  put 
it  down  in  this  form^-- 

£ 

Cash  on  hand  last  night    100,000 

Beceived  to^y 60,000 


•w** 


160,000 
Paid  to-day.^ 80,000 

Cash  on  hand  to-night £60,000 

But  an  accountant  would  arrange  these  four  items  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  balance^  thus — 

£ 
Cash  on  hand  last  night.  100,000 
Cash  received  to-day  ••    60,000 


£ 
Cash  paid  away  to-day .  80,000 
Cash  on  hand  to-night .  80,000 


■^^««^^^- 


£160,000 


Balance £160,000 


In  the  discount  of  bills  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  for- 
fi;erie8.  It  has  happened,  that  parties  carrving  on  a  great  business 
in  London  have  presented  to  their  banker,  for  discount,  bills 
drawn  upon  all  parts  of  the  countrjr ;  which  bills,  upon  inquiry, 
have  turned  out  to  be  purely  fictitious.  This  is  an  additional 
reason  for  bankers  making  inquiry  about  the  accepters  of  the  bills 
thej  discount,  even  when  they  think  they  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  drawers.  Hven  this  is  no  protection  against 
forgery.  Sometimes  the  name  of  a  most  respectable  house  in  a 
provincial  town  has  been  forged.  Where  tm  amount  is  large, 
therefore,  it  seems  advisable  to  send  the  bill  down  to  some  banker 
in  the  town,  and  ask  his  opinion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  sig- 
nature. Of  course  in  these,  and  many  other  cases  in  which  a 
banker  is  liable  to  be  cheated,  much  must  depend  upon  personal 
discretion ;  no  rules  can  be  given  for  all  cases. 

To  facilitate  the  detection  of  forged  cheques,  it  is  advisable 
that  tibie  banker  should  have  a  printed  number  placed  on  every 
cheque,  in  every  cheque  book,  and  keep  a  record  of  the  name  of 
the  customer  to  whom  each  book  is  given.  When  a  cheque  with 
1^  (biged  signature  appears,  the  banker  can  tben  turn  to  this 

Vi2 
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registry,  and  see  to  which  of  his  costomers  he  had  given  ottt  this 
cheque.  This  plan  has  been  found  useful  in  tracing  forgeries  that 
have  been  perpetrated  by  the  clerks  or  servants  of  the  party 
keeping  the  acconnt.  Some  bankers,  moreover,  place  on  their 
cheque-books  a  printed  label,  requesting  the  customer  will  at  all 
times  keep  the  book  under  bis  own  lock  and  key. 

To  guard  against  forgery  in  the  case  of  deeds  or  bonds,  all 
these  docui;nents  should  be  witnessed  by  an  officer  of  the  bank. 
And  when  a  letter  of  guarantee  is  given  by  a  third  partv,  it  should 
not  be  taken  by  the  banker  from  the  party  in  whose  favour  it  is 
given,  but  the  letter  should  be  signed  at  the  bank,  and  the 
signature  witnessed  by  one  of  the  clerks. 

A  banker  is  also  liable  to  loss  from  the  alteration  of  cheques. 
The  words  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  can  easily  be  changed  by 
the  addition  of  y,  or  ty,  into  sixty,  seventy,  eighty,  or  ninety. 
Sometimes,  too,  when  cheques  are  drawn  for  less  than  10/.,  if  » 
space  be  left  open  before  the  word,  another  word  may  be  intro^ 
duced.  Thus,  a  short  time  ago  a  cheque  was  drawn  on  a  banker 
for  3/.,  and  the  party  who  obtained  it  wrote  the  word  sixty  before 
the  word  three,  and  thus  cheated  the  banker  out  of  60/.  Letters 
of  credit,  as  well  as  cheques,  have  heretofore  been  altered,  by  the 
Original  sum  being  taken  out,  and  a  larger  sum  being  substituted. 
This  is  now  prevented  by  staining  the  paper  with  a  chemical  pre- 
paration. Country  banks  also  stamp  upon  their  drafts  the  words 
"under  ten  pounds,"  "under  twenty  pounds,"  and  so  on,  to 
prevent  au  alteration  to  any  sum  beyond  those  amounts. 

6. — Causes  op  Fluctuation  in  the  CiKCULi-TiON  or 

Bank  Notes. 

As  notes  are  issued  in  Ireland  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  agricultural  produce,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
amount  of  notes  put  into  circulation  will  be  regulated  mainly  by 
the  quantity  of  that  produce,  and  by  the  price  at  which  it  isr 
purchased.  If,  then^  we  find  that,  in  the  years  since  1845,  the 
quantity  of  agricultural  produce  has  been  less,  or  the  price  at 
which  it  has  been  sold  has  been  less,  and  especially  if  both  these 
circumstances  should  have  occurred,  then  have  we  an  adequate 
cause  for  a  reduction  in  the  amouut  of  bank  notes  in  circulation^ 

We  may  also  observe,  that  a  bad  harvest  in  one  year  may,  by 
the  distress  it  produces,  cause  a  less  production  of  commodities  in 
several  following  years,  and  hence  there  may  be  a  less  demand  for 
bank-notes. 

A  bad  harvest  produces  distress  among  the  farmers,  and  this 
distress  affects  the  amount  of  the  circulation  in  two  ways : — First, 
the  farmer  consumes  his  own  produce  instead  of  selling  it,  and 
thus  requires  not  the  use  of  notes.    If  his  potatoes  are  destroyed. 
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be  will  consume  bis  grain.  In  the  Proyincial  Bank  Report  of 
1846,  it  is  stated  that,  although  the  crop  of  oats  was  productive 
and  good,  a  larger  portion  tban  usual  of  the  year's  crop  wan 
believed  to  be  retained  for  consumption  in  Ireland  ill  consequence 
of  the  apprehended  deficiency  in  the  sapplj  of  potatoes.  Secondly, 
the  distress  of  the  farmer  diminishes  the  instruments  of  reproduc- 
tion. If  be  has  no  potatoes  he  can  rear  no  pigs.  An  abundant 
crop  of  potatoes  produces  in  the  following  year  an  abundant  crop 
of  pigs,  but  a  famine  of  potatoes  will  be  followed  by  a  famiae  of 
pigs ;  and  hence  the  distress  of  one  year  may  have  the  effect  upon 
tbe  circulation  of  notes  in  several  succeeding  years. 

After  the  failure  of  the  potato  in  1846  the  exportation  of  swine 
was  reduced  from  480,827  in  1846,  to  106,407  in  1847.  The 
potato  crop  again  failed  in  1848.  The  number  of  swine 
exported  in  1848  was  110,787;  in  1849  it  was  only  68,053. 

The  destruction  of  the  pigs  which  took  place  in  1846  would 
doubtless  affect  the  circulation  of  notes  in  subsequent  years, 
especially  in  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  and  probably,  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  tbe  years  1850  and  1851. 

But  pigs  can  be  reproduced  more  rapidly  than  cattle,  as  they 
are  more  fruitful,  and  sooner  reach  maturity.  The  seasons  of 
famine  caused  the  exportation  of  cattle  in  order  to  obtain  food, 
and  thus  the  means  of  reproduction  in  future  years  were  destroyed 
to  a  more  serious  extent. 

7. — The  Health  op  Clebks. 

A  clerk  should  take  care  of  his  own  health.  We  think  it  is 
better  for  him  to  stand  than  to  sit  at  his  work.  His  desk  should 
be  raised  to  such  a  height  that  he  can  do  this  without  stooping. 
He  should  at  all  times  avoid  pressing  his  chest  against  the  edge 
of  the  desk«  as  that  may  produce  serious  complaints.  The  post 
most  friendly  to  health  is  that  of  cashier.  He  is  generally 
standing;  his  attention  and  mental  faculties  are  in  more  constant 
activity,  and  he  is  obliged  to  talk,  which  is  useful  to  the  lungs.  It 
may  be  doubted  wh.ether  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
when  not  carried  to  excess  nor  attended  with  anxiety,  is  ever 
injurious  to  health.  Those  mental  operations  which  are  connected 
with  the  office  of  a  bank  clerk  are  in  themselves  beneficial.  It 
is  the  confinement,  the  impure  air,  and  the  keeping  of  the  body 
too  long  in  one  posture,  that  affects  the  health.  Hence,  clerks 
should  live  at  a  distance  from  the  bank,  and  walk  to  and  fro.  If 
they  reside  at  the  bank,  they  should  tidce  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
either  in  the  morning  or  the  evening.  When  the  weather  is  bad, 
they  can  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  with  the  windows  open. 
Any  kind  of  amusement  that  should  throw  the  body  into  a  variety 
of  attitudes,  would  be  useful.  Singing  is  friendly  to  health,  if  not 
parried  to  excess,  nor  practised  in  connned  or  crowded  apartments. 
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Boating,  in  moderatioii,  is  serviceable.  Gardening  is  higMj  htua^ 
ficial.  A  clerk  who  wishes  to  enjoy  good  health  ^old  never  keep 
late  honrsy  nor  get  into  debt,  nor  gamble  in  the  funds.  He  should 
also  have  a  hobbr,  that  is,  some  kind  of  fixed  aimisement  to 
employ  his  time  wnen  absent  from  the  bank,  in  order  to  chmge 
the  current  of  his  thoaghts,  and  to  counteract  those  evils  tbatfr 
sometimes  arise  from  a  monotony  of  occupation.  If  this  hobby 
should  be  of  a  kind  to  be  usefol  or  instructive  as  well  as  recreative^ 
all  the  better.  The  great  disease  against  which  he  should  gvaad 
is  consumption.  He  will  be  more  subject  to  this  in  youth  than  in 
more  advanced  age.  And  it  has  been  remarked  that  healthy 
voung  men,  fresh  from  the  country,  when  appointed  clerks,  have 
become  more  susceptible  of  consumption  than  less  robust  persons 
who  have  been  seasoned  by  a  residence  in  London.' 


It  is  desirable,  on  several  accounts,  that  all  the  officers  of  a 
bank,  and  especially  those  who  are  entrusted  with  cash  or  oiheE 
property,  should  once  a  year  have  leave  of  absence  for  at  least  a 
wecK  or  a  fortnight.  This  should  not  even  be  optional — it  ought 
to  be  a  fixed  rule  with  which  they  should  be  expected  to  com^y* 
These  absences  should  be  arranged  to  take  place  at  those  seasons 
of  the  year  when  they  will  be.  of  the  least  inconvenience  to  thet 
business  of  the  bank.  These  holidays  ought  to  be  readily  erantod 
on  the  ground  of  kindness  and  humanity ;  but  where  these  feelinffs 
do  not  exist,  motives  of  self-interest  alone  would  prompt  a  ready 
acquiescence  in  such  applications.  In  the  first  place,  a  great 
inconvenience  is  often  experienced  in  large  establishments  from 
the  illness  of  the  clerks  when  they  are  denied  proper  seasons  of 
relaxation.  In  this  case,  the  loss  of  time  from  ill  health  is  greater 
than  that  which  would  be  occasioned  by  holidays.  A  sick  derk^ 
even  when  he  attends  to  his  duties,  is  neither  so  quick,  nor  so 
correct,  nor  can  he  get  through  so  much  work,  as  a  clerk  who^  by 
proper  recreation,  has  been  Kept  in  perfect  health. 

8. — ^The  HiALTH  01  A  Banker. 

We  will  observe,  lastly,  that,  in  a  season  of  pressure  it  is 
peculiarly  necessary  that  a  banker  should  paj  regard  to  the  state 
of  his  own  health,  and  to  the  discipline  of  nis  own  mind,  so  as  to 
guard  against  any  morbid  or  gloomy  apprehensions  with  regard  to 
the  future.  He  should  attempt  to  form  a  cool  and  dispassionate 
judgment  as  to  the  result  of  passing  events;  endeavouring  so  to 
arrange  his  own  affairs  as  to  be  prepared  for  whatever  may  oecur» 
but  taking  care  not  to  increase  the  present  evil  bv  predicting 
greater  calamities.  If  lie  suffer  a  feeling  of  despondency  to  get 
the  mastery  of  his  mind,  he  will  be  less  able  to  cope  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  nis  position.    He  will  then,  probably,  refiue  reasonaUd 
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iBtBeisiatiee  to  even  firstHUte  eustomers,  realise  secanties  vnneces^ 
«uily  at  a  heavj  tacrifiee,  and  keep  in  kia  till  an  aiBOoat  of 
uaempiojed  treaisare  eicesatrely'  disproportionate  to  the  extent  of 
his  liabilities.  Thia  will  increase  the  pressure.  Fear,  too^  is 
always  eonta^us.  A  banker  of  this  melancholy  temperainent 
win  impart  bis  apprehensions  to  others,  and  thns  the  panic  will 
become  more  widely  extended. 


SECTION  V. 

THB  BELATION  OF  OAUSB  AND  EFFECT — MORAL  OAUSES. 

Wbils  phyaioal  causes  nefer  to  the  opemtiona  of  matter, 
moral  <saii8ea  refer  to  tbe  operatioaa  of  mind.  The  former 
relate  to  the  sciences  of  chemiatiy,  geology,  astronomy  and 
other  phymcal  sdencee.  The  latter  relate  to  moral  philo- 
Bopfay,  political  eoom^ny,  and  thofie  oth^  scienceB  that 
relate  to  the  acts  and  habits  of  intelligent  beings.  We 
trace  the  op^*ationa  of  these  caaes,  with  reference  to  indi« 
vidoaJs,  fomilies,  and  nations. 

1,  With  r^iard  to  moral  causes^  we  may  adopt  the  fol« 
lowing  modes  of  reasoning. 

¥int  From  the  exist^oe  of  the  cause  we  may  infer 
the  oiziBrtence  of  the  effect.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  industrious, 
WB  may  infer  that  he  will  get  rich.  If  a  man  be  given  to 
intoxication,  we  may  infer  that  he  will  reduce  himself  to 
beggary.  If  a  man  exerdse  his  intellectual  Acuities,  we 
know  he  will  improye  them. 

Secondly,  From  the  existence  of  the  effect  we  may 
infer  the  existence  of  the  cause.  Thus,  if  a  servant  enjoy 
in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of  his  master,  we  may 
infk*  that  he  has  served  him  welL  If  a  man  be  involved 
in  debts  which  he  is  unable  to  pay,  we  may  infer  that  he 
has  been  either  imprudent  or  unfortunate. 

Thirdly.  From  tbe  non-existenoe  of  the  cause,  we  may 
infer  the  non-existence  oi  the  effect  Thus,  if  a  man  has 
not  been  unfortunate  nor  improvident^  we  may  argue  that 
he  cannot  be  poor. 

Fourthly.  From  the  non-existence  of  the  effect  we  may 
infer  the  non-existence  of  the  cause.  Thus,  we  may  say, 
sCioh  a  person  is  not  poor;   he  cannot  then  have  beea 
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extrayagant.  Such  a  person  is  not  an  intelligent  man;  he 
cannot,  then,  have  spent  much  time  in  reading  and  study. 
He  does  not  speak  correctly;  therefore  he  cannot  have 
learned  grammar.  On  one  occasion  when  speaking  to  the 
working  classes  Kowland  Hill  observed,^"  I  don't  think 
much  of  that  man's  religion  who  is  without  his  Sunday 
coat,  when  a  good  Providence  gives  him  plenty  of  work;" 

2.  In  the  relation  of  moral  causes  and  effects,  we  have, 
generally,  in  the  first  instance,  to  prove  by  reasoning  that 
such  a  relation  exists.. 

If,  for  instance,  I  contend  that  education  produces  good 
morals,  and  hence,  ask  my  neighbours  to  assist  me  in 
estabUshing  a  school  for  the  poor, — I  may  be  asked  to 
prove,  in  the  first  instance,  that  education  does  produce 
good  morals;  for,  unless  I  can  prove  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  in  this  case,  my  efforts  will  be  unavailing.  So 
in  many  of  the  acts  of  ordinary  life,  and  in  nearly  all  our 
public  proceedings,  whether  a  certain  cause  will  produce  a 
xiiertain  effect  is,  in  fact,^  the  whole  question  in  dispute. 

3.  Sometimes  it  is  matter  of  dispute,  when  two  circum- 
stances sustain  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  which  is 
the  cause  and  which  is  the  effect. 

Heretofore  the  landloMs  have  been  accused  of  keeping 
up  the  price  of  com,  by  demanding  high  rents :  but  Dr. 
Chalmers  observes  that  there  is  no  sounder  principle  in 
political  economy  than  that  the  high  prices  of  com  are  not 
the  effect,  but  the  catise  of  high  rents.  The  country.bankers 
were  accused  of  causing  a  general  rise  in  prices  by  an  ex- 
cessive issue  of  their  notes ;  but  they  stated  in  reply,  that 
it  was  not  the  increased  issue  of  notes  that  caused  the  high 
prices,  but  the  high  prices  called  out  the  notes. 

4.  In  investigating  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  not  to  stop  at  the  immediate  causes, 
but  to  go  further  back,  and  ascertain  what  are  the  original 
causes  of  thai  immediaie  cause.  It  has  been  disputed 
whether  the  price  of  food  has  any  influence  on  the  rate  of 
wages.  It  has  been  answered,  No ;  for  the  rate  of  wages 
is  regulated  by  the  proportion  between  the  demand  for 
labour  and  the  supply.  Admitting  the  latter  opinion  to 
be  correct,  it  does  not  refute  the  former;  For  the  demand 
^d  the  supply  of  labour  are  influenced  by  anterior  ca\)ses» 
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and  the  price  of  food  may  be  one  of  those  anterior  causes. 
So,  we  are  told  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  regulated  by  the 
proportion  that  may  exist  between  the  demand  and  the 
supply  of  capital.  This  throws  but  little  light  upon  the 
matter,  unless  we  are  told  at  the  same  time  what  are  the 
anterior  causes  that  regulate  this  demand  and  this  supply. 

5.  In  reasoning  upon  moral  causes,  we  are  exposed  to 
much  difl&culty  from  the  circumstance,  that  one  effect  is 
often  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes. 

The  greatest  sophistry  arises  from  imputing  to  one  par- 
ticular cause  an  effect  which  results  from  the  joint  opera- 
tion of  many  causes.  Thus,  the  ruin  of  an  individual  may 
be  the  conseqiience  of  the  accidental  burning  of  his  house ; 
of  imprudent  conduct;  of  the  treachery  of  friends,  and  of 
robbery  by  thieves.  The  fall  of  a  state  may  be  the  effect 
of  the  united  operation  of  a  tyrannical  government,  a  sedi- 
tious people,  the  encroachments  of  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
pestilence  and  famine.  Now,  should  a  person  take  the 
effect,  and  argue  that  it  was  produced  solely  by  one  cause, 
he  would  be  in  error. 

6.  We  shall  also  fall  into  error  if  we  deny  the  existence 
of  any  one  cause,  because  other  causes  contributed  to  produce 
the  effect. 

Thus,  it  has  been  contended  that  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  Act 
for  Kegulating  the  Currency,  passed  in  the  year  1844,  was 
a  cause  of  the  commercial  distress  that  occurred  in  the 
year  1847.  In  reply,  it  was  contended,  that  the  distress 
of  1847  was  produced  by  the  famine  in  Ireland  and  the 
speculations  in  railways.  Now  this  is  no  reftitation  of  the 
former  opinion ;  for  all  the  three  causes  may  have  united 
in  producing  the  same  effect. 

If  the  effect  may  have  been  produced  by  several  causes, 
and  we  can  prove  the  absence  of  all  the  causes  except  one, 
this  fixes  the  effect  upon  that  one  cause.  We  take  the 
following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health  on  the  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis:— 

"With  respect  to  this  case  of  Rotherhithe,  the  fact  of  the 
people  in  the  first  street  mentioned  having  been  the  first  victims 
m  the  great  outbreak,  shows  that  they  must  have  been  highly 
predisposed;  and  as  they  lived  in  decent  houses,  and  were  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  two  of  the  more  ordinary  causes  of  the 
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disease— overarowding  and  povertT— i^owW  »o^  have  operaied. 
Those  considerations  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  one  main  eamse 
of  the  great  seyeritj  of  the  attack  was  the  use  for  domestic  pur- 
poses of  polluted  Tnames  water."        , 

7.  We  should  also  fall  into  error  were  we  to  infer,  tha;! 
of  two  events  one  is  the  caose  of  the  other,  merely  because 
it  occurred  Jlrst  in  the  order  oj  time. 

This  fallacy  is  often  ridiculed  by  a  reference  to  the 
building  of  Tenterden  steeple  being  the  cause  of  the  Good- 
win sands..  The  story  is  told,  I  believe,  by  Bishop  Latimer. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Goodwin  sands,  whidii  lie  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dover,  did  not  exist  Sometime 
after  they  had  collected.  Government  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  cause.  They  accordingly  pro«- 
ceeded  to  the  spot  to  examine  witnesses.  Among  others^ 
an  old  man  assured  them  that  the  cause  of  the  Goodwin 
sands  wasi  the  building  of  the  Tenterden  steeple.  They 
asked  him  how  this  could  be.  He  stated,  he  could- not 
tell  how,  but  he  knew  it  was  so;  for  he  recollected  that 
when  there  was  no  steeple  there  were  no  sands,  but  soon 
after  the  building  of  the  steeple  in  came  the  sands.  He, 
therefore,  inferred  that  the  building  of  the  steeple  was  the 
cause  of  the  sands. 

In  order  to  prove  that  two  events  sustain  the  relation 
to  each  other  of  cause  and  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  show, 
first,  that  ike  two  events  did  actually  occur;  secondly^  that 
the  event  which  we  call  the  cause,  occurred  in  the  order 
of  time  before  the  effect;  and,  thirdly,  that  there  was  an 
adaptation  in  the  cause  to  produce  the  effect.  In  refutation 
we  may  state,  that  one  or  both  of  the  two  events  did  not 
occur — or  that  they  did  not  occur  in  the  order  of  time — 
or  that  there  was  no  adaptation  in  the  one  to  produce  the 
other.  We  may  go  further,  and  maintain  that  the  alleged 
cause,  so  far  from  being  the  cause,  was  an  obstruction  to 
the  effect.  The  words,  "in  spite  of,"  are  sometimes  used 
on  such  occasions.  "  Gentlemen,  I  contend  that  trade  did 
not  prosper  in  consequence  of  protection,  but  that  it  pro- 
spered in  spite  of  protection." 

Public  measures  are  usually  approved  or  condemned 
on  accoimt  of  the  effects  they  are  alleged  to  jMroduoe. 
H^re  is  a  wide  field  for  controven^.    The  aflii»  of  a. 
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nation  are  so  mnlti&rioiui,  so  many  causes  are  perpetual!  j 
at  work,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  witiii  certainty  the  pre^ 
eise  effects  of  any  one  cause.  Even  after  measures  have 
become  law,  and  we  have  had  some  experience  of  their 
operation,  the  same  difference  of  opinion  is  still  maintained. 
If  a  measure  already  adopted  is  applauded  on  account  of 
the  good  effect  it  has  produced,  we  may  contend  in  oppo- 
sition to  this,  that  the  event,  called  the  effect,  has  uot 
taken  place— or  admit  that  the  event  has  taken  place,  but 
was  not  the  effect  of  that  cause.  Or,  we  may  go  further, 
and  admit  that  the  event  was  the  effect  of  the  cause,  but 
that  the  effect  was  a  bad  effect.  Or,  we  may  go  still 
further,  and  admit  that  the  effect  was  a  good  effect,  and 
then  contend  that  the  same  cause  produced  other  effects  of 
a  different  character,  so  that  the  bad  consequences  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  good  ones. 

8.  In  reasoning  upon  moral  causes  and  effects  we  should 
inquire  whether  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
the  same  causes  vnll  produce  precisely  the  same  effects. 

We  often  meet  with  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  consider- 
ation of  historical  and  international  questions.  Thus,  it 
is  said  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  England,  and  the 
Linen  Manufacture  in  Ireland,  prospered  in  consequence 
of  protective  laws,  and  therefore  i^  same  laws  would  cause 
increased  prosperity  at  the  present  time.  The  Navigation 
Laws  were  useful  to  England  at  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, therefore  they  would  be  useful  still.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  contended  that  Joint  Stock  Banks  were  adapted 
only  for  countries  having  little  capital,  such  as  Ireland 
and  as  Scotland  when  they  were  first  established  there,  but 
were  quite  unsuitable  for  a  wealthy  country  like  England. 
The  same  argument  is  now  employed  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  "  Partnerships  en  Commandite/*  such  as  exist  in 
France  and  America. 

9.  If  it  be  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  two  events 
sustain  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  we  may  be  able  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  if  it  is  found  that  the  removal  of  the 
supposed  cause  is  followed  hy  the  removal  of  the  supposed 
ej^ect, 

**  There  was  the  case  of  a  man^  who  lived  in  the  Cobui^-road, 
in  Gamterwell  parish,  in  a  semi-detached  house,  in  a  healthy 
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situation,  and  with  a  garden  behind  the  premises;  bis  wife* had 
noticed  that  the  water  supplied  to  them  was  exceedingly  bad,  and, 
having  been  informed  that  it  was.  likely  to  affect  the  health  of  her 
family,  she  invariably  boiled  and  filtered  it:  all  kept  in  perfect 
health  except  the  father,  who  objected  to  drink  this  water,  from- 
its  being  flat  and  nnaerated;  he  would  still  drink  it  as  it  came 
from  the  water-butt,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  was 
attacked  with  choleraic-diarrhcea:  he  afterwards  drank  tio  more  of 
it,  and  got  well." — Report  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

Thus,  it  was  disputed  whether  the  Act  of  1 844  for  regu- 
lating the  currency  was  the  cause  of  the  monetary  pressure 
of  1847;  but  it  v^as  found  that  when  the  act  was  suspended 
in  October,  1847,  the  pressure  immediately  ceased.  A 
writer  on  this  subject  observes — "  It  has  been  denied  that 
this  pressiire  was  produced  or  increased  by  the  Act.  But 
how  stand  the  facts?  The  Act  was  passed,  and,  as  pre- 
dicted, a  pressure  came — the  Act  was  continued,  and  the 
pressure  increased — the  Act  was  suspended,  and  the  pres- 
sure went  away.    These  are  not  opinions — they  are  facts." 

10.  We  sometimes  attempt  to  refute  a  doctrine  by 
tracing  the  absurd  consequences  that  must  result  from  it. 
This  is  called  by  scholastic  logicians  a  reductio  ad  ahsur- 
dum — you  reduce  it  to  an  absurdity. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  in  this  mode  of  reasoning, 
that  the  deduction  should  be  absurd,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  shows  the  unsoundness  of 
the  sentiment  from  which  it  is  fairly  inferred. 

To  prove  the  utility  of  money,  show  the  evils  that 
would  arise  from  its  abolition. 

**  What  a  useful  thing  is  money !  If  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  money,  we  should  be  much  at  a  loss  to  get  anything  we  might 
want.  The  shoemaker,  for  instance,  who  might  want  bread,  and 
meat,  and  beer,  for  his  family,  would  have  nothing  to  give  in 
exchange  but  shoes.  He  must  go  to  the  baker,  and  offer  him  a 
pair  of  shoes  for  as  much  bread  as  thev  were  worth :  and  he  must 
do  the  same  thing  if  he  went  to  the  butcher  for  meat,  or  td  the 
brewer  for  beer." — Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  zealous  advocates,  who  reduce 
their  own  principles  to  an  absurdity  5y  deducing  from 
them  extravagant  conclusions.  Dr.  Chalmers  adopted  the 
Malthusian  theory  of  population,  and  drew  from  it  such 
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startling,  and  yet  apparently  legitimate  conclusions,  that 
his  readers  were  led  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  theory ; 
They  judged  of  the  tree  by  its  fimits. 

If  an  absurd  conclusion  can  be  legitimately  deduced 
from  any  general  principle,  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
prin^pie  is  unsound;  but  in  this  case  we  should  carefully 
investigate  the  logical  accuracy  of  the  deduction,  for  weak 
or  zealous  advocates  will  sometimes  make  extravagant 
deductions  from  even  sound  principles. 

Akin  to  the  reduction  ad  absurdum  is  an  exposure  of 
the  fallacy  called  "  proving  too  much."  This  fallacy  is  an 
argument  that,  if  admitted  to  prove  the  point  in  dispute, 
would,  if  carried  out  to  all  its  legitimate  consequences,  also 
prove  other  points  that  neither  of  the  disputants  admit  to  be 
true. 

The  following  illustrations  of  this  principal  of  reasoning 
are  taken  from  the  author's  writings  on  banking : — 

1. — ^Effects  of  a  Large  Paid-up  Capital. 

The  payment  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  capital  before  the  com- 
mencement of  business,  is  a  pledge  that  the  project  is  not  a  mere 
bubble,  and  this  is  especially  necessary  when  the  proprietors 
have  no  farther  liability.  But  even  with  unlimited  haoility  a 
certain  amount  appears  to  be  necessary.  The  employment  of 
capital  judiciously  is  sometimes  a  means  of  acouiring  business; 
and  in  case  of  loss  there  should  always  be  a  sufficient  capital  to 
fall  back  upon  without  recurring  to  the  shareholders. 

There  is  an  evil  in  a  bank  having  too  small  a  capital.  In  this 
case,  the  bank  will  be  but  a  small  oank ;  the  number  of  proprie- 
tors will  be  few,  and  the  number  of  persons  eligible  to  be  chosen 
directors  will  be  few ;  hence  there  will  not  be  the  same  guarantee 
for  good  management.  If  a  bank  with  a  small  capital  have  also  a 
very  small  business,  it  had  much  better  cease  as  an  independent 
establishment,  and  become  the  branch  of  a  larger  bank.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  a  large  business,  with  a  large  circulation, 
large  deposits,  and  large  loans  or  discounts,  its  losses  will  some- 
times be  large,  and  hence  the  whole  capital  may  be  swept  away. 
It  is  true,  that  while  it  avoids  losses  the  shareholders  will  receive 
large  dividends,  but  these  large  profits  had  much  better  be  left  in 
the  bank  as  an  addition  to  its  capital  than  shared  among  the  pro- 
prietors in  the  form  of  dividends.  There  is  danger  too  that  the 
hiffh  premium  on  those  shares  may  induce  many  shareholders  to 
sell  out  and  form  other,  and  perhaps  rival  estabhshments. 
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The  most  effectual  way  of  acquinnff  this  self-dependence  that 
we  have  been  recommencung,  is  to  calf  up  an  adequate  amount  of 
capital.  During  a  pressure,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  banker 
has  three  additional  claims  on  his  funds.  In  the  first  place^ 
a  large  amount  of  his  deposits  may  be  withdrawn.  Secondly, 
manj^  of  his  customers,  ana  some  probably  of  the  wealthiest,  will 
require  additional  assistance,  in  the  way  of  loans  and  discounts. 
And,  thirdly,  he  will  think  it  prudent  to  keep  a  larger  sum  in  his 
till,  to  meet  contingent  demands.  On  the  other  &nd,  the  bills 
he  holds  will  not  all  of  them  be  r^ularly  paid ;  the  temporarv 
loans  he  has  granted  will  have  to  be  renewed;  ^oid  should  ne  call 
up  any  of  his  permanent,  or  dead  loans,  it  will  resemble  calling 
spirits  from  the  deep.  In  this  case  he  will  find  the  benefit  of  a 
large  capital ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  large  capital  that  all 
these  operations  can  be  performed  with  comfort  to  Mmself  and 
satisfaction  to  his  customers* 

2. — ^Epfects  of  a  Subplus  Fund. 

We  consider  it  of  hi^  importance  that  a  bank  should  maintain 
an  ample  surplus  fund.  Without  such  a  fund,  the  dividends  will 
fluctuate  very  widely,  and  sometimes  there  may  be  no  dividend  at 
all,  even  though  upon  a  series  of  years  the  bank  may  have  been 
very  successful.  Even  if  it  is  known  that  a  bank  has  met  with 
losses,  its  credit  is  not  so  much  affected  when  it  has  an  ample 
reserved  fund  to  fall  back  upon.  And  besides  the  ordinary 
losses  in  the  way  of  business,  a  bank  will  sometimes,  in  a  season 
of  pressure,  be  called  upon  to  sustain  loss  by  the  realization 
of  securities,  and  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  surplus  fund 
sufficiently  ample  to  bear  all  these  contingencies.  Such  a  fund 
too  has  a  moral  effect  in  strengthening  the  reputation  of  the  bank 
in  public  estimation.  It  is  regarded  as  an  indication  that  its 
affiurs  are  governed  by  a  wise  and  prudent  administration. 

When  urging  the  establishment  of  a  surplus  fund,  we  are  met 
with  the  remark  that  we  are  not  bound  to  do  anything  for 
posterity,  inasmuch  as  posterity  have  done  nothing  for  us.  We 
recollect  meeting  with  this  joke  many  years  ago,  we  think  in 
**  Joe  Miller.'*  As  it  is  so  frequently  repeated,  we  presume  it  is 
thought  to  be  witty.  We  profess  not  to  be  a  judge  of  witticisms. 
As  a  piece  of  reasoning  it  seems  very  unsound.  To  deny  our- 
selves present  gratifications  in  order  to  make  provision  for  the 
future,  is  one  ot  the  most  important  lessons  that  reason  teaches 
to  man.  Nor  is  it  for  posterity,  in  the  present  case,  that  the 
provision  is  made.  All  bank  proprietors  snould  wish  that  it  may 
DC  so;  but  it  is  very  probable  tliat  within  tlieir  own  life-time 
some  untoward  events  may  occur  that  will  require  a  portion 
of  the  reserved  fund  to  keep  up  the  ordinary  dividend. 
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Those  persons  are  under  a  mistake  who  object  to  a  reserved  or 
surplus  fund  on  the  ground  that  it  takes  away  the  profits  from  the 
existing  shareholders,  and  gives  them  to  the  fatnre  shareholders. 
This  is  not  the  fact.  An  existing  shareholder  who  keeps  his 
shares  until  the  fund  is  in  some  way  distributed,  receives  of 
course  his  portion  of  the  fund.  But  an  existing  shareholder  who 
sells  out  his  shares  before  the  fund  is  distributed,  receives  the 
value  of  his  portion  of  the  fund  in  the  price  of  his  shares.  The 
amount  of  the  surplus  fund  will  influence  the  market-value  of  the 
shares.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  observe  that  aftor  a  bank  baa 
declared  a  bonus  the  inarket-price  of  the  shares  usually  falls,  as  in 
fact,  cateris  paribus,  it  ought  to  do.  , 

3. — Effects  of  a  System  of  Bbanches. 

When  the  law  existed  in  England  that  no  bank  should  have 
more  than  six  partners,  the  branch  system  scarcely  existed.  In 
some  cases,  a  bank  had  a  branch  or  two  a  few  miles  distimt,  but 
no  instance  occurred  of  a  bank  extending  it^lf  throughout  a 
country  or  a  district.  But  with  joint<^tock  banking  arose  the 
branch  system — the  head  office  was  placed  in  the  county  town, 
and  branches  were  opened  in  the  principal  towns  and  villa^s 
around.  The  credit  of  the  bank  befn^  firmly  established,  its 
notes  circulated  freely  throughout  the  whole  district.  The  chief' 
advantages  of  this  system  are  the  following  :— 

There  is  greater  security  to  the  public.  The  security  of  the 
whole  bank  is  attached  to  the  transactions  of  every  branch; 
hence  there  is  greater  safety  to  the  public  than  could  be  afforded 
by  a  number  of  separate  pnvate  bai^ks,  or  even  so  many  indepen- 
dent joint-stock  banks.  These  banks  could  have  but  a  small 
number  of  partners — the  paid-up  capital  and  the  private  property 
of  the  partners  must  be  com])aratively  small ;  hence  the  holoer  of 
a  note  issued  by  one  of  the  indepenaent  joint-stock  banks  could 
have  a  daim  only  on  that  bank :  but  if  that  bank,  instead  of  bein^ 
independent,  were  a  ^randi  of  a  large  establishment,  the  holder  m 
a  note  would  have  the  security  of  that  large  establishment ;  hence 
the  i)ranch  system  unites  together  a  greater  number  of  persons, 
and  affords  a  more  ample  guarantee. 

The  branch  system  provides  greater  facilities  for  the  transmis- 
sion  of  money.  The  sending  of  money  from  one  town  to  another 
is  greatly  facilitated,  if  a  branch  of  the  same  bank  be  established 
in  each  of  those  towns,  for  all  the  branches  grant  letters  of  credit 
up<m  each  other.  Otherwise  you  have  to  ask  the  banker  in  the 
town  from  which  the  money  is  sent,  to  give  you  a  bill  upon 
London,  which  is  transmitted  by  post;  or  you  request  him  to 
advise  his  London  agent  to  pay  the  money  to  the  London  agent 
of  the  banker  who  resides  m  the  town  to  which  the  money  is 
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remitted.  This  takes  up  more  time,  and  is  attended  with  more 
expense.  A  facility  of  transmitting  money  between  two  places 
usually  facilitates  the  trade  between  those  places. 

4. — Effects  of  Bills  of  Exchange. 

Besides  their  utility  as  a  means  of  transferring  money  from  one 
place  to  another,  bills  have  the  following  advantages. 

1.  Bills  are  a  means  of  transferring  debts  from  one  person  to 
another.  If  I  owe  a  man  100/.  and  another  man  owes  me  100/ , 
I  will  draw  a  bill  for  that  amount  on  mv  debtor  and  give  it  to  my 
creditor.  I  have  thus  transferred  the  debt  from  my  debtor  to  my 
creditor,  and  my  own  debt  is  liquidated.  My  debtor,  instead  of 
paying  me  the  money  he  owed  me,  will  pay  it  to  the  holder  of  the 
pill.  My  creditor  will  now  look  for  payment  to  my  debtor,  and 
consider  me  simply  as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  the  bill. 
If  he  wishes  to  make  use  of  the  bill  ho  will  again  transfer  the 
debt  to  another  party,  placing  his  own  name  on  the  bill  as  an 
additional  guarantee.  The  bill  may  thus  pass  through  a  variety 
of  hands,  and  liquidate  a  great  number  of  debts,  before  it  becomes 
due.  When  due,  it  will  be  paid  by  the  accepter,  who  was  the 
original  debtor,  and  all  these  intermediate  transactions  will  be 
closed.  Hence,  in  Lancashire,  bills  of  exchange  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  circulating  medium,  in  the  same  way  as  bank  notes. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  in  transferring  a  bank  note  you  are 
not  responsible  for  its  ultimate  payment ;  but  in  passing  a  bill  of 
exchange  you  place  your  name  on  it  as  a  guarantee.  A  bill  of 
exchange,  too,  cannot  always  be  passed  for  its  full  amount ;  but 
you  will  have  to  pay  a  discount  according  to  the  time  it  has  to 
run  before  it  will  fall  due. 

2.  Bills  fix  the  period  for  the  payment  of  debts,  and  in  case  of 
litigation  they  affor.d  an  easy  proof  of  the  debt.  A  person  will 
have  little  scruple  in  putting  off  a  tradesman  to  whom  he  owes 
money,  and  the  creditor  dares  not  be  urgent  lest  the  debtor 
should  no  longer  deal  with  him,  hence  the  time  of  payment  can 
never  be  calculated  upon  with  certainty.  But  if  tne  customer 
has  given  a  bill  for  the  amount  he  owes,  that  bill  will  circulate 
into  the  hands  of  other  persons  who  will  be  more  peremptory 
in  demanding  payment,  and  whose  applications  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded with  iiripunity.  Besides,  if  a  man  dishonour  his  accept- 
ance, his  character  is  stamped  at  once  in  the  commercial  world  as 
being  either  very  poor,  very  negligent,  or  very  unprincipled,  and  at 
no  future  time  will  he  be  able  to  raise  money  upon  the  credit  of  his 
name.  Hence  many  persons  who  are  very  taray  in  paying  a  book 
debt,  are  very  punctual  in  paying  their  bills.  In  case,  too,  a 
tradesman  is  under  the  necessity  of  bringing  an  action  at  law 
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against  his  customer,  he  will  have  to  prove  the  actual  delivery  of 
every  article  mentioned  in  his  account.  This,  at  a  distance  of 
time,  is  often  difficult  to  do ;  but  if  a  bill  has  been  accepted  for 
the  amount,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  prove  that  the  acceptance  is  in 
the  defendant's  hanawriting. 

3.  Bills  enable  a  tradesman  to  carry  on  a  more  extensive  busi* 
ness  with  the  same  amount  of  capital.  If,  by  the  custom  of 
trade,  a  dealer  ^ve  his  customers  three  months'  credit,  he  can^ 
during  that  penod,  make  no  use  of  that  portion  of  his  capitid 
which  is  invested  in  the  commodities  they  have  purchased;  but  if 
they  accept  his  bills,  drawn  at  three  months  after  date,  he  can,  if 
in  good  credit,  get  those  bills  discounted  at  the  bank  in  his  town« 
and  then  employ  this  money  in  the  farther  extension  of  his  buai? 
ness.  He  will  thus,  while  sellinff  on  credit,  obtain  nearly  the 
same  advantages  as  thoush  he  sola  for  ready  money.  Should  he, 
instead  of  having  these  Dills  discounted,  pay  them  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  wholesale-house  of  whom  he  makes  his  purchases,  it 
will  amount  to  nearly  the  same  thing.  The  whole  of  his  capital 
is  thus  kept  in  motion,  and  is  not  diminished  by  any  amount  of 
outstanding  debts.  To  give  credit  without  drawing  bills  re-f 
quires  that  a  tradesman  should  have  a  large  capital.  To  give  no 
credit  will  restrict  his  business.  By  means  of  oilk  he  is  enabled 
to  give  credit  and  to  extend  his  business,  without  requiring  any 
addition  to  his  capital. 

4.  Bills  afford  an  easy  way  of  giving  a  guarantee.  A  person 
may  wish  to  borrow  money  of  me,  and  I  may  be  unwilling  to  lend 
it  to  him  unless  he  procure  a  more  wealthy  person  to  guarantee 
the  re-payment  at  a  given  time.  If  he  has  a  friend  that  will  do 
this,  the  most  easy  way  of  effecting  the  guarantee  is  hj  means  of 
a  bill  drawn  by  the  borrower  upon  his  friend.  This,  m  point  o£ 
security,  is  the  same  thing  as  a  letter  of  guarantee ;  but  it  ha& 
also  this  additional  advantage,  that  if  I  should  want  the  money 
before  the  time  fixed  for  its  re-payment,  I  can  get  this  bill  dis^ 
counted  and  reimburse  myself  the  money  I  have  advanced.  Bills 
of  this  description  are  called  accommodation-bills,  or  wind-bills,  or 
kites.  When  employed  only  as  a  means  of  affording  occasional 
assistance  to  a  needy  friend,  or  for  raising  a  sum  of  money  for  a 
short  time,  to  meet  an  unexpected  call,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  objectionable.  But  when  systematically  pursued  for  the 
puipose  of  raising  a  fictitious  capital  whereon  to  trade,  they 
uniformly  indicate  the  folly  and  effect  the  ruin  of  all  the  parties 
concerned. 

5.  Bills  are  a  means  of  transferring  capital  from  one  trade  to 
another.  Every  branch  of  trade  is  liable  to  fluctuations  from  an 
alteration  in  the  proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply, 
and  hence  capital  is  continually  undergoing  a  transfer  from  the  pro- 
duQtion  pf  those  articles  for  which  there  is  a  less  demand^  to  the 
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prodaetion  of  those  artieles  for  which  there  is  a  greater  demand. 
But  in  what  way  is  this  traiisfer  effected?  Is  it  by  a  manaJBetcturer 
leaving  one  employment  for  another?  No.  The  manufoctnrer  in 
the  declining  trade  will  rednce  his  capital,  while  the  manafactnrer 
in  the  prosperous  trade  will  augment  his  capital ;  and  the  transfer 
of  capital  trom  one  trade  to  the  other  is  effected  chiefly  by  bills 
of  exchange.  The  manufacturer  who  has  sold  a  less  quantity  of 
eCMumodities,  will  bare  fewer  bills  for  his  banker  to  discount ;  the 
other,  having  sold  a  ^^ter  quantity  of  commodities,  has  more 
bills  for  discount.  The  banker's  capital,  which  he  employs 
diiefly  in  the  discount  of  biQs,  is  thus  easily  transferred  from  one 
biranch  of  manufacture  to  another,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  cir* 
oiunstance  of  the  respective  parties. 

5.— Caxtses  oi  A  LOW  Bate  ot  Inteeest. 

A  new  calamity  has  vttited  our  country.  The  nation  mans 
beneath  the  pressure  of  an  Sundance  of  monc^.  Where  there  is 
iiDott  monev  there  is  most  complaint.  The  distressed  interest  is 
the  monied  interest^— for  lenders  can  find  no  borrowers,  and 
capital  is  in  search  of  employment.  Such  is  the  doleful  langoagd 
ti  nearly  all  our  banking  establishments. 

If  any  one  had  ventured  to  predict  a  short  time  ago  that  saefa 
would  be  the  present  state  of  affairs,  his  predictions  would  havd 
heen.  received  with  as  much  smspicion  as  those  of  the  Weaiher 
Almanacks  It  may,  therefore>  be  useful  to  endeavour  to  traco 
the  causes  of  events  that  have  bi^ed  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
set  at  nought  the  understanding  of  the  prudent. 

The  present  abundance  of  money,  as  compared  with  its  scarcity 
at  a  ver^  rec«it  period,  may  be  assigned  generally  to  two  causes 
-—a  diminution  ot  the  demand,  and  an  increase  of  the  supply. 

The  quantity  of  money  required  in  anv  country  must  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  its  trade ;  and  as  both  the  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  of  this  country  has  very  considerably  decreased  within  a 
very  recent  {period,  and  is  now  in  a  very  depressed  state,  less 
money  is  required  to  carry  it  on ;  hence  there  is  a  falling  off  in 
the  demand  for  money. 

Hie  quantity  of  money  required  to  carry  on  any  given  amotrnt 
of  trade  depends  also  upon  the  general  scale  of  pnces ;  and  as  the 
prices  of  nearlv  aU  commodities  have  been  reduced,  the  amount  of 
money  demanded  for  even  the  present  extent  of  trade  has  been 
proportionably  diminished. 

while  the  demand  for  money  has  thus  been  reduced,  its 
•apply  has  been  considerably  increased.  This  has  been  from  two 
sources-domestic  and  foreign. 

The  domestic  supply  has  arisen  horn  the  return  d  public  con- 
idenee*     During  the  seascm  of  pressure  i^  oonftdraee  was 
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destroyed ;  the  most  wealthy  commercial  houses  were  subject  to 
suspiciou;  and  even  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  knew  not  how  soon 
the^  miffht  become  exposed  to  attack  from  the  popular  delusion 
which  tnen  prevailed.  Hence  money  was  hoarded;  every  one 
prepared  for  the  worst;  and  money  became  scarce,  because 
nobody  would  part  with  it.  But  on  the  return  of  confidence  the 
hoards  were  brought  out — the  amounts  held  by  banks  in  Enghind 
and  Ireland  became  reduced — the  stagnant  funds  were  put  into 
circulation,  and  overflowed  the  country. 

But  the  main  supply  has  been  from  abroad.  A  reduction  of 
prices  caused  by  a  forced  contraction  of  the  currency,  is  sure  to 
render  the  foreign  exchanges  favourable.  This  re-action  has  be^ 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  previous  pres- 
sure, and  hence  large  im^rtations  of  gold  have  arrived  from  the 
continent.  This  gdd  is  immediately  Uken  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  exchanged  for  notes.  The  money  market  has  thus  been 
inundated  by  foreign  supply. 

We  hare  thus  stated  Ihe  immediate  causes  of  the  present 
abundance  of  money;  The  remote  causea  we  do  not  just  now  pro« 
pose  to  discuss.  But  we  think  the  facts  before  us  naturally 
suggest  o^e  or  two  remarks  upon  the  theories  of  some  of  our 
wnters  upon  the  currency.  Some  writers  contend  that  the  cur- 
rency should  be  regulated  by  the  foreign  exchanges.  But  few 
have  had  the  courase  to  follow  out  this  principle  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion.  For  if  the  foreign  exchanges  are  to  rebate  the 
currency,  the  result  will  be  that  the  Bank  of  Ei^&nd  must 
always  reduce  the  circulation  when  money  is  scarce,  and  stUl 
farther  increase  it  when  it  is  abundant. 

.  The  facts  before  us  seem  also  to  show  that  the  absolute  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation  is  a  verY  imperfect  eriterioa  by  whidi 
to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  airandance  or  scarcity  of  money* 
Other  circumstanoes  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration; 
thus  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  thou^  considerably 
increased,  yet  the  difference  in  the  amount  is  of  itself  totally  in* 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  altered  state  of  our  monetary  affairs. 

It  may  be  obseryed^  too,  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  does  not  necetsarUf  ^ft  any  stimulus  to 
domestic  industry.  This  abundance  of  money  has  lasted  for 
nearly  a  year,  yet  at  this  moment  some  of  the  most  important 
brandies  of  our  manufactures  are  in  a  state  of  great  depressicm. 
It  is  easy  to  bleed  a  man  to  death,  but  we  cannot  restore  him  to 
life  by  merely  pouring  fresh  blood  into  his  veins.  Ydi  suck 
appear  to  be  the  notions  of  those  who  regulate  the  cuxreiu^* 
The  body  pditic  was  supposed  to  have  become  oloated  and  diseased* 
The  physicians  of  the  Sangrado  school  recommended  bleedii^ 
and  hot  water;  and  now  they  would  counteract  the  effects  of  their 
own  quackery  by  a  profuse  supply  of  the  circulating  medium. 
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6. — Causes  and  Effects  of  Pbessure. 

A  pressure  on  the  mouej-market  may  be  defined  a  difficulty  of 
getting  money  in  the  London  market,  either  by  way  of  dis- 
counting bills,  or  of  loans  upon  Government  securities.  This 
difficulty  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  unfavourable  course  of 
exchan^,  a  contraction  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  a  high  rate  of  interest.  These  three  circumstances  have  the 
relation  to  each  other  of  cause  and  effect.  The  unfavourable 
course  of  exchange  induces  the  Bank  of  England  to  contract  her 
circulation ;  and  the  contraction  of  the  circulation,  by  rendering 
money  more  scarce,  increases  its  value,  and  leads  to  an  advanced 
rate  of  interest.  The  removal  of  the  pressure  is  in  the  same 
order — the  foreign  exchanges  become  favourable — ^the  Bank  of 
England  then  extends  her  circulation — money  becomes  more 
abundant,  and  the  rate  of  interest  falls.  The  degree  to  which  the 
exchanges  are  unfavourable  is  indicatecl  by  the  stock  of  gold  in 
the  Bank  of  England ;  and  when  this  is  at  its  lowest  amount  the 
pressure  may 'be  considered  to  have  attained  its  extreme  point; 
tor  as  the  amount  of  gold  increases,  the  Bank  will  extend  her 
circulation,  and  the  pressure  will  subside. 

If  we  take  a  review  of  all  the  recent  pressures  on  the  money- 
market,  we  shall  find  they  have  always  been  preceded  by  the 
following  circumstances : — ^First,  by  abundance  of  money ;  secondly, 
by  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  thirdly,  by  some  species  of  speculative 
investments.  The  principal  pressures  that  have  occurred  of  late 
years,  have  been  those  of  1825,  1836, 1839,  and  1847. 


This  objection  assumes  that  a  pressure  is  an  evil.  It  assumes, 
that  to  advance  the  rate  of  interest  to  a  rate  which  no  profit  can 
afford  to  pay — to  deprive  solvent  houses  of  the  means  of  meeting 
their  legitimate  engagements — to  cause  a  universal  reduction  of 

§  rices,  and  thus  to  baffle  the  calculations  of  even  the  most  pru-* 
ent — to  reduce  wealthy  merchants  to  the  condition  of  paupers — 
to  deprive  manufacturers  of  the  means  of  executing  their  orders, 
and  tkus  to  throw  thousands  of  industrious  people  out  of  employ- 
ment— to  sell  to  foreigners  large  amounts  of  goods  and  manufaC'- 
tures  at  less  than  the  prime  cost,  thus  causing  a  great  national 
loss — to  paralyze  the  national  industry — to  stop  the  progress  of 
useful  works — and  to  destroy  confidence  and  credit — the  objec- 
tion assumes  that  a  pressure  which  produces  effects  like  these  is 
a  national  evil.  And  such  must  be  the  opinion  of  those  who 
suspended  the  Act,  and  of  those  who  approve  of  that  saspension ; 
for  it  was  to  prevent  or  to  remove  evils  like  these,  that  the  Act 
was  suspended. 
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SECTION  VL 

THE  RELATION  OF  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT — CONDITIONAL  CAUSES. 

A  CONDITIONAL  caus6  is  a  circumstance,  or  state  of 
things,  which  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  an  effect, 
but  which  does  not  actively  produce  that  effect. 

Thus,  if  a  man  fall  from  his  horse,  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition* that  he  should  previously  have  been  on  his  horse, 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  fallen.  If  a  man  is  hanged 
for  forgery,  the  active  or  eflficient  cause  of  his  being  hanged 
is  the  commission  of  the  crime ;  but  if  he  had  never  learned 
to  write,  he  could  not  have  committed  a  forgery;  hence 
his  knowledge  of  writing  is  a  necessary  condition.  As  the 
condition  does  not  thus  actively  or  necessarily  produce  the 
effect,  we  do  not  usually  use  the  words  "cause**  and 
"effect,*'  but  we  say,  "  the  condition"  and  "the  consequent,'* 
or  "the  antecedent,"  and  "the  consequent;'*  and  some- 
times we  call  the  effect,  the  "  incidental  effect."  So  it  is 
a  necessary  condition  to  the  performance  of  any  act,  that 
the  man  who  performs  it  should  be  ahve.  Now  then,  if 
a  will  is  produced  of  a  date  some  years  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  the  alleged  testator,  it  proves  that  the  will  is 
a  forgery.  The  man  might  have  been  alive  without 
making  a  will,  but  he  could  not  have  made  a  will  unless 
he  had  been  alive.  The  condition  must  have  preceded  the 
consequent.      • 

This  relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent  supplies  us 
with  various  modes  of  reasoning. 

1.  From  the  non-existence  of  the  antecedent,  we  infer 
the  non-eocistence  of  the  consequent 

Qualifications^  instruments,  and  opportunities  are  neces- 
sary conditions  to  the  performance  of  any  act.  If  we 
prove  the  absence  of  these  we  prove  the  non-performance 
of  the  act.  If  a  man  has  committed  murder,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary condition,  that  he  should  have  been  at  the  place  when 
the  murder  was  committed,  and  at  the  time  the  murder 
was  committed.  Now,  if  he  can  prove  an  alibi,  that  is,  if 
he  can  prove  that  he  was  at  a  distant  place  at  the  time 
the  murder  was  committed,  this  proves  that  he  did  not 
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commit  the  murder.  The  non-existence  of  the  condition 
proves  the  non-existence  of  the  consequent.  But  you 
cannot  reverse  this  rule.  The  existence  of  the  condition 
will  not  of  itself  prove  the  existence  of  the  consequent; 
for  he  might  have  been  at  the  place  where,  and  at  the 
time  when,  the  murder  was  committed,  and  yet  might  not 
have  committed  the  murder.  It  might  have  been  com- 
mitted by  some  of  his  companions. 

2.  Again,  from  the  existence  of  the  consequent  we  infer 
the  existence  of  the  antecedent. 

Take  the  same  instance.  If  a  man  is  proved  to  have 
committed  a  murder,  it  proves  the  antecedent,  that  he  was 
at  the  place  where,  and  at  the  time  when,  the  murder  was 
committed.  But  if  it  is  proved  that  he  did  not  commit 
the  murder,  that  is  in  itself  no  proof  that  he  was  not 
present  when  the  murder  was  committed.  The  non- 
existence of  the  consequent  is  no  proof  of  the  non-exist- 
ence of  the  antecedent. 

Sometimes  it  is  contended  in  favour  of  a  proposed 
measure,  that  it  is  a  necessary  condition,  i.e,  a  conditional 
cause,  to  some  other  measure  of  still  greater  importance. 
Thus  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  advocated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  establishment  of  Lodging  Houses  for  the  poor, 
upon  the  ground  that  domestic  comfort  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  their  intellectual  and  moral  improvement. 

By  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning  we  sometimes  adduce 
a  precept  to  prove  a  doctrine,  the  truth  of  which  seems 
a  necessary  condition  to  the  justice  of  the  command. 
Thus  the  commands  of  Scripture  to  repent,  believe,  obey, 
imply  as  a  necessary  condition  that  man  has  the  power  to 
repent,  believe,  and  obey.  The  threatenings  of  punishment 
imply  as  a  necessary  condition  that  man  is  a  free  agent; 
otherwise  he  could  not  justly  incur  punishment.  So  Arch- 
bishop Whately  cites  an  injunction  to  almsgiving  as  a  scrip- 
tural authority  for  the  institution  of  property. 

3.  This  principle  of  reasoning  is  used  very  extensively 
in  the  examination  of  evidence  adduced  in  our  Courts 
of  Law.  Sometimes  parties  are  accused  of  crimes  to  the 
perpetration  of  which  there  were  no  witnesses.  Their  guilt 
is  inferred  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  This  is 
called  **  circumstantial  evidence,"  and  sometimes  "  pre- 
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^umptire  evidenoe/'  as  the  guilt  is  presumed  from  the  cir- 
pumstances  adduced.  Some  lawyers  have  maintained  that 
circumstantial  evidence  is  more  conclusive  than  direct 
evidence^  as  there  is  no  danger  from  the  perjury  of  the 
witnesses.  But  others  have  thought  differently.  No  certaii]^ 
rules  can  be  given  for  circumstantial  evidence.  Each  cause 
must  depend  upon  it8el£ 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  conclusiveness  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  does  not  depend  upon  the  force  of  any  one 
circumstance,  but  upon  the  strength  of  the  whole  united. 
If  we  see  a  man  coming  out  of  a  house,  with  blood  on  his 
clothes,  that  is  no  proof  that  he  has  committed  murder. 
There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  his  dress  may  have 
become  bloody.  But  if  we  enter  the  house,  and  find  there 
a  person  who  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently 
murdered,  this  causes  the  former  individual  to  become 
suspected.  If,  again,  you  find  the  hat  of  this  person  in, 
the  house  of  the  murdered  man;  and  when  this  person  is 
api^ehended,  he  denies  ever  having  been  in  the  house; 
and,  moreover,  you  find  concealed  in  his  dress  some  pro- 
perty proved  to  have  belonged  to  the  man  who  was 
murdered; — now,  putting  these  and  similar  circumstances 
together,  you  may  have  sufficient  proof  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt ;  for  although  you  might  easily  assign  other  causes 
for  any  one  of  these  circumstances  separately,  you  cannot 
assign  sufficient  causes  to  account  for  them  all,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  the  prisoner  is  the  man  who  has  com^ 
mitted  the  crime.  Hence,  from  the  existence  of  these  con- 
se<juents  we  infer  the  existence  of  the  antecedents. 

4.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  also  employed  by  theo- 
logians. 

Under  this  principle  of  reasoning  we  may  class  Paleys 
fforce  PaulincSy  and  similar  works,  designed  to  prove  the 
authenticity  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  This  work  of  Paley 
is  confined  to  the  consideration  of  tiiie  Acts  and  the  £pistle& 
It  does  not  attempt  to  prove  they  are  genuine,  but  to 
prove  they  are  not  forgeries.  The  result  is  the  same,  but 
the  mode  of  reasoning  is  different.  It  is  presumed  that 
some  party  has  accused  these  books  of  being  forgeries; 
and  the  reasoning  is  to  show,  by  circumstantial  evidence, 
that  the  accusation  is  not  true.    The  evidence  is  derived 
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from  the  wiitings  themselves,  and  rests  upon  the  inci- 
dental coincidences  that  occur  between  the  "  Acts  of  the 
Apostles"  and  the  "Epistles."  Had  these  writings  not 
been  genuine  these  coincidences  could  not  exist.  Here, 
Again,  from  the  existence  of  the  consequences  we  infer  the 
existence  of  the  antecedents. 

The  same  coincidences  are  observable  in  the  Gospel  his- 
tories. "  In  every  narrative,"  observes  Paley,  **we  perceive 
simplicity  and  undesignedness, — the  air  and  the  language 
of  reality.  When  we  compare  the  different  narratives 
together,  we  find  them  so  varying  as  to  repel  all  suspicion 
of  confederacy ;  so  agreeing  under  this  variety,  as  to  show 
that  the  accounts  had  one  real  transaction  for  their  common 
foundation;  often  attributing  different  actions  and  dis- 
courses to  the  Person  whose  history,  or  rather  memoirs  of 
whose  history,  they  profess  to  relate;  yet  actions  and  dis- 
courses so  similar  as  very  much  to  bespeak  the  same  charac- 
ter, which  is  a  coincidence  that,  in  such  writers  as  they  were, 
could  only  be  the  consequence  of  their  writing  from  feet, 
and  not  from  imagination." — Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Bankers,  merchants,  and  traders  judge  by  this  kind  of 
evidence  of  the  solvency  and  responsibility  of  the  parties 
with  whom  they  deal.  The  actual  amount  of  a  man's  pro- 
perty is  generally  known  only  to  himself  His  standing  on 
the  exchange  or  in  the  market  will  depend  upon  his  per- 
sonal character,  his  business  habits,  his  conformity  to  esta- 
blished rules,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  practises  those 
moral  virtues  which  are  known  to  be  the  surest  guide  to 
wealth.  '  We  are  told  that  "  It  is  of  great  importance  to  a 
banker  to  have  an  ample  knowledge  of  the  means  and 
transaction?  of  his  customers.  The  customer,  when  he  opens 
his  account,  will  give  him  some  information  on  this  subject. 
The  banker  will  afterwards  get  information  from  his  own 
books.  The  amount  of  transactions  that  his  customer 
passes  through  his  current  account,  will  show  the  extent  of 
his  business.  The  amount  of  his  daily  balance  will  show  if 
he  lias  much  ready  cash.  The  extent  and  character  of  the 
bills  he  offers  for  discount,  will  show  if  he  trusts  large 
amounts  to  individual  houses,  and  if  these  are  respectable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bills  his  customer  may  accept  to 
other  parties,  and  his  payments^  will  show  the  class  of 
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people  with  whom  he  deals,  or  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
giving  him  credit."  Another  banker  observes  that,  "  Next 
in  importance  to  a  study  of  his  accounts,  the  habits  and 
character  of  a  client  are  deserving  of  jour  attentive  con- 
sideration. If  a  man*s  style  of  living,  for  example,  becomes 
extravagant,  and  he  gives  himself  over  to  excess,  you  can- 
not too  promptly  apply  the  curb,  however  regular  the 
transactions  upon  his  account  may  seem." 

Now,  this  is  judging  from  circumstantial  evidence.  By 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  we  are  guided  in  our  domestic 
adjudications.  By  this  mode  of  reasoning  we  judge  of  the 
honesty  of  our  servants,  of  the  truthfiilness  ot  our  children, 
and  of  many  other  transactions  connected  with  &mily 
discipline.  By  this  mode,  too,  we  often  judge  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  friends,  and  of  the  character  of  public 
men. 

5,  That  form  of  argument  which  is  caUed  a  Dilemma 
may  be  classed  imder  the  conditional  form  of  reasoning. 

Mr.  Burke  uses  the  dilemma  in  arguing  against  public 
debts.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  Governments  provide  for  these 
debts  by  public  impositions,  they  perish  by  becoming 
odious  to  the  people.  If  they  do  not  provide  for  them, 
they  will  be  undone  by  the  efforts  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  parties — I  mean  an  extensive  discontented  monied  in- 
terest, injured  and  not  destroyed."  The  objections  to  the 
law  which  prohibits  the  payment  of  wages  in  goods,  have 
been  made  in  the  same  form;  ^'  Either  the  law  will  be  gene- 
rally observed,  or  it  will  not.  If  it  be  generally  observed, 
it  will  frequently  prevent  the  workmen  from  procuring 
employment,  since  manu&cturers  may  be  able  to  pay 
wages  in  goods  when  they  are  l^otally  incapable  of  furnish- 
ing money.  If  it  be  not  generally  observed,  which  is  the 
most  probable  case,  it  w3l  be  the  means  of  giving  an 
advantage  to  those  who  are  dishonest  and  loose  in  principle, 
over  the  strictly  upright  and  conscientious  manufacturers, 
without  any  benefit  to  the  workmen."  Colonel  Torrens 
employs  the  dilemma  in  arguing  against  the  construction 
of  canals  (or  other  public  works)  by  the  Government.  "  If 
canals  could  be  profitably  opened,  it  would  not  only  be  su- 
perfluous and  absurd,  but  positively  pernicious  for  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  them ;  for  in  this  case,  private  interests 
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'woidd  luscoinpMsh  the  object  far  more  economically.  If 
4ii^  could  not  be  opened  with  a  profit,  it  would  be  per- 
tnioiooB'to  force  capital  into  an  ui^productive  channel.  In 
jeither  >case,  thwefore^  nothing  but  miscliief  can  result  from 
.^he  interference  of  Government/'  In  the  same  form  of 
.reasoning  Iffonsieur  S^y  argues  against  Sumptuaiy  Laws. 
''fSuinj)tua27  Laws  are  supeilluous  or  imjust  The  in- 
diligence  proscrrbed  is  either  within  the  means  of  the- 
•individual,  or  loot.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  an  act  of 
'€[p^Fession  to  prohibit  a  gratification  involving  no  injury 
to  others;;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is,  at  all*^vents,  ni^tory 
to  do  so,  for  there  is  no  occasion  for  legal  interferelice 
where  pecuniary  -circumstances  -alone  are  an  effectual 
bar." 

6.  Hiis  kind  of  ailment  is  sometime  coiupo^d  of 
three  members,  and  is  then  called  a  Trilemma. 

It  iistiSi  bedu  remarked  as  a  oharacteristic  of  the  late  Sir 
Eobet^  Peel,  that  in  introducing  his  measures  to  th^  House 
of  Ck)mmons,  he  often  used  ihe  trilemma.  ^'  Three  cotd'ses 
are'before  m—to  go  Imckward,  to  stand  still,  4o  go  forward. 
WiB  cannot  go  backward  j  we  cannot  stand  -stilil ;  we  must, 
then,  go  forward." 

Sometimes  a  subject  k  divided  into  three  parts,  with  the 
view  of  disproving  two  of  these  parts,  in  order  to  dfom  the 
4Jiird.  Thii9,  Workmen  must  have  fair  wages -^not  too  liigh 
or  too  low. 

'"^tid  %adi  of  ^bds'e  (employers  is  forced  to  pay  each  of  his 
Wovkmsn  as  <high  wages  as  the  Work  which  the  workmMi  does, 
tind  !the  iprice  -Which  goods  sell  for,  will  allaw.  JFor  if  he  ^aid 
iess,  his  workmen  would  leave  him  to  get  better  wa^es  else^ 
where;  and  (fhe  paid  more,  he  would  lose  instead  of  gaiJEiing,  by 
employing  4hem ;  and  if  he  WeTre  to  pay  evety  WOrkntan  aKke, 
Whatever  were  the  ^quaCntity  or  goodness  of*  the  work  done  by 
him,  it  is  cei^am  'thfat  in  most  cases  be  would  be  {Mying  eithet 
too  -tnuG^  Or  'too  little-:  too  intu&  to  tiie  bad  workmen,  and  too 
little  to  the:good  ones.  -Besides  this,  when  worklnen  are  not  paid 
according  to  fheir  iherits,  'there  are  ecaroely  4iny  good  ones ; 
because  when  they  see  that  they  are  no  gainers  \^  Working  well, 
•and  working  hardj^thoy  all  become  idle  or  careless.  — ^asy  Lessons 
on  Mone^  Matters, 

Tho  fdlOWingiUttSlratioils  of  tills  principle  of  reasoning 
are  Mito  ^fia  ftfae  ^Amboorls  ^^tritingsxAlwDkang^^ 
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1.— AinnECEDlNTS  Of  TH«  pAESStTMB  OP  1836. 

>  With  regard  to  the  {nressure  of  1836,  there  was  in  the  beginning 
of  that  jfear  no  appearance  of  distress.  Bat,  on  the  oontraij, 
every  symptom  of  p]t>sperity,  attended  by  its  usual  coocomitant 
— ^a  readiness  to  enga^  in  specuktiTe  undertakinffs. 

The  following  descnption  of  this  period  is  taken  from  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Gay,  on  introducing  his  motion  respecting  Joint4tock 
Banks»  May  12, 1836  :-- 

^  To  trhat  extent  the  operations  of  the  joint-stock  banks  may 
have  contributed  to  create  the  present  state  of  excit-ement  in  the 
commercial  wbrld,  must,  of  course,  be  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 
That  they  hare  had  some  considerable  influence  is  probable,  from 
tiie  fact  Uiat  the  exoitement  and  rage  for  speculation  is  greatest  in 
those  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  operations  of  those  esta* 
blishihents  hare  been  most  active.  Londcm  has  been  comparatively 
immoved,  but  Liverpool  and  Manchester  have  witnessea  a  mush- 
room  growth  of  schemes  not  exceeded  by  the  memorable  year 
1825.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  seventy  contemplated  com- 
panies for  every  species  of  undertaking,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  papers  within  the  last  three 
months.  This  list  was  made  a  fortni^t  or  three  weeks  since, 
and  might  prbbably  now  be  considerably  extended.  It  is  im* 
))ossible  also,  I  think,  not  to  susped;  that  the  facility  of  credit, 
and  consequent  enooumgement  to  speculation,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  cannot  have  been  without  its  effect  in  producing  the 
great  increase  of  price  in  almost  all  the  chief  articles  of  consump- 
tion and  raw  materials  of  our  manufactures*  That  increase  has 
been  enormous'^not  less  than  from  twenty  to  fifty,  and  even  one 
hundred  per  cent.,  in  many  of  the  chief  articles  of  produce,  of 
4!onsumption,  and  materials  ai  our  manufactures." 

These  appearances  continued  with  little  alteration  until  the 
liiOnth  t)f  July,  when  the  Bank  of  England  nused  the  rate  of 
discount  to  fomvand-a^half  per  cent.  It  then  became  ]^nown  thai: 
there  had  been  a  demand  upon  the  bank  for  gold  from  the  pre* 
ceding  April,  and  this  measure  was  adopted  oy  the  bank  as  a 
means  of  rendering  the  foreign  exchanges  more  favourable.  This 
being  found  ineffectual^  the  bank  iu  September  raised  the  rate  of 
discount  to  five  per  cent.  Besides  raisin^^  the  rate  of  interest, 
.the  bank  adopted  other  measures  of  increasmg  the  value  of  money. 
A  larse  amount  of  American  biUs  upon  first-rate  houses  had  beoi 
offered  for  diacount  and  rejected.  A  high  degree  of  alarm  was 
immediately  spread  throughout  the  community.  The  dread  of 
a  panic  similar  to  that  of  1825  almost  universally  prevailed. 
Those  who  had  money  were  unwilling  to  part  with  it-^trade 
became  suddenly  stagoant-^the  prices  of  all  commodities  fdi 
considerably,  ana  nnmbeis  of  commercial  houses^  chiefly  of  the 

f2 
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second  class,  suspended  payment.  Many  railway  and  other  projects 
now  fell  into  obuvion. 

The  alarm  that  existed  was  kept  up  by  the  monthly  accounts 
of  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Englana.  The  public  returns 
showed  a  gradual  decline  from  April,  1836,  to  February,  1837. 
It  was  therefore  supposed,  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  be 
under  the  necessity,  for  her  own  safety,  of  still  further  contracting 
her  issues,  and  thus  increasing  the  existing  pressure.  This  appre- 
hension caused  all  persons  who  had  money  to  retain  it  in  their 
possession,  and  bankers  and  others  withheld  accommodation  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  grant. 

This  state  of  alarm  was  considerably  augmented  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  B/Cport  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  tne  House  of 
Commons  upon  Joint-stock  Banks.  This  committee  had  been 
appointed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cla.y,  the  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  whose  speech  on  the  occasion  might  be  termed  a  bill  of 
indictment.  The  loint-stock  banks  had  rapidly  increased ;  they 
iiad  issued  small  shares;  they  hdd  large  nominal  capitals;  they 
had  circulated  an  excessiye  amount  of  notes ;  they  had  promoted 
speculation.  These  were  the  charges  brought  against  them ;  and 
they  had  greater  weight  from  being  advanced  by  a  member  who 
was  known  to  be  friendly  to  joint-stock  bankiuff.  The  report  of 
the  committee  appeared  to  sustain  all  Mr.  Clay's  accusations. 
This  report  was  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  and  industry  df 
the  committee,  but  marked  by  a  decided  hostilitjr  of  tone.  Wnile 
it  enumerated  all  the  actual  or  possible  imperfections  of  the  joint- 
stock  banks,  it  ascribed  to  them  scarcely  a  single  excellence.  At 
the  same  time,  the  committee  deferred  to  the  succeeding  session 
the  proposal  of  any  measures  for  their  improvement ;  thus  the 
public  were  led  to  suppose,  that  in  the  following  session  some 
stringent  measures  would  be  adopted  with  reference  to  joint- 
stock  banks,  but  what  they  would  oe,  none  could  conjecture. 

Had  the  report  appeared  at  any  other  period,  it  might  possibly 
have  done  good ;  but  as  its  appearance  was  contemporaneous  with 
a  pressure  on  the  money  market,  and  a  high  state  of  alarm,  it 
unquestionably  tended  to  weaken  public  confidence,  at  a  time 
when  it  required  to  be  strengthened.  Persons  who  were  unfriendly 
to  ioint-stock  banks  seized  the  opportunity  of  dispraising  them ; 
ana  believed,  or  pretended  to  belieye,  that  the  banks  were  unsound, 
and  would  certainly  stop  payment.  Others,  who  were  friendly, 
were  apprehensive  that  the  banks,  being  still  in  their  infancy, 
would  oe  found  too  weak  to  withstand  the  storm  now  raised 
against  them.  But  though  this  alarm  began  with  respect  to  joint- 
stock  banks,  it  did  Q6t  end  there.  It  was  soon  foreseen  that  if 
a  few  joint-stock  banks  were  to  stop  payment,  the  private  banks 
in  their  neighbourhood  would  be  put  to  a  severe  trial ;  and  if  the 
banks  sbouH  even  be  compelled  to  withhold  their  usual  advances 
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to  their  customers,  the  credit  of  individuals  must  suffer.  Hence 
the  private  bankers  and  the  merchants,  as  well  as  the  joint-stock 
banks,  made  preparations  to  meet  any  event  that  might  occur, 
and  hj  thus  increiEtsing  the  pressure  on  the  London  money  market, 
occasioned  still  further  apprehensions. 

The  alarm  was  augmented  by  the  stoppage  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Commercial  Bamc  of  IreUnd,  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
the  demand  for  gold  which  that  stoppage  occasioned  in  Ireland. 
The  ^int^stock  banks  of  England  now  oecame  subject  to  increased 
suspicion;  the  accommodation^ thev  had  been  accustomed  to 
obtain  by  the  re-diseount  of  their  bills  in  the  London  market  was 
considerably  restricted ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  December,  the 
Northern  and  Central  Bank  at  Manchester,  a  bank  having  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  800,000/.  with  above  1,200  partners,'  and  forty 
branches,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Bank  of  Ihiglandi  This 
was  afforded  upon  condition,  in  the  first  instance,  that  they  should 
wind  up  all  their  branches  except  that  at  Liverpool ;  and  after- 
wards further  assistance  was  granted,  upon  condition  they  should 
discontinue  business  after  February,  1837.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
old  and  respectable  London  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Esdaile 
&  Co.  received  assistance  upon  similar  terms. 

2.— AlITBCBDENTS  Of  A  FaILTJEE. 

There  are  certain  signs  of  approaching  failure,  which  a  banker 
must  observe  with  reference  to  his  customers.  Thus — ^if  he  keeps 
^  worse  account  than  heretofore,  and  yet  wants  la^er  discounts 
— if  the  bills  offered  for  discount  are  drawn  upon  an  inferior  class 
of  people — ^if,  when  liis  bills  are  unpaid,  he  does  not  take  them 
up  promptly — if  he  pays  in  money  late  in  the  day,  just  in  time  to 

E Invent  nis  lulls  or  cheques  being  returned  throu^^h  the  clearing  i 
ut,  above  all,  if  he  is  found  cross-firing :  that  is,  drawing  bills 
qpon  parties  who  at  the  same  time  draw  bills  upon  him ;  as  soon 
as  a  banker  detects  a  customer  in  fair  credit  engaged  in  this 
practice,  he  should  quietly  give  him  reason  for  removing  his 
account. 

Sometimes  two  parties,  who  keep  different  bankers,  will  adopt 
a  practice  of  exchanging  cheques.  Their  cheques  are  paid  into 
the  banks  too  late  to  be  cleared  on  the  same  day ;  and  hence  the 
parties'  accounts  appear  better  the  next  day  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  Some  tailing  parties,  too,  have  recourse  to  forged  or 
fictitious  bills,  which  they  put  into  circulation  to  a  larg:e  amount. 
The  best  way  for  a  banker  to  guard  against  loss  from  tBs  practice 
is,  to  inquire  in  all  cases  about  the  accepters  of  the  bills  that  he 
discounts,  not  only  when  his  customers  are  doubtful,  but  even 
when  they  are  deemed  respectable.  Indeed  it  is  only  people  in 
good  credit  that  can  pass  nctitious  bills. 
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.  The  bauker^s  rule  U,  that  they  who  haf  e  discoimts  must  keep^ 
a  proportionate  balance ;  thia  is  U9efu]«  as  the  amount  of  balance 
kept  19  an  indication  of  the  oircumfitaiiQes  of  the  partr.  When 
a  customer  ha3  heavy  discounts,  and  keeps  but  a  unaU  balance, 
it  may  usually  be  interred  that  he  is  eitner  embarrassed  in  hb 
affairs,  or  he  is  trading  beyond  his  oapital. 

3.— A  CONBiriOHiO.  CJiXJVX  op  PrIVATB  BaNTUSO  IV  EUGLA^Q, 

In  the  year  1708,  a  danse  was  inserted  in  the  eharter  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  pNrohibiting  the^establishment  of  any  other  bt^ 
haTing  more  than  six  partners.  This  dause  preTented  the  forma^' 
tion  of  any  oi^r  joint->8tock  bank  j  and,  as  tne  increasing  wealth' 
imd  commerce  of  the  nation  occasioned  a  demand  for  banks  of 
some  sort,  a  great  number  of  banks,  each  having  no  more  than  six 
partners,  rose  into  existence,  as  they  were  successively  required 
by  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England 
had  no  reference  to  Scotland,  which  at  that  period  was  a  sq>arate' 
kingdom.  Hence,  with  the  increasinff  wealth  of  Scotland,  joint- 
stock  banking  companies  were  formed ;  and  at  present  they  con-* 
duct  nearly  the  whole  of  the  banking  bu»ness  of  that  country.' 
But,  with  every  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,' 
this  clause  was  retained,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  difference  which 
subsists  between  the  Scotch  and  the  Englbh  systems  of  banking. 

4. — Ck)NSITIDX(Ali  CaUSBS  07  THE  StSTEM  OP  EXCHAIYGBS 

IN  Scotland. 

Even  were  the  keeping  of  a  banker  as  general  in  England  as  in 
Scotland,  the  same  system  of  Exchanges  could  not  be  adopted. 
The  Scotch  system  reauires  an  equauty,  or  an  approach  to  it, 
among  the  several  banks ;  that  the  head  offices  ot  these  banks. 

fenemliy,  should  be  in  the  capital;  and  that  the  banks  should 
ave  numerous  branches  throughout  the  country.  These  circum- 
stances do  not  exist  in  England.  And,  moreover,  we  have  the 
Bank  of  England,  whose  notes  are  a  legal  tender.  It  is  obvious' 
there  can  be  no  exchange  of  notes  in  places  where,  as  in  London, 
there  is  only  one  bank  of  issue.  But  the  exchanges  between 
English  country  banks  are  precisely  upon  the  same  principle  as 
those  in  Scotland,  and  have  similar  eneots.  The  differences  are 
paid  by  drafts  on  London,  payable  on  demand ;  and  these  drafts 
again  pass  through  the  clearing. 

6.*-Incidental  Effects  of  the  Act  of  1844. 

Bevond  the  practical  benefits  thus  acquired,  the  measure  will 
probably  be  productive  of  some  collateral  advantage 

One  advanti^  is,  that  by  the  proposed  measures  the  |oint-stook 
banks  are  for  the  first  time  placed  upon  m  equality  with  private 


haaakii  Wliemevieo  le^  dtaabiUtkift  9it%  eilhei:  juatij^  or  nnjustiy, 
ioflicted' upon,  private.  iiidivid«al8  or  on  {^iMic^  bodje!^  thQ  piirtie9« 
are  alwajft  dunaged:  m  general  estimatioik..  Smdi.  baa.  been  tim 
case  witk  tJie  j(MfU>«tock  Danka^;  Init  &om  tJbia  evil  tb^,  will  now 
be:  free.  The  legal  dtstaneldoit  bd^Reen  baoka  haying  nut  mora' 
than  six  palters^  and  bankfl;  having,  more  than  m  puitoecs,  will} 
no  longer  ezisii.  All  bankiiig  oompani^  will,  be  equi^  in  ib^  e^^^ 
of  the  law,  and  each  individual  bank  will  take  thait^  sianiUn^i^  in, 
pablic  estimation  ta  which  it  lAbe  antitlad  bgr  ita  own^ohteffaQter^ 
and  oonduot. 

Another  adwntage  ia^  tb«b  the;  jowjkrs^toek  banlns  of  isane^wiU- 
be  delivered  ftioaii  those  uAJaat  a£Qiiaat^n».  to.  whioh,  tbiBf  h^ve 
hitherto  been  exposed.  Almost  eveiy  evil  that  has  befallen  the 
country  for  the  laat  tei^  wr^  \m,  b^n.i^so4bed  b^different  writers 
to  the  reckless  issues  of  the  joint-stock  banks ;  and  though  the 
ehar^  has  beeft  oft  refute4>  yet  su<^  has  been,-  the  talent^  seal, 
and!  pefseveiamie^  wkh  whic^  it  has  been  revived,  tkit  it  has' 
dOttbttesQ^  in  some  dtgne  pr^bdiced  the  publia  nahd.  $a^  now 
this  ohaige  can  be  made  no  more.  Our  asaaiiimta  am  oompeUed 
to  observe  at  l^ast  a  tea  years'  tvuoe.  Efunng  thia  period  we 
shali(  have  ne  "Bsaaik  (tireotora  publishing  pamphlets<  to  show^  that 
thei»  effbrts  to  regulate  the  exchanges  have  bees  couttte«aoted<  hr 
the  imj^rudent  issues  of  the  joint-stock  baoks.  Our  notes  wift 
Bot  1^^  be  classed  by  the  authors  of  ^  prize  essaya'^  amonff  tiie 
eausea  of  national  distress,  and  philosophical  writera  wifl  no 
longer  declaim  in  ^quent  metaphor  against  "the  wild  demoeracj 
of  rival'  issuers.*^  It  is  no  small  matter  to>  be  put  iabo  a  positioB 
wh^»in>  we  shall  be  sheltered  from  the  pekings  of  unjust  aocu^a« 
tietts. 

The  measufes  of  Siv  Ex)bect  Peel  will  probably  lead  to  a  more 
Apiendly  intercourse  between  the  joint-stock  banks  and  other 
banking"  estal^hmenta.  Al  the  hostile  measures'  hidretofore 
taken  by  the  Bank  e£  En^li^nd  i^einst  the  jointrstock  banks^ 
have  arisen  from  cfroneoua  impressiona  relating  to  the  eusrencyk 
¥he  Londcm  jemt^tock  banka  were  not  allow^  to.  accept  bini^ 
from  an  absurd  fear  that  the  practice  might  be  abused  so  as  to 
alPeet  the  ewrrenc^  BiU^  endorsed  by  joint-stock  banks,  of  issue 
were  refused  to  be  discounted  lest  tla^'  night  become  an  insttu* 
ment  fbr  expanding  the  onrrenoy»  By  the  proposed  measurea  this 
bone  of  oonte4tion  is  removed.  The  Bank  of  England  has  laid 
aside  her  coronet,  and  become  one  of  us.  She  i»  about  to  coift- 
menoe  business  simply  as  a  jointTstock  baakeo.  '^The  Old  Lady 
of  Threadneedle-street'*  is  transftMrmed  into  ouv  younger  brotii^ 
and  it  ma^  be  hoped  that  thia  new  relation^p  will  be  cemented^ 
on  both  sides,  by  a  eooresponding  djBgree  of  fratemali  regard. 

Another  effect  cf  Sir  Rqhejct  Peel's  measures  is*  that  it  ^iU,  tQ^d 
to  improve  our  system  of  management.^  In  cases  of  pressure  oi^ 
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the  money  market,  arising  from  an  nnfa?ourable  course  of  ex- 
change, the  Bank  of  Engumd  will  not  be  able,  as  heretofore,  to 
relieve  that  pressure  by  a  further  issue  of  notes ;  and,  so  far  from 
muting  assistance  to  other  banks,  she  may,  from  the  extent  of 
her  transactions,  be  more  in  need  of  assistance  herself.  We  must, 
therefore,  conduct  our  banks,  individually,  on  a  principle  of  self- 
dependence  ;  we  shall  have  to  limit  our  overdrawn  accounts,  to. 
avoid  all  advances  on  inconvertible,  security,  and  to  call  up  such 
an  amount  of  capital  as  shall  secure  to  us  the  means  at  all  times 
of  giving  reasonable  accommodation  to  our  customers.  On  the 
recurrence  of  a  pressure,  similar  to  that  of  1839,  the  cry  will  be 
muve  gvipeut — every  one  must  take  care  of  himself.  (1844.) 

6.— Conditions  op  a  Theoet.* 

It  is  assumed  in  this  theory  that  paper  is  a  substitute  for  coin ; 
that  the  forty  millions  of  bank  notes  now  circulating  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  represent  forty  millions  of  sovereigns ;  and 
that  were  the  notes  abolished,  their  place  woidd  be  supplied  by 
an  importation  of  forty  millions  of  gold.  These  points  remain  to 
be  proved.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  were  these  notes 
aboushed,  their  place  would  be  supplied  chiefly  by  bills  of  exchange, 
or  some  other  description  of  paper  money.  Secondly,  it  is  assumed 
that  a  purely  metallic  circulation  would  perpetually  vary  in  amounl^ 
according  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  foreign  exchanges ;  that  were 
six  millions  of  gold  imported,  it  would  add  six  miUions  to  the 
amount  of  the  currency ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  six  millions 
of  gold  were  exported,  it  would  lessen  the  currency  by  six  millions ; 
this,  too,  remains  to  be  proved.  Even  if  gold  bullion  were used 
as  currency,  we  see  no  reason  why  all  the  gold  bullion  in  the 
country  should  be  used  as  money.  Grold  is  an  article  of  trade, 
and  why,  therefore,  shoidd  every  additional  quantity  imported  be 
added  to  the  quantity  used  as  money?  But  we  do  not  use  bullion 
as  money,  but  coin ;  and  it  is  clear  that  bullion  cannot  be  used  as 
money  until  it  is  coined.  The  privilege  of  coining  money  belongs  to 
the  sovereign.  Prance  has  a  silver  currency ;  does  this  increase  or 
diminish  in  quantity  according  to  the  exportation  or  importation  of 
silver  P  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  France  has  been  adduced 
as  a  proof  of  the  permanency  attending  a  metallic  currency. 
What  proof,  then,  have  we  that,  were  our  currency  purely  metallic, 
it  would  increase  and  diminish  in  quantity  according  to  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  exchanges  ?  Thirdly,  it  is  next  assumed  that  a  paper 
Currency  ousht  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  make  it  correspond  in 
quantity  witn  the  assumed  fluctuations  in  a  metallic  currency. 
If  it  could  be  proved  that  a  purely  metallic  currency  would  per^ 

•  Thii  was  written  in  reply  to  the  theory  of  the  Act  of  1844,  m  quoted  at 
page  SO. 
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petuidly  fluctuate  with  the  foreign  exchanges,  so  far  from  regarding 
such  a  state  of  things  as  a  state  of  perfection  to  which  the  nation 
ought  to  aspire,  we  should  regard  it  as  a  calamity  that  would  call 
loudly  for  legislative  remedy.  Granting,  however,  that  this  would 
be  the  case,  are  we  bound  to  make  the  paper  currency  correspond 
exactly  to  the  supposed  changes  of  a  metallic  currency  ?  It  seems 
a  great  advantage  to  have  a  currency  that  is  capable  of  expanding 
and  contracting  in. all  the  localities  throughout  the  kmgdom, 
exactly  as  the  wants  of  trade  may  require.  And  why  shoiud  we 
forego  these  advantages  merely  to  make  our  paper  currency 
ccMTCspond  with  the  supposed  changes  of  a  metallic  currency, 
without  any  satisfactory  proof  that  the  paper  currency  supplies 
the  place  of  a  metallic  currency,  or  that  a  metallic  currency  would 
undergo  these  changes  ? 

7. — ^A  Dilemma— OK  the  Regulation  of  the  Currency. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  produced  by  attempting 
to  regulate  the  currency  bv  the  foreign  exchanges  ara  injurious 
to  both  the  London  and  the  country  oankers.  In  seasons  when 
money  is  abundant,  the  bankers  obtain  but  a  low  rate  of  interest 
on  their  Joans  and  discounts — and  they  are  tempted  to  make  im- 
prudent iuTestments,  in  order  to  employ  their  funds.  And  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  money  is  scarce,  tne  amount  of  their  lodgments 
is  reduced — the  rate  of  interest  allowed  on  the  permanent  deposits 
is  advanced — a  larger  sum  is  kept  unemployed  in  the  till — ^and 
there  is  more  danger  from  losses,  either  by  the  failure  of  parties  in 
debt  to  the  bank,  or  by  the  necessity  of  realizing  Government 
securities.  Those  country  bankers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
discounting  their  bills  in  Loudon  are  induced,  when  money  is 
abundant,  to  carry  this  svstem  to  a  great  extent;  because  they 
can  obtain  money  at  a  low  rate  in  London,  and  lend  it  at  a 
higher  rate  in  the  country.  But  when  money  becomes  scarce, 
they  have  to  ,pay  an  exorbitant  interest,  or  are  denied  discounts 
altogether,  and  tneyare  then  compelled  to  refuse  their  customers 
their  usual  accommodation,  and  great  distress  is  occasioned  in 
the  provinces.  Except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  both  the 
extremes  of  abundance  and  scarcity  of  money  are  unfavourable  tp 
large  banking  profits.  A  state  in  which  money  is  easy  without 
being  abundant,  and  valuable  without  being  scarce,  is  the  most 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  both  the  banking  and  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country. 

8. — ^A  Dilemma — on  the  Bank  Chaktek. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  banking,  we  may  observe  that  most 
public  banks  have  been  formed,  in  the  flrst  instance,  under  the 
protection  of  ^e  Government  of  the  State  in  wbich  they  were 
established.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  banks  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
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and  Amsterdam;  and  wuh,  too,  was  ihe  case  with  the  banks  of 
England,  of  Sootkmd,  and  of  Ireland.  Tke  Icarmer  w«re  dosdy 
oonnected  with  the  State,  and  maj  properiy  be  called  *'  State 
Banks '/'  the  latter  had  jpecoliar  imvil^^  bestowed  hj  ehaiter^ 
and  are  usually  called  "  Chartered  Banks."  These  prlTiieges  may 
be  divided  into  two  elasses^^hose  which  refer  to  the  |NFepxietors 
themselves,  and  those  which  refer  to  other  parties.  The  privileges 
of  the  first  class  relate  to  the  amount  ot  capital,  the  form,  of 
government,  the  number  of  the  directors  and  the  mode  of  their 
nomination,  the  meeting  of  tl^  proprietors^  and  the  specification 
of  the  I)ranche6  of  busmess  the  bank  are  allowed  to  oarrr  on; 
The  privileges  of  the  second  class  refer  to  the  restricted  Mability 
of  the  shareholders,  and  the  prohibition  of  other  parties  carrying 
on  the  same  business.    If  the  charters  granted  to  banking  com^ 

Sanies  conferred  onl^  the  first  class  of  privileges,  they  would  be 
able  to  but  little  objection.  In  the  infancy  of  commerce  aiid  of 
banking,  the  assistance  of  the  Government  may  with  propriety  be 
granted  to  encourage  the  formation  of  institutions  so  eminently 
caknlated  to  promote  the  public  advantage.  But  of  what  avail 
are  prohibitory  clauses  ?  If  no  other  persons  are  disposed  to  form 
simiiar  institutions,  then  those  prohibitions  are  a  nuUit;^.  But  if 
other  parties  are  disposed  to  form  similar  companies;  without  the 
assistance  <^  the  Government,  then  why  should  the  Government 
interfere  at  all?  Why  should  they  grant  a  charter  to  effect  an 
object  wfaieh  can  be  effected  without  their  assistance  ? 


SECTION  VII. 

THB  BBIiAXJON  OF  CAUSE  AND  UFFflCT — FINAL  CAUSES. 

WiTa  regard  to  intelligent  beings,  actions  are  the  effects 
of  motives  or  feelings.  Hence  uxe  motive  or  design  of 
an  action  is  called  its  final  ookuee.  With  regard  to  final 
causes  and  effects,  the  mode  of  reasoning  is,  from  the 
existence  of  the  eatise  to  infer  the  existence  of  the  ^eet,  or 
from  the  existence  of  the  effect  to  infer  the  existence  of  the 
cause.  Moral  causes  refer  to  habits,  eyents,  and  institu- 
tions. Final  causes  refer  generally  to  individual  acts. 
The  following  is  an  example  : — 

''Smith  has  shown  that  labour  is  the  real  source  of  wealth : 
that  the  wish  to  aug^ment  our  fortune  and  to  rise  m  the  wdrld — 
a  wish  that  comes  with  us  from  the  womb,  and  never  leaves  us  till 
we  go.  into  the  0ave-4B  the  eause  of  wealth  being  saved  and 
aeotnukited."— irdkrMtf(M;4. 
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-  L  The  dootrine  of  fioid  eauaes  enters  lately  into  the 
soienoe  of  Natural  Theology.  From  the  adaptation  of 
certain  a^rangen^nts  to  aosw^  certain  purposes,  we  infer 
that  these  arraj^gements  iirerQ  dtsi^riea  to  answer  thes^ 
purposes.  Thus,  the  eye  is  adapted  for  seeing :  we  infer 
vb  was  made  ta  aBswer  that  purpose.  And  sp  we  argue 
raspeeting  hearing,  and  of  all  the  other  animal  funetions. 
You  may  see  a  large  eniuneration  of  similar  instances  in 
P^y^Ei  Kat^ral  Theology,  and  in  the  Bric^water  Treatises. 
From  the  manifold  proofe  of  design  in  the  world,  we  infer 
the  existence  of  a  Dosigner.  TItese  efieeta  denote  intelli- 
gence, and  hence  we  in&r  the  existeaoe  of  an  intdligent 

•From  the  macii&Miatioii  of  certain  attril^ut^  or  qualities 
in  a^  works  ^f  Creation  uad  ProYidence,  we  infer  the 
existence  tf  tksse  attr^nUes  and  qualitus  in  tiia  Intelligent 
Cause.  Hfflice  we  demonstrate  the  power,  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  other  attributes  of  God.  Thus  we  prove  the  goodness 
of  God  by  facts  showing  that  the  worka  of  nature  are  so 
constructed  as  to  produce  pleasure  ^  wejl  as  utility  to  his 
intelleetual  creatures. 

The  doctrine  of  final  causes  fJao  enters  h^fgely  into  our 
reasopings  on  the  nature  and  character  of  the  human  mind, 
and  on  the  circimistances  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
From  the  properties,  or  qualities,  or  faculties  of  ike  mind, 
wfi  infer  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  design,  Man  has 
a  capacity  for  being  happyrft-we  infer  he  was  desigped  to 
be  happy.  Man  has  a  capacity  for  a(0quiring  knowledge-r— 
we  infer  he  was  designed  to  acquire  knowledge.  Man  has 
feelings  and  capacities  adapted  for  society-^we  infer  he 
was  designed  to  live  in  society.  M^  has  faculties  and 
capacities  adapted  for  an  immortal  state  of  exieftence^rr^we 
in&r  he  is  dei^dned  to  be  immortal. 

In  the  same  way,  irom  the  attributes,  qualities,  and 
Oapa^ties  of  the  animal  creation,  we  infer  the  design  or 
fuud  cause  of  their  creation.  The  following  argument,  from 
the  ffdation  of  final  cause  and  effeot,  has  been  adY9,i^Ged  in 
£sivour  of  sporting  :-w^ 


VAs  Naturq,  with^liberd  bat  not  )ari$h  hand,  h^s  bestowed 
oniiej  ^sp^g  thojse.  powers  ^d  .propensities  onlj,  wfaidi  their 
own  se^essilies,  ^the  geneial  order  andveoonomy  of  the  system 
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require-^the  gifts  of  scent  to  tbe  hound,  swiftness  to  the  grey- 
hound, and  sagacity  to  the  pointer,  denote  the  use  which 'she. 
intended  man  to  make  of  these  animals ;  and,  therefore,  the 
diversions  in  question  are  justifiable,  as  fulfilling  the  intentions 
of  Nature  herself." — Bailees  Questions  in  Political  Economy. 

It  is  a  principle  of  moral  philosophers,  that  the  final 
cause  or  motive  of  an  action  forms  the  moral  character  of 
the  action. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  final  causes  enters  largely  into  the . 
admmistration  of  the  law. 

Sometimes  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  employed  by  the 
lawyers  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Our  laws  are  made  by  the  legislature,  but  their  meaning  is 
fixed  by  the  judges.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  word- 
ing is  imcertain  or  obscure,  and  that  one  clause  appears 
to  contradict  some  other  clause.  In  these  cases  the  judges 
inquire  into  the  intention  of  the  Act :  that  is,  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  Act.  This  intention  is 
sometimes  called  the  spirit  of  the  Act;  and  when  a  clause 
has  two  meanings,  the  judges  will  decide  in  favour  of  that 
meaning  which  is  most  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Act.  Take,  for  example,  the  Reform  Act  passed  in  1 831 . 
The  intention  of  the  Act  was  to  extend  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  members  of  Parliament.  In  case,  therefore,  the 
meaning  of  any  of  the  clauses  should  be  doubtful,  that 
meaning  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  extension  of  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  members  of  Parliament  is  most  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act.  If  you  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  you  will  observe  many 
cases  illustrative  of  this  kind  of  reasoning. 

In  judicial  cases,  also,  this  principle  of  final  causes  is 
acknowledged.  From  the  effects  of  any  motive,  the  law  in- 
fers the  existence  of  the  motive.  If  a  man  commits  murder, 
the  law  assumes  that  he  intended  to  commit  murder. 
So,  if  a  dozen  persons,  who  never  saw  each  other  before, 
should  join  in  an  illegal  act,  they  may  be  indicted  for  a  con- 
spiracy ;  for  their  acting  in  concert  will  be  considered  as 
a  proof  of  an  intention  to  act  in  concert. 

Final  causes  form  an  important  part  of  the  investigation 
in  oases  of  circumstantial  evidence.  If  we  show  that  tha 
prisoner  had  a  strong  motive  for  committing  the  offence. 
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Etach  98  avarioe,^  revenge^  &e,,  or  had  stated  beforehand 
a.  determination  that  he  would  commit  it ;  this,  with  other 
drcumstances,  will  be  considered  as  tending  to  prove  that 
he  did  commit  it. 

Under  the  head  of  final  causes  we  may  place  those 
reasonings. that  are  founded  on  the  presumed  object  of  the 
measures  we  advocate.  Thus,  in  re^trd  to  the  punishment 
of  criDiinals,  one  party  contends  that  the  main  object  is  the 
punishment  of:  the  criminal ;  another  contends  that  the 
main  object  is  the  reformation  of  the  criminal;  and  a  third 
contends  that  the  main  object  of  punishment  is  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  The  opinion  any  one  may  entertain 
.as  to  the  final  cause  or  main  object  of  punishment,  will, 
of  coiurse,  influence  his  sentiments  as  to  the  nature^  dura- 
tion, and  severity  of  the  pimishments  that  ought  to  be 
inflicted. 

Under  this  head  of  final  cause  and  eflect,  we  may  class 
those  reasonings  that  are  designed  to  prove  the  object  or 
design  of  the  laws  of  ancient  nations. 

Montesquieu's  "  Spirit  of  Laws,"  and  Michaelis's  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  Moses,"  are  full  of  reasonings  of 
this  description.  In  cases  when  a  legislator  has  not  himself 
stated  the  object  of  his  laws,  their  design  can  be  gathered 
only  &om  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  enactments 
in  connexion  with  the  character  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  were  promulgated.  In  his  pamphlet  on  "  Marriage 
inth  the  Sister  of  a  Deceased  Wife,"  Dr.  Croly  has  made 
some  striking  remarks  on  ''  The  Mosaic  Code." 

3.  Political  economists  sometimes  argue  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. They  assign  motives  to  different  classes  of  society, 
and  then  infer  that  persons  imder  the  influence  of  such 
motives  would  act  in  a  certain  manner ;  and  on  the  con- 
duct thus  assumed,  they  sometimes  construct  a  theory. 

Thus,  Mr.  Macculloch  states  that  "  the  wish  to  augment 
our  fortunes  comes  with  us  fi:om  the  womb,  and  never 
leaves  us  till  we  go  into  the  grave."  This  may  be  the  case 
generally  in  Scotland;  'but  it  is  not  so  in  Ireland,  and  it  is 
not  so,  universally  anywhere.  In.  all . classes  of  society, 
many  individuals  are  found  who  prefer  present  enjoyment 
to  A  future  improvement  of  their  condition.  Another  eiro- 
neous  assumption  is,  that  the  uninstructed  classes  of  society, 
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idien  left  fo  thiBmBehres,  idll  alwAjft  dothstwkieh  ia  most 
Gondudve  to  iheix  oim  adTantage.  Thia  urgum^it  haB 
been  adTaneedin  oppoaiticm  to  thoi»  acta  of  the  l^islatto^ 
that  refer  to  regulatmg  the  hours  of  labour  in  the  maniU 
fiEustories,  and  to  the  working  of  womeoi  and  children  in 
mines.  The  reasonings  of  some  eoooomistt,  with  reference 
to  ihem  matters,  will,  on  examination,  be  found  to  rest  on 
erroneous  sssnimptions.  • 

In  tracix^  the  progress  of  society/ too;  the  eoonomists 
aasume  that  majikind  were  originally  savages ;  then  became^ 
hunteis,  then  shepherds,  then  agriculturists,  and  at  last 
merchants  and  manufacturers;  and  they  attribute  to 
mankind,  in  these  several  stages,  precisely  the  same  feelings: 
and  motivea  which  men  entertain  in  the  highest  degree  of 
eiyili^ation.  Some  political  eccmomists  have  written  very 
fallaciously  on  this  subject.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  the<»y  that  the  savage  life  was  the 
original  state  of  man ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  man  in  a 
savage  state  does  not  possess  within  himself  that  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  desire  for  improvement  which  is  exhibited 
by  man  in  a  state  of  civilization. 

4.  As  all  actions  result  £rom  the  feelings  of  the  mind, 
when  we  wish  to  induce  any  person  to  perform  certain 
actions,  we  try  to  produce  in  his  mind  those  convic- 
tions and  feelings  which  are  the  usual  cause  of  such 
actional 

It  is  the  great  olject  of  logic  to  teach  us  how  to  select 
and  use  those  arguments  that  have  an  effect  upon  the 
judgment  and  understanding.  But  sometimes  people  are 
influenced  more  by  their  feelings  than  by  their  judgment. 
In  this  case,  if  we  wish  to  convince  or  persuade  them,  we 
must  adapt  our  arguments  to  their  feelings.  The  parties 
who  are  thus  influenced  by  their  passions,  can  hanlly  be 
said  to  reaaon ;  but  we  who  are  trying  to  influence  them 
may  be  reasoning,  nevertheless.  We  are  using  a  means  to 
accomplish  an  end ;  w6  are  selecting  sudl^  aiguments,  and 
placing  them  in  sudi  a  form,  as  are  best  adapted  to  produce 
an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  individual  with  whom 
we  converse. 

The  argument  called  Arffuvientum  ad  hominemim  often 
employed  finr  this  purpose. 
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"  SonieiiiDeii  we  may  ttake  use  of  tke  verr  prejudioes  imder 
whicli  a  person  laboiirs»  in  order  to  eoaTinee  oim  of  soiim  jmiti* 
ctilar  truth,  and  ar|^e  wit]|  him  T|poQ  hk  own  pro(b99ed  priaciptes 
as  though  they  were  true.  Tbis  is  called  argumentum  «a  A^hmmm!, 
an4  ^  another  waj  of  dealing  with  the  prejudices  of  m^L 

'^IBncrates  .used  this  means  of  conviction  when  he  saw  a 
Mahometan  drink  wine  to  excess,  and  heard  him  maintain  thci 
kiwfttlness  and  pleasure  of  drunkenness.  Eucrates  reminded  him 
that  his  own  prophet  Mahomet  had  utterly  forbiddefn  all  wme  to 
his  followers;  aiid  tho  good  man  restrained  hsi  Ticious  appetite 
by  his.  superstitioi^  when  he  oould  no  otherwL^  oonmce  him 
that  drunkenness  was  unlawful,  nor  withhold  him  from  excess !  " 
— Watts^s  Logic. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  final  causes  enters  largely  into  om; 
reasoninga  on  the  oi^dinary  afi^drs  of  human  iBe. 

We  ^ct  upon  this  principle  in  jvdging  </  uher  people. 
As  actions  are  the  ef^t  of  motiyes  and  fe^ngs,  we  infer 
from  the  character  of  the  actions  the  charaeter  of  the  mo* 
tives  or  feelings.  "  A  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit, 
and  an  evil  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  firuit ;  for  a  tree  is ' 
known  by  its  fruits." 

In  cases  where  the  same  action  may  arise  from  diftrewi 
motives,  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  to  which  motive  the 
action  should  be  ascribed.  Our  usual  mode  of  reasoning  in 
this  case  is  from  circumstantial  evidence :  from  the  existence 
of  the  consequent,  we  infer  the  existence  of  the  antecedent. 

The  effects  of  circumstances  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
mind  may  fairly  be  placed  under  this  head,  and  they  enter 
largely  into  our  4^y  reasoningsL  In  confc^rmity  with  this 
principle,  if  a  man  has  received  a  good  education,  we 
expect  to  find  him  well  informed ;  if  he  has  mixed  in  polite 
society,  we  presume  his  manners  are  courteous ;  if  he  has 
held  certain  positions  in  society,  we  infer  that  he  has  the 
excellencies,  and  probably  the  defects,  connected  with  that 
position]  and  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  consider  the  peculiar 
temptations  to  which  our  own  circumstances  expose  us, 
and  endeavour  to  guard  our  minds  against  them. 

So  there  are  certain  social  relations,  which  are  usually 
attended  with  certain  feelings;  and  hence  we  expect  in 
moh  relations  to  find  9Ufih  feelings^  and  that  the  actions 
will  correspond  with  such  feelings.  Where  there  is  no  such 
correspondejice,  we  infer  that  the  parties  have  been  un- 
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fiedthfiil  to  their  duty.  Hence,  an  unrighteous  judge,  a 
cruel  husband,  an  unkind  &,ther,  an  undutiful  son,  are 
characters  which  mankind  in  aU  ages  have  unanimously 
denounced. 

And  finally,  we  endeavour  to  act  towards  other  people 
in  such  a  way  as  we  judge,  from  the  ordinary  principles  of 
hutoan  nature,  is  likely  to  procure  for  us  their  good 
opinion. 

The  following  illustrations  of  this  principle  of  reasoning 
mre  taken  from  the  Author's  writings  on  banking  : — 

•      l.^A  Bakkeb  should  know  Himself. 

It  is  a  great  advant^  to  a  banker,  and  indeed  to  every  one 
else,  to  know  himself.  He  should  know  wherein  he  excels,  and 
wherein  he  is  deficient.  He  onght  to  know  whether  he  is  disposed 
from  his  temperament  to  be  excessively  cautious,  or  excessively 
liberal — whether  his  manners  are  courteous  or  abrupt — whether 
he  is  apt  to  view  matters  on  their  gloomy  or  on  their  bright  side 
-r-whether  social  intercourse  renders  him  more  or  less  fit  for  his 
official  engagements — wliether  the  presents  and  civilities  he  re- 
ceives from  his  customers  do,  or  do  not,  affect  his  transactions 
with  them  in  matters  of  business.  When  he  has' made  a  loss,  he 
should  examine  whether  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  ordinary 
operation  of  events,  or  produced  by  any  little  weaknesses  of  his 
own  character.  He  should  record  sill  those  instances  in  which  he 
has  shown  a  want  of  firmness,  of  discretion,  of  discrimination,  or  of 
perseverance ;  and  should  guard  in  future  against  the  exhibition 
of  any  similar  defect  *. 

**  Man,  know  thyself;  all  wisdom  centres  there." 

But  while  a  banker  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  his 
own  defects,  he  ought  not  to  let  his  customers  become  acquainted 
with  them.  All  wise  men  know  their  own  defects;  none  but 
fools  publish  them.  Crafty  men,  who  often  have  occasion  to 
borrow  money,  are  auick  in  perceiving  the  weaknesses  of  their 
banker.  And  if  they  nnd  that  by  coaxing,  or  flattering,  or  gossiping, 
or  bribing,  or  threatening,  they  can  idluence  his  conduct,  he  will 
always  be  at  their  mercy.  On  this  account  it  is,  perhaps,  advisable 
that  a  banker  should  not  have  too  much  social  intercourse  with 
those  of  his  customers  who  have  occasioa  to  ask  him  for  any  large 
amount  of  accommodation. 

2. — ^The  Mental  Training  op  Cleaks. 

A  banker  at  the  head  of  a  large  establishment  should  not  only 
be  acquainted  with  the  art  of  banking—he  onght  also  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  government.    He  ought  to  put  a  clever 
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man' at  the  head  of  each  department,  and  resenre  t6  himself  onlj 
the  daty  of  general  superintendence.  He  should  eiTe  these 
parties  a  pret^  wide  discretion,  and  not  enoonra^  them  to  ask 
nis  instructions  about  matters  of  comparatively  triflmg  importance. 
If  be  does  this,  they  will  never  learn  to  think  for  tnemsel?es — 
never  feel  that  wholesome  anxiety  which  results  from  a  sense  of 
responsibility — and  never  acauire  that  decision  of  mind  which 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  forming  an  independent  judgment. 
Gonsequentlv,  they  will  oe  less  useful  to  hun  in  their  present 
position,  and  never  b^x>me  qualified  for  higher  offices. 

In  training  clerks  for  intellectual  offices,  it  is  advisable  not  to 
give  them  too  many  instructions  with  regard  to  minute  details. 
They  should  be  taught  to  think  for  themselves.  A  man's  talents 
are  never  brought  out  until  he  is  thrown,  to  some  extent,  upon 
his  own  resources.  If,  in  eveiy  difficulty,  he  has  only  to  run  to 
his  principal,  and  then  implicitly  obey  the  directions  he  may  receive, 
he  will  never  acquire  that  aptitude  of  perception,  that  prompt- 
ness of  decision,  and  that  firmness  of  purpose,  which  are  essen^ 
tially  necessary  to  those  who  hold  important  and  responsible 
offices.  '  Young  men  who  are  backward  in  this  respect  should  be 
entrusted  at  first  with  some  inferior  matters,  with  permission  to 
act  according  to  their  discretion.  If  they  act  rightly,  they  should 
be  commeuded;  if  otherwise,  they  should  not  be  censured,  but 
instructed.  A  feai^Of  incurring  censure— a  dread  of  responsibinty 
— ^has  a  very  depressing  effect  upon  the  exercise  of  the  mental 
faculties.  A  certain  degree  of  independent  feeling  is  essential  to 
the  fuU  development  of  the  intellectual  character.  It  should  be 
the  object  of  a  banker  to  encourage  this  feeling  in  his  superior 
officers.  Those  bankers  who  extend  their  commands  to  the 
minutest  details  of  the  office,  exacting  the  most  rij^d  obedience 
in  matters  the  most  trivial — harshly  censuring  their  clerks  when 
they  do  wrong,  and  never  commendii^  them  when  they  do  right — 
may  themselves  be  very  clever  men,  but  they  do  not  go  the  way 
to  get  clever  assistants.  At  the  same  time,  they  exhaust  their 
own  physical  and  mental  powers  by  attending  to  matters  which 
could  be  managed  equally  well  by  men  of  inferior  talent. 

After  a  clerk  has  oecome  a  manager,  his  education  has  yet  to 
be  completed.  Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  reading  makes  a  wise 
man ;  writing,  an  exact  man ;  and  conversation,  a  ready  man. 
Whatever  knowledge  he  may  have  acquired  by  reading  or  other- 
wise—however exact  he  may  have  been  in  the  discipline  of  the 
office — ^the  youn^  manager  has  yet  to  become  a  ready  man.  Htf 
has  to  apply  his  knowle^e  promptly  and  independently,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  wisely.  This  habit  he  will  acquire  by  time.  The 
exercise  of  authority  over  other  men  produces  an  independence  of 
mind  which  is  friendly  to  the  maturing  of  the  understanding ; 
while  the  necessity  for  giving  immediate  decisions  in  conversation! 
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with  W  (m4l(mer9  ^  ki^ve.  i^  t^vdenqy  tor  pifocto^  prQvtiptQQ6l»: 
9{  i«<)gBii0Bt.  Ti»ieve  ia  no  proCeflsjioQ.  ift  whicE  es;perie»i^e  ia.  mooe; 
U3afi^  tbaii  i»  baokwff.  put  it  ia.  useful^  nQt  8(^  omoh  in  tbj&, 
^qauoaiit  oC  Itapwledgd  tW.  ki^uired  (tliQUgh  t^t  is  impQrtfmt)», 
as.  io  thQ  ionDFOvemieat.  it  impacts  to  thpsd  intelleot^al  facultien 
w\afik  ar^  called  iinto.  «x^o«sie.  It  is  by  constat  practice  tba^ 
tb«se  faculties  gather  stveuglk.'  Habits  are.  foirmed  by  rQpi^i^tedi 
i»eli8!»  aud  thc^  cau  be  formed  iu  uo  otb^ic  W4y* 

5.7-Sauimes  Qf  Ci;«»aKS^ 

There  would  be  eonsidesabl^.  di^GioiiIty.  in.  applying  the  rules,  laid 
down  hj  political  efouowis^  with  regard  to  the  wages  of  Utbowt 
to  the.  cas9  of  bank  cterb^.  A  banker  does^  not  nire  a  cleri(- 
b^use  h»  is  the  chiBspcist  v)m  he  can  get,  uoi;  does  he  disnuss^ 
biin  as  spou;  as  he  can,  get  aupther  mm  to  do  the  same  wqrk  at  n 
lower  prijoe,  He  would  not  find,  it  his  unterest  to  do  this ;  foir  k^. 
wcxk  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  His  clerks  a^ust  haiire  a  certain  dsgrciet 
of  education  and  of  manner^  and  be  taken  from  a  certain,  dasft^ift 
SQoietj^  They  are  not  allowed  to  engage,  in  any  other  ^nploy-^ 
luent;.  They  have  to  maintain  a  respectable,  appearance.  Tbey. 
9mst  be  qualified  not  merek  for  the  lowest,  post  in  the  \mk^  but; 
must  b^  prepared  to  take  higher  posts  should  yacancies  occur. 
And  in  every  post  the^  are  entrusted  with  a  large  amount  ^ 
property,  and  upon  their  integrity  and  prudence  much  reli«ajb09 
must  at  aU  times  b&  placed^  All  these  circumstances  serve  to 
show  that,  in  fixing  the  amount  of  their  salaries,  the  banker  should 
be.  anuous  to  err  (if  he  errs  at  all)  on  the  side  of  liberality. 

He  ought  also  to  take  iuto  consideration  the  effect  which  the 
amount  oi  salary  produces  on  the  mind  and  condition  of  the  party 
receiving  it.  n  an  advance  of  salary  quicken^  the  attention  or 
the  zeal*  or  strengthens  the  fidelity  of  a  P&rty,  or  induces  him  to 
cultivate  those  tuents  whieh  add  to  his  emciency-^'-or  if  it  enables 
him  to  move  in  a  higher  class  of  society^  and  gives  him  a  statiou 
and  an  influence  which  enable  him  ta  be  useful  to  the  bank-^hen 
is  such  advance  of  salary-^though  entered  in  the  books  under  the 
item  of  e::ipenditure — ^an  outlay  of  capital  which  is  repaid  to  the 
banker  witn  iuterest.  in  the  effect  it  produQes--an  outlay  that 
becomes  probably  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  his  investments* 

4.-^Sala£Ies  of  Managers. 

A  very  prudent  cla^s  of  proprietors  exhort  the  directors  to 
practise  the  strictest  economy.  When  rightly  understood*  this 
^(Mrtation  is  worthy  of  the  ronuds  of  appUuse  with  which  it  is 
usuaUy  attended.  But  it  is  Hadbie  to  oe  misunderstood.  In 
banking,  as  in  housewifery,  the  lowest  priced  article  is  not  always^ 
the  cheapest.  The  largest  portion  of  the'  expenditure  of  a  bank 
^on&ista  of  salaries,    fience  an  exhortation  to  economy  amounts 
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t(H<-*'  Keep  dowA  the  salaries  of  y<mr  ofieera.;'*  and  u  ike  nMmiger 
has  the  lai^t  salary,  he  will  most  l^elj  be  the  heaviest  saiferer. 
A  more  mischieTooa  reoomiiiendatioD,  when  Ihoa  understood, 
6aa  hardhjr  be  conceived.  Next  to  haTing  a  dishonest  numager/ 
the  greateat  evil  is  to  have  one  that  is  bao^y  j^aid.  If  he  is  knows 
to  M  poor,  his  advice  will  have  less  weight  m  the  board-room ; 
the  directors,  indiTidoallj,  will  treat  ^im  with  less  respect ;  hie 
wealthy  customers  will  not  disclose  to  him  their  private  affiurs  i 
the  needy  class,  when  refused  discount,  will  insult  nim  by  threat- 
ening to  complain  to  the  directors,  and  his  inferior  officers  will 
be  less  prompt  in  their  obedience.  But  worse  than  all  this  will  be 
the  effect  produced  upon  his  own  mind.  He  will  not  be,  and  h« 
cannot  be,  so  efficient  a  manager,  when  badly  paid,  as  he  would  be 
if,  he  received  a  liberal  remuneration.  It  is  the  besetting  shi 
of  moi  of  business  that  they  never  pay  attention  to  mind^ 
though  among  no  ckss  are  mental  phenomena  more  strikingly 
exhimted.  The  amount  of  his  salary  is  the  only  tangible  neanir 
by  which  a  manager  can  judge  how  fit  his  services  ana  hk  diarao- 
ter  are  appreciated.  It  is  not  the  money  alone,  but  the  fe^ing% 
of  which  the  monev  is  an  indication,  that  produces  an  effect  on 
the  mind.  It  is  a  kw  of  our  nature,  that  the  kindnese,  liberality, 
and  generosity  of  others,  will  produce  corresponding  feelings  vx 
ourselves.  And  it  is  another  law  of  our  nature,  that  when  the 
nind  is  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  it  is  capable  of 
mtellectual  efforts  of  a  higher  order.  But  we  forget ; — ^we  were 
writing  about  pounds,  shilnngs,  and  pence^  and  our  pen  has  darted 
off  into  philosophy.    We  will  now  return. 

5.— AoYAjfTAOBa  car  Eixticatiok. 

What  is  a  Banking  Institute,  and  in  what  way  will  it  be  advan- 
tageous ?  He  would  reply^--A  Banking  Institute  is  a  voluntary 
association  established  for  literary  purposes  by  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  banking.  And  it  is  designed  to  be 
advantageous  to  the  members  of  whom  it  will  be  composed,  id 
the  bamcs  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  to  the  public  at= 
large.  The  definition  he  had  given  of  it  as  a  '^  voluntary  associa-^ 
tion^*  distinguished  it  from  two  existing  associations — the  *'Asso- 
ciation  of  Country  Bankers,''  and  another  bodv,  called  **The 
Committee  of  Deputies.''  Both  of  them  were  boaies  of  delegates 
appointed  by  different  associations  of  bankers,  for  the  purpose  of 
protectinff  their  interests  against  injurious  legislative  enaetments. 
The  Banking  Institute,  in  contradistinction,  did  nOt  profess  to 
be  a  representative  body,  ^e  members  represented  nobody  but 
themselves.  The  purposes  they  had  in  view  were  not  legislatiye,,' 
but  literary,  purposes.  The  advantages  of  the  Institute  wovid  be^ 
enjoyed  cmeny  by  the  members  of  wnon  it  was  composed. 
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It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  bankinjB^  is  so  completely 
a  routine  employment  that  it  does  not  admit  of  the  exercise  of 
the  intellects.  Observe,  for  instance,  tlie  most  routine  of  all 
employments — that  of  a  ledger-keeper.  If  he  be  an  intellectual 
man,  you  will  find  that  he  has  a  number  of  little  expedients  of 
his  own  invention  by  which  he  shortens  his  labour,  ensures  his 
accuracy,  and  renders  his  gervices  more  agreeable  to  himself  and 
more  useful  to  his  principals.  In  improving  a  system  of  book- 
keeping, in  making  a  better  division  of  labour,  in  establishinjg 
a  proper  discipline  m  the  offices,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  public 
and  the  customers,  and  in  many  other  respects,  an  intellectual 
clerk  will  render  himself  useful  to  the  bauK,  and  will  exemplify 
a  vast  superiority,  even  in  his  mechanical  duties,  over  one  who 
has  not  attended  to  the  improvement  of  his  mental  faculties.  A 
banker  who  is  thus  surrounded  by  a  number  of  intellectual  clerks, 
has  a  vast  facility  in  conducting  his  establishment,  and  can  readily 
obtain  from  them  information  and  assistance  which  will  enable 
him  to  lessen  his  own  labours,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  render 

bis  bank  more  prosperous. 

*  ' 

Amon^  the  means  of  training  clerks  for  superior  offices,  we 
should  give  a  high  rank  to  the  formation  of  a  library  of  bsmking 
books,  to  which  tne  whole  of  the  establishment  should  at  all  timea 
have  access.  The  time  is  gone  by  when  it  was  a  reproach  for  a 
young  man  to.  be  bookish,  as  he  was  supposed  to  abstract  so  much 
more  time  and  attention  from  his  official  duties.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  the  general  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers 
renders  them  more  effective  in  every  operation  in  which  they  may 
be  exercised.  It  is  a  ^at  advantage  to  a  bank  to  have  educated 
servants.  Their  supenor  knowledge  is  always  useful — the  mental 
discipline  they  have  acquired  improves  their  business  habits — 
and,  possessing  within  themselves  a  constant  source  of  enjoyment, 
they  are  the  less  likely  to  indulge  in  those  expensive  pleasures 
which  are  the  usual  temptation  to  neglect  and  dishonesty.  It 
seems  likely  that  very  soon  a  movement  will  be  made  in  favour 
of  universal  education.  I  think  it  desirable  that  bank  managers 
and  branch  managers  should  aid  this  movement  in  their  respective 
localities,  and  should  support  generally,  by  their  assistance  and 
influence,  the  formation  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions. 
This  would  afi^ord  an  outlet  for  any  surplus  energy  of  character 
that  might  remain  after  the  hours  of  business,  and  enable  them 
to  promote  the  public  good,  without  taking  part  in  political  or 
religious  discussions.  They  would  acquire  for  themselves  much 
pleasurable  and  profitable  amusement,  would  add  to  the  useful- 
ness and  respectability  of  their  character  in  public  estimation, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  increase  the  influence  of  their  respective 
establishments. 
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6. — ^MoRAL  Influences  of  Banking. 

Bankine  also  exercises  a  powerful  inflaence  upon  the  morals  of 
society.  It  tends  to  produce  honesty  and  punctuality  in  pecu- 
niary engagements.  Bankers,  for  their  own  interest,  always  have 
a  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  the  party  with  whom  they  deal; 
they  inquire  whether  he  be  honest  or  tricKy,  industrious  or  idle, 
prudent  or  speculative,  thrifty  or  prodigal ;  and  they  will  more 
readily  make  advances  to  a  man  of  moderate  property  and  good 
morals,  than  to  a  man  of  large  property  but  of  inferior  reputation. 
Thus  the  establishment  of  a  bank  in  any  place  immediately  ad- 
vances the  pecuniary  yalue  of  a  good  moral  character.  There  are 
numerous  instances  of  persons  liaving  arisen  from  obscurity  to 
wealth  only  by  means  of  their  moral  character,  and  the  confidence 
which  that  character  produced  in  the  mind  of  their  banker.  It  is 
not  merely  by  way  of  loan  or  discount  that  a  banker  serves  such 
a  person.  He  also  speaks  well  of  him  to  those  persons  who  may 
make  inquiries  respecting  him :  and  the  banker's  good  opinion 
wiU  be  the  means  or  procuring  him  a  higher  degree  of  credit  with 
the  parties  with  whom  he  ti*ades.  These  effects  are  easily  per- 
ceivable in  country  towns ;  and  eyen  in  London,  if  a  house  be 
known  to  have  engaged  in  gambling  or  smuggling  transactions,  or 
in  any  other  way  to  have  acted  discreditably,  their  bills  will  be 
taken  bv  tlie  bankers  less  readily  than  those  of  an  honourable 
house  01  inferior  property. 

Jt  is  thus  tliat  cankers  perfbrm  the  functions  of  public  conser- 
vators of  the  commercial  virtues.  From  motives  of  private  interest 
they  encourage  the  industrious,  the  prudent,  the  punctual,  and 
the  honest — while  they  discountenance  the  spendtnrift  and  the 
gambler,  the  liar  and  the  knave.  They  hold  out  inducements  to 
uprightness,  which  are  not  disregarded  by  even  the  most  aban- 
doned. There  is  many  a  man  who  would  be  deterred  from  dis- 
honesty by  the  frown  of  a  banker,  though  he  might  care  but  little 
for  the  admonitions  of  a  bishop. 

7. — ^Mental  Effect  of  Abundance. of  Monet.    ^ 

In^these  replies  the  witness  seems  to  have  intimated  the  way  in 
which  an  increase  of  money  tends  to  advance  prices ;  that  is,  by 
increasing  tlie  demand — an  increase  of  money  gives  men  the 
means  and  the  inclination  of  purchasing  an  additional  quantity, 
either  for  consumption  or  speculation,  and  the  increased  demand 
advances  the  price.  It  is  no  obiection  to  this  doctrine  to  say, 
that  prices  may  advance  from  other  causes  than  an  increase  of 
the  cuirency  ;  no  doubt  they  may.  But  this  is  not  the  question. 
The  question  is,  whether  tne  abundance  of  money  is  not  one 
cause  P  It  should  be  recollected,  too,  that  money  always  acts 
intermediately.  When  money  is  abundant,  people  are  more 
disposed  to  make  purchases  or  engage  in  specol^tion;  bat  the^ 
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particular  direction  in  which  the  money  may  be  employed,  depends 
upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.     Thus,  it  is  stated,  tbs^  the 
fall  of  prices  which  took  place  in  the  latter  end  of  1836^  arose 
from  large  importations ;  but»  we  may  ask,  was  not  the  previous 
abundance  of  money  the  catise  of  those  large  importations? 
Agaiu^  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  panic  of  1836  arose  from 
the  expansion  of  American  credit ;  but,  we  may  ask,  was  not  Uie 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  money  one  cause  of  that  expansion 
of  credit  P     Moaej  always  operates,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
producing  a  moral  effect ;  by  a  moral  effect,  we  mean  an  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  men.  In  fact,  fluctuations  in  the  currency  can 
produce  no  physical  effects  without,  in  the  first  place,  producing 
a  moral  effect  Abundance  of  money  makes  men  buoyant,  sanguine, 
and  enterprising,  and  hence  they  go  into  iH>eculation.  The  ledLing 
becomes  conts^ous,  and  sometimes  a  whole  nation  goes  mad.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  scarcity  of  money  makes  men  cautious,  timid, 
and  apprehensive,  and  hence  they  prepare  for  the  worst  that  can 
come  upon  them.    In  consequence  of  these  mental  affections, 
fluctuations  in  the  currency  often  produce  greater  effects  than  the 
mere  amount  of  the  fluctuation  would  lead  us  to  expect.    We 
conclude,  then,  that  an  abundance  of  money  has  a  tendency  to 
raise  the  prices  of  commodities;  and  we  think  it  no  objection  to 
this  doctrine  to  say^  that,  in  some  cases,  there  have  been  increased 
issues  of  money  without  a  general  advance  of  prices ;  for  some- 
times these  increased  issues  may  not  be  employed  in  commerce, 
but  be  employed  in  domestic  investments  or  foreign  securities. 
Nor  do  we  think  it  any  objection  to  this  doctrine  to  prove, 
tliat  the  advance  in  the  price  of  any  particular  commodity  may 
occasionally  be  accoimted  for  by  some  peculiar  circumstances  con- 
nected with  that  commodity.    We  believe  this  is  generally  the 
fact.     Speculators  and  merchants  have  always  some  peculiar 
reason  for  dealing  in  one  commodity  rather  than  in  another ;  but 
the  facility  of  obtaining  the  money  is  the  moving  cause  of  the 
speculation,  and  the  price  of  each  commodity  will  advance  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  money  that  is  brought  to  bear  on  that 
particular  market. 

8. — Motives  of  Bankers  to  issue  Notes. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  one  evil  of  tlie  principle  of  oompeiilion 
is,  that  when  one  banker  contracts  his  circulation,  the  neighbouring 
bankers  increase  their  issue,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  which 
is  thus  created.  If  this  were  the  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
bow  the  total  circulation  of  the  country  could  ever  be  reduced. 
The  charge  of  excessive  competition  has  been  more  directly 
brought  against  tlte  joint^tock  banks.  If,  therefore,  the  private 
bankers  reduced  their  oircnlation,  the  joint^tock  banks  would,  of 
6oanfe>  seiEe  the  ofiipcirtttmty  of  extending  theirs,  t  Now,  how 


stands  the  fabt  P  1^i6  avera^  drcalation  of  the  private  baukers 
in  Mtfrdi,  18S9,  was  7,340,793/.,  and  by  March,  1840,  it  waa 
't*ednced  to  €,190,306/.  Nov,  Uf)«i  the  above  principle,  a  large 
indreas^  nhoxM  bfiye  taken  place  in  tbe  issues  of  tke  joint^tock 
'baffiks;  and  had  we  not  tbi  t<etanis  of  the  actual  amount,  we 
could  not  disprore  this  opinion ;  but  on  reforinff  to  these  re- 
turns, we  "find  that  the  joint-stock  circulation  m  March,  1839, 
was  4,617,806/.,  and  in  March,  1840,  it  was  3,895,748/.  So  far 
frotn  miftoretis^  here  is  ^  reduction;  and  that,  too, in  nearly  the 
MUhe  ptiepoitibn  as  that  of  the  ptrivate  bankers. 

9.— SpIkit  oe  Laws— IiTTBRBST  OP  Monet. 

EiTOif^us  i^ews  are  c€ten  entertained  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  from 
neglecting  to  consider  the  state  of  the  people  to  whom  those  laws^ 
Were  given*  It  was  the  object  of  the  Jewish  legislator  to  make 
the  Jewls  a  ipfirelv  agricultural  people.  Tke  promotion  of  agri- 
-cultupe  was,  ^  Montesquieu  would  say,  the  spirit  of  his  laws. 
Heni^e  he  prdbib^ted  the  taking  of  interest  for  the  loan  of  nnmey. 
l^y  this  means  he  interdioted  commerce.  His  design  was  to  pre- 
vent the  Israelites  •assoodating  witb  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
learning  then:  idolatrous  practices.  But  even  Moses  permitted 
•the  Jei^s  to  take  interest  for  money  lent  to  strangers^^  circum- 
sitance  which  ptdres  that  the  prohibition  was  only  a  political,  and 
not  a  morale  precept.  If  the  taking  of  interest  for  money  were 
•morally  w^ong,  it  would  have  been  forbidden  in  all  cases.  iBut  in 
the  middle  ag^s  the  political  and  the  moral  laws  of  Moses  were 
eetifounded  together,  :and  all  of  tbemn  were  su|)posed  to  be  of  fer^ 
peltual  bbligadon  upon  all  nations.  These  opinions,  whidi  might 
We  been  useful  in  a  purely  agricultural  State,  were  still  indulged 
when  a  change  of  manners  required  that  this  country  should 
become  commercial.  If  we  admittod  the  unlawfubess  of  taking 
iinterest  for  money,  we  might  on  the  «ame  principle  condemn  all 
'kinds  of  commerce,  and  even  all  profitable  mvestment  of  capital. 
Where  is  the  diference  between  taking  money  for  the  use  of 
money,  and  tnking  money  for  tbe  use  of  commodities  that  are 
'purchased  with  money  ?  If  I  lay  out  100/.  in  the  purchase  of  a 
4M)u8e,  I  aib  allowed  to  take  rent  for  the  use  of  that  house.  Why^ 
then,  if  I  lend  to  a  friend  the  100/.  with  which  he  purchases  a 
iiouse,  am  I  to  reoeivo  no  remuneration  f  If  we  are  not  allowed 
♦.0  receive  any  money  for  the  loan  of  money,  why  are  we  allowed 
to  receive  money  for  the  loan  of  a  house  or  a  coach,  or  any  other 
'article  ?  M  e^orbitiaiit  charge  for  interest  as  certainly  unjust, 
'but  so  is  an  exorbit^uit  charge  lor  anytdiing  else. 

10.— Akgumentxjm  aD  HoiaNEM. 

iAltbough  ^bsmking  ds  unconnedi^  with  politics,  and  wo  have  an 
titter  ^abhorrence  of  «U  party  leelteg,  y^t  we  think  it  justiSubte  ui 
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contending  against  those  who  are  aTowedly  political  partisans,  to 
use  the  argumetUum  ad  iominem,  to  argue  with  them  upon  the 
basis  of  the  principles  they  profess  to  have  embracedl  For  example, 
the  present  administration  call  themselves — ^we  say  not  whether 
justly  or  uniustly — a  Liberal  administration,  and  tbey  claim  a 
higher  regard  for  popular  institutions  tban  their  political  oppo- 
nents. Now,  when  it  is  proposed  to  grant  or  continue  a  monopoly 
to  any  banking  company,  we  think  we  may  fairly  say  to  such  a 
Govenunent,.this  act  would  be  inconsistent  with  your  own  pro- 
fessed sentiments.  Liberalism  and  monopoly  are  two  antagonist 
Principles — ^^ou  niay  embrace  which  you  please,  but  you  cannot 
e  the  consistent  advocates  of  both.  "No  man  can  serve  two 
masters,  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  he 
will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other." 

We  will  not  say  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  good  sense  or  to 
the  good  fortune  of  the  Conservative  party,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that 
from  that  party  the  joint-stock  banks  have  derived  all  their  advan- 
tages. It  was  under  a  Conservative  administration  that  the  privi- 
le|;es  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  were  abridged  so  as  to  admit  of 
jomt-stock  banks  being  established  in  Ireland.  It  was  under  a 
Conservative  administration  that  the  law  was  passed,  in  1826, 
admitting  the  introduction  of  joint-stock  banks  into  England. 
It  was  under  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that 
the  law  was  passed  allowing  banks,  to  compound  for  the  stamp 
duties  on  their  notes  and  twenty-one  day  drafts  upon  London. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  Liberal  administration  that  continued 
the  charter  of  the  bank  of  England,  with  all  its  exclusive  pnvi- 
leges,  in  1833.  It  was  under  a  Liberal  administration  that  the 
Minister  of  Finance  proposed  to  abolish  the  composition  of  the 
stamp  duties  upon  tne  drafts  on  London,  and  to  increase  the 
stamp  duties  upon  the  transfer  of  shares  in  ioint-stock  banks. 
It  was  a  parliamentary  committee  proposed  bv  Mr.  Clajr,  and 
with  a  Liberal  Chancellor  of  the  Exenequer  for  its  chairman, 
that  produced  the  report  of  1836.  And  it  is  a  Liberal  administra- 
tion that  now  proposes  to  continue  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.  Thus  we  find  that  we  have  denved  substantial 
advantages  from  the  Conservatives,  while  from  the  Liberals  we 
have  received  nothing  but  fine  speeches  and  hard  knocks. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed,  in  1826,  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  to  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Grovemor 
of  the  Bank  of  England: — 

"  With  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  term  of  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  is  obvious,  from  what  passed 
oefore,  that  Parliament  will  never  agree  to  it.  Such  privileges  are 
out  of  fashion ;  and  what  expectation  can  the  bank,  under  present 
circumstances,  entertain  that  theirs  will  be  renewed  P  But  there 
is  no  reason  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  look  at  this  conse- 
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aaence  with  dismay.  They  will  remain  a  chartered  corporalion 
for  carrjing  on  the  business  of  banking.  In  that  cliaraeter  they 
win,  we  trust,  always  continue  to  be  the  sole  bankers  of  the 
State,  and  with  these  advantages,  so  long  as  they  conduct  their 
affiun  wisely  and  prudently,  they  always  must  be  the  great  centre 
of  banking  and  circulation.  Theirs  is  the  only  establishment  at 
which  the  dividends  due  to  the  public  creditor  can  by  law  be 
paid." 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  Conservative  Lord  Liverpool  in- 
tended only  that  the  bank  of  England  should  remain  "  a  chartered 
corporation  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking"  without  any 
"  exdosive  privileges.  Blessed  for  ever  be  the  memory  of  the 
stat^man  wno,in  1826,  entertained  these  enlightened  sentiments. 
But  his  mantle  fell  not  upon  his  successors  in  office.  Exclusive 
privileges,  which  were  out  of  fashion  with  the  Conservatives  in 
1836,  came  into  fashion  with  the  Liberals  in  1833,  and  Lord 
Althorp  then  continued  the  Bank  of  England  charter,  with  all 
those  exclusive  privileges  which  Lord  Liverpool  had  so  strongly 
eondemned. 

11. — Dispositions  op  Shareholders. 

It  is  natural  to  all  shareholders  to  wish  for  large  dividends 
npon  the  capital  they  have  invested.  Hence  they  applaud  most 
loudly  those  directors  who  contrive  to  declare  the  nighest  divi- 
dends, to  make  the  largest  bonuses,  to  keep  up  the  shares  at  the 
highest  premiums  in  the  market,  and  then  to  distribute  more 
shares  at  par.  The  directors,  knowing  these  to  be  the  feelings  of 
the  sharenolders,  very  naturally  attempt  to  gratify  them.  But 
those  transactions  that  yield  a  large  immediate  pro6t  are  either 
attended  with  a  risk  of  loss,  or  a  lock-up  of  capital.  But  the 
profit  is  immediate,  the  danger  is  remote.  With  the  applauses 
of  the  shareholders  ringing  in  their  ears,  the  directors  become  too 
giddy  for  reflection,  and  recklessly  engage  in  a  course  of  action 
that  ends  in  ruin.  This  evil  is  increased  when  there  are  two  joint- 
stodk  banks  of  about  equal  strength  in  the  same  place.  The  spirit 
of  rivalry  is  natural  to  man.  The  competition  between  the  two 
boards  of  directors  is  not  which  bank  shall  be  governed  with  the 
greatest  prudence,  and  with  the  strictest  regard  to  sound  banking 
principles.  But  which  shall  produce  the  most  glowing  reports — 
which  shall  declare  the  largest  dividends — and  which  shall  keep 
up  its  shares  at  the  highest  price  in  the  market.  A  strong  com- 
petition is  carried  on,  which  ends  in  the  destruction  of  one  or 
Doth  of  the  rival  banks.  Such  feelings  are  said  to  have  prevailed 
at  Manchester ;  and  at  that  place  several  boards  of  directors  were 
presented  virith  services  of  plate,  by  their  respective  shareholders, 
within  a  short  time  of  the  stoppage  of  their  oanks. 


PART  III. 

THE  PBINCIPLES  OF  REASONING— (cow^mwerf.) 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  second  part  of  our  book. 
In  the  first,  you  will  recollect,  we  considered  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Keasoning.  In  the  second. part,  we  considered  the 
Principles  of  Reasoning.  In  this  part,  we  are  going  to 
consider  still  further  the  principles  of  reasoning.  But  these 
principles  are  of  a  different  kind.  In  the  former  part  the 
principles  had  a  direct  relation  to  the  subject  itself ;  we 
took  the  subject,  and  considered  its  attributes,  its  parts, 
its  kinds,  its  causes,  and  its  effects.  In  this  part  we  shall 
consider  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  other  things.  You 
may  therefore,  if  you  please,  call  the  principles  we  have 
discussed,  the  internal  principles  of  reasoning ;  and  those 
we  are  going  to  discuss,  the  external  principles  of  reasoning. 
These  we  shall  consider  in  separate  sections,  under  the 
following  heads: — Section  1,  Eeasoning  from  Examples. 

2,  Eeasoning  from  Analogy,  Comparison,  and  Contrast. 

3.  Reasoning  from  Parables,  Fables,  and  Proverbs.  4.  Rea- 
soning from  Written  Documents.   5,  Series  of  Reasonings. 


SECTION  I. 

REASONING  FROM  EXAMPLES. 

In  reasoning  from  examples  we  adduce  examples  in  proof 
of  the  propositions  we  desire  to  establish. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  from  examples  is  called  by  scho- 
lastic logicians  induction,  and  is  opposed  to  deduction. 

We  will,  then,  illustrate  the  difference  between  reasoning 
by  tnduction  and  reasoning  by  (deduction.  You  have  ob- 
served an  individual  come  to  poverty  by  a  dishonest  course 
of  action,  and  another  arrive  at  wealth  by  a  life  of  recti- 
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tude ;  and  you  remark,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.'* 
Here  you  reason  by  induction.  From  these  individual 
eases  you  gather  a  proof  of  the  general  maxim,  ^'  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy."  But  suppose  a  person  should  ask  yoiu: 
adyice  how  to  act  in  a  case  wherein  strict  integrity  might 
appear  to  be  less  advantageous  than  a  more  crooked  pro- 
cedure, and  you  observe  to  him,  "  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy;"  here  you  reason  by  deduction.  You  apply  the 
general  principle  to  an  individual  case ;  you  reason  on  the 
prindple  of  genus  and  species.  These  two  kinds  of  reason- 
iiig  are  just  fiie  reverse  of  each  other.  When  from  one  or 
more  examples  you  infer  a  general  principle,  that  is  called 
induction,  or  reasoning  from  examples.  Wlien  from  the 
general  principle  you  infer  an  individual  case,  that  is  called 
deduction,  or  reasoning  from  genus  and  species.  Induction 
is  reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  deduction  is 
reasoning  from  generals  to  particulars. 

But  you  ask,  How  can  I  infer  a  general  proposition  from 
a  small  number  of  examples?  Is  it  not  a  rule,  that 
^generals  cannot  be  inferred  from  particulars?"  Very 
true.  You  cannot  infer  generals  from  particulars,  unless 
you  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  particulars  are 
alike.  Our  reasoning  here  must  depend  upon  the  uni- 
formity of  the  laws  of  nature.  When  the  law  is  uniform, 
we  can  infer  generals  from  particulars,  because  we  know 
that  aU  particulars  are  in  fact  generals.  This  is  the  case 
most  frequently  in  the  physical  sciences.  All  animals  of 
the  same  species  are  alike.  I  see  that  a  horse  has  four 
1^ :  I  may  assert  then  that  every  horse  in  the  world  has 
four  legs,  though  I  have  not  seen  them  all.  I  decompose 
a  glass  of  water,  and  find  it  is  formed  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen :  I  therefore  assert  that  all  water,  everywhere,  is  com- 
posed of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  But  when  this  constant 
uniformity  does  not  exist,  I  cannot  reason  so  conclusively; 
and  my  reasonings  will  be  weaker  and  weaker  in  propor- 
tion to  this  want  of  uniformity ;  and  hence  we  shall  have 
to  descend  from  certain  reasonings,  to  probable  reasonings, 
and  then  lower,  to  doubtful  reasonings,  until  at  last  our 
examples  may  be  so  few  or  so  conflicting,  that  we  may 
have  no  foundation  for  any  reasoning  at  all  respecting  the 
matter  in  dispute. 

g2 
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Some  writers  make  a  distinction  between  reasoning  from, 
example  and  reasoning  from  induction, — ^the  example  is 
one,  induction  is  more  than  one.  But  there  seems  no 
ground  for  this  distinction.  The  mode  of  reasoning  is  the 
same ;  the  only  difference  is  in  the  degree  of  proof.  The 
greater  the  nimiber  of  examples,  of  course,  the  greater  is 
the  amount  of  evidence  in  proof  of  the  general  proposition. 

In  reasoning  then  from  genus  and  species,  we  infer,  you 
perceive,  individual  cases  from  universal  rules.  In  reason- 
ing from  examples,  we  reverse  our  mode  of  reasoning;  and 
from  one  or  more  examples  we  prove  the  general  rule. 
We  use  the  inductive  method  in  regard  to  the  physical 
sciences,  such  as  astronomy,  chemistry,  &c.  We  see  seve- 
ral instances  in  which  fire  melts  lead;  we  infer  it  will 
always  do  so;  and  when  we  are  satisfied  that  this  is  the 
case,  we  call  it  a  law  of  nature.  It  was  also  by  this  method 
that  philosophers  have  discovered  the  laws  of  astronomy. 
By  the  same  rule  we  discover  the  laws  of  medicine :  if  a 
medicine  cures  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  we  infer  that 
it  will  always  cure  in  similar  cases.  In  the  science  of 
morals,  we  also  observe  that  certain  vices  lead  to  misery; 
and  we  infer  that  vice  will  always  lead  to  misery,  and 
virtue  to  happiness.  In  politics,  we  observe  in  the  history 
of  the  world  what  institutions  and  what  laws  have  con- 
duced to  the  happiness  of  the  people;  we  gather  together 
these  instances,  and  thus  form  maxims  for  the  government 
of  nations.  In  political  economy  we  observe,  or  should 
observe,  the  same  practice.  But  political  economists  have 
too  often  wandered  into  other  paths.  Instead  of  deducing 
their  principles  from  facts,  they  have  first  formed  their 
theories,  and  then  made  fiicts  bend  to  their  theories. 
Hence  we  have  theories  of  population,  theories  of  rent, 
theories  of  the  currency,  and  theories  of  taxation,  advanced 
and  supported  in  a  way  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Aristotelian  than  with  the  Baconian  system  of  philosophy. 

The  examples  I  have  hitherto  brought  before  you 
have  been  examples  of  persons.  But  there  is  another 
kind  of  examples  you  will  often  meet  with  in  your  reading. 
After  an  author  has  laid  down  a  general  principle,  he  will 
state  an  individual  case  by  which  that  principle  is  proved 
pr  illustrated. 
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■  *'  Some  labourers  are  paid  higher  than  others.  A  carpenter  earns 
more  than  a  plougliman,  and  a  watchmaker  more  than  eitiier ;  and 
jet  this  is  not  from  the  one  working  harder  than  the  other. 

**  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  labour  of  the  mind  as  with  that  of 
ike  body.  A  banker's  clerk,  who  has  to  work  hard  at  keeping 
accounts,  is  not  paid  so  high  as  a  lawyer  or  a  physician. 

'*  You  see,  from  this,  that  the  rate  of  wages  does  not  depend  on 
the  hardness  of  the  labour,  but  on  the  value  of  the  work  done." — 
JBasy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters. 

Reasoning  by  example  is  in  great  use  among  lawyers. 
One  ohief  mode  of  reasoning  with  them  is  by  what  is  called 
a  case  in  point,  that  is,  an  example  in  point.  When  a  case 
is  in  dispute^  the  plan  is  to  show  that  a  case  similar  to  the 
present  has  already  been  decided.  But  the  example  or 
case  adduced,  will  not,  of  course,  be  the  same  in  all  its 
circumstances  as  the  case  under  trial.  If  so,  there  would 
harre  been  no  ground  for  a  law-suit,  as  the  point  would 
then  have  been  already  decided.  But  it  is  the  object  of 
the  advocate  to  show  that  the  case  adduced  establishes  a 
principle,  and  that  this  principle  thus  established  will 
apply  to  the  case  under  consideration. 

When  your  opponent  tries  to  apply  a  general  principle 
to  an  individual  case,  you  have  two  methods  of  reply.  You 
may  either  deny  the  general  principle,  or  deny  that  it  is 
spplicable  to  the  case  under  consideration.  If  you  adopt 
the  first  mode,  you  will  endeavour  to  show  that  the  general 
.principle  is  untrue,  or  imjust,  or  inexpedient,  according  to 
the  object  you  have  in  view. 

Sometimes  an  individual  case  is  adduced  for  the 
purpose,  not  of  establishing,  but  of  overthrowing  a  general 
principle;  And,  as  examples  can  often  be  adduced  on  both 
aides  of  a  question,  we  shall  have  to  balance  one  set  of 
examples  against  another,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  proba- 
bility of  the  case  imder  consideration.  You  doubt  whether 
you  will  buy  any  shares  in  a  Railway  Company.  Your 
friend,  who  is  a  director,  teUs  you  of  several  cases  in  which 
parties  have  become  wealthy  by  taking  shares  in  such 
companies.  Your  wife  tells  you  of  other  cases  in  which 
the  parties  have  been  ruined.  Here  you  must  decide 
according  to  what  is  called  "  the  doctrine  of  chances,"  or 
more  properly  the  doctrine  of  probabilities. 
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Examples  are  often  employed  in  conversational  discussion. 
In  this  case  they  usually  assume  the  form  of  anecdotes. 
All  anecdotes  are  arguments.  They  all  prove  something, 
or  may  be  so  applied  as  to  prove  something ;  and  they 
should,  when  related,  be  associated  with  the  principle  they 
are  adapted  to  prove.  "A  writer  of  penetration,"  says 
Disraeli,  "  sees  connexions  in  literary  anecdotes  which  are 
not  immediately  perceived  by  others :  in  his  hands  aneo- 
(iotes,  even  should  they  be  femiliar  to  us,  are  susceptible 
of  deductions  and  inferences  which  become  novel  and 
important  truths.  Facts  of  themselves  are  barren :  it  is 
when  these  facts  pass  through  reflections,  and  b)BCome 
interwoven  with  our  feelings  or  our  reasonings,  that  they 
are  the  finest  illustrations;  that  they  assume  the  dignity 
of  '  philosophy  teaching  by  example ;'  that  in  the  moral 
world  they  are  what  the  wise  system  of  Bacon  inculcated 
in  the  natural  knowledge  deduced  from  experiments — ^the 
study  of  nature  in  her  operations.  *  When  examples  are 
pointed  out  to  us,*  says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  '  there  is  a  kind 
of  appeal,  with  which  we  are  flattered,  made  to  our  senses 
as  well  as  to  our  imderstandings.  The  instruction  comes 
then  from  our  authority — ^we  yield  to  fact  when  we  resist 
speculation.' " — Curiosities  of  Literature, 

As  an  anecdote  records  only  one  example,  it  may  not  of 
itself  amount  to  proof;  but  it  may  be  an  additional  item 
in  the  accumulated  proofs  by  which  a  certain  proposition 
is  established.  All  travellers  relate  anecdotes  denoting 
the  peculiar  characters  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
have  travelled.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  kind  of  evidence 
we  can  have  upon  the  subject.  Travellers  into  the  East 
have  recorded  many  anecdotes  tending  to  explain  some 
of  the  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  this  ground 
"  Burder's  Oriental  Customs"  and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Kitto 
lire  exceedingly  valuable.  Some  anecdotes  refer  only  to 
individual  character.  You  have  an  abundance  of  them  in 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

It  is  well  to  store  our  minds  with  anecdotes.  But  every 
anecdote  should  be  associated  with  some  principle  that  it 
is  adapted  to  prove  or  to  illustrate.  Then  the  recollection 
of  the  anecdote  will  remind  us  of  the  principle,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  principle  will  remind  us  of  the  anecdote. 
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When  you  relate  them,  they  should  he  related  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  that  may  he  the  subject  of  the  conver- 
sation, and  introduced  with  propriety  and  good  taste.  Do 
not  tell  long  anecdotes,  as  they  will  become  tedious.  If 
any  other  person  is  about  to  relate  an  anecdote  that  you 
know,  do  not  interrupt  him,  but  observe  how  he  relates 
it>  that  you  may  learn  to  relate  it  better  yourself  There 
is  an  art  in  this  as  in  other  things.  It  is  generally  best  to 
begin  with  the  time  or  occasion  when  the  event  occurred, 
then  the  persons  and  then  the  actions.  The  gist  or  point 
of  the  anecdote  should  always  be  related  last.  To  learn 
how  anecdotes  may  be  related  argumentatively,  read  Dis- 
raeli's Curiosities  of  Literature. 

The  following  illustrations  of  this  principle  of  reasoning 
axe  taken  fix>m  the  author's  writings  on  Banking : — 

1. — The  Bank  op  Amsteedam. 

The  hank  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  in  the  year  1609.  It  was 
oocasio&ed  by  the  vast  quantity  of  worn  and  clipped  coins  then  in 
drcolation,  in  consequence  of  which  the  value  of  the  currency  was 
reduced  above  nine  per  cent,  below  that  of  good  money  fresh  from 
the  mint.  The  bank  received  these  deficient  coins  at  nearly  their 
intrinsic  value,  and  made  all  its  issues  in  coin  of  the  standard 
weight  and  fineness.  At  the  same  time  a  law  was  made  that  all 
foreign  bills  of  exchange  should  be  paid  in  bank  money.  This 
law  raised  the  value  of  bills  on  Holland  in  foreign  countries,  and 
compelled  every  merchant  to  keep  an  account  at  the  bank,  in 
order  that  he  might  at  all  times  have  legal  money  to  pay  his 
foreign  bills.  The  premium  (called  the  Agio)  on  bank  money  was 
reeukted  by  the  market  price  of  gold,  and  was  subject  to  con- 
siderable fluctuations.  To  prevent  the  gambling  to  which  these 
fluctuations  gave  rise,  the  bank  at  length  determmed  to  sell  bank 
money  for  currency  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  to  buy  it  again  at 
four  per  cent.  From  this  and  other  sources  of  profit  the  bank  is 
supposed  to  have  gained  a  considerable  revenue.  It  was  the  entire 
property  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  four  burgomasters,  who  were  changed  every  year. 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam  was  the  model  on  which  were  formed 
most  of  the  European  banks  now  in  existence;  but  the^  have 
varied  very  considerably  from  each  other,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  respective  countries  in  which  they  have  been  esta- 
blished. 

2. — ^The  Bank  of  England. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  bank  was  established  is 
entitled  *'  An  act  for  granting  to  their  Majesties  several  duties 
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upon  tonnage  of  ships  and  vessels,  and  upon  beer,  ale,  and  oihei 
liquors,  for  securing  certain  recompences  and  advantages  in  the 
said  act  mentioned,  to  such  persons  as  shall  voluntarily  advance 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  towards  carr3ring  on 
the  war  with  Prance."  After  a  variety  of  enactments  relative 
to  the  '*  duties  upon  tonnage  of  ships  and  vessels,  and  upon  beer, 
ale,  and  other  liquors,"  the  act  authorizes  the  raising  of  1,200,000/. 
by  voluntary  suDscriptiou,  the  subscribers  to  be  formed  into  a 
corporation,  and  be  styled  "The  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England."  The  sum  of  300,000/.  was  also  to  be  raised 
by  subscription,  and  the  contributors  to  receive  instead  annuities 
for  one,  two  or  three  lives.  Towards  the  1,200,000/.  no  one 
person  was  to  subscribe  more  than  10,000/.  before  the  first  day  of 
Julj  next  ensuing,  nor  at  any  time  more  than  20,000/.  The  corpo- 
ration were  to  lend  their  whole  capital  to  government,  for  which 
they  were  to  receive  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  4,000/.  per  annum  for  management ;  being  100,000/.  per 
annum  in  the  whole.  They  were  not  allowed  to  borrow  or  owe  more 
than  the  amount  of  their  capital,  and  if  they  did  so,  the  individual 
members  became  liable  to  the  creditors  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  stock.  They  were  not  to  trade  m  any  '*  goods,  ware,  or 
merchandise  whatsoever ;"  but  they  were  allowed  to  deal  in  bills 
of  exchange,  gold  or  silver  bullion,  and  to  sell  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  upon  which  they  had  advanced  money,  and  which 
had  not  been  redeemed  within  three  months  after  the  time  agreed 
upon.  The  whole  subscription  having  been  filled  in  ten  days,  a 
'Charter  was  issued  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  1694. 

3. — ^The  Bank  op  Ikeland. 

The  bank  of  Ireland  was  established  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1782,  21  and  22  Geo.  III.  c.  16.  The  following  are  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  capital  was  600,000/.,  which  was  lent 
to  Government  at  four  per  cent.  No  one  person  was  permitted 
to  subscribe  more  than  10,000/.  If  the  bank  incurred  debts  to  a 
greater  amount  than  their  capital,  the  subscribers  were  answerable 
in  their  private  capacity  to  the  creditors  in  proportion  to  their 
subscriptions.  The  oank  were  not  either  to  borrow  or  lend  monej 
at  a  higher  interest  than  five  per  cent.,  nor  to  engage  in  anv  busi- 
ness but  banking.  The  stock  to  be  transferable,  and  aeemed 
personal  estate,  and  as  such  to  go  to  the  executors  of  the  holders 
and  not  to  their  heirs.  No  transfer  of  bank  stock  to  be  valid, 
unless  registered  in  the  ,bank  books,  in  seven  days  from  the  con- 
tract, and  actually  transferred  in  fourteen  days :  the  charter  to 
expire  at  twelve  months'  notice  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
1794,  and  repayment  of  all  sums  due  by  the  Government  to  the 
bank. 
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Both  in  its  constitution  and  government  the  bank  of  Ireland 
closely  imitated  the  bank  of  England ;  and  it  has  produced  in 
Ireland  most  of  the  advantages  and  evils  which  that  establishment 
has  produced  in  this  country.  It  has  supplied  this  country  with 
h  cnrrency  of  undoubted  soudity ;  it  has  supported  public  credit, 
it  has  granted  facilities  to  trade,  and  it  has  assisted  the  financial 
operations  of  the  government.  On  the  other  hand,  its  prohibitory 
danse  necessarily  led  to  the  formation  of  many  private  banks, 
whose  failure  was  the  cause  of  immense  wretchedness  to  all  classes 
of  the  population. 

4. — ^Thb  Peovincial  Bank  op  Ikeland, 

The  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  was  formed  under  the  statute 
6  Geo.  lY.  c.  42.  Few  banks  have,  in  so  short  a  time,  advanced  to 
so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity.  The  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
at  that  perioo,  were  friendly  to  the  growth  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, xhe  recent  abolition  of  the  Union  duties,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  steam-boats,  had  given  a  stimulus  to  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  while  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  had  been  swept  as  by  a  whirlwind  from  the 
face  of  the  land.  The  operations  of  the  bank  were  also  facilitated 
by  the  assimilation  of  the  currency,  and  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Government  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  to  prevent  those  flue- 
tuations  in  the  exchanges  which  had  previousljr  existed.  But  the 
prosperity  of  this  bank  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  manifested  in  its  constitution  and  in  its  subsequent 
government.  The  capital  was  raised  chiefly  in  England,  and  Lon- 
don was  consequently  made  the  seat  of  government.  The  board 
of  directors  was  composed  of  merchants  and  statesmen,  and  the 
latter  were  taken  from  the  leading  men  of  the  two  parties  into 
which  Ireland  was  then  divided.  The  local  governments  of  the 
respective  branches  in  Ireland  was  composed  of  directors  possess- 
ing local  knowledge  and  influence,  and  of  managers^  selected  for 
their  experience  in  banking,  and  the  manager  had  a  vote  upon 
the  decision  of  the  board.  An  inspector  was  appointed  to  visit 
the  branches,  and  to  report  to  the  London  office. 

At  the  same  time  the  bank  had  considerable  difficulties  to 
contend  against.    Property  in  Ireland  was  considered  insecure ; 

Eolitical  and  relisious  feelings  often  interfered  witli  matters  of 
usiness;  the  habits  of  the  people  were  not  commercial;  and 
the  country  had  suffered  so  severely  from  private  banking,  that 
confidence  was  not  easily  acquired  for  a  new  company,  the 
members  and  constitution  of  which  were  but  imperfectly  known. 
Before  these  difficulties  had  been  completely  overcome,  the  bank 
became  involved  in  a  competition  witn  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  exposed  to  sudden  demands  for  gold  arising  out  of 
political  events. 

g3 
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5.— The  London  and  W^stminstek  Bank. 

1.  The  first  advantage  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  London  az|d 
Westminster  will  have  a  secore  place  for  their  deposits. 

It  appears  that  within  the  ten  years  ending  in  1831,  the  privatd 
deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England  advanced  from  1,326,020/.  to 
5,201,370/.,  and  it  is  understood  that  jsince  that  period  they  have 
still  farther  increased.  This  increase  must  have  been  drawn  from 
the  deposits  in  the  private  banks.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  ^ 
large  and  independent  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  en- 
tertain some  degree  of  suspicion  of  the  private  bankers ;  and  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed,  that  this  suspicion  is  not  confined  to 
those  who  have  actually  removed  their  accounts  to  the  bank  of 
England.  There  are,  probably,  others  who  would  also  remove 
their  accounts,  could  they  depend  upon  receiving  from  the  bank 
of  England  the  same  accommodation  which  they  receive  from 
their  present  bankers.  The  London  and  Westminster  bank  are 
not  called  upon  to  state,  whether  this  suspicion  is  well  founded. 
It  is  sufficient  for  them  to  know  that  it  exists.  Seeing,  then,  that 
a  portion  of  the  London  community,  so  large  and  respectable  as 
to  hold  in  their  hands  five  millions  of  surplus  cash,  are  unwilling 
to  trust  their  money  in  the  hands  of  the  private  bankers,  the 
question  occurs,  whether  it  is  not  due  to  public  opinion  to  esta^ 
blish  a  bank  which  shall  possess  unbounded  confidence. 

The  country  bankers  state,  in  their  memorial  to  Earl  Grey,  in 
1833,  that  ''The  number  of  London  banks  that  have  failed,  is 
believed  to  be  relatively  greater,  and  the  amount  of  their  debts 
relatively  larger,  than  that  of  country  banks."  If,  then,  joint-stock 
banks'  are  established  in  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  private  banks,  there  seems  a  propriety  in  establish- 
ing joint-stock  banks  in  London  for  the  same  reason. 

2.  A  joint-stock  bank  in  London  will  afford  a  place  of  security 
for  the  lodgments  of  country  banks. 

The  failure  of  a  London  banking  house  always  injures,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  countrv  banks  with  which  it  may  have  accounts. 
As  a  country  bank  must  keep  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Lon- 
don agents  to  meet  their  notes  and  bills,  a  certain  loss  is  sure  to 
be  incurred.  The  public  often  apprehend  that  this  loss  is  to  a 
considerable  amount;  and  hence  a  run  takes  place  upon  the 
country  bank.  In  the  year  1825,  the  failure  of  Sir  Peter  Pole 
&  Co.  occasioned  a  run  upon  their  country  correspondents,  and 
hence  arose  a  general  run  upon  all  the  banks  in  the  country. 

If  a  countrv  bank  should  have  been  in  the  habit  of  borrowing 
of  their  London  agents,  the  sudden  stoppage  of  these  supplies 
mliy  have  disastrous  results.  At  all  events,  the  country  banker 
hfts  to  seek  new  agents — to  issue  new  notes — or,  to  paste  the 
Htme  of  another  London  banker  upon  the  old  ones;  whereby 
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thej  become  unsightly,  and  circolate  less  freely.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  an  advantage  to  a  country  banker  to  have  a  Ix)ndou 
agent  that  cannot  fail.  The  country  bankers  themselTes,  in  their 
memorial  to  Earl  Grey,  presented  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
late  Act,  comment  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  government  in 
enconragmij  jointrstock  banks  in  the  country,  upon  the  ground  of 
the  insecunty  of  the  country  banks,  and  at  the  same  time  uot 
allowing  those  verjr  country  banks  the  same  degree  of  security 
for  their  own  deposits  in  London. 

3.  Another  advantage  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  a 
joint-atook  bank  in  London  is,  that  it  will  allow  the  depositors  to 
paitioipidie  in  the  profits  of  their  own  accounts,  by  becoming 
akttdiolders  in  the  Wk. 

If  all  the  shareholders  in  a  joint-stock  bank  were  depositors, 
and  all  the  depositors  were  shareholders,  the  bank  would  resemble 
a  mutual  insurance  company,  wherein  the  profits  upon  the  insur- 
aiieea  would  be  retumea  to  the  parties  who  had  insured.  All  the 
profits  of  a  bank  of  deposit  are  aerived  from  the  use  of  the  money 
£)d^ed  bv  the  depositors.  And  if  the  depositors  were  share- 
boMers,  the  profits  made  on  these  accounts  would  be  distributed 
to  the  same  parties  in  the  form  of  dividends  upon  their  shares. 
The  profits  wnich  are  shared  by  a  few  partners  in  a  private  bank 
are  oistributed  among  several  hundrea  partners  in  a  joint-stock 
bank. 

6. — The  Banes  of  America. 

The  first  settlers  in  America  had  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  to  serve  as  a  circulating  medium.  Hence 
other  materials,  such  as  tobacco  or  com,  were  in  some  of  the 
States  occasionally  employed  as  money.  Li  the  year  1618, 
Governor  Argall,  of  Virginia,  ordered  ''  that  all  goods  should  be 
sold  at  an  advance  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  tobacco  taken  in 
payment  at  three  shillings  per  pounds  and  not  more  or  less,  on  the 
penalty  of  three  years'  servitude  to  the  colony."  Li  1641,  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  *'  made  orders  about  payment  of 
debts,  setting  cobn  at  the  usual  price,  and  making  it  payable  for 
all  debts  which  should  arise  after  a  time  prefixed.  In  1643,  the 
same  Gteneral  Court  ordered  that  Wampompeag  (an  article  of 
traffic  with  the  Indians)  should  pass  current  in  the  payment  of 
debts  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings,  the  white  at  eight  a  penny, 
the  black  at  four  a  penny,  except  for  county  rates.  In  Virginia, 
the  value  of  a  wife  even  was  estimated  in  tobacco.  The  following 
extract  is  taken  from  Holmes'  American  Annals : 

"  Hie  enterprising  colonists  being  generally  destitute  of  families, 
Sir  Edward  Sandys,  the  treasurer,  proposed  to  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany to  send  over  a  freight  of  young  women  to  become  wives  for 
the  planters.     The  proposal  was  applauded,  and  ninety  girls, 
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•  young  and  uncorrupt,'  were  sent  over  in  the  ships  that  arrived 
this  year  (1620),  and  the  following,  sixty  more,  handsome  and 
well  recommended  to  the  Company  for  their  virtuous  education 
and  demeanour.  The  price  of  a  wiie  at  the  first  was  one  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco ;  but  as  the  number  became  scarce,  the  price 
#as  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  'pounds :  the  value  of  which 
in  money  was  three  shillings  per  pound.  This  debt  for  wives  it 
was  ordered  should  have  the  precedency  of  all  other  debts,  and 
be  first  recoverable." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Weems,  a  Virginian  writer,  intimates  that  it 
would  liave  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  see  the  gallant  young 
Yirginians  hastening  to  the  water  side,  when  a  vessel  arrived  from 
London,  each  carrying  a  bundle  of  the  best  tobacco  under  his  arm, 
and  taking  back  with  him  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  young  wife. 


The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  founded  by  Congress,  but 
all  the  other  banks  derived  their  charter  from  the  government  of 
the  states  in  which  they  are  established.  They  are  all  joint-stock 
companies,  as  no  private  banking  is  allowed.  The  chartered  banks 
are  subject  to  various  restrictions,  according  to  the  enactments  of 
the  di&rent  states ;  and  their  restrictions  are  often  such  as  are 
unknown  in  this  country.  Generally  no  shareholder  is  answerable 
for  the  debts  of  the  baiik,  beyond  the  proportionate  amount  of  his 
shares.  In  some  cases  the  government  retains  the  option  of  sub- 
scribing an  additional  number  of  shares,  and  of  appointing  a 
corresponding  number  of  directors.  And  in  others,  the  banks  are 
under  obligation  to  advance  a  certain  sum  to  the  government 
whenever  required.  Some  states  have  laid  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  dividends  paid  on  the  stock  of  each  bank.  The  banks  are 
sometimes  restricted  not  to  incur  debts  beyond  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  their  capital;  and  in  all  the  states  the  banks  are  now 
required  to  make  periodical  returns  to  the  government. 


The  case  of  America  has  been  so  often  adduced,  as  exhibiting 
the  evils  of  a  free  system  of  banking,  that  it  seems  to  require  a 
special  consideration. 

It  strikes  us  as  extraordinary  that,  to  prove  the  evils  of  free 
trade  in  banking,  we  are  directed  to  a  country  in  which  free  trade 
in  banking  has  never  existed.  Neither  an  individual  nor  a  com- 
pany can  carry  on  banking  in  America  without  the  permission  of 
the  state.  All  the  banks  in  America  are  chartered  banks,  and 
differ  from  our  ^oint-stock  banks  in  manv  particulars,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  limitation  of  the  liability  of  tne  shareholders.  Now, 
admitting  that  the  system  of  chartered  banks  has  failed  in 
America,  it  seems  yerj  illogical  to  infer  that  consequently  ^4 
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ftystem  of  imcliartered  jointrstock  banks  most  fail  in  England* 
But  it  is  contended  that  the  history  of  banking  in  America  shows 
the  evil  of  having  numerous  banks,  and  hence  similar  evils  must 
arise  from  having  numerous  banks  in  England.  To  maintain  this 
argument,  it  should  be  shown  that  the  banks  in  the  two  countries 
are  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
oountries,  as  far  as  they  bear  upon  banking,  are  similar.  But 
is  this  the  case  ? 

The  argument  presumes,  too,  that  in  case  of  free  banking  the 
niunber  <3  banks  would  be  very  great.  Are  we  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  this  would  be  the  case?  Theory  exclaims  "yes;** 
ezpenence  whispers  "  no."  The  numerous  banks  in  America  are 
not  the  result  ol  free  trade,  but  are  the  result  of  the  acts  of  the 
L^islature.  The  State  Legislatures  have  thought  proper  to  give 
a  large  number  of  charters,  and  of  course  there  is  a  large  number 
of  bulks.  Had  the  charters  been  fewer,  and  required  higher 
paid-up  capitals,  the  banks  would  have  been  larger  and  more 
respectable.  The  number  of  banks  in  England,  too,  have  been 
the  result  of  the  interference  of  the  Legislature.  Li  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1708,  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  other  bank,  having  more  than  six  partners,  should  have 
the  privilege  of  issuing  notes.  As  the  growing  trade  and  wealth 
of  tne  country  required  banks  of  some  sort,  and  as  banks  having 
more  than  six  partners  could  not  be  formed,  a  great  number 
of  banks,  each  not  having  more  than  six  persons,  rose  into 
existence  as  they  were  required  by  the  increasing  trade  and 
wealth  of  the  country.  Hence,  instead  of  having,  a  small  number 
of  large  banks,  we  have  had  a  large  number  of  small  banks. 

In  £iducing  instances  from  the  nistory  of  banking  in  America, 
some  of  the  witnesses  are  guilty  of  another  fallacy.  When  thev 
wish  to  prove  the  expediency  of  a  sole  bank  of  issue  in  England, 
they  adduce  the  instance  of  the  former  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  Beaders  unacquainted  with  the  subject  are  led  to  suppose 
that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  the  sole  bank  of  issue  in 
America.  Had  this  been  the  fact,  it  would  have  been,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  a  case  in  point.  But  bow  stands  the  fact  ?  This 
bank  had  no  more  exclusive  privileges  than  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 
It  was  merely  the  government  bank,  and  it  had  the  power  of 
opening  a  branch  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  With  regard  to 
the  issue  of  notes,  it  had  no  exclusive  privileges,  but  was  exposed 
to  fair  competition  with  the  other  banks. 

The  case  of  America  suggests  to  us  a  striking  difference  be- 
tween theory  and  experience.  The  theory  of  American  banking 
appears  very  rational.  There  we  behold  the  State  with  maternal 
care  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  banking  institutions,  pro- 
bibitmg  all  except  those  to  which  she  herself  may  give  birth ;  to 
those  suQ  gives  a  charter  as  a  special  mark  of  her  affection^  pre- 
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scribing  the  amount  of  the  capital,  the  extent  of  their  issue,  the 
sums  of  gold  to  be  kept  in  reserve ;  and  to  ensure  obedience  to 
her  orders,  she  requires  ample  returns,  and  sends  her  officers  at 
stated  periods  to  examine  the  amount  of  their  treasure.  What 
a  beautiful  theory !  Had  it  ncTcr  been  tried,  how  loudly  would  it 
be  applauded.  Let  us  look  at  another  theory.  Suppose  it  were 
now  proposed  for  the  first  time  to  pass  a  law  permitting  any  one 
individual  to  set  up  a  bank  and  issue  as  many  notes  as  he  pleased, 
would  not  the  plan  be  condemned  as  absurd  ?  Should  we  not  be 
told  that  banks  would  become  as  numerous  as  gin-shops,  and 
that  every  pauper  and  swindler  in  the  community  would  be  issuing 
"  promises  to  pay,"  which  would  never  be  performed  ?  Yet  this 
is  the  case  in  London  at  the  present  time  (1844).  Any  individual, 
or  any  number  of  individuals  not  exceeding  six,  may  take  out  a 
licence,  and  issue  as  many  notes  as  they  please,  even  in  London. 
Yet  where  are  the  practical  evils  of  this  state  of  the  law  ? 
Some  people  assert  that  no  evils  have  arisen  because  the  number 
of  partners  is  limited  to  six ;  but  if  this  privilege  were  extended 
to  partnerships  of  more  than  six  persons,  then  dreadful  indeed 
would  be  the  evils  that  would  come  upon  the  community.  When 
people  cease  to  reason,  and  begin  to  prophesy,  they  must  be  left 
to  tnemselves.  We  may  rebut  an  argument,  but  we  cannot  refute 
^  prediction. 

7. — Examples  op  a  Full  Cuerency. 

We  have  had,  for  above  a  year  and  a  half,  what  is  called  a 
full  currency;  we  are  of  course  in  a  state  of  high  apparent 
prosperity.  So  we  were  in  1824, 1835,  and  in  1838  ;  but  what 
followed  ?— the  distresses  of  1825,  of  1 836,  and  of  1839.  A 
prosperity  based  upon  the  state  of  the  currency  is  sure  to  fall  to 
the  ground,  as  soon  as  the  tide  shall  turn :  the  good  sense  of  the 
mercantile  ^community  has  hitherto  induced  them  to  abstain  in  a 
great  degree  from  speculative  undertakings ;  and  thus  they  have 
counteracted  the  pernicious  tendency  of  our  monetary  system. 
But  this  cannot  last.  Li  the  year  1838  (which  the  year  1843  has 
much  resembled),  the  surplus  currency  found  vent  in  American 
securities,  and  millions  of  the  national  wealth  have  been  lost. 
It  is  probable  that  something  similar,  and  perhaps  something 
worse,  will  relieve  us  from  the  present  currency  plethora.  It  is 
from  no  wish  to  undervalue  the  excellent  measures  which  the 
present  Grovemment  have  introduced,  that  we  warn  them  against 
the  evils  which  may  arise  from  the  fluctuations  of  the  currency. 
Unless  our  system  of  manaj^ement  be  speedily  placed  upon  a 
sound  basis,  as  surely  as  the  mture  shall  resemble  the  past,  Tand 
when  it  shall  cease  to  do  so  history  will  be  of  no  use  to  us,)  so 
surely  will  a  reaction  take  place,  and  produce  effects  similar  to 
those  that  occurred  in  the  years  1836  and  1839.    (1844.) 
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8. — ^Examples  of  Fluctuation  in  Prices. 

Now  we  contend  that  this  perpetual  fluctuation  of  prices  is  a 
great  evil.  We  will  specify  a  few  cases.  Look  at  it  with 
reference  to  trade.  The  pronts  of  trade  depend  upon  the  dif- 
ference between  the  buying  and  the  selling  pnces  of  commodities, 
and  all^the  calculations  of  trade  are  founaed  upon  this  difference 
of  price.  But  a  merchant  may  import  a  cargo  of  goods,  and 
when  they  arrive  the  circulation  may  be  in  a  state  of  contraction, 
and  the  selling  price  of  his  goods  may  be  so  much  below  his 
calculation,  that  ne  may  be  involved  in  a  serious  loss.  A  trades- 
i&sn  may  lay  in  a  stock  of  goods  in  his  shop  with  the  fairest 
prospect  of  selling  them  at  a  profit,  but  the  foreign  exchanges 
■^become  unfavourable,  and  the  prices  of  his  goods  fall  so  much 
below  the  prime  cost,  that  he  is  driven  into  the  Gazette.  A 
manufacturer  may  erect  new  mills  upon  the  calculation  of  deriving 
a  lan^  profit  from  his  increased  business,  but  the  rate  of  interest 
is  a^anced,  and  he  finds  that  in  proportion  as  he  extends  his 
business  he  increases  his  losses.  He,  therefore,  dismisses  his 
workmen,  and  discontinues  his  operations.  And  this  not  the 
worst.  Even  in  cases  where  the  trader  would  be  willing  to  sell 
at  losing  prices,  he  cannot  effect  sales,  for  his  customers  have  no 
money  with  which  to  buy.  The  system  is  also  exceedingly  in- 
jurious to  the  construction  of  all  public  works.  If  a  dock, 
a  bridge,  or  a  railway  is  to  be  constructed,  it  is  impossible  to 
calcidate  the  cost,  for  neither  materials  nor  labour  remain  at  the 
same  price  for  two  years  together;  and  let  the  parties  who 
engage  in  the  undertaking  be  ever  so  respectable,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  in  a  year  or  two  hence  they  will  be  in  a  conditio|i 
to  respond  to  the  calls  for  raising  the  necessary  capital. 

9. — ^Examples  op  Failuees  op  Joint-Stock  Banks. 

It  will  assist  us  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  joint-stock  banks  oueht  to  be  administered,  if  we 
take  a  view  of  those  banks  that  have  fallen,  and  notice  the 
causes  to  which  their  failure  mav  be  assigned.  In  investigating 
these  causes  we  shall  find  that  the  disasters  which  have  befallen 
joint-stock  banks  have  arisen,  not  from  any  unsoundness  in  the 
principles  of  joint-stock  banking,  but  purely  from  mal-administra- 
tion.  It  was  predicted  by  their  opponents  that  they  would  be 
ruined  by  the  excessive  issue  of  their  notes :  but  the  oanks  that 
have  failed  have  been  chiefly  those  that  did  not  issue  notes.  It 
was  stated  that  they  would  be  ruined  by  carrying  on  an  extensive 
business  with  a  small  capital ;  but  among  tne  oanks  that  have 
stopped  have  been  some  of  the  largest  capital.  It  was  supposed 
they  would  be  ruined  by  unprincipled  men  getting  to  be  directors, 
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who,  having  no  property  of  their  own,  would  care  little  about 
squandering  the  property  of  others.  But  the  fallen  banks  are 
chiefly  those  which  were  governed  by  honourable  men ;  and  the 
greatest  sufferers  have  been  the  directors.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  joint-stock  banks  have  made  their  losses  by  engaging  in 
speculations  unconnected  with  banking.  Private  bankers  have 
done  so.  But  joint-stock  banks  are  confined  by  their  deeds  of 
settlement  to  the  business  of  banking.  Nor  has  it  appearedi-^ 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  Isle  of  Man  Bank — that  they  have  violated 
their  deeds  in  this  respect.  To  what,  then,  must  we  ascribe  the 
failure  of  so  many  joint-stock  banks  ?  We  reply,  To  mal-admi- 
nlstration;  or,  in  other  words,  to  bad  management.  And  this 
leads  us  to  inquire,  In  what  way  has  this  mal-administration  been 
exemplified  ?  What  are  those  erroneous  principles  that  have  led 
to  these  fatal  results  ?  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  them 
all,  we  will  endeavour  to  specify  a  few  of  the  most  prominent. 

I.  Taking  the  unsound  Dusiness  of  other  banks. 

One  cause  of  the  rapid  extension  of  joint-stock  banks  in  1836, 
was  the  "merging"  of  numerous  private  banks.  I  obtained  from 
the  managers  the  names  of  these  private  banks,  which  were  printed 
as  an  appendix  to  the  "  History  of  Banking  in  America,"  published 
in  1837.  This  list  was  afterwards  extended,  and  inserted  in  the 
Bankers^  Maaazine  for  1844.  Thus  it  appears  that  138  private 
banking  establishments  have  merged  in  joint-stock  banks.  Some 
of  the  private  banks  sold  their  business  after  the  joint-stock  banks 
had  come  into  operation.  Others  formed  a  joint-stock  bank  upon 
the  private  bank,  the  senior  partner  often  becoming  a  director, 
and  the  junior  partner  the  manager,  of  the  new  bank. 

In  by  far  tne  majority  of  cases,  these  unions,  or  "  merges," 
were  advantageous  to  both  parties.  The  private  bankers  obtained 
the  value  of  the  business  they  had  surrendered,  and  an  interest 
in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  bank  they  had  joined.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  joint-stock  bank  acquired  a  business  already 
formed,  and  also  obtained  the  advantage  of  the  practical  know- 
ledge and  superintendence  of  experienced  bankers. 

But  in  some  instances  the  bargain  was  a  disastrous  one  for  the 
joint-stock  bank.  The  bad  and  overdrawn  accounts  were  taken 
without  due  examination^  and  soon  afterwards  occasioned  con- 
siderable loss.  The  loss  of  the  purchase-money  was  generally  by 
far  the  smaller  loss  of  the  two.  A  joint-stock  bank  in  the  west 
of  England  purchased  a  private  bank  in  a  country  town  for  a  large 
sum,  and  took  the  overdrawn  accounts  without  a  guarantee. 
These  accounts  were  considered  good  at  the  time,  but  a  few  years 
afterwards  the  parties  failed,  and  the  joint-stock  bank  lost  con- 
siderably. A  joint-stock  bank  gave  to  the  Northern  and  Central 
Bank  the  sum  of  6,500/.  for  their  business  at  Leeds,  after  thej 
had  stopped.    The  accounts  they  took  over  were  afterwards  the 
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occasion  of  great  loss.  The  Isle  of  Wight  Joint-stock  Bank  was 
formed  upon  a  private  bank,  but  a  few  months  only  had  elapsed 
when  they  found  they  were  insolvent  from  the  losses  that  would 
arise  from  the  bad  accounts  they  had  accepted.  They  imme- 
diately determined  to  wind  up,  and  transfer  their  business  to  the 
National  Provincial  Bank  of  England.  Other  instances  might  be 
adduced  of  joint-stock  banks  having  been  founded  on  private 
banks  which  are  now  supposed  to  h|ve  been,  at  the  time,  in  a 
state  of  insolvency. 


SECTION  II. 

SEASONING  FROM  ANALOGY,  COMPARISON,  AND   CONTRAST. 

Analogy  is  different  from  either  deduction  or  induction.  • 
The  word  analogy  means  resemblance.     By  "reasoning 
from  analogy "  we  mean,  reasoning  about  one  thing  from 
its  resemblaiice  to  another  thing. 

The  following  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  :— 

"  I  suppose  it  will  be  allowed,  that,  to  advance  a  direct  false- 
hood in  recommendation  of  our  wares,  by  ascribing  to  them  some 
quality  which  we  know  that  they  have  not,  is  dishonest.  Now, 
compare  with  this  the  designed  concealment  of  some  fault,  which 
we  know  that  they  have ;  the  motive  in  these  two  cases  is  the 
same,  and  the  prejudice  to  the  buyer  is  also  the  same. 

**,The  practice  of  passing  bad  money  is  sometimes  defended  by 
a  vulgar  excuse,  that  we  have  taken  the  money  for  good,  and  must 
therefore  ^et  rid  of  it.  Which  excuse  is  much  the  same  as  if  one 
who  had  oeen  robbed  on  the  highway  should  imagine  he  had  a 
right  to  reimburse  himself  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  first  traveller 
he  met." — Paley's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Analogies  are  of  two  kinds.  They  may  denote  a  resem- 
blance between  two  things  themselves,  or  merely  a  resem- 
blance between  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Thus,  when  Sydney  Smith  argues  that  dispositions  are 
hereditary,  from  the  analogy  between  men  and  animals, 
the  resemblance  is  between  the  things  themselves.  But 
when  he  tells  us  we  ought  not  to  decry  the  science  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  inasmuch  as  several  other  sciences  are 
liable  to  the  same  objections,  the  analogy  is  between  the 
circumstances  in  which  these  sciences  are  placed.  We 
are  thus  liable  to  make  two  mistakes.     When  we  find 
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there  is  an  analogy  between  the  things  themselves,  we  may 
erroneously  infer  there  is  an  analogy  in  their  circum- 
stances. Or  when  we  find  an  analogy  in  their  circum- 
stances, we  may  infer '  there  is  an  analogy  in  the  things 
themselves. 

The  first  error  is  exhibited  very  often  in  the  analogies 
dx&wn  between  men  and  animals.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
resemblance  between  reason  and  instinct.  Hence  some 
have  inferred  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  men  and 
animals  in  their  rights  with  reference  to  each  other,  Paley 
and  others  have  contended  on  this  ground  that  men  have 
no  right  to  kill  animals  for  food.  We  think  they  are  in- 
correct in  their  analogies. 

The  second  error  is  when,  from  an  analogy  in  circum- 
stances, we  infer  an  analogy  in  the  things  themselves. 

Archbishop  Whately  defends  logic  by  the  analogical 
mode  of  reasoning ;  and  when  he  confines  his  analogies 
merely  to  the  circumstances  in  which  logic  resembles  other 
sciences,  his  reasoning  is  generally  conclusive.  But  some- 
times he  goes  beyond  this,  and  finds,  or  fancies,  analogies 
between  the  nature  of  logic  and  that  of  other  sciences  to 
which  it  bears  no  resemblance.  For  example,  he  finds  an 
analogy  between  logic  and  chemistry. 

Another  kind  of  fidlacious  reasoning  is  when  the  analogy 
is  merely  verbal,  or  metaphorical,  and  there  is  no  real 
resemblance  between  the  things,  or  their  circumstances. 

Analogy  is  the  foundation  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  figurative  language.  Lindley  Murray  observes  that 
**  figures  of  speech  frequently  give  to  us  a  much  clearer 
and  more  striking  view  of  the  principal  object  than  we 
could  have  if  it  were  expressed  in  simple  terms  and 
divested  of  its  accessory  idea.  By  a  well-chosen  figure 
even  conviction  is  assisted,  and  the  impression  of  a  truth 
upon  the  mind  made  more  lively  and  forcible  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  We  perceive  this  in  the  following 
illustration  of  Young — '  When  we  dip  too  deep  into  plea- 
sure we  always  stir  a  sediment  that  renders  it  impure  and 
noxious :'  and  in  this  instance,  *  A  heart  boiling  with 
violent  passions  will  always  send  up  infatuating  fumes  to 
the  head.'  An  image  that  presents  so  much  congruity 
between  a  moral  and  a  sensible  idea  serves  like  an  argu- 
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ment  from  analogy  to  enforce  what  the  author  asserts, 
and  to  induce  belief." 

An  analogy  means  a  relation  or  agreement  between 
two  or  more  things,  which  in  other  respects  are  entirely 
diflferent.  But  when  there  are  several  points  of  agree- 
ment, it  is  not  then  an  analogy,  but  a  comparisoa 

Comparison  is  a  principle  of  extensive  use  in  reasoning. 
In  deliberating  upon  any  step  we  are  about  to  take,  we 
make  a  comparison  between  the  good  and  the  evil  effects 
it  is  likely  to  produce.  We  m^e  comparisons  between 
different  men,  and  different  qualities,  and  different  actions, 
and  between  the  laws  and  customs  of  different  coimtries ; 
and  we  approve  or  disapprove,  according  to  the  award  of 
our  judgments.  And  indeed  our  descriptions  of  persons, 
places  and  things,  consist  chiefly  of  points  of  comparison 
with  other  persons,  places  and  things. 

In  reasoning  from  analogy  or  comparison,  if  the  case 
to  be  proved  appears  to  be  stronger  even  than  the  case 
with  which  it  is  compared,  the  analogy  is  called  by  scho- 
lastio  logicians,  an  argumentum  d  fortiori^  that  is,  "  a 
stronger  argument." 

Thw  kind  of  argument  is  often  denoted  by  the  words 
"  How,"  '*  How  much  more,"  or  "  How  much  rather." 

The  following  d  fortiori  argument  is  used  by  the  Hon. 
Josdiua  R.  Giddings,  Member  of  Congress  for  the  state  of 
Ohio,  with  reference  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  This  bill 
requires  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  states  to  assist  in 
apprehending  the  fugitive  slaves,  and  delivering  them 
back  to  the  state  from  which  they  had  escaped  : — 

*'  The  man  who  shall  seize  a  slave  upon  the  African  coast,  is 
by  our  law  consigned  to  the  gallows,  and  deemed  unworthy  of  an 
existence  among  civilized,  and  eveu  barbarous  people ;  but  kow 
much  greater  must  be  the  guilt  of  him  who  seizes  the  enlightened 
and  intelligent  Christian,  one  who  holds  the  same  religion,  and 
trusts  in  the  same  salvation  as  himself,  and  rivetting  the  cold 
iron  upon  his  trembling  limbs,  sends  him  back  to  bondage  and 
suffering ! " 

Sometimes  we  compare  two  things  together,  not  so 
much  to  discover  wherein  they  agree,  but  wherein  they 
differ ;  and  we  rest  our  argument  upon  the  contrast. 

The  following  illustrations  of  this  principle  of  reasoning 
are  taken  from  the  author's  writings  on  banking : — 
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1. — ^Analogy  between  Nations  and  Public  Companies  as 
to  their  mobal  responsibility. 

Public  companies  are  analogous  to  other  collective  bodies  who 
are  acknowledged  to  be  moral  agents. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  nation  may  declare  an  unjust  war — 
may  carry  it  on  in  a  cruel  manner — may  treat  a  conquered  nation 
with  oppression,  or  ma^r  conduct  a  treaty  of  peace  with  duplicity 
and  fraud.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  a  nation  may  become 
immoral  by  the  extinction  of  moral  feeling  in  its  rulers,  and 
throughout  the  population. 

As,  then,  large  bodies  of  men,  like  nations,  are  rewarded  or 
punished  in  their  collective  capacity,  for  their  virtuous  or  vicious 
actions,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  smaller  bodies  of  men,  like 
public  companies,  may  be  subjected  to  the  same  moral  discipline. 

A.  public  company,  like  a  nation,  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
individuals  who  have  a  government  for  the  regulation  of  their 
affairs,  and  whose  acts  are  considered  as.  the  acts  of  the  whole 
body.  It  is  true  that  a  public  company  is  composed  of  a  smaller 
number  of  persons  than  a  nation,  but  that  cannot  affect  the  morfd 
character  of  its  actions.  It  is  also  true,  that  while  a  nation  must 
always  act  through  its  government,  a  public  company  may,  and 
often  does,  at  the  general  meeting  of  its  shareholders,  ac^  inde- 
pendently of  its  government ;  but  neither  can  this  alter  its  moral 
agency,  for  whether  the  form  of  government  be  aristocratical  or 
democratical,  the  duties  of  a  nation,  or  of  a  public  company, 
remain  the  same. 

In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  it  may  be  contended  that,  to 
render  public  bodies  of  men  responsible  in  their  collective  capacity, 
would  be  destructive  of  personal  or  individual  responsibility.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  A  nation  may  be  punished  for  its  national 
crimes,  and  yet  the  individual  who  may  have  caused  these  crimes, 
may  sustain  an  individual  punishment.  Thus  Jeroboam,  Ahab, 
and  other  kings  of  Israel  were  individually  punished,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  nation  was  also  punished  in  its  collective 
capacity.  So  a  public  company  may  be  punished  or  rewarded  for 
its  actions,  while,  at  the  same  time,  any  individual  who  caused 
these  actions,  may  also  be  personally  rewarded  or  punished.  It 
may  too  be  objected,  that  if  a  public  company  is  to  be  punished, 
as  such,  for  its  acts,  then  all  the  partners  would  share  in  the 
punishment,  though  many  of  them  may  have  been  quite  innocent 
of  the  crime.  To  this  we  answer,  that  the  same  objection  would 
apply  to  the  doctrine  of  national  responsibility.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible in  the  case  of  a  large  body  of  men,  for  every  individual,  to 
take  part  in  its  actions.  The  act  of  the  authorized  government, 
or  of  the  majority  of  the  members,  must  be  regarded  as  the  act 
of  the  whole  community,  and  every  individual  must  share  in  the 
prosperity  or  adversity  resulting  from  such  acts. 
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2.— Comparison  between  the  Fbessubes  of  1836  and  1839. 

It  may  be  useful  to  notice  the  differences  between  the  pressure 
of  1836  and  that  of  1839.  If  we  measure  the  intensity  of  the 
pressure  by  the  difference  between  the  largest  and  the  lowest 
stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  former  pressure  will 
range  from  7,801,000/.  to  4,032,000/.,  and  the  latter  from 
10,126,000/.  to  2,525,000.  In  the  pressure  of  1836,  one  joint- 
stock  bank,  a  London  private  bank,  two  country  private  lianks, 
three  large  American  agency  houses,  and  a  great  many  respectable 
merchants^  stopped  payment.  In  the  pressure  of  1839,  there 
was  scarcely  a  failure  until  the  month  of  December,  and  then 
only  among  the  second  class  of  traders. — In  the  pressure  of  1836, 
the  prices  of  nearly  all  commodities  fell  considerably,  and  almost 
immediately.  In  the  pressure  of  1839,  the  prices  of  most  com- 
modities remained  for  a  length  of  time  nearly  the  same. — In 
1836,  the  Bank  of  England  did  not  raise  their  rate  of  interest 
above  5  per  cent.  In  1839,  the  rate  of  interest  upon  both  dis- 
counts and  loans  was  raised  to  6  per  cent. — ^In  1839,  the  Bank 
cave  notice  that  they  were  willing  to  sell  the  dead  weight,  and 
9iey  made  arrangements  for  borrowing  2,500,000/.  sterhng  from 
the  Bank  of  France.  In  1836,  the  bank  adopted  neither  of  these 
measures. — ^In  1836,  the  Bank  of  England  rejected  all  bills 
drawn  or  endorsed  by  joint-stock  banks  of  issue.  In  1839,  they 
rejected  also  all  bills  drawn  and  endorsed  by  private  banks  of  issue. 

3. — Contrast  between  the  Circulation  op  the  Bank 
OF  England  and  that  op  the  Country  Bankeks. 

The  check  upon  the  private  bankers  is,  that  their  circulation 
cannot  be  issued  to  excess ;  wliereas  if  you  had  a  bank  which 
should  issue  notes  for  so  much  gold,  then  every  time  there  was  a 
favourable  course  of  exchange,  there  would  be  a  large  issue  of 
notes,  which  notes  would  necessarily  reduce  the  rate  of  interest, 
lead  to  speculation,  and  turn  tl^  exchanges  again  by  causing  in* 
vestments  to  be  made  in  foreign  countries.  Now,  as  issues  are 
at  present  conducted,  bankers  are  under  several  checks  which 
would  not  apply  to  such  a  bank ;  for  instance,  the  check  of  the 
interchange  with  each  other  of  their  different  notes  once  or  twice 
a  week,  and  the  check  of  having  their  notes  payable  on  demand ; 
whereas  the  notes  of  such  a  bank  as  you  suppose  would  not  be 
diminished  except  when  gold  was  wanted  to  be  sent  abroad. 
Another  check  is  the  practice  of  giving  interest  upon  deposits,  by 
which  all  the  surplus  circulation  is  called  in  and  lodged  with  the 
banks;  now,  such  a  bank  as  you  have  supposed  would  not  be 
under  the  control  of  those  checks,  and  it  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  circulation  whenever  the  exchange^ 
became  favourable ;  and  we  know  oj  experience,  that  the  most 
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sure  way  of  making  the  exchanges  unfavourable  is  a  previous 
excessive  issue ;  that  previous  excessive  issue  would  necessarily 
arise,  on  the  principle  you  have  supposed,  every  time  the  exchange 
was  favourable. 

With  regard  to  the  Bank  of  England,  who  have  the  power 
of  issuing  their  notes  in  exchange  against  bullion,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Exchequer  bills  and  Government  stock,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  notes  put  into  operation  in  that  way,  being  thrown  in  a 
mass  upon  the  previously  existing  state  of  trade,  will  have  the 
effect  of  raising  prices  and  reducing  interest,  and  turn  the  ex- 
changes ;  but  u  notes  are  issued  merely  to  pay  for  transactions 
that  have  previously  taken  place,  and  are  drawn  out  by  the 
operations  of  trade,  as  is  the  case  with  the  issues  of  the  country 
banks,  those  notes  will  have  no  such  effect. 

4 — Comparison  between  the  Cotjntky  Bankers  and  the 
Bbanches  of  the  Bank  op  England. 

The  extension  of  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  England  this 
year  (1827)  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction  amon^  the  country 
bankers.  The  establishment  of  rival  banks  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, was  a  circumstance  that  the  country  bankers  could  not 
view  with  indifference.  They  declared  that  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  not  themselves,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  previous  spirit  of 
speculation;  that  the  Bank  of  England,  by  their  advances  to 
government  and  loans  on  mortgage,  had  made  excessive  issues, 
and  that  now  to  extend  their  influence,  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  bankers,  was  to  reward  the  guilty,  and  to  punish  the  inno- 
cent. The  country  bankers  had  been  accustomed  to  charge  &ve 
per  cent,  on  the  bills  they  discounted,  and  at  some  places  five  or 
six  shillings  commission  besides  the  discount,  but  the  branches  of 
the  Bank  of  England  charged  only  four  per  cent,  without  any 
commission.  The  country  bankers  were  of  course  compelled  to 
do  business  on  the  same  terms,  (Jr  to  permit  their  customers  to  go 
to  the  branch.  The  chief  advantage  the  country  bankers  possessed 
over  the  branch  banks  was,  that  they  continued  to  allow  interest 
on  deposits,  which  the  branch  banks  did  not.  But  the  additional 
confic^nce  which  was  then  possessed  by  the  branch  banks  may, 
notwithstanding,  have  induced  some  depositors  to  give  them 
a  preference  to  the  country  bankers. 

On  December  7,  the  country  bankers  held  a  meeting  at  thcf. 
London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street,  where  they  passed  several 
resolutions,  and  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  Lord 
Goderich,  the  Eirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Herries,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Among  other  resolutions,  are  the 
following : — 

"That  the  late  measures  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  esta- 
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blishment  of  branch  banks  have  the  evident  tendency  to  subvert 
the  general  banking  system  that  has  long  existed  throughout  the 
country,  and  which  has  grown  up  with,  and  been  adopted  to  the 
wants  and  conveniences  of  the  public. 

"  That  it  can  be  distinctly  proved  that  the  prosperity  of  trade, 
the  support  of  a^culture,  the  increase  of  general  improvement, 
and  the  productiveness  of  the  national  revenue,  are  intimately 
connectea  with  the  existing  system  of  banking. 

'*  That  the  country  bankers  would  not  complain  of  rival  esta- 
blishments, founded  upon  equal  terms ;  but  they  do  complain  of 
being  required  to  compete  with  a  great  company,  possessing  a 
monopoly  and  exclusive  privileges. 

''That  should  this  great  coiporation,  conducted,  by  directors, 
who  are  not  personally  responsible,  succeed  by  means  of  these 
exdosive  advantages,  in  their  apparent  object  of  supplanting  the 
existing  banking  establishments,  they  wul  thereby  be  rendered 
masters  of  the  circulation  of  the  country,  which  they  will  be 
enabled  to  contract  or  expand  according  to  their  own  will,  and 
thus  be  armed  with  a  tremendous  power  and  influence,  dangerous 
to  the  stability  of  property  and  the  independence  of  the  country." 

The  country  bankers  complained,  too,  that  the  branch  banxs, 
instead  of  meeting  them  on  the  footing  of  equality,  had  refused 
to.  take  their  notes,  unless  the  bankers  had  previously  opened 
accounts  vdth  the  branch  banks,  and  provided  funds  for  the 
purpose. 

Another'subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  country  bankers 
occurred  in  the  year  1 828. — ^The  Bank  ot  England  had  always  issued 
their  notes  and  post  bills  unstamped,  in  consideration  of  paying,  as 
a  composition  for  the  stampduties,  3,500/.  per  annum  on  every 
1,000,000/.  in  circulation.  When  the  branches  were  established 
they  issued  bills,  drawn  upon  the  parent  establishment  in  London 
at  twenty-one  days  after  date,  without  being  stamped,  alleging 
that  these  were  included  in  their  composition.  At  the  same  time 
the  country  bankers  could  not  draw  bills  upon  London  without 
paying  the  stamp  duty.  In  a  memorial,  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment by  the  bankers  m  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Birming- 
ham, it  was  shown  that  the  stamp  duty  on  a  bill,  drawn  at 
twenty-one  days  on  London,  is  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  while 
under  the  composition  the  Bank  of  England  would  pay  but  five- 
eence ;  and  that  a  circulation  throughout  the  year  of  10,000/.,  in 
oiUs  of  exchange  of  20/.  each,  would  subject  the  Bank  of  England 
to  a  payment,  in  lieu  of  stamp  duty,  of  only  35/.,  while  other 
banks  would  have  to  pay  650/.  An  Act  of  Parliament  (9  Gea 
rV.  c.  23,)  was  accordingly  passed,  to  enable  country  bankers  to 
coinpound  for  their  stamp  duties  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Bank 
of  ^igland,  and  to  include  bills  drawn  upon  London  at  twenty- 
one  d^ft'  date  in  the  composition.    By  this  law  the  country 
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bankers  have  the  advantage  of  paying  duty  only  on  the  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation.  . 

5. — COMPABISON  BETWEEN   BRANCH  BaNES  AND  INDEPENDENT 

Banks. 

The  establishment  of  branch  banks  may  be  considered  as  the 
effect  of  the  formation  of  joint-stock  banks.  A  bank,  consisting 
of  only  six  partners,  is  seldom  sufficiently  well  known  over  a 
great  extent  of  country,  to  be  able  to  open  many  branches.  The 
credit  of  such  a  bank  would  be  liable  to  be  shaken,  at  one  or 
other  of  its  branches,  and  this  might  throw  a  suspicion  on  the 
whole  establishment.  But  a  joint-stock  bank,  possessing  un- 
doubted credit,  may  extend  its  branches  with  confidence  wherever 
adequate  business  can  be  obtained.  The  comparative  merits  of 
an  independent  private  bank,  and  a  branch  of  a  joint-stock  bank, 
and  the  effects  they  are  adapted  to  produce  in  anjr  town  in  which 
they  may  be  introduced,  form  a  useful  subject  of  inquiry. 

In  the  first  place,  the  branch  bank  may  be  supposed  to  possess 
greater,  security.  The  branch,  however  small,  would  possess  all 
the  security  that  belonged  to  the  whole  establishment.  The 
notes  issued  at  the  branch  would  be  as  valid  as  notes  issued  at 
the  head  office;  and  deposits  made  at  the  branch  would  be 
recoverable  from  all  the  partners  in  the  whole  bank.  In  case  a 
run  were  upon  even  the  smallest  branch,  the  directors  would  be 
as  anxious  to  meet  the  demand  as  though  the  run  were  directed 
against  the  largest.  A  small  private  bank,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  its  only  resource  within  itself.  Its  own  capital  would 
form  its  only  guarantee ;  and,  in  case  of  a  sudden  demand,  it 
must  expect  but  little  assistance  from  its  neighbours. 

Secondly,  a  branch  bank  would  command  the  use  of  greater 
capital. 

Every  joint-stock  bank  would  call  upon  its  shareholders,  for  a 
supply  of  capital  equal  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  business.  This 
capital  would  be  kept  in  a  disposable  form,  and,  not  like  the 
capital  of  some  private  banks,  locked  up  in  loans  upon  incon- 
vertible security.  The  confidence  the  tank  possessed  would 
create  more  banking  capital,  by  attracting  deposits  and  facilitating 
the  issue  of  notes.  Some  banks  create  more  capital  than  they 
can  employ:  such  is  the  case  when  the  amount  of  notes  and 
deposits  is  greater  than  that  of  the  loans  and  discounts.  Others 
employ  more  than  their  banking  capital ;  and  some  banks  employ 
more  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and  less  at  another.  In  such 
cases  a  branch  bank  would  be  fed  with  capital  from  the  parent 
bank,  as  its  wants  might  demand.  If  it  yielded  more  capital 
than  it  required,  the  parent  bank  would  employ  it  elsewherie.  If 
it  wanted  capital,  the  parent  bank  would  grant  an  ample  supply. 
But  in  these  cases  a  private  bank  would  be  troubled  with  aa 
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excess  of  capital  which  it  might  not  be  able  to  employ  adran-' 
tageously  for  a  short  period ;  or  it  might  be  distressed  to  raise 
capital  to  meet  the  wants  of  its  customers. 

Thirdly,  a  branch  bank  would  probably  do  business  with  the 
public  on  lower  terms. 

A  bank  having  many  branches,  usually  charges  the  same  rate 
of  interest  at  all  the  branches.  The  Bank  of  England  discounts 
at  all  its  branches  on  the  same  terms  as  in  liondon.  This  cheap* 
ness  of  discount  occasioned  a  great  reduction  of  profits  to  the 
private  bankers.  A  branch  bank,  too,  conducted  on  the  principle 
of  allowing  interest  on  deposits,  will  probably  allow  a  higher 
rate,  because  the  money  can  always  be  employed  at  some  one  or 
other  of  the  branches ;  and  it  will  return  the  deposits  at  a  shorter 
notice,  because  the  funds  of  the  whole  bank  are  ready  to  meet 
the  call.  In  the  transmission  of  money,  a  system  of  branch  banks 
has  a  decided  advantage,  because  the  branches  draw  direct  upon 
each  other,  and  discount  bills,  payable  at  all  the  branches  respec- 
tively. In  a  system  of  indepcDdent  banks,  the  transmission  of 
money  from  one  to  another  is  usually  effected  by  a  bill  on  London; 
and  bills  drawn  by  one  town  on  another  are  obliged  to  be  made 
payable  in  London. 

A  branch  bank  may  thus  be  established  in  a  place  where  a 
private  bank  could  not  exist.  It  may  also  be  o]^ned  in  places 
not  sufficiently  wealthy  to  furuish  capital  for  a  joint-stock  bank, 
and  where  the  people  have  no  banking  facilities.  Branches  being 
opened  in  such  places,  prevent  the  formation  of  banks  with 
insufficient  capital;  for,  to  be  without  a  bank  is  felt  to  be  so 
great  an  inconvenience,  that,  if  a  good  bank  cannot  be  obtained, 
a  bad  one  will,  for  a  while,  be  supported.  Hence,  shopkeepers 
and  others  have  become  bankers ;  and,  having  but  a  small  capital, 
and  being  unacquainted  with  their  business,  they  have  ultimately 
involved  themselves  and  others  in  irretrievable  ruin. 

The  directors  or  managers  of  a  branch,  too,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  a  superior  board,  are  less  liable  to  be  involved  by 
indiscreet  advances  of  loans  from  personal  friendship  or  imperfect 
information.  The  transactions  are  more  thoroughly  sifted,  and 
no  important  measure  adopted  without  full  discussion.  The  very 
circumstance  of  being  accountable  to  a  superior  board  would 
render  the  agents  at  the  branch  more  scrupulous  and  cautious 
than  they  might-  otherwise  be ;  and  the  periodical  returns  made 
to  the  head  office  would  constantly  bring  all  the  business  of  the 
branch  under  the  notice  of  experienced  and  unbiassed  inspectors^ 

There  are,  however,  some  disadvantages  attending  a  branch 
bank.  As  a  branch  bank  is  a  mere  colony,  the  agents  must  be 
directed  by  the  commands  they  receive  from  the  seat  of  govern'^ 
ment ;  and  the  branch  may  be  directed,  in  some  cases,  to  adopt 
measures  more  adapted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  esta* 
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blishment  than  to  advance  the  interest  of  that  individual  branch: 
The  Bank  of  England,  for  instance,  may  engage  to  lend,  on 
advantageous  terms,  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  government ; 
and  might,  consequently,  direct  their  agents  at  the  branches  to 
limit  their  discounts.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  directors  to 
consult  the  interest  of  the  whole  establishment,  they  might  con- 
sider themselves  justified,  as  commercial  men,  in  adopting  this 
line  of  conduct.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  ^eat  moon- 
venience  to  the  persons  resident  at  the  places  where  toe  branches 
are  established  to  be  deprived  of  their  usual  discounts.  So  any 
other  joint-stock  bank  having  branches  might  limit  their  discounts 
at  those  branches,  in  consequence  of  having  more  profitable  ways 
of  employmg  their  cs^ital  at  head-quarters. 

Another  possible  inconvenience  to  a  branch  arises  from  the 
circumstance,  that  most  cases  of  importance  are  necessarily  re- 
ferred for  the  consideration  of  the  head  office :  not  that  these 
<!ases  are  more  difficult  than  ordinary  cases,  but  because  they  are 
deviations  from  the  usual  course  ot  business,  or  they  belong  to 
a  class  of  transactions  which  is  very  properly  reserved  for  the 
decision  of  the  highest  authority.  And  hence  persons  who  have 
desdings  with  the  branch  may  be  obliged  to  wait  the  return  of 
post,  or  a  still  longer  term,  before  tuey  can  obtain  answers  to 
important  inquiries.  This  inconvenience  may,  however,  be  con- 
siderably dimmished  by  giving  to  the  managers  or  agents  a  high 
degree  of  discretionary  power,  and  reserving  as  few  cases  as 
possible  for  the  decision  of  the  supreme  board  of  directors. 

6. — COMPAEISON  BETWEEN   CaSH  CeEDITS  AND  BiLLS  OP 

Exchange. 

A  cash  credit  operates  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  discount 
account  and  a  current  account  combined.  It  resembles  a  discoimt 
account  inasmuch  as  the  banker  is  usually  in  advance  to  his  cus- 
tomer. It  resembles  a  current  account,  as  it  is  required  that 
there  be  frequent  operations  upon  it ;  that  is,  that  there  be  per- 
petual payings  in  and  drawings  out  of  money.  The  bankers 
expect  that  a  cash  credit  shall  maintain  a  banking  capital  equal 
to  its  own  amount.  As  the  banker  is  usually  in  advance,  a  cash 
credit  can  create  no  banking  capital  by  means  of  deposits ;  it 
can  be  done  only  by  means  of  the  notes.  If,  then,  the  operations 
on  a  cash  credit  are  sufficient  to  keep  in  circulation  an  amount  of 
notes  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  credit,  then  it  gives  satisfaction 
to  the  banker ;  but  not  otherwise.  Previous  to  granting  a  cask 
credit,  the  banks  always  make  inquiries  to  ascertain  if  this  is 
likely  to  be  the  case ;  and  even  after  it  is  granted,  it  is  liable  to 
be  called  up,  if  it  has  not  accomplished  this  object.  Hence  cash 
credits  are  denied  to  persons  who  have  no  means  of  circulating 
the  banker's  notes,  or  who  wish  to  employ  the  money  as  a  dead 
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loan;  imd,  in  all  cases,  they  are  limited  to  such  an  amount  as  the 
part?  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  employing  with  advantage  to 

7. — COMPABISON  BETWEEN  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BaNEING. 

Whether  we  view  the  history  or  the  principles  of  the  respective 
institutions,  I  think  it  is  abundantly  evident  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
system  of  chartered  banks  acted  upon  in  America  is  inferior  to 
the  system  of  joint-stock  banks  as  acted  upon  in  S<K>tland :  nor 
does  it  appear  that  there  are  many  of  the  American  relations 
that  could  be  advantageously  introduced  into  our  jomt-stock 
system.  The  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  notes,  deposits,  and 
loans,  are  merely  nominal ;  and  were  they  reduced  to  so  low  a 
proportion  as  to  be  real  restrictions,  they  would  most  probably 
oe  pernicious.  Under  the  American  system  of  limited  liability, 
these  regulations  may  be  proper  enough ;  for  it  is  quite  proper  to 
limit  the  debts  of  a  bank,  if  you  limit  the  fund  from  which  those 
debts  are  to  be  discharged.  The  most  important  of  the  American 
regulations  are  those  that  refer  to  the  paid-up  capital,  and  that 
require  the  periodical  returns  to  be  made  to  the  government; 
ana  these,  I  tnink,  may  very  usefully  be  engrafted  upon  our  system. 

8. — COMPABATIVE  EfPECTS  OF  THE  LaWS  OP  1844  AND  1845, 

IN  England,  Scotland,  and  Ibeland. 

The  prohibition  of  new  banks  of  issue  has  operated  variouslT 
in  the  three  countries.  In  Ireland,  it  was  beneficial ;  in  Scotland, 
it  has  been  harmless ;  and  iu  England,  it  is  injurious.  The  Agri- 
cultural Bank  of  Ireland  caused  considerable  mischief.  To  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  evils,  the  most  effectual  way  was  to  pro- 
hibit the  formation  of  new  banks  of  issue.  Hereafter  this  re- 
striction may  become  oppressive.  Cork,  and  Limerick,  and 
Waterford,  may  become  sufficiently  wealthy  to  supply  a  banking 
capital,  and  may  wish  to  form  local  banks.  The  local  banks  at  Belfast 
have  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  Scot- 
land, the  banks  are  sufficiently  numerous ;  and,  as  they  are  allowed 
to  unite,  the  authorized  issue  of  notes  is  never  likely  to  be  less 
thkn  it  is.  And  although  restrictions  on  banks  are  unsound  in 
principle,  they  may  not  at  present  do  any  harm  in  Scotland.  In 
Engkoid  the  restriction  is  injurious.  Had  we  an  unlimited  power 
of  forming  new  banks,  many  of  those  firms  that  now  consist  of 
not  more  than  six  partners  would  be  merged  in  larger  establish- 
ments. The  number  of  banks  would  be  less — ^the  amount  of 
their  issues  would  probably  be  less — but  they  would  attract  a 
higher  degree  of  puoHc  confidence,  and  their  character  and  con- 
tinuance would  not,  be  dependant  upon  the  lives  of  individual 
partners. 

UnionB  of  banks  in  either  Ireland  or  Scotland  arc  not  very 
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likely^  nor  perhaps  desirable.  The  banks  are  large,  have  a  re^ 
spectable  capital,  and  enjoy  the  public  confidence.  In  England, 
many  banks  are  small,  and  have  small  capitals :  union  among 
them  would  be  highly  beneficial.  Yet  such  is  the  waywardness  of 
le^slation,  that  the  acts  of  1844  and  1845  give  facilities  to 
unions  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  restrict  them  in  England. 
In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  two  banks  of  issue  may  unite,  and  the 
united  bank  have  the  united  circulation.  In  England,  if  two 
banks  of  issue,  either  of  which  has  more  than  six  partners, 
should  unite,  the  circulation  of  one  or  both  of  these  banks  would 
be  lost. 


The  differences  between  the  laws  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  arose  from  those  countries  having  been  formerly  separate 
and  independent  nations.  Scotland  was  an  independent  nation 
until  the  year  1714,  and  its  laws  and  customs  were  different  from 
those  of  England.  Ireland  was  an  independent  nation  until 
the  vear  1800,  though  its  laws  more  nearly  resembled  those  of 
England  than  did  those  of  Scotland.  But  what  was  the  reason 
that  when  those  three  nations  became  one  United  Kingdom,  the 
same  laws  should  not  universally  prevail  throughout  that  United 
Kingdom?  Why,  for  example,  should  not  tne  summary  way 
of  enforcing  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange  that  exists  in  Scotland, 
be  also  adopted  in  England  and  Ireland  ?  A  bill  of  exchange  was 
the  final  settlement  of  an  account,  and  the  consideration  was  not 
allowed  to  be  questioned  even  in  England,  unless  it  arose  from 
smuggling  or  gambling.  Why,  then,  not  adopt  the  most  summary 
waj  of  enforcing  payment  ?  Again,  why,  since  the  countries  are 
united,  should  bills  of  exchange  drawn  from  Scotland  and  Ireland 
be  r^;arded  as  foreign  bills  ?  A  foreign  bill  of  exchange  might 
be  accepted  verbally  or  by  letter ;  an  inland  bill  could  be  accepted 
only  by  the  acceptor  writing  his  name  upon  it.  A  foreign  bill 
must  be  protested  for  non-acceptance,  and  again  for  non-payment; 
an  inland  bill  was  merely  noted  for  non-payment.  Why  were 
bills,  drawn  on  London  from  Dublin  or  Edinburgh,  different  Jn 
'  these  respects  from  bills  drawn  from  Liverpool  or  Newcastle  ? 
But  even  the  laws  passed  since  the  Union  possessed  different 
'  enactments  with  reference  to  these  different  countries.  In  the 
year  1708,  an  act  of  Parliament  prohibited  any  bank  of  issue  in 
England  having  more  than  six  partners ;  and  when  the  Bank  of 
Iremnd  was  formed,  in  the  year  1783,  this  provision  was  extended 
to  Ireland ;  but  the  act  was  never  extended  to  Scotland.  Again, 
when  notes  under  51.  were  abolished  in  England  by  the  act  of 
1826,  they  were  still  allowed  to  be  issued  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Until  the  year  1844,  the  stamp  duties  upon  bills  of  exchange  and 
bankers'  notes  in  Ireland  were  less  than  either  in  England  or 
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m  Scotland.  When  joint-stock  banks  were  first  permitted  in 
England,  they  were  prohibited  from  coming  within  sixty-five 
miles  of  London.  And  when,  two  years  before,  they  were  per- 
mitted in  Ireland,  they  were  excluded  from  coming  within  nfty 
Irish  miles  of  Dublin.  Hence,  within  these  circles  and  without 
these  circles,  there  were  different  banking  laws.  In  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Acts  of  1844  and  1845,  dmerent  enactments  were 
adopted  in  regard  to  these  countries.  These  acts  fixed  the  amount 
of  notes  tbat  each  bank  might  issue^  But  a  bai^  in  England 
that  exceeded  its  issue  was  liable  to  a  penalty  equal  to  the  amount 
of  such  excess.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  a  bank  might  exceed 
this  amount,  provided  it  had  in  its  vaults  an  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  equal  to  the  excess, — the  silver  not  to  be  above  one-fourth 
of  the  gold.  Again,  if  two  English  joint-stock  banks  of  issue 
tinited,  one  bank  lost  its  circulation.  If  two  Scotch  or  Irish 
banks  united,  the  united  bank  mi^ht  issue  notes  to  the  amount 
of  the  circulation  of  both  the  banks  thus  united.  A^n,  if  a  bank 
of  issue  in  England  discontinued  its  circulation,  and  adopted  the 
issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  the  Bank  of  England  might 
extend  its  circulation  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  issue  of 
the  country  bank.  In  Ireland,  in  a  similar  case,  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  might  extend  its  issue  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  circula- 
tion that  was  thus  withdrawn.  These  variations  in  the  law 
seem  to  rest  on  no  better  foundation  than  the  caprice  of  states- 
men. 


SECTION  III. 

REASONING  FROM  PARABLES,  FABLES,  AND  PROVERBS. 

We  take  the  following  explanation  of  the  word  parable 
from  Dr.  Black's  "  Student's  Manual."  **  Para-ble,  from 
faray  side  by  side,  and  hallo,  I  put.  Thus  parable  means 
a  similitude,  or  one  thing  compared  to  another.  It  is 
usually  employed  to  designate  a  fable  or  allegorical  instruc- 
tion, founded  on  something  real  or  apparent  in  nature  or 
history,  from  which  a  moral  is  drawn,  by  comparing  it 
with  something  in  which  the  people  are  more  immediately 
concerned." 

The  word  parable  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to 
four  different  kinds  of  literary  Compositions.  These  are 
tales,  comparisons,  parables  strictly  so  called^  t.e.  allegories, 
and  fables. 
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A  TALE  differs  from  a  parable^  strictly  so  called,  in  haying 
no  reference  beyond  itself. 

The  mode  of  reasoning  from  tales  is  the  same  as  reason- 
ing from  examples.  Tales  are  records  of  events  that  have 
occurred,  or  are  so  probable  that  they  might  have  occurred. 
The  lessons  drawn  from  these  tales  are  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  the  fects  tend  to  prove.  It  is  a  mode  of 
reasoning  by  induction.  We  have  discussed  the  subject  of 
induction  in  the  first  section  of  this  part  of  our  work. 

A  COMPARISON  differs  from  a  tale  in  that  it  is  employed 
to  illtistrate  something  beyond  itself.  It  differs  from  a  parable 
in  that  the  illustration  is  confined  generally  to  one  point. 

Of  comparison,  as  a  principle  of  reasoning,  we  have 
already  treated.  Here  comparison  is  brought  before  ua  in 
the  way  of  metaphor.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  can  never 
amount  to  proof;  but,  nevertheless,  its  consideration  is 
fiiirly  within  the  province  of  logic.  One  part  of  our  duty 
as  logicians  is  to  state  clearly  the  propositions  ve  intend 
to  prove.  Metaphorical  comparisons  are  of  great  use 
in 'enabling  us  to  make  this  clear  statement.  Half  the 
disputes  that  exist  among  men  arise  from  their  misunder- 
standing one  another.  We  should  endeavour  to  acquire 
the  art  of  stating,  clearly  and  vividly,  what  it  is  that  we 
mean;  and  when  we  have  done  this,  we  shall  in  most  cases 
have  obviated  the  necessity  for  any  further  controversy. 

The  PARABLE  strictly  so  called  is  an  allegory.  It  is  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  something  that  seems  at  first  to  have 
no  connexion  with  it,  and  the  machinery  of  the  composition 
muM  correspond  with  the  several  parts  of  the  maUer  to  be 
illustrated. 

Parables,  like  comparisons,  are  not  proofs.  They  are, 
however,  vivid  illustrations;  and  the  more  minute  the 
particulars,  the  stronger  is  the  illustration.  There  is,  of 
course,  always  an  analogy  between  the  illustration  and  the 
matter  to  be  illustrated.  But  we  must  distinguish  between 
a  logical  and  a  metaphorical  analogy.  For  instance,  the 
analogy  between  an  animal  who  had  fallen  into  a  pit,  and 
a  man  who  was  lame,  was  a  logical  analogy,  and  it  was 
clear  that  if  one  might  be  reUeved  on  the  sabbath-day,  so 
might  the  other.  But  the  analogy  between  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  was  a  metapho- 
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rical  analogy,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  mustard-seed 
was  no  proof  of  the  future  rapid  spread  of  Christianity, 
though  it  was  a  vivid  representation  of  it. 

The  fable  is  a  composition  designed  to  illustrate  a  pro- 
position, which  is  called  the  7ru>ral  of  the  &ble.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  machinery  of  the  fable  should  bear  any 
resemblance  to  any  moral  process  to  which  the  proposition 
may  be  applied.  Herein  it  differs  from  the  parable.  The 
machinery  of  the  parable,  or  allegory,  must  correspond 
with  the  moral  processes  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  The 
machinery  of  the  fable  represents  nothing.  It  is  required 
only  that  the  result  shall  illustrate  a  proposition,  and 
this  proposition  must  seem  to  flow  &om  the  plot  of  the 
M)le. 

Parables,  we  have  already  observed,  do  not  prove — they 
only  iDustrate.  Indeed,  they  are  rarely  used  for  the 
purposes  of  controversy.  They  serve  to  explain  what  was 
previously  obscure,  and  thus  enable  the  mind  to  perceive 
the  truths  more  clearly,  and  hence  to  beHeve  them  more 
firmly.  Fables  are  of  a  more  controversial  character. 
Many  of  them  were  originally  invented  for  political  pur- 
poses. Their  object  is  to  illustrate  a  general  proposition, 
which  general  proposition  is  applied  to  the  particular  case 
that  we  wish  to  demonstrate.  In  the  composition  of  the 
M)le,  we  invent  a  series  of  supposed  facts,  which,  by  a 
species  of  induction,  are  designed  to  prove,  as  &r  as  they 
go,  a  general  proposition,  which  is  called  the  moral  of  the 
&ble.  We  then  take  this  general  proposition,  and  apply 
it  to  any  case,  or  to  all  the  cases  to  which  it  wiU  apply. 
This  is  deduction.  It  is  a  kind  of  argument  that  we  have 
classed  under  the  relation  of  genus  and  species,  and  would 
rank  under  the  first  figure  of  syllogisms  in  scholastic  logic. 
The  design  of  fables,  then,  is  to  teach  us  general  maxims 
and  propositions,  which  we  are  to  apply  as  we  may  have 
occasion,  to  practical  purposes,  in  our  progress  through 
the  world.  Hence  the  propriety  of  teaching  them  to 
children.  By  this  means,  they  acquire  at  an  early  age 
lessons  of  profoimd  wisdom,  in  an  interesting  and  agreeable 
manner,  which  is  likely  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
memory. 

We  now  proceed  to  Proverbs. 
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"  A  proverb,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  short  moral  sentence, 
which  means  something  further  than  what  the  words 
literally  imply.  It  is  '  as  apples  of  gold  in  a  net-work 
of  silver* — ^grave  and  profound  sentiment,  the  truth  of 
which  acquires  additional  beauty  when  partially  discovered 
through  the  veil  of  elegant  fiction  and  imagery.  But  most 
of  Solomon's  j)roverbs  are  rather  to  be  called  maxims  or 
sentences.  The  distinction  between  a  proverb  strictly 
so  called,  and  a  maxim  or  sentence,  may  be  thus  illus- 
trated :  When  Solomon  says,  *  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all 
thine  heart,  and  lean  not  to  thine  own  understanding,' 
this  is  no  proverb,  but  a  moral  sentence.  When  he  says, 
*'  Drink  waters  out  of  thine  own  cistern,'  this  is  a  proverb ; 
and  it  means,  meddle  not  with  that  which  belongs  to 
another." — NicholU  on  the  Proverbs, 

Proverbs  are  often  the  morals  of  fiibles.  They  are  not 
usually  capable  of  being  proved  by  reasoning;  they  are 
proved  by  observation  and  experience^  and  are  many  of 
them  the  results  of  the  experience  of  ages.  But,  referring 
ghiefly  to  morals  and  manners,  they  possess  only  a  mond 
universality,  and  hence  it  is  often  easy  to  point  out  some 
cases  in  which  they  are  not  realized.  Thus — "  The  diligent 
hand  maketh  rich;"  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it," 
are  sound  maxims;  but  cases  do  sometimes  occur  in 
which  they  will  not  apply.  This  is  no  valid  objection  to 
them  as  rules  for  our  guidance.  In  human  affairs  we  can 
have  no  certain  and  infallible  rule ;  we  must  be  contented 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  and  it  is  the  part  of 
true  wisdom  to  submit  our  conduct  to  the  guidance  of 
this  high  degree  of  probability.  "To  be  indecisive  and 
reluctant  to  act,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "because  we  have  not 
evidence  of  a  perfectly  conclusive  character  to  act  upon, 
is  a  defect  sometimes  incident  to  scientific  minds,  but 
which,  wherever  it  exists,  renders  them  unfit  for  practical 
emergencies.  If  we  would  succeed  in  action,  we  must 
judge  by  indications,  which,  although  they  do  not  generally 
mislead  us,  sometimes  do,  and  must  make  up  as  far  as 
possible  for  the  incomplete  conclusiveness  of  any  one 
indication,  by  obtaining  others  to  corroborate  it." 

I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  employed  either  parables, 
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fables/  or  proverbs,  in  any  of  my  reasonings  on  banking. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  produce  any  iUustration  of  this  kind. 
As  the  best  substitute,  I  wiU  transcribe  the  following 
articles,  in  which  there  are  some  exercises  of  the  imagina- 
tion : — 

1. — A  Run. 

In  the  month  of  October  in  this  year  (1828),  occurred  the 
first  run  for  gold  upon  the  Provincial  JBank  of  Ireland :  it  com- 
menced at  Wexford,  and  then  proceeded  to  Kilkenny,  Waterford, 
Clonmel,  and  Limerick.  It  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  arise 
from  some  suspicion  of  the  bank ;  but  it  is  now  generallv  be- 
lieved that  it  was  produced  by  the  same  influence  that  pro({uced 
the  subsequent  runs.  It  was  not  directed  against  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  nor  could  it  with  effect,  as  all 
their  notes  were  at  that  time  payable  only  in  Dublin.  About 
the  time  the  run  was  subsiding,  I  wrote  the  following  letter, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  Leicester  Journal,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lishcjd  at  Kilkenny : — 

Sm, — In  referring  to  the  recent  run  upon  the  southern  banks, 
you  have  strongly  pointed  out  the  advantages  afforded  by  those 
oanks,  but  you  have  said  nothing  of  the  advantages  of  the  run. 
AUow  me,  as  an  impartial  observer,  to  point  out  those  advantages. 
A  run  upon  a  bank  is  advantageous,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
runners  themselves.  Running  is  an  exercise  highly  conducive  to 
health ;  and  when  a  wearied  runner  enters  a  bank,  the  doors  of 
which  he  expected  to  find  closed,  and  is  presented  with  shining 
sovereigns  in  exchange  for  what  he  previously  deemed  a  worthless 
rag,  he  must  experience  such  pleasurable  sensations  as  will  amply 
compensate  him  for  his  former  toil  and  anxiety.  A  run,  too,  is 
greatlv  for  the  advantage  of  all  persons  who  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  whisky.  A  man  who  has  engaged  in  a 
hard  run,  and  has  got  his  money  besides,  would  hardly  think  it 
proper  to  return  home  without  taking  a  glass  of  the  native  ;  and 
if  he  should  take  two  glasses  instead  of  one,  that  you  know 
would  double  the  advantage.  A  run  may  induce  the  bank  to 
limit  their  discounts,  in  consequence  of  which  the  price  of  butter, 
com,  and  all  other  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  may  be  de- 
pressed, and  this,  of  course,  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
buyers.  A  run,  too,  that  shall  call  into  circulation  a  vast 
quantity  of  gold  would  enable  coiners  to  circulate  counterfeit 
sovereigns,  whereby  the  fine  arts  would  be  encouraged,  more 
labour  would  be  put  into  requisition,  and  an  ample  reward  would 
be  given  to  the  exertions  of  honest  industry.  A  run  affords  much 
food  for  conversation,  and  affords  matter  for  profound  and  lofty 
speculation.  Every  one  will,  of  course,  investigate  the  causes  of 
the  run,  and  each  may  luxuriate  in  the  reveries  of  his  own  imagi** 
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nation.  The  less  that  is  known  upon  the  subject,  the  wider  field 
will  there  be  for  conjecture ;  and  it  may  then  be  a  matter  of  deep 
debate  whether  the  run  was  occasioned  by  a  peculiar  configuration 
of  the  planets,  or  was  merely  the  effect  of  lunar  influences  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people.  These,  Sir,  appear  to  me  to  be  some 
of  the  advantages  of  a  run. 

I  am  myself,  however, 

No  RUNKEE. 

2.— The  O'Connell  Run. 

1831.  January.  In  consequence  of  le^l  proceedings  taken 
by  the  Government  against  Mr.  O'Conneli,  a  run  for  gold  took 
place  on  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  Dublin,  and  on  all  the  banks  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.  During  the  run,  I  published  the  following 
article  in  the  Waterford  Mail: — 

BJLNK  NOTES  verWi  GOLD. 

To  the  Farmers,  Landlords,  Merchants,  and  Traders  of  the  City 

and  County  of  Waterford : 

The  humble  Petition  of  Messieurs  Les  Billets  de  Banque: 
Shewetb, 

That  your  petitioners  were  appointed  by  acts  of  the  English 
and  Irish  Parliaments  to  be  measurers  of  value ;  it  has  been 
their  office  to  denote  the  relative  value  of  commodities, with  a  view 
to  their  equitable  transfer  from  one  person  to  another ;  and  they 
have  discharged  this  office  with  more  convenience  to  the  public 
than  it  could  have  been  performed  by  any  other  medium  of 
exchange. 

That,  notwithstanding  these  services,  sundry  persons  have 
become  evil-disposed  towards  your  petitioners,  and  have  at- 
tempted the  total  destruction  of  your  petitioners,  not  by  request- 
ing the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  acts  which  called  them  into 
existence,  but  by  endeavouring  to  produce  what  is  usuaUy  called 
a  run  upon  the  banks. 

That  your  petitioners,  therefore,  beg  permission  to  state  what 
they  deem  would  be  the  effects  upon  tne  agriculture  and  com- 
merce of  the  city  and  county  of  Waterford,  in  case  your  peti- 
tioners should  be  banished  or  destroyed  through  the  machinations 
of  such  evil-disposed  persons. 

The  banks,  which  now  discount  at  four  per  cent,  in  conse- 
quence of  issuing  their  own  notes,  would,  m  case  notes  were 
abolished,  be  compelled  to  charge  a  higher  rate  of  discount,  and 
perhaps  a  commission  besides.  They  would  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  employ  their  money  in  mortgage  or  in  the  funds,  unless 
they  were  to  make  such  charges  on  their  discounts  as  should 
render  their  capital  equally  productive,  after  having  paid  the 
expeaises  of  theu:  establishment.  As,  too,  the  banks  would  be 
deprived  of  the  capital  now  created  by  the  issue  of  their  notes. 
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thej  would  probably  restrict  the  amount  of  their  disooonU. 
They  would  diseount  only  for  merchants  of  the  first  class ;  and 
those  of  an  inferior  grade  would  be  compelled  to  wait  for  remit* 
tances  from  England,  instead  of  receivmg  the  money  for  tiieir 
bills,  as  they  now  do,  the  moment  their  shipments  are  made. 
The  substitution  of  gold  for  notes  would,  therefore,  put  many  of 
our  merchants  frequently  out  of  the  market,  and  impose  heayy 
charges  upon  the  remainder. 

The  price  at  which  commodities  exported  from  Waterford 
can  be  sold  in  England,  is  regulated  oy  the  market  price  in 
England.  The  Irish  exporter  has  no  power  to  sell  his  exports 
at  a  higher  price.  If,  then,  the  merchant  is  subjected  to  higher 
charges  for  the  dbcount  of  his  bills,  the  only  way  he  can  reim* 
burse  himself  is  by  giving  a  less  price  to  the  farmer.  The  fidi 
in  the  price  of  corn,  butter,  and  pigs  in  Ireland,  must  be  equal 
to  at  least  the  amount  of  these  additional  charges.  Besides, 
should  the  inferior  merchants  not  be  «ble  to  get  their  bills  dis- 
counted at  the  banks,  there  would  be  fewer  buyers  in  the  market, 
and  this  would  tend  to  reduce  prices  still  further.  Such  would  pro* 
bably  be  the  effect  of  the  substitution  of  gold  for  notes,  even 
were  it  produced  by  a  legal  enactment ;  but  were  it  produced  by 
what  is  called  a  run  uoon  the  bank^,  the  prices  of  aOTicultural 
commodities  would  fall  much  lower.  In  addition  to  tue  above- 
mentioned  causes,  there  would  be  a  degree  of  alarm — a  sort  of 
panic — ^that  would  have  a  powerful  effect  for  a  while  in  reducing 
prices.  A  run  upon  the  banks  for  gold  would,  therefore,  be  ruinous 
to  the  farmers. 

As  the  fanner  could  not  obtain  an  adequate  price  for  his  pro- 
duce, he  could  not  pay  his  rent,  and  the  landlord  must  suffer. 
Perhaps  the  present  rents  might  for  a  short  time  be  squeezed 
out  of  those  farmers  who  have  accumulated  a  little  capital,  but 
ultimately  rents  must  fall  in  proportion  to  the  reduced  value  of 
the  crops. 

As  the  farmers  and  landlords  would  not  have  the  same 
amount  of  money  as  formerly  to  layout  with  the  traders  and 
shopkeepers,  these  would  find  their  business  decline ;  and  those 
who  had  given  credit  would  probably  never  recover  the  full 
amount  of  the  debts  due  to  them.  And  let  it  be  observed,  that 
while  the  substitution  of  gold  for  notes  would  materially  reduce 
in  Ireland  the  prices  of  the  Irish  exports,  it  would  not  reduce 
in  the  same  proportion  the  prices  of  the  commodities  imported. 
The  price  in  Ireland  of  a  commodity  imported  depends  upon 
the  price  at  which  it  can  be  purchased  in  England!,  or  in  any 
other  country  from  which  it  is  obtained.  So  tnat  while  a  gold 
currency  would  reduce  the  price  of  corn,  butter,  and  pigs,  it 
would  scarcely  affect  the  prices  of  cotton,  mercery,  groceries, 
irpmnongeiy,  wines,  timber,  &c.  &c.    As  these  could  not  be  pur- 
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chased  at  a  lower  price  than  they  are  now,  they  could  not  be  sold 
at  a  lower  price,  except  the  reduction  were  taken  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  importer.  As,  therefore,  the  sellers  of  agricultural 
commodities  would  receive  for  the  same  amount  of  exports  a  less 
sum  of  money,  they  would  not  be  able  to  purchase  so  many  im- 
ported commodities,  and  consequently  the  business  of  the  dealers 
and  shopkeepers  must  decline. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  substitution  of  a  gold  for  a  paper 
currency  would  be  injurious  to  the  banks,  by  destroying  a  part  of 
their  capital,  and  diminishing  their  business — woula  be  injurious 
to  the  merchants,  by  increasing  the  charges  upon  their  discounts, 
and  limiting  the  accommodation  they  receive  from  the  banks — 
would  be  injurious  to  the  fanners,  by  reducing  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural produce — would  be  injurious  to  the  Itmdloras,  by  render- 
ing the  farmers  unable  to  pay  their  rents — ^would  be  injurious 
to  the  traders  and  shopkeepers,  by  rendering  the  farmers  and 
landlords  less  able  to  purchase  their  goods.  Thus  all  these 
classes  would  be  injured,  without  any  one  class  receiving  any 
benefit. 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  most  humbly  pray,  that  you  will 
prevent  the  arrival  of  these  evils  to  the  city  and  county  of 
Waterford,  and  be  pleased  to  discourage  any  attempts  that  may 
be  made  for  the  destruction  of  your  petitioners. 

(Signed)  One  Pound. 

Thirty  Shillings. 

Thbeb  Pounds. 

Four  Pounds. 

Five  Pounds. 
We  understand  the  above  petition  was  handed  for  signature 
to  Messieurs  the  10/.,  20/.,  30/.,  60/.,  and  100/.  notes ;  but  they 
all  refused  to  sign,  alleging  that  the  matter  did  not  concern 
them,  for  that  no  person  whose  circumstances  enabled  him  to 
hold  even  a  10/.  note,  could  possibly  be  so  uninformed  as  to  en- 
tertain the  sentiments  against  which  the  petition  contends ;  and 
they  declared,  upon  their  honour  as  gentlemen,  that  they  had 
never  heard  such  sentiments  expressed  by  any  individual  with 
whom  they  had  been  conversant.  It  is  reported  that  Monsieur 
51.  has  withdrawn  his  signature  from  the  petition  upon  the  same 
grounds. 

3. — ^The  Poetry  op  Banking. 

The  following  article  was  written  after  reading  "  the  Poetry  of 
Life,"  and  some  years  subsequently  was  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Banker's  Magazine : — 

"And  what  has  poetry  to  do  with  banking?  Surely  no 
employment  can  be  more  unpoetic  than  that  of  a  Danker."  This 
is  a  mistake.  They  who  have  read  Miss  Stickney's  (now  Mrs. 
Mis)  "  Poetry  of  Life,'*  need  not  be  informed  that  many  of  the 
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objects  and  events  of  ordinary  life  are  in  their  nature  highly 
poetic.  Like  Moli^re*8  character,  who  had  been  speaking  prose 
lor  forty  j^ears  without  knowing  it,  we  talk,  and  think,  and  act 
poetry,  without  beinff  at  all  conscious  of  the  fact.  With  a  little 
obser?ation,  we  shomd  find  that  the  flowers  of  ooetry  are  scat- 
tered in  profusion  around  almost  every  path  of  life,  and  not  a 
few  are  found  to  bloom  even  on  the  dry  and  barren  soil  of  bank- 
ing. Were  we  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  banker,  we  should 
find  that  his  recoUeciions,  his  associations^  and  his  positions,  often 
partake  highly  of  a  poetic  character. 

Feeling  is  the  soul  of  poetry.  Poetical  recollections  are  recol- 
lections that  are  adapted  to  raise  the  feelings  or  the  passions  of 
the  mind. 

I  The  mutability  of  human  affairs  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
sources  of  poetical  reminiscences ;  and  who  is  more  familiar  with 
these  than  a  banker  ?  The  circle  in  which  he  moves  is  in  per- 
petual motion.  How  numerous  are  his  recoUections  of  men 
whose  names  "  stood  first  on  'Change,"  but  who,  in  a  short  time, 
have  "fallen  from  their  high  state,"  and  have  been  driven  to 
pass  their  final  examination  in  the  Court  of  Bankmpts.  It  is 
the  frequency  with  which  these  events  occur  that  makes  us  over- 
look their  poetic  character.  But  the  fate  of  a  monai'ch  driven 
from  his  throne ;  of  a  hero  who  has  lost  a  battle ;  or  of  a  deserted 
maiden  who  laments  the  infidelity  of  her  swain,  is  scarcely  less 
afflictive,  nor,  in  many  cases,  less  romantic.  And  the  banker  is 
not  a  mere  spectator  of  these  events ;  he  often  feels  a  most 
painful  interest  in  them ;  and  they  make  a  tremendous  impression 
upon  his  mind,  by  the  pecuniary  losses  he  sustains  through  the 
unhappy  defaulters. 

His  individual  reminiscences  are  also  often  highly  poetic.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  his  mind  is  gratified  by  the  recollection  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  raising  honest  industry 
to  affluence ;  on  the  other,  he  recollects  many  cases  in  which  his 
caution  has  been  over-reached,  and  his  confidence  abused.  Often, 
amid  the  gloom  of  his  evening  walks,  he  will  fancy  that  he  sees 
the  ghosts  of  his  past-due  bills  stalking  across  his  path ;  he  seems 
to  view  their  hiaeous  countenances,  some  cast  aown  in  sullen 
despondency  at  their  fate,  and  others  grinning  with  ferocious 
debght  at  having  outwitted  a  banker.  The  horrid  spectres 
unnerve  his  strength,  and  make  him  resolve  never  again  to  trust 
to  even  the  fairest  appearances  of  integrity ;  and  at  other  times 
they  rouse  his  indignation,  and  make  him  wish  for  the  thunder- 
bolts of  heaven  that  he  might  hurl  the  culprits  to  the  nether 
world,  and  there  inflict  a  heavier  punishment  than  can  be  imposed 
by  human  laws. 

The  associations  of  a  banker  often  partake  of  a  poetic  cha- 
racter.   As  a  dealer  in  money,  his  thoughts  will  often  be  carried 
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back  to  that  state  of  society  when  money  was  unknown.  He 
will  think  of  *'  life  in  the  wilds,"  and  he  will  trace  the  progress 
of  society  from  a  state  of  simplicity  and  rudeness  to  its  highest 
degree  of  civilization;  from  a  state  of  barter  to  the  use  of 
various  substances,  as  money,  until  it  arrived  to  the  employment 
of  coin.  A  guinea  or  a  soverei^  will  awaken  poetic  associations. 
The  coat  of  arms  will  carry  back  the  mind  to  the  age  of  chivalry, 
when  the  knight  placed  his  arms  upon  his  shield,  and  challenged 
the  world  in  honour  of  his  lady  love ;  while  the  appearance  of 
the  sovereign,  on  the  other  side,  will  remind  him  of  all  the 
splendours  of  royal  munificence.  And  should  it  be  a  female  sove- 
reign, his  association  will  be  still  more  poetic :  he  will  think  of 
her  youth,  her  beauty,  the  kindness  of  her  heart,  the  clemency 
of  her  government;  and,  in  a  leisure  hour,  his  thoughts  perchance 
will  be  carried  from  his  office  to  his  home,  and  rest  upon  his  own 
domestic  queen,  and  he  will  be  reminded  of  pleasures  more  ex- 
quisite than  those  even  which  arise  from  the  contemplation  of 
tne  golden  treasures  locked  within  his  vaults. 

Poetic  positions  are  positions  which  express  the  feelings  of  the 
mind;  thus,  there  are  {>ositions  of  doubt,  of  sorrow,  of  joy,  &c 
Many  of  the  positions  into  which  we  are  thrown,  in  ordinary 
life,  are  higiily  poetic,  although  they  may  pass  by  without  being 
celebrated  in  verse.  Thus  when  a  portly  gentleman  enters  an 
omnibus  in  which  six  persons  are  already  seated  on  each  side, 
and  he  stands  in  doubt  where  he  is  to  find  a  place,  he  is  in  a 
poetic  position — a  position  of  suspense.  And  when  the  jerk  of 
the  omnibus  throws  him  off  his  balance,  and  he  falls  heavily 
against  a  young  lady,  who  utters  a  shriek  of  horror,  both  he  and 
the  lady  are  in  a  poetic  position — a  position  of  alarm. 
.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  poetic  positions  in  which  a 
banker  may  be  placed  are  not  numerous.  His  occupation  pre- 
cludes the  exercise  of  the  more  violent  feelings  of  our  nature. 
His  anxieties  are  many,  and  his  joys  are  few.  A  composed 
serenity  of  mind  is  the  highest  degree  of  happiness  he  can  ever 
hope  to  attain,  and  the  poetic  positions  in  which  he  is  most  fre- 
quently placed  are  those  of  suspense  and  apprehension. 

The  maiden  who  hesitates  whether  she  will  or  will  not  accept 
the  proffered  hand  of  her  lover  is  in  a  position  of  suspense; 
the  soldier  who,  with  lifted  sword,  hesitates  whether  he  will  slay 
or  spare  his  prostrate  foe  is  in  a  position  of  suspense ;  and  the 
banker  who  holds  between  his  fingers  a  bill  of  exchange,  hesitat- 
ing whether  he  will  discount  it  or  not,  is  in  a  position  of  suspense. 
"If,"  he  mutters  to  himself,  "I  discount  this  bill,  I  may  lose 
the  money ;  and  if  I  do  not  discount  it,  I  may  offend  my  cus- 
tomer, and  lose  the  account :  what  had  I  better  do  ?"  This  is 
by  no  means  the  only  case  in  which  he  is  placed  in  this  painful 
poBiticm. 
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Positions  of  apprehension  and  alarm  are  not  less  frequent.  In 
times  of  public  distress  especially,  there  are  rumours  upon 
rumours  respecting  i)arties  who  are  said  to  be  about  to  fail; 
and  every  rumour  drives  the  banker  to  his  bill-case,  that  he 
may  see  what  amount  of  bills  he  holds  upon  the  rumoured  party. 
What  anxiety  he  manifests  when,  with  elongated  visage,  and 
with  thought  profound,  he  turns  them  over  one  after  the  other, 
and  calculates  the  tremendous  loss  which  he  would  incur  by  the 
^Eolure!  The  expression  of  his  countenance  is  quite  poetic. 
What  a  fine  subject  for  the  pencil ! 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  positions  of  alarm  are  those 
wliieh  .occur  when  there  is  a  run  upon  his  bank. 

Let  us  take  the  instance  of  a  country  banker.  An  hour  before 
his  bank  opens,  he  sees  a  crowd  around  the  house  holding  his 
notes  in  their  hands,  and  prepared  to  rush  in  and  demand  the 
amrount ;  while  the  letters  he  nas  just  ppened  inform  him  that 
some  neighbouring  banks  have  stopped  payment.  The  banker 
congratulates  himself  on  his  foresight  in  having  already  sent 
ff  messenger  to  London  to  obtain  supplies,  and  thmks  with  satis- 
Taction  on  the  large  amount  of  ready  cash  he  has  in  the  hands  of 
his  London  agent.  Conscious,  therefore,  of  being  prepared  to 
ineet  any  run  that  can  be  made  upon  him,  his  countenance 
betokens  that  he  is  in  a  position  of  complacency.  The  door  is 
open,  and  the  run  begins.  The  cash  on  hand  is  disappearing 
more  rapidly  than  he  expected,  and  the  messenger  has  not  re- 
turned from  London.  He  b^ins  to  feel  himself  in  a  position  of 
apnrehension.  He  instructs  his  clerk  to  pay  away  the  money  more 
deliberately;  to  count  it  twice  over  in  order  to  be  sure  it  is 
right ;  to  give  a  sovereign  short  in  order  that  he  may  have  to 
count  the  money  again ;  and  to  adopt  every  other  means  of  gaining 
liime  till  the  messenger  returns,  iut  notwithstanding  the  delay 
which  is  thus  gained,  his  till  is  almost  empty.  He  now  finds 
himself  in  dk  position  of  alami.  At  this  moment  he  perceives,  at 
a  distance,  a  post-chaise  driving  furiously  towards  the  bank ;  he 
hopes  it  brings  the  supplies  from  London ;  he  strains  his  eye- 
balls to  catch  the  view  of  the  traveller ;  he  is  in  a  position  of 
anxiety.  At  length,  he  clearly  recognises  the  face  of  his  mes- 
senger ;  he  is  now  in  a  position  of  transport.  "  How  very  lucky,'* 
he  says  to  himself,  "  that  just  at  the  moment  the  last  sovereign 
Is  thrown  across  the  counter,  a  fresh  supply  should  arrive  !*'  The 
post-chaise  rattles  upto  the  door;  the  messenger  enters  with 
breathless  haste.  "  Welcome,  welcome  !"  exclaims  the  banker, 
**you  are  just  in  time."  The  messenger  replies  that  he  has 
brought  no  money ;  for  the  London  agent,  oi  whom  he  was  to 
obtain  supplies,  had  himself  stopped  payment  the  day  before. 
The  banker  »nks  at  once  into  a  position  of  despair! 
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SECTION  IV. 

REASONING  FROM  WRITTEN  DOCUMENTS. 

Written  documents  give  rise  to  a  vast  deal  of  argu- 
mentation. Different  meanings  are  attached  to  letters, 
to  agreements,  to  wills,  and  to  many  other  writings.  To 
decide  the  questions  which  are  thus  raised,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  reasoning.  Sometimes  the  authenticity  of  the 
document  is  denied.  We  have  then  to  prove  that  it  was 
written  by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears ;  and  in  the 
case  of  wiUs,  we  have  also  to  prove  that  the  party  was  of 
sound  mind  when  he  affixed  his  signature.  At  other  times, 
the  dispute  has  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  document. 
Here  we  have  to  show  what  was  the  meaning  intended  by 
the  author.  When  there  is  no  doubt  about  either  the 
authenticity  or  the  meaning,  the  questions  raised  will 
have  a  reference  to  the  character  of  those  cases  to  which 
the  terms  of  the  document  may  be  applied.  For  example, 
the  written  law  prohibits  murder.  If,  then,  one  man 
kills  another  in  a  duel,  is  that  murder,  or  only  man- 
slaughter? The  law  prohibits  swindling.  If,  then,  a  man 
borrows  money,  knowing  that  he  cannot  repay  it,  is  that 
swindhng,  or  is  it  an  ordinary  debt? 

The  trials  that  take  place  in  our  civil  and  criminal 
courts,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case,  are  not 
reasonings  from  written  documents  :  the  object  is  merely 
to  prove  the  facts.  The  evidence  received  is  either  direct 
or  indirect.  Direct  evidence  is  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
and  here  reasoning  is  employed  only  in  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter and  credibility  of  the  witnesses.  The  other  kind  of 
evidence  is  indirect,  or,  as  it  is  called,  circumstantial.  We 
have  explained  this  kind  of  evidence  in  the  Section  on 
Conditional  Causes,  at  page  95.  When  points  of  law  are 
reserved  for  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  or  cases  are  argued 
in  hancOf  the  reasonings  have  a  reference  to  written 
documents — ^that  is,  to  the  meaning  and  application  of 
the  laws. 
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All  our  statute  laws  are  written  documents.  They  are 
enacted  by  the  three  estates  of  the  realm — King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  But  the  laws  sometimes  require  to  be 
explained.  The  duty  of  explaining  the  laws  devolves  on 
the  judges.  But  the  judges  explain  only  those  portions 
respecting  which  there  is  any  doubt ;  and  these  portions 
are  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  disputes  that  arise  between 
the  citizens.  These  disputes  refer  to  various  points.  Some- 
times two  laws  appear  to  contradict  one  another.  In  this 
case  the  judges  will  fix  upon  the  meaning  that  is  supposed 
to  be  most  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  legis- 
lature; for  the  judges  always  pay  the  legislature  the  com- 
pliment to  suppose  that  it  did  not  intend  to  enact  contra- 
dictory laws.  In  these  cases  the  principle  of  reasoning  is, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  from  final  cause  and  effect 
Sometimes  the  question  is,  whether  a  certain  action,  or  a 
certain  class  of  actions,  is  included  within  certain  phrase- 
ology: here  the  rea^omng  is  between  genus  and  species. 
Often  the  question  is,  whether  laws  passed  in  former  times 
apply  to  modem  inventions  or  practices :  here  the  reason- 
ing is  often  by  analogy. 

Under  the  head  of  written-  documents  we  may  place 
statistical  returns. 

The  facts  with  which  this  science  is  conversant  are 
those  which  are  susceptible  of  being  represented  and  regis- 
tered by  figures.  Its  arithmetical  operations  are  chiefly 
multiplication  and  division,  the  calciilation  of  ratios,  and 
the  construction  of  tables. 

Thefe  is  scarcely  a  science  from  which  so  many  new  and 
useful  truths  may  be  drawn  so  readily  as  from  statistics. 
By  new  truths  I  mean,  of  course,  truths  that  are  new  to  us. 
No  truth  is  new  in  itself.  The  doctrine  of  gravitation  was 
a  truth  in  itself  before  it  was  discovered  by  Newton ;  but 
he  made  us  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  only  in  this  sense 
that  any  truth  can  be  new.  By  statistics  many  discoveries 
have  been  made — discoveries,  too,  of  great  importance, 
and  made  by  very  simple  means.  For  instance,  it  was  a 
new  discovery  in  Edinburgh  that  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  spirits  in  Scotland  was  in  the  proportion  of  11^ 
gallons  to  every  individual;  while  in  Ireland,  it  was  in  the 
proportion  of  3^  gallons ;  and  in  England,  it  was  only 
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in  the  proportion  of  2J  gallons.  It  was  also  a  new  truth 
that  the  wealth  of  the  lower  classes  is  increasing — and  in- 
creasing, too,  in  a  higher  proportion  than  that  of  the  higher 
classes.     For  these  truths  we  are  indehted  to  Mr.  Porter. 

These  new  truths  are  sometimes  discovered  by  simple 
multipUcation  and  division;  sometimes  by  ratios;  and  some- 
times by  placing  interesting  information  in  a  tabular  form. 

When  our  figures  are  chronological  registers  of  facts, 
new  and  highly  important  truths  axe  sometimes  ascer- 
tained by  merely  observing  if  any  specific  facts  re-occur  at 
certain  periods.  When  we  have  ascertained  any  unifor- 
mity in  the  occurrence  of  certain  events,  we  call  that  uni- 
formity a  LAW.  Thus  those  uniformities  that  were  found 
to  occur  in  regard  to  the  deaths  at  various  ages,  are  now 
called  the  laws  of  mortality.  A  few  years  ago,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  published  the  average 
monthly  circulation,  for  several  years,  of  the  notes  that  had 
been  issued  respectively  by  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
country  banks,  the  banks  of  Scotland,  and  the  banks  of 
Ireland.  From  these  returns  we  deduced  what  we  termed 
"  The  Laws  of  the  Currency." 

The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  has  a  close  connexion 
with  statistics.  Indeed,  we  may  almost  give  the  same 
definition  of  statistics  which  has  been  given  of  philosophy, 
the  "science  which  teaches  the  causes  of  things."  We 
discover  the  "causes  of  things"  in  various  ways.  Some- 
times statistics  will  merely  give  us  the  facts,  and  we  have 
to  ascertain  the  causes  from  other  sources.  Thus  we  have 
fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  com — of  the  funds — and  we 
have  to  judge  of  the  causes.  Here  there  is  much  room  for 
difference  of  opinion.  For  instance,  statistics  will  tell  us 
that  there  was  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  the  funds  in 
February  1848  ;  lustory  will  tell  us  that  just  before  this, 
occurred  the  Revolution  in  France.  We  may  therefore 
infer  with  confidence,  that  the  French  Revolution  was  the 
cause  of  a  decUne  in  the  English  funds.  But  generally 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  less  obvious  and  less 
sudden,  and  consequently  there  is  more  occasion  for  sound 
reasoning. 

In  reply  to  a  statistical  argument,  Mr.  Canning  ex- 
claimed— "  Not  figures,  but  facts."      All  figures  i^ould 
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represent  &cts.  But  we  cannot  deny  that  even  tiie  &ct8 
represented  by  figures  may,  like  other  facts,  become  the 
basis  of  erroneous  reasoning. 

Our  reasoning  may  be  erroneous  from  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  data.  In  some  cases  no  records  may  have  been 
kept,  and  hence  we  have  no  authenticated  facts.  From  this 
cause  our  reasoning  may  be  defective  respecting  the  popu- 
lousness  of  ancient  nations — ^the  average  duration  of  life 
in  the  middle  ages — the  amoimt  of  the  revenue  the  pope 
derived  from  England  previous  to  the  Reformation.  Some- 
times when  records  have  been  kept  they  are  defective. 
Thns,  the  produce  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  America 
and  in  Russia  has  been  calculated  from  the  amount  of  the 
duty  paid  to  the  State.  But,  of  course,  we  have  no  record 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  duty  has  been  evaded.  We  have 
records  of  the  importation  of  tobacco,  but  we  can  have  no 
records  of  the  quantity  introduced  by  smugglers.  We 
know  the  quantity  of  spirits  that  pay  duty  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  every  year,  but  we  have  no  records  of  the 
illicit  distillation. 

So  in  taking  our  series  of  figures  from  difierent  countries, 
we  are  liable  to  error  in  making  comparisons  between 
those  things  to  which  these  series  of  figures  may  respec- 
tively refer.  The  prices  of  commodities,  for  instance,  though 
referring  to  things  called  by  the  same  name,  may  not  refer 
to  things  of  the  same  kind  or  the  same  quality.  In  com- 
paring the  wages  of  different  coimtries,  we  may  be  led 
astray,  for  the  quantity  of  labour  rendered  in  return  for 
these  respective  rates  of  wages  may  very  much  differ. 
When  the  imion  between  England  and  Ireland  was  under 
consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
presented  a  petition  from  the  Woollen  Manufacturers  of 
Yorkshire,  praying  to  be  protected  against  the  low  wages 
of  Ireland.  It  was  presumed  that  if  woollen  manufactures 
were  established  in  Ireland,  they  would  be  able,  from 
the  low  rate  of  wages,  to  undersell  those  of  Yorkshire, 
Certain  duties,  called  "Union  duties,"  were  accordingly 
continued  for  twenty  years.  But  though  these  duties 
have  ceased  for  thirty  years,  the  woollen  manufactures, 
notwithstanding  the  low  wages,  have  shown  no  disposition 
to  take  flight  from  Leeds  to  Galway. 
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We  are  sometimes  led  astray  in  making  comparisons 
between  two  series  of  figures,  by  confining  our  attention 
simply  to  the  figures,  without  noticing  vthe  difierent  cir- 
cumstances of  the  respective  periods  to  which  those  figures 
refer.  Thus,  during  llie  commercial  pressure  of  1847,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  to  some  deputations 
that  waited  upon  him  on  the  subject,  that  the  restrictions 
on  the  issue  of  bank-notes,  by  the  act  of  1844,  coidd  not 
be  the  cause  of  the  pressure,  for  the  amount  of  notes  then 
in  cu-culation  was  higher  than  it  had  been  in  former  ye^ 
when  no  pressure  existed.  It  was  afterwards  stated  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  that  of  the  notes  in  circula- 
tion, above  4,000,000Z,  were  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  the 
London  and  country  bankers,  as  a  provision  for  any 
demand  that  might  be  made  upon  them  for  payment  of 
their  notes  or  deposits. 

The  principal  written  documents  that  have  a  reference 
to  banking,  are  acts  of  Parliament,  legal  decisions,  charters, 
deeds  of  settlement,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes, 
letters  of  credit,  cash  credit  bonds,  and  reports  of  Par- 
liamentary committees. 

The  following  illustrations  of  this  principle  are  taken 
from  the  author's  writings  on  Banking. 

1. — The  Deed  op  Settlement. 

Although  the  law  in  England  does  not  place  any  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  loans  or  advances  made  by  joint-stock  banks, 
yet  restrictions  upon  some  descriptions  of  advance  are  imposed 
by  most  of  our  deeds  of  settlement.    The  committee  state — 

"Advancing  money  on  real  security  is  in  no  instance  forbidden. 
The  deeds  of  three  companies  are  silent  on  this  subject — the  rest 
expressly  allow  it. 

"  The  majority  of  the  deeds  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  the 

purchase  of  land.    The Banking  Company  expressly  allows 

it.  The Banking  Company  and  the  Union  Banking  Com- 
pany expressly  forbid  it. 

"  An  advance  of  money  on  mining  concerns  is  in  no  instance 
expressly  allowed — in  many  it  is  expressly  forbidden — in  the 
majority  it  is  passed  over  in  silence. 

"Advances  of  money  upon  any  public  foreign  government 
stock,  or  the  stock  of  any  foreign  chartered  public  'company,* 
is  directly  sanctioned  in  the  deeds  of  four  banking  companies. 
Investment  in  foreign  government  stock  or  funds  is  allowed  bj 
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the  deed  of  another  bank.  Such  advances  are  expressly  forbidden 
by  many  of  the  deeds,  and  are  passed  over  in  silence  by  many 
others.*' 

In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  any  restriction  is  placed  npon 
loans  granted  upon  individual  security;  that  is,  upon  overdrawn 
accounts.  In  all  our  manufacturing  towns,  it  is  tne  practice  tbr 
the  banks  to  make  large  permanent  advances  to  the  manufac- 
turers ;  and,  as  a  remuneration,  they  charge  a  commission  of  a 
Quarter  per  cent,  upon  the  account.  Here  the  banks  adopt  the 
angerous  principle  of  running  great  risks  for  the  sake  of  large 
profits.  Tnis  practice  has  not  oeen  introduced  by  the  joint-stock 
oanks.  It  has  for  many  years  been  the  practice  of  the  private 
bankers,  and  has  no  doubt  been  exceedingly  beneficial  in  stimu* 
lating  our  manufactures,  and  in  giving  worthy  men  of  small 
means  the  opportunity  of  advancing  themselves  in  the  world. 
But  now  that  our  manufacturers  are  become  wealthy,  the  same 
practice  is  not  necessary.  It  is  not  the  busmess  of  banks  to 
supply  their  customers  with  capital  to  carry  on  their  trade ;  it  is 
a  aangerous  principle ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  great 
risk  upon  individual  securitv ;  and  then,  if  the  money  is  wanted, 
it  cannot  suddenly  be  called  up.  I  think,  therefore,  that  joint- 
stock  banks  should  limit  their  advances  of  this  sort  to  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  amount  of  paid-up  capital. 

2. — Irish  Bank  Notes. 

In  the  year  1721,  an  act  was  passed  for  better  securing  the 
payment  of  bankers'  notes.  It  enacted  that  notes  not  paid  on 
demand  should  bear  interest;  that  bankers  should  not  fraudu- 
lently alienate  any  part  of  their  property;  and  that,  after  their 
death,  their  real  estates  should  be  accountable  for  payment  of 
their  notes.  This  act  was  repealed  by  33  Geo.  11.  c.  14.  From 
this  act  it  appears,  that  at  that  time  '*  the  trade  of  this  kingdom 
was  partly  carried  on  by  the  means  of  cash  notes  given  by 
bankers,"  and  that  the  "trade  or  calling  of  a  banker"  was  fol- 
lowed or  exercised  by  "the  keeping  a  public  shop,  house,  or 
office,  for  the  receipt  of  the  money  of  such  persons  as  were 
willing  to  deposit  the  same  in  their  custody ;"  and  the  bankers 
gave  or  issued  promissory  notes  for  the  payment  of  the  monev  so 
deposited  on  demand  or  on  a  certain  day.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  bankers'  notes  in  Ireland  were  like  the  goldsmiths'  notes  in 
England— RECEIPTS  for  money  that  had  been  lodged  in  their  hands. 

3. — ^The  Legal  Bate  op  Interest. 

1731.  The  legal  interest  of  money  reduced  to  six  per  cent, 
where  it  still  remains.  The  preamble  to  this  Act  will  show  th&' 
opinions  which  were  then  entertained  respecting  the  effects  of  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  Thev  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  Sir 
Josiah  Child — ^*' 'Whereas  the  reducing  of  interest  to  eighty  find 
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from  thence  to  seven  in  the  hundred,  hath  bj  experience  been 
found  to  be  yery  beneficial  to  the  advancement  of  trade  and  im- 
provement of  lands;  and,  whereas  there  is  at  this  time  a  very 
great  abatement  in  the  value  of  divers  merchandise,  wares,  and 
commodities  of  this  kingdom,  both  at  home  and  also  in  foreign 
parts  whither  they  are  transported ;  which  is  in  a  great  measure 
occasioned  by  foreign  merchants  being  able  to  procure  money  at 
less  expense,  and  for  less  interest  than  the  merchants  in  this 
kingdom,  by  which  means  they  can  give  greater  prices  for  their 
native  commodities  and  manufactures,  and  sell  them  cheaper 
abroad  hj  having  a  greater  gain  in  proportion  to  their  nsk 
from  their  freight,  cheaper  by  the  lowness  of  interest.  And, 
whereas  the  value  of  lands  would  rise  at  home,  and  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  lands  would  be  enabled  to  improve  them 
by  fencing,  draining,  manurmg,  and  otherwise  cultivating  them ; 
and  manufactures,  and  other  useful  arts  and  fisheries  might  be 
improved  upon  procuring  money  at  an  easy  interest.  And  also, 
usurers  and  others  who  now  live  upon  the  interest  of  their 
money,  would  betake  themselves  to  some  useful  art,  calling,  or 
trade,  or  become  industrious  improvers  of  the  lands  of  this  king- 
dom, which  they  cannot  now  do  to  any  profit  whilst  the  interest 
on  loan  continues  at  so  high  a  rate  as  seven  pounds  in  the  hun- 
dred pounds  for  a  year ;  which  mischiefs  cannot  be  prevented, 
nor  improvements  made,  without  reducing  interest  to  a  nearer 
proportion  with  the  interest  allowed  for  money  in  foreign  states, 
DC  it  therefore  enacted,"  &c. 

4. — Laws  bespecting  JorNT-STOCK  Banks. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  from  written  documents,  so  far  as  it 
refers  to  the  laws  of  our  country,  will,  perhaps,  be  best  explained 
by  a  practical  illustration.  And  for  this  purpose  we  shall  notice 
tne  legal  decisions  that  have  taken  place  with  reference  to  joint- 
stock  banking. 

At  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  of  England  Charter,  in  the  year 
1708,  a  clause  was  introduced  which  prohibited  any  other  com- 
pany, consisting  of  more  than  six  persons,  "  to  borrow,  owe,  or 
take  up  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes,  pay- 
able on  demand,  or  at  a  less  time  than  six  months  from  the  bor- 
rovring  thereof." 

This  clause,  intended  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  notes,  was  sup- 
posed to  prevent,  the  formation  of  any  banks  consisting  of  more 
than  six  persons,  even  should  they  not  issue  notes. 

But  in  the  year  1833,  when  the  Bank  Charter  was  about  to  be 
again  renewed,  a  doubt  arose  as  to  whether  this  was  the  meaning  of 
the  law.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Althorp,  required 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  and  the  Solicitor-General,  who  stated 
thftt  the  law  did  not  prohibit  the  formation  of  banks  having  more 
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than  six  partners,  provided  they  did  not  issue  notes.  Two 
other  connsel  of  eaual  eminence  gave  their  opinion  the  other  way. 
To  remove  all  douots,  a  clause  was  ultimately  introduced,  which 
"declared  and  enacted,"  that  such  companies  might  be  formed. 
Here  was  an  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  being  re- 
moved, not  by  an  appeal  to  the  judges,  but  by  a  declaratory 
enactment. 

The  law  having  thus  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  joint- 
stock  banks  in  London,  a  joint-stock  bank  was  formed,  and,  like 
other  banks  in  London,  accepted  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  its 
country  connexions.  But  the  Bank  of  England  alleged  that  this 
was  a  violation  of  the  above  prohibition  against  **  borrowing, 
owing,  or  taking  up  monev,"  &c  Here  the  reasoning  was  on 
the  relation  of  genus  and  species.  The  words  prohibited  a 
certain  class  of  actions,  and  the  question  was,  whether  accepting 
bills,  as  well  as  issuing  notes,  was  included  in  the  prombited 
^olass.  The  law  decided  that  it  was ;  and  an  injunction  was  ob- 
tained in  1837,  prohibiting  the  acceptimce  of  all  bills  drawn  at  less 
than  six  months  after  date.  In  the  year  1844,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment granted  to  such  banks  the  same  privileges  as  are  exercised 
by  private  bankers. 

The  lawyers  have  always  maintained  that  a  strict  analogy 
exists  between  private  partnerships  and  public  companies.  The 
only  difference,  they  contend,  is  in  the  number  of  the  partners. 
And  hence  the  laws  passed  originally  with  reference  to  small 
partnerships  they  think  ought  to  be  applied  to  large  partnerships, 
from  this  cause  has  arisen  much  litigation,  and  many  appeals  to 
the  Government  to  amend  the  laws.  In  the  following  cases,  the 
appeals  have  been  successful. 

The  law  requires  that  the  names  of  all  the  partners  in  a  firm 
that  is  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  suit,  should  be  placed  on 
the  record.  When  joint-stock  banks  were  first  allowed  in  Eng- 
land, in  1826,  beyond  sixty-five  miles  from  London  they  were 
allowed  to  sue  or  be  sued  in  the  name  of  one  or  two  partners, 
who  vrere  registered  for  that  purpose  at  the  Stamp  Office.  But 
this  privilege  was  not  granted  to  the  banks  formed  in  London. 
Hence,  previous  to  1844,  those  banks  were  compelled  to  make  a 
special  affreement  with  every  customer,  whereby  he  held  himself 
answerable  personally  to  the  trustees  for  any  sum  he  might 
become  indeoted  to  the  bank. 

It  is  against  the  law  for  any  clergyman  to  be  a  trader.  Several 
clergymen  became  shareholders  in  joint-stock  banks.  It  was 
contended,  and  successfully,  that  the  clercyman  having  become  a 
partner  in  a  trading  company,  was  a  trader.  The  company  was 
therefore  illegal,  and  consequently  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued 
in  a  court  of  law.  An  Act  of  Pauiament  was  obtained  to  remedy 
this  defect. 
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The  Northern  and  Central  Bank  at  Manchester  had  occasion 
to  sue  for  debt  some  of  its  own  shareholders.  No  private  part- 
nership can  sue  a  member  of  its  own  firm.  It  was  held  that  the 
same  rule  held  in  regard  to  joint-stock  banks.  The  action  was 
lost.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Spring  Eice, 
(now  Lord  Monteagle,)  brought  in  an  act  of  parliament  to  meet 
the  case. 

The  manager  of  a  joint-stock  bank  at  Walsal  was  tried  for 
robbing  the  bank  of  about  7,000/.  At  the  trial  it  was  shown 
hat  he  was  a  partner  in  the  company.  His  advocate  contended 
that  he  was  a  joint  owner  of  the  property,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  guilty  of  robbery.  The  juage  took  the  same  view,  and 
he  was  acquitted.  This  evil  too,  was  amended  by  a  new  act  of 
parliament. 

Lord  Denman  brought  in  an  act  for  allowing '  shareholders  in 
joint-stock  banks,  and  other  parties  in  similar  circumstances,  to 
be  examined  as  witnesses.  (6  &  7  Vic.  c.  86.)  It  was  enacted, 
that  "no  person  should  be  excluded  by  reason  of  incapacity 
from  crime  or  interest  from  giving  evidence"  in  a  court  of  law. 
But  the  act  contained  Si  proviso  that  excluded  the  plaintiff  himself. 
An  action  was  brought  by  a  public  company,  and  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  a  shareholder  in  the  company.  The  question  was 
raised,  whether  he  could  be  legally  examined  as  a  witness.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer  decided  that  he  could  not.  Thus  a  share- 
holder in  a  public  company  was  considered  to  be  the  same  as  a 
partner  in  a  private  firm.  So  far,  therefore,  as  concerns  the 
shareholders  in  joint-stock  banks,  this  proviso  annihilated  the  act. 

By  the  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  of  Evidence  (14  &  15  Vic. 
c.  99),  passed  in  the  Session  of  1851,  the  proviso  in  Lord  Den- 
man's  Act  is  repealed,  and  the  shareholders  in  joint-stock  banks, 
and  in  all  other  public  companies,  may  be  examined  as  witnesses 
even  in  cases  where  those  companies  may  be  either  plaintiffs  or 
defendants. 

5. — The  Laws  op  the  Cukbenct. 

We  will  take  the  monthly  returns*  of  the  circulation  for  the 
period  that  is  past,  that  is,  from  the  end  of  September  1833  to 
the  end  of  1843,  and  endeavour,  by  observing  their  various  revo- 
lutions, to  discover  if  they  are  governed  by  any  fixed  causes  or 
principles — ^to  ascertain  if  those  principles  are  uniform  in  their 
operation ;  and  if  we  should  discover  that  the  revolutions  of  the 
currency  are  regulated  by  any  uniform  principles,  we  shall  call 
those  principles  the  Laws  of  the  Currency. 

*  These  returns  were  laid  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Banks  of  Jttue.  A  summary  of  the  evidence  has  been  published  under 
the  title  of  *'  The  Country  Banks  aii^  the  Currency,"  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Bell,  author 
of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Joint  Stock  Banking." 
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We  shall  bc^in  with  that  portion  of  the  currency  which  coii- 
fiists  of  notes  issued  by  the  iBank  of  England.  On  looking  over 
the  monthly  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  siven  m  the 
Table,  No.  34,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  3  1840,  we 
observe,  that  the  circulation  of  the  months  in  which  the  public 
dividends  are  paid  is  higher  than  in  the  subsequent  months.  Thus, 
the  average  circulation  of  January  is  higher  tnan  that  of  February 
or  March.  The  circulation  of  April  is  higher  than  that  of  May 
or  June.  The  circulation  of  July  is  higher  than  that  of  August 
or  September.  And  the  circulation  of  October  is  higher  than  that 
of  November  or  December.  This,  then,  we  may  consider  as  one  law 
of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England — ^that  it  ebbs  and  flows 
four  times  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  payment  of  the 
quarterly  dividends.  Tlus  law  does  not  applv  to  anv  other  bank,  as 
all  the  Government  dividends  are  paid  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

On  inspecting  the  monthly  returns  of  the  country  circulation 
for  the  last  ten  years,  we  ^d  that  the  highest  amount  is  in  the 
month  of  April:  thence  it  descends,  and  arrives  at  the  lowest 
point  by  the  end  of  August,  which  is  the  lowest  point  in  the  year. 
it  j^radually  increases  to  November ;  a  slight  reaction  takes  place 
in  December;  but  it  then  advances  until  it  reaches  the  highest 
point  in  April.  The  general  law  is,  that  the  country  circulation 
always  makes  one  circuit  in  the  year — being  at  its  lowest  point  in 
Au^st,  and  advancing  to  December,  and  continuing  to  advance 
to  its  highest  point  in  the  month  of  April,  and  then  again  de- 
scending to  its  lowest  point  in  August. 

In  Scotland  the  lowest  point  of  the  circulation  is  in  March 
and  the  highest  in  November.  The  advance,  however,  between 
these  two  points  is  not  uniform — for  the  highest  of  the  interven- 
ing months  is  May,  after  which  there  is  a  slight  reaction;  but  it 
increases  a^ain  until  November,  and  falls  off  in  December.  The 
reason  of  the  great  increase  in  May  and  November  is,  that  these 
are  the  seasons  of  making  payments.  The  interest  due  on  mort- 
gages is  then  settled,  annuities  are  then  paid,  the  country  people 
usually  take  the  interest  on  their  deposit  receipts,  and  the  servants 
receive  their  wages.  There  are  frequently  large  sums  transferred 
by  way  of  mortgage.  It  is  the  custom  of  Scotland  to  settle  all 
transactions,  large  as  well  as  small,  by  bank  notes— not  by  cheques 
on  bankers,  as  in  London.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  monthly 
variations  occur  uniformly  every  year,  while  the  amount  of  the 
circulation  in  the  corresponding  months  of  different  years  under- 
goes comparatively  very  little  cnange. 

From  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  laws  of  the  currency, 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Ireland  will  be  able 
to  judge  beforehand  of  the  revolutions  of  her  circulation.  Being 
purely  an  agricultural  country,  the  lowest  points  will  of  course 
oe  in  August  or  September,  immediately  before  the  harvest,  and 
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the  commencement  of  the  cattle  and  bacon  trade.  Then  it  rises 
rapidly  till  it  reaches  its  highest  point  in  January,  and  then 
gradually  declines.  As  an  agricultural  country,  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  that  during  the  season  of  increase  the  circulation 
would  expand  most  in  the  rural  districts;  and  so  we  find  that 
the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  Dublin,  expands  very 
moderately — that  of  her  branches,  which  are  located  chiefly  in 
large  towns,  expands  more— while  the  circulation  of  the  jomt- 
stock  banks,  which  are  located  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
receives  the  largest  increase.  Again,  the  purchases  and  sales  of 
agricultural  produce  are  known  to  be  in  small  amoimts;  and 
hence  the  notes  of  the  smallest  denomination  receive  the  Isurgest 
relative  increase.  The  annual  changes  of  .the  Irish  circulation 
are  governed  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  the  harvest,  and  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products.  These  are  the  laws  of  the  circulation 
of  Ireland. 


SECTION  V. 

SERIES  OF  REASONINGS. 

WE'shall  in  this  section  give  some  further  illustrations 
of  the  principles  of  reasoning,  taken  from  the  author's 
writings  on  banking. 

1. — The  Progress  op  Joint-Stock  Banking. 

On  looking  back  upon  the  progress  of  joint-stock  banking  in 
England,  we  feel  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied.    If  the  diffi- 
culties against  which  the  system  had  to  contend  be  taken  into 
consideration,  this  rapid  progress  of  joint-stock  banking  affords 
much  ground  for  congratulation,    ifot  only  had  it  to  contend 
against  the  united  influence  of  the  present  bankers— ^the  powerful 
rivalry  of  the  Bank  of  England— the  intricacy  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  law — but  it  had  also  to  contend  against  the  indif- 
ference of  the  public  mind.    Those  persons  who  oppose  joint- 
stock  banks  are  quite  right  in  s^ing  that  thev  were  not  called 
for  by  the  voice  of  the  country.    They  were  called  into  existence 
by  the  act  of  an  enh'ghtened  government,  who  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunitv  of  passing  the  law  at  a  moment  when  a  national 
convulsion  had  paralysed  the  energies  of  those  parties  who,  on 
any  other  occasion,  might  have  successfullv  resisted  its  introduc- 
tion.   But  for  several  years  after  the  law  had  passed,  joiut-stock 
banking  made  but  slow  progress.    Englishmen  are  the  slaves  of 
habit,  and  hence  the  apostles  of  tbe  principles  of  joint-stock 
Hulking  found  the  mass  of  the  population  bowed  down  in  super- 
stitioui  homage  to  those  idols  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  wood,  and  of 
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brass,  which  were  raised  before  their  eyes  in  the  persons  of  the 
private  bankers.  It  is,  however,  a  gooa  trait  in  the  character  of 
onr  countrymen  that  they  are  attached  to  established  institutions ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  principles  of  joint-stock  banking  have  been 
tardily  received,  in  such  proportion  will  be  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  will  be  held  when  they  are  once  understood. 

Of  the  future  progress  of  joint-stock  banking  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  Without  alluding  to  the  security  they  afford  to 
the  public,  or  the  advantages  they  yield  to  their  shareholders,  the 
whole  chapter  of  accidents  is  in  their  favour.  Private  bankers 
may  become  poor,  and  fail ;  or  they  may  get  rich,  and  retire ;  or, 
if  they  neither  fail  nor  retire,  they  will  certainly  die ;  their  sons 
may  not  have  the  discretion,  or  the  good  fortune  of  their  parents ; 
or  they  may  be  too  wealthy  to  attend  to  their  business.  From 
these  and  other  causes,  the  private  banks  must  be  diminished. 
Indeed,  so  much  does  a  private  bank  depend  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  banker,  that  there  are  very  few  pountiy  banks 
in  existence  which  were  not  formed  within  the  recollection  of 
the  present  generation.  Now,  a  joint-stock  bank  possesses  this 
peculiar  property,  that  it  never  mes.  Its  influence  consists  in 
the  power  of  association,  and  after  it  has  been  established  a  few 
years,  it  depends  but  little  upon  the  exertion  of  individuals.  A 
manager  or  a  director  may  die ;  his  place  is  immediately  filled 
up,  and  the  public  are  harolly  conscious  of  the  change.  And  let 
it  be  observed  that  the  place  of  every  private  bank  that  fails  is 
immediately  filled  up  by  the  branch  of  a  joint-stock  bank ;  and 
if  adjoint-stock  bank  stop  payment,  its  place  is  not  supplied  by  a 
new  private  bank,  but  by  the  branch  of  some  other  jomt-stock 
bank.    Several  instances  of  this  kind  have  already  occurred. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  apprehensions  that  any  measures  which 
the  legislature  may  enact  vnll  have  the  effect  of  permanently  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  joint-stock  banking.  In  defiance  of  all 
legislation,  the  thinking  portion  of  the  community  will  place 
their  money  in  those  banks  which  experience  has  pointed  out  as^ 
being  the  most  secure.  The  prevention  of  abuses  will  not 
weaken  the  banks,  but  will  ada  to  their  respectability.  The 
cheapness  of  money  will  increase  the  profits,  and  consequently 
the  sh^ngth  of  those  that  are  established  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Their  high  dividends  will  invite  the  investments  of 
the  capitalist,  while  their  increasing  influence,  arising  from  their 
large  capital  and  their  numerous  proprietary,  will  deter  any  admi- 
nistration from  hazarding  its  own  existence  by  engaging  in  a 
wanton  crusade  against  them. 

The  banks  have  only  to  persevere  h.  the  same  prudent  line  of 
conduct  they  have  hitherto  pursued.  Let  them  not  be  too 
anxious  to  extend  their  business  beyond  their  means :  let  them 
not  be  tempted  by  the  low  rate  of  interest  to  become  dependent 
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for  re<discount  on  the  London  money  market :  let  them  avoid 
every  dead  lock-up  of  capital:  let  them  be  careful  to  escape 
losses,  and  the  profits  will  come  of  themselves.  By  adopting 
this  prudent  course,  and  availing  themselves  quietly  of  every  ad- 
vantaore  which  events  may  throw  in  their  way,  they  will  gradually 
extend  their  power,  their  influence,  and  their  usefulness,  through 
every  class  of  the  community. 

2. — ^Deeds  op  Settlement. 

One  of  the  topics  to  which  the  committee  seem  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  is  the  framing  of  the  deeds  of  settlement. 

The  deed  of  settlement  is  the  deed  of  partnership  amongst 
the  shareholders,  and  it  settles  the  constitution  of  the  company. 
It  fixes  the  amount  of  the  capital,  the  value  of  the  shares,  the 
number  of  the  directors,  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  carried 
on,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters  connected  with  the  operations 
of  the  bank.  The  provisions  of  the  deed  are  usually  subjects  of 
discussion  between  the  directors  and  the  solicitors.  It  is  then 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  some  eminent  barrister,  and 
afterwards  signed  by  the  shareholders.  Those  that  we  have  seen 
are  for  the  most  part  very  creditable  to  both  the  banking  and  the 
legal  knowledge  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  engaged  in 
their  construction. 

With  reference  to  this  subjiect  the  committee  state : — 

"The  law  does  not  require  that  the  deed  of  settlement  shall 
be  considered  or"  revised  by  any  competent  authority  whatever, 
and  no  precaution  is  taken  to  enforce  the  insertion  in  such  deeds 
of  clauses  the  most  obvious  and  necessary." 

We  mav  infer  from  this  that  the  committees  are  of  opinion 
that  the  deeds  of  settlement  of  joint-stock  banks  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  some  persons  appointed  by  Parliament,  and  that 
certain  clauses,  which  are  deemed  to  be  "obvious  and  neces- 
sa^,"  should  be  inserted,  bv  legal  authority. 

To  this  principle  generally  we  should  not  object,  provided  it 
were  not  rendered  practically  annoying  or  injurious  to  the  banks. 
We  would  as  willingly  submit  a  deed  of  settlement  to  a  barrister 
appointed  by  Parliament,  as  to  a  barrister  not  appointed  by  Par- 
liament; nor  do  we  see  the  inconvenience  ol  requiring  that 
certain  clauses,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  to  prevent  the  company 
from  carrying  on  any  business  but  that  of  banking — should  bie 
legallv  required  to  be  inserted  in  every  deed  of  settlement.  It 
would  be  desirable,  however,  that  all  such  clauses  should  be 
declared  and  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  A  barrister  ought  not  to 
have  the  power  of  deciding  what  clauses  are  "obvious  and 
necessary  :'*  his  duty  should  be  merely  to  see  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Parfiament  had  been  fully  complied  with.  We 
think  thatj  the  inspection  of  the  deeds  of  settlement  of  all  the 
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joint-stock  banks  in  the  kingdom  by  some  able  barrister  appointed 
by  government  might  lead  to  valuable  results.  It  would  produce 
greater  uniformity  amongst  those  important  instruments :  and  it 
iniffht  lead  to  the  incorporation  of  new  provisions  in  some  deeds, 
and  to  the  omission  of  mjurious  ones  in  others  :  it  might  prevent 
improper  clauses  from  bein^  introduced  by  the  ignoranc6  or 
selfishness  of  individuab ;  and  it  might  also  prevent  the  necessitv, 
which  now  so  frequently  occurs,  of  making  alterations  in  dee^ 
to  meet  unforeseen  and  unexpected  circumstances.  Nothing  but 
a  very  strong  case  can  warrant  the  alteration  of  a  deed.  If  a 
company  once  consents  to  make  an  alteration  in  this  instrument, 
it  establishes  a  precedent  for  every  shareholder  to  propose  other 
changes,  and  hence  there  is  no  longer  any  certainty  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  company. 

We  have  seen  some  deeds  in  which  there  are  provisions  re- 
ferring to  matters  rather  too  minute.  They  prescribe  the  way 
in  which  the  books  are  to  be  kept,  the  accounts  audited,  and 
balance  sheets  prepared.  These  provisions  are  intended  to  act 
as  a  check  upon  fraudulent  directors  or  managers.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  futile.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  suppose  that  any 
deed  of  settlement  can  shelter  a  bank  against  the  effects  of  igno- 
rance or  fraud  in  its  management.  It  is  folly  to  sit  down  and 
cogitate  upon  all  the  various  ways  in  which  a  bank  may  be  robbed, 
and  then  to  suppose  that,  by  some  legal  enactment,  or  by  the 
insertion  of  some  clause  in  the  deed  of  settlement  these  frauds 
may  be  prevented.  The  legislature  cannot  protect  parties  who  are 
incufferent  to  their  own  interests.  If  the  shareholders  appoint 
improper  persons  as  directors  they  must  take  the  consequences. 
Here  legislators  are  likely  to  err.  Every  man  attaches  importance 
to  his  own  profession,  and  legislators  fancy  that  they  can  cure  all 
the  evils  of  the  body  politic  by  legislation.  When  a  body  of  mer- 
diants  ODce  waited  upon  a  prime  minister  of  France,  he  asked  them 
in  what  way  he  could  most  effectually  serve  them :  they  replied, 
**My  lord,  let  us  alone."  There  are  many  things  connectedTwith 
joint-stock  banks  which  the  legislature  had  better  ^*  let  alone." 
otill  we  must  acknowledge  that  although  deeds  of  settlement  can- 
not protect  a  bank  against  ignorant  or  fraudulent  management, 
they  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  such 
practices  being  carried  on. 

It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  bank  to  get  its  deed  of  settle- 
ment signed  as  soon  as  possible.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  bank  should  be  allowed  to  commence  business  until  this  i» 
done.  It  is  true  that  every  shareholder  who  has  contributed  any 
portion  of  the  capital,  and  whose  name  is  registered  atithe 
Stamp-office,  is  legally  answerable  to  the  whole  extent  of  his 
property  for  all  the  debts  of  the  bank.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  until  the  deed  is  signed,  the  partners  cannot  take  any  pro- 
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ceeiings  grounded  upon  the  provisions  of  the  deed.  Tor  instance, 
a'company  cannot  forfeit  the  shares  of  those  partners  who  refose 
to  pay  up  any  further  calls :  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  such  a 
case  the  company  would  have  a  lien  upon  the  shares  of  a  partner 
who  was  in  its  debt.  Other  inconveniences  might  be  pointed 
out,  and,  as  recent  facts  have  shown  how  ready  people  are  to 
take  a  fraudulent  advantage  of  the  defective  state  of  the  law,  we 
strenuously  advise  all  new  companies  to  get  their  deeds  signed  as 
soon  as  possible,  especially  by  those  shareholders  with  whom 
they  are  likely  to  have  monetary  transactions. 

3.— Paid-up  Capital. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  are  two  very  important  ques- 
tions— What  amount  of  capital  ought  a  bank  to  possess  ?  and, 
What  portion  of  that  amount  ought  to  be  paid  up  before  the 
commencement  of  business  ?  We  doubt,  however,  if  questions  of 
this  kind  can  be  satisfactorily  decided  by  the  legislature.  The 
amount  of  capital  required  by  a  bank  must  depend  upon  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  Banks  in  large  cities,  for  instance,  require 
more  capital  than  banks  in  agricultural  districts ;  and  banks  that 
have  many  branches  require  generally  more  capital  than  those 
that  have  no  branches.  We  are  ourselves  friendly  to  large  paid- 
up  capitals ;  not  only  because  thev  inspire  more  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  but  because  they  render  the  bank  better  able 
to  cope  witn  any  unforeseen  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  the 
money-market :  and  of  this  we  are  quite  sure,  that  if  the  joint- 
stock  banks  are  desirous  of  putting  themselves  in  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent position  with  regard  to  the  Bank  of  England,  it  can  only 
be  done  oy  means  of  large  paid-up  capitals.  We  are  fully  aware, 
at  the  same  time,  that  tnere  is  an  evil  in  a  bank  having  too  large 
a  capital.  In  this  case,  the  bank  having  more  monev  than  it  can 
employ  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  business,  is  under  a  tempta^ 
tion  to  advance  loans  upon  dead  or  doubtful  security,  in  order  to 
find  employment  for  its  funds :  or  it  may  engage  in  speculations 
in  railway  or  other  companies,  and  thus  sustain  heavy  losses. 
But  we  believe  there  are  still  greater  risks  attending  too  small 
a  capital.  In  this  case  the  bank  obtains  a  less  portion  of  public 
confidence,  it  is  less  able  to  afford  legitimate  assistance  to  its  cus- 
tomers, and,  in  adverse  times,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  monetary  tempests.  But  what  amount  of  capital  is  too  much 
or  too  little,  must,  as  we  have  already  observed,  depend  upon  circum- 
stances.   It  is  always  best,  however,  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

But,  although  we  cannot  fix  upon  any  absolute  sum  as  the 
proper  amount  of  capital  for  a  bank  to  possess,  we  think  we 
can  suggest  one  or  two  criteria  by  which  an  accurate  judgment 
may  be  formed  on  this  important  point. 

One  of  these  is  the  rate  of  dividend.    We  have  always  cour 
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sidered  that  a  very  high  rate  of  dividend  is  a  proof  that  the  bank 
is  carrying  on  a  huge  ousiness  with  a  disproportionate  capital ;  or 
else,  that  it  is  acquiring  profits  by  other  means  than  leffitimate 
banking.  The  growth  of  a  bank  is  like  the  growth  of  a  child ;  it 
must  have  its  infancy,  its  vouth,  and  its  manhood.  When  a 
young  bank  declares  a  high  .dividend  it  shows  a  precocity  of 
growth  that  augurs  badly  for  its  future  strength.  A  new  bank  can- 
not jump  at  once  into  a  large  and  profitable  business.  Those  great 
banking  establishments  that  exist  in  London*  and  elsewhere,  are 
the  results  of  the  accumulated  strength  of  many  years'  duration. 
Another  criterion  is  the  extent  to  which  a  Dank  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  re-discount  of  its  bills.  We  are  not  un- 
friendly to  the  system  of  re-discount.  We  are  satisfied  tiiat  in 
many  cases  it  is  necessary  and  proper  for  a  bank  occasionally  to 
adopt  it ;  and  that  it  facilitates  the  profitable  employment  in  one 
district  of  the  superabundant  capital  of  another.  Jbut  if  a  bank 
has  throughout  the  year  a  greater  amount  of  bills  under  re-discount 
than  the  amount  of  its  paid-up  capital ;  if  it  be  so  dependent  u^n 
this  system  that  it  could  not  abandon  it  without  either  stoppinfi; 

Sayment,  or  ruining  its  customers,  then  we  say  that  such  a  ha£ 
oes  not  possess  a  sufficient  amount  of  paid-up  capital.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  make  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  regard  to 
a  few  iMinks  situated  in  manufacturing  districts,  where  certain 
modes  of  transacting  business  have  become  too  finnly  established 
to  be  speedily  dianged,  let  it  be  recoUected  that  these  exceptions 
do  not  mvalidate  the  rule  itself. 

The  second  point  mentioned  by  the  committee, — ^viz.,  the  amount 
of  capital  to  be  paid  up  before  the  commencement  of  business — 
is  also  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  We  may  observe  that  the 
country  is  in  a  state  fof  transition ;  it  is  passing  from  private 
banking  to  joint-stock  banking,  and  hence  a  joint-stock  bank  may 
feel  justified  in  commencing  Jbusiness  with  a  capital  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  extent  of  business  it  may  hope  to  acquire.  It  should, 
however,  always  possess  the  means  of  increasing  its  capital  com- 
mensurate witn  its  wants.  A  buik  increases  its  capital  in  two 
ways— first,  by  the  issue  of  more  shares,  and,  secondly,  by  making 
further  calls  upon  its  shareholders.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
former  should  never  be  calculated  upon  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  bank's  capital,  since  the  taking  of  these  shares  must  always 
be  optional  with  the  public,  and  unless  they  should  be  at  a  premium 
the  public  will  not  take  them  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
desirable  that  a  bank  should  continue  to  issue  shares  as  its  business 
increases,  for  by  this  means  its  resources  are  increased,  and  there 
is  a  more  ample  giCarantee  for  its  obligations ;  but  a  bank  should 
never  incur  engagements  in  reliance  upon  funds  to  be  raised  by 
a  future  issue  of  its  shares.  The  mode  of  increasing  the  capital 
of  A  baiik  by  a  further  call  upon  the  proprietors  is  the  most 
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legitimate  way.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  however,  the  nominal  value 
of  the  shares  must  be  greater  than  the  sum  paid  up,  and  hence 
we  think  the  prejudice  which  the  committee  seemed  to  have 
entertained  agamst  a  nominal  capital  is  unfounded.  A  nominal 
capital  confers  upon  the  directors  the  power  of  calling  up  a  further 
extent  of  real  capital.  What  reasonable  objection  can  there  be 
to  their  having  such  a  power  P  If  further  capital  be  wanted,  this 
power  will  be  exercisea ;  and  if  further  capital  be  not  wanted,  it 
will  not  be  called  for«  Will  it  be  contended  that  if  capital  should 
be  wanted,  it  ought  not  to  be  advanced  ? 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  committee  wiU  recommend  a 
minimum  of  paid-up  capital:  that  no  bank  shall  have  less  than 
a  certain  amount,  say  100,000/.  Should  this  measure  be  adopted, 
some  of  our  smaller  joint-stock  banks  would  probably  merge  in 
other  establishments,  and  become  branches  of  larger  banks ;  hence 
we  should  have  fewer  banks  and  more  branches.  But  while  the 
committee  entertain  this  aversion  to  small  banks,  they  seem  to  be 
equally  unfriendly  to  the  extension  of  branches.  Now  if  all  our 
banks  are  to  have  large  capitals  and  no  branches,  how  can  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages  have  anv  banks  at  all  F  Would  it  be 
worth  while  to  raise  a  mse  capital  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  bank  in  a  place  where  tnere  is  but  little  banking  business  ?  We 
shall  be  anxious  to  see  what  measures  the  committee  will  suggest, 
but  We  feel  confident  that  Parliament  will  never  pass  any  law  that 
shall  seriously  affect  the  prosperity  of  joint-stock  banks. 

4. — SuKPLus  Funds. 

A  foreign  writer  has  observed  that  there  are  three  things  which 
Englishmen  imagine  they  understand  by  intuition,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  study  them ;  the  first  is  politics,  the  second,  medi- 
cine,  the  third,  the  art  of  mending  a  dull  fire.  To  these  ought  to 
be  added,  banking.  Every  one  fancies  that  he  understands  bank- 
ing, as  if  it  were  bom  with  him,  or  as  if  it  ran  in  the  blood. 
Editors  of  newspapers,  professors  of  political  economy,  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  all  discuss  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
practical  questions  in  banking,  without  the  least  suspicion  that 
their  own  want  of  experience  is  any  impediment  to  the  most 
profound  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Thus  the  parliamentary 
committee  of  1836  thought  proper  to  ^ive  minute  instructions  to 
the  directors  and  managers  of  the  jomt-stock  banks,  as  to  the 
best  way  of  conducting  their  establishments.  Amongst  other 
things,  the  committee  advised  the  directors  and  managers  of 
banks  of  issue  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Bank  of  England,  by 
regulating  their  issues  according  .to  the  foreign  exchanges — that 
is,  to  issue  notes  freely  when  money  happened  to  be  already 
abundant,  and  to  restrict  their  issues  in  times  of  scarcity  and 
distress.    We  intend  shortly  to  show  the  practical  operation  of 
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this  sagacious  advice;  but  for  the  present  we  vnJl  confine  oar- 
selves  to  another  eqoallj  wise  observation  made  bjthe  committee. 

"  The  law  does  not  provide  that  the  guarantee  fond  shall  be  kept 
apart,  and  invested  in  government  or  other  securities." 

Of  coarse  not :  what  portion  of  the  funds  of  a  bank  should  be 
invested  in  government  securities,  b  a  (question  of  practical 
management  with  which  the  law  has  nothmg  whatever  to  do. 
Suppose  the  inquiry  had  referred  to  insurance  companies,  ox:  to 
gas  companies,  what  should  we  think  of  such  observations  as  the 
following : — "  The  law  does  not  require  that  different  tables  should 
be  used  for  male  and  female  lives ;" — **  The  law  does  not  prescribe 
what  quantitv  of  coals  should  be  used  to  produce  a  thousand  feet 
of  gas.  All  that  the  law  has  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  banks  from 
robbing  the  public,  and  to  prevent  the  {Miblic  from  robbing  the 
banks.  Their  internal  operations  cannot  be  made  a  subject  of 
legiskition.  But  the  committee  seem  to  have  supposed  l^t  thej 
could  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  which  should  be  sufficiently  "  strin- 
gent" to  ensure  the  good  government  of  the  banks,*  without 
requiring,  on  the  part  of  uiose  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  these  establishments,  any  knowledge,  experience, 
or  even  integritv*  In  fact,  the  committee  seem  to  have  thought 
that  a  bank  could  be  made  to  work  like  a  piece  of  machinery,  and 
must  be  made  amenable  to  similar  mechamcal  laws. 

In  the  quotation  we  have  ^ven,  the  committee  afford  conclusive 
evidence  of  their  d^ciency  m  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  joint-stock  banks  do  not  generally  divide  amongst  their 
propnetors  the  whole  of  their  profits :  a  certain  part  is  usuallv  set 
asiae  to  meet  any  contingencies,  so  that,  should  there  be  a 
falling  off  in  the  profits  of  any  future  year,  this  fund  might  be 
rendered  available  to  secure  the  same  rate  of  dividend.  The 
wisdom  of  this  course  is  obvious.  By  securing  a  uniformity  of 
dividend,  they  produce  a  uniformity  of  price  to  their  shares,  and 
thus  gambling  transactions  in  their  stock  are  effectually  prevented. 
Some  banks  call  this  a  "  surplus  fund,"  some  a  ^  reserved  fund," 
and  some  a  "guarantee  funa."  The  term  "guarantee"  led  the 
committee  to  suppose  that  this  fund  was  intended  as  a  guarantee 
to  the  public  for  the  debts  of  the  banks.  Such  an  idea  was 
ridiculous.  The  guarantee  to  the  public  comprises  all  the  funds 
of  the  bank,  including  the  whole  paid-up  capital,  and  also  the 
liability  of  the  proprietors.  There  is,  therefore,  not  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  keeping  apart  this  guarantee  fund,  or  in- 
vesting it  separately  in  government  or  other  securities. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject  of  considerable 
consequence,  upon  which  we  think  it  right  to  bestow  a  few  obser« 
vations. 

There  ia  no  point  of  more  importance  in  the  practical  govern- 
ment of  a  bank  than  the  right  employment  of  its  funds.    The 

l3 
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fonds  of  a  bank  consist  of  two  parts : — first,  the  capital  paid  up 
by  the  shareholders — this,  for  tne  sake  of  distinction,  may  be 
called  the  real  capital ;  second,  the  capital  created  by  the  bank  in 
the  course  of  its  ousiness,  consisting  of  the  deposits  lodged  by  its 
customers,  and  the  amount  of  notes  or  bills  it  may  have  in  circu- 
lation— this  may  be  called  the  banking  capital.  The  funds  thus 
raised  are  used  chiefly  in  discounting  bills,  or  advancing  tempo- 
rary loans  to  its  customers ;  but  it  would  not  be  proper  that  the 
whole  of  its  funds  should  be  thus  employed.  A  portion  should 
be  placed  in  a  more  convertible  form,  so  tliat  if  its  deposits  should 
be  suddenly  withdrawn,  or  payment  demanded  of  its  notes,  the 
bank  might  be  able  to  meet  this  demand  immediately,  without 
waiting  to  re-discount  its  bills,  or  call  up  its  loans.  A  bank  which 
is  in  tnis  condition  is  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state. 

Two  questions  are  here  forced  upon  our  consideration.  In  what 
way  can  this  convertible  portion  of  the  funds  of  a  bank  be  most 
advantageously  invested  ? — and  what  portion  of  the  funds  ought 
to  be  thus  employed  P  In  reply  to  the  first  question  we  must 
answer,  Exchequer  bills,  or  government  stock ;  and,  although  we 
are  aware  of  the  objections  thatmaj  be  made  against  such  invest- 
ments upon  the  ground  that  they  yield  but  little  interest,  and  t^iat 
they  are  liable  to  a  fall  in  price  which  may  occasion  considerable 
loss ;  yet  we  cannot  withhold  our  opinion  that  every  well  regulated 
bank  should  possess  securities  of  this  description.  With  regard 
to  the  second  question^what  portion  of  the  funds  should  be  thus 
invested  ? — ^we  confess  we  are  unable  to  give  any  general  answer. 
This  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors  and  the  managers, 
who  will,  of  coarse,  regulate  their  proceedings  by  the  individual 
circumstances  of  their  own  bank,  always  recollecting  that  the 
provision  to  be  reserved  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  claims  that  may  be  made  upon  tbem,  and  the  suddenness 
with  which  those  claims  may  be  advanced.  Recent  experience  has 
shown  that  bills  of  exchange,  even  of  the  first  character,  are  but 
a  poor  provision  to  meet  tne  attacks  of  panic,  and  that  indirect 
bills — i,e.  bills  drawn  on  country  parties,  but  made  payable  in 
London — are  no  provision  at  aU.  The  Bank  of  Enghmd  can, 
whenever  she  pleases,  drive  all  such  bills  out  of  the  market. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  government  might  issue  Exchequer  bills, 
or  debentures,  for  the  express  use  of  the  koiks,  at  a  rate  of 
interest  equivalent  to  what  would  be  yielded  by  the  public  funds. 
Bv  this  means  the  objection  to  such  mvestments  would  be  obviated. 
The  banks  would  most  readily  make  such  investments,  if  there 
were  no  risk  of  loss  from  the  falling  of  the  price.  But  were  the 
legislature  to  require  the  joint-stock  banks  to  invest  a  portion  of 
their  capital  in  the  public  funds,  and  at  the  same  time  not  guaran* 
tee  them  agamst  loss  in  so  doing,  it  would  amount  to  but  little 
better  than  an  act  of  confiscation. 
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5. — ^Banking  LiBEEAUTy. 

One  of  the  most  daj^rous  virtues  that  a  banker  can  possess 
is  that  of  liberality.  Half  the  private  banks  that  have  failed 
have  failed  through  their  liberality;  and  it  is  one  advantage  of 
the  joint-stock  bsmking  system  that  the  mode  of  transacting 
business  forms  a  check  upon  injudicious  liberality. 

We  have  called  liberality  a  banking  virtue,  and  so  it  is.  It  is 
a  virtue  when  a  banker  assists  a  worthy  young  roan  just  com- 
mencing business,  and,  upon  the  ground  of  his  good  character, 
gives  him  a  higher  degree  of  accommodation  than  £s  small  capital 
would  warrant.  It  is  a  virtue  when  the  banker  assists  a  trades- 
man suddenly  overcome  by  unexpected  misfortune,  and  by  timely 
aid  enables  him  to  weather  the  storm.  It  is  a  virtue  when,  by, 
reasonable  and  temporary  advances,  the  banker  enables  his  cus- 
tomer to  avail  himself  of  favourable  opportunities  of  making 
purchases,  or  in  times  of  depression  assists  him  to  hold  over  his 
stock  till  the  return  of  more  favourable  seasons. 

But  we  say  it  is  a  dangerous  virtue — a  virtue  liable  to  be 
abused  and  to  be  productive  of  disastrous  results.  It  is  an  abuse 
of  liberality  for  a  banker  to  discount  for  his  customers  bills  drawn 
upon  irresponsible  parties,  or  which  do  not  arise  out  of  commer- 
cial transactions.  It  is  an  abuse  of  liberalitj  for  a  banker  to 
supply  a  tradesman  with  capital  to  carry  on  his  business,  and  to 
make  large  and  permanent  loans  upon  doubtful  security.  It  is  an 
abuse  of  liberality  for  a  banker  to  assist  his  customer  with  money 
to  engage  in  wild  speculations — to  monopolise  a  market,  or  to 
frame  companies  to  cairy  on  new  projects. 

Nevertheless,  liberality  is  a  popular  virtue — a  banker  does  not 
like  to  be  called  illiberal — and  to  say  that  a  banker  is  illiberal 
usualljr  implies  a  reflection.  We  believe,  however,  that  in  most 
cases,  if  the  circumstances  were  known,  this  censure  would  be 
found  to  be  the  highest  commendation.  These  charges  are  usually 
made  by  persons  who  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  then: 
banker  the  advances  they  desired,  and  are  most  frequently  and 
most  loudly  made  on  the  eve  of  a  bankruptcy.  When  a  swmdler 
is  baulked  in  his  efforts,  he  complains  of  oeias  injured. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  complaints  are  made  only 
by  one  class  of  the  banker's  customers — the  class  of  borrowers. 
The  class  of  depositors  who  lodge  their  money  in  their  banker's 
hands  make  no  complaint  of  this  sort.  They  would  more  readily 
pljuse  their  money  with  a  banker  who  is  known  to  be  prudent  and 
cautious  in  lending  it  out,  than  with  one  remarkable  for  indis- 
criminate liberality.  If  a  private  banker  be  liberal,  it  is  usually 
at  thePexpense  of  his  creaitors;  and  if  a  joint-stock  bank  l)e 
liberal,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  their  shareholders. 
^  In  the  evidence  given  before  the  parliamentary  oommittise  in 
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1832,  it  was  stated  that  the  joint-stock  banks  did  not  give  so 
much  accommodation  to  the  public  as  the  private  bankers.  We 
believe  this  is  the  fact,  and  we  hope  it  is  the  faet»  One  great 
advantage  that  joint-stock  banks  have  over  private  banks  is,  that 
there  are  more  checks  against  imprudent  advances.  A  private 
banker  makes  advances  from  personal  attachment ;  but  in  a  joint- 
stock  bank,  the  private  attachment  of  any  director,  should  it 
exist,  would  be  counteracted  by  the  other  directors.  A  private 
banker  makes  advances  sometimes,  because  he  is  placed  in  a 
delicate  position,  and  does  not  like  to  refuse.  But  in  a  joiat- 
stock  bank  the  odium  of  the  refusal  falls  upon  a  body,  and  there- 
fore hurts  not  any  individual  A  private  banker  is  tempted  to 
make  advances  by  the  high  rate  oi  interest  and  the  large  com- 
mission he  shall  obtain.  jBut  this  consideration  would  have  little 
weight  with  a  board  of  directors,  for  their  share  of  the  profits  is 
smdl,  and  a  heavy  loss  would  bring  them  into  disrepute  with  the 
shareholders. 

We  think  it  the  more  necessary  to  warn  the  joint-stock  banks 
against  the  dangers  of  liberality,  because,  at  the  present  time, 
thev  have  all  an  abundance  of  money,  and  the  public  securities 
yield  but  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Hence,  to  get  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  a  banker  is  sometimes  tempted  to  hazard  the  principal, 
or  to  lock  it  up  on  inconvertible  security.  But  the  banks  should 
never  forget  that  every  security  upon  which  any  money  is  ad- 
vanced should  have  these  two  auahties — it  should  be  absolutely 
safe,  and  imniediately  convertible.  The  manager  or  director  who 
has  need  to  be  told  that  a  bank  ought  not  to  lock  up  its  funds  in 
advances  upon  inconvertible  security,  should  be  told,  at  the  same 
time,  that  ne  is  fit  for  any  other  employment  rather  than  that  of 
a  banker. 

6.— Responsibility  of  Public  Companies. 

Our  present  argument  stands  thus : — ^The  Righteous  Governor 
of  the  world  must  reward  the  good  and  punish  the  wicked,  whether 
those  actions  are  performed  bv  public  bodies,  or  private  individuals. 
But  the  public  companies  who  now  perform  good  or  evil  actions 
will  not  exist  in  a  future  world.  Therefore  public  companies  must 
be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the  present  world.  The  only  way  of 
resisting  this  argument  is  either  to  maintain  that  public  companies 
are  not  moral  agents,  and  therefore  not  responsible  for  their.good 
or  evil  actions,  or  that  they  will  exist  in  a  future  world.  The 
former  part  of  the  alternative  we  think  we  have  suflBLcientljr  re- 
futed— the  latter  is  too  wild  to  need  refutation.  All  the  promisiogs 
and  threatenings  of  Scripture  made  to  nations  or  other  bodies  of 
men  have  a  reference  to  the  present  world,  as  it  is  only  in  the 
present  world  that  such  collective  bodies  can,  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  be  either  punished  or  rewarded. 


PAET  IV. 

THE  APPLICATION  OP  KEASONING  TO  THE  AKT  AND  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  BANKING. 

■A 

Having  stated  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work  some 
of  the  Principles  of  Reasoning,  and  given  illustrations  of 
them  from  our  writings  on  Banking,  we  shall  now  con- 
sider the  application  of  Reasoning  to  the  Art  and  the 
Science  of  Banking.  This  part  of  our  work  will  consist 
of  five  sections.  Our  first  section  will  be  upon  Banking  as 
an  Art.  Our  second  section  will  be  upon  Banking  as  a 
Science.  The  third  section  will  be  upon  those  mental 
operations  that  take  place  previous  to  reasoning,  and  their 
reference  to  Banking.  In  the  fourth  section  we  shall 
consider  Mathematical  and  Moral  Reasoning  in  reference 
to  Banking.  And  in  the  fifth  section  we  shall  consider 
Inductive  and  Deductive  Reasoning  in  reference  to  Banking, 


SECTION  I. 


OP  BANKING  AS  AN  ART. 


Science  denotes  knowledge ;  art  denotes  practice.  Sci- 
ence consists  in  the  investigation  of  causes  and  principles, 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  general  rules.  Art  consists 
in  the  application  of  those  rules  to  practical  purposes. 
Although  it  is  the  province  of  a  science  to  frame  rules 
for  the  practice  of  the  art,  yet  in  the  order  of  time  the 
art  existed  before  the  science.  The  existence  of  the  art 
led  to  the  study  of  the  science,  and  then  the  cultivation 
of  the  science  led  to  the  improvement  of  the  art.  Build- 
ing is  an  art ;  urchitecture  is  a  science.     Seamanship  is 
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an  art;  navigation  is  a  science.  When  the  art  and  the 
science  are  thus  denoted  by  dififerent  words,  the  distinction 
is  not  attended  with  much  difl&culty.  But  in  some 
branches  of  knowledge  the  same  word  denotes  both  the 
art  and  the  science ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  define 
the  exact  boundary  between  the  two.  Such  is  the  case 
with  banking.  We  have  said  that  the  art  existed  before 
the  science.  We  will  therefore  begin  with  the  art,  and 
in  the  present  section  we  shall  specify  the  chief  operations, 
which  as  we  conceive  are  included  in  the  Art  of  Banking, 
and  illustrate  them  by  extracts  from  our  own  writings. 

1.  Banking  as  an  Art  includes  the  formation  of  the  bank 
ai|d  the  preparation  of  the  deed  of  copartnership. 

When  any  persons  propose  to  fonn  a  joint-stock  bank  in  any 
district,  they  procure  the  statistical  returns  of  the  distnct ;  such 
as  the  tables  of  the  population — ^the  exports  and  imports— the 
duties  paid — ^the  returns  of  the  sales  in  the  various  markets — and 
every  other  information  respecting  the  trade  and  wealth  of  the 
district.  If  these  prove  satisfactory,  they  take  notice  of  the 
banks  already  estabhshed  there,  and  observe  whether  they  are 
joint-stock  banks  or  private  banks — whether  strong  or  weak — 
and  whether  likely  to  oppose  or  to  join  any  new  establishment.  If 
the  existing  banKs  be  joint-stock  banks,  the  projectors  procure 
from  the  Stamp-office  a  list  of  the  shareholders,  in  order  to 
observe  the  strength  of  their  proprietary,  and  whether  they  reside 
chiefly  in  the  district. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  that  a  new  bank  would  be  successful, 
the  first  document  drawn  up  is  a  prospectus.  This  document 
usually  sets  forth  the  great  advantage  of  joint-stock  banking  to 
both  the  public  and  the  shareholders,  and  then  points  out  the 
facilities  of  the  district  in  which  the  bank  is  proposed  to  be  esta- 
blished. 

Previous  to  issuing  the  prospectus,  some  leading  persons  in  the 
district  are  requested  to  become  members  of  a  provisional  com- 
mittee for  the  formation  of  the  bank,  and  they  obtain  the  assistance 
of  an  influential  solicitor,  to  whose  office  the  applications  for 
shares  are  usually  addressed.  The  committee  tnen  appoint  a 
secretary,  or  sometimes  the  office  of  secretary  is  fillea  by  the 
solicitor. 

As  the  applications  come  in,  they  are  entered  in  a  book  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  In  the  first  column  is  entered  the  date  of 
the  application ;  then  follow  the  name,  profession,  and  residence 
of  the  applicant;  then  the  number  of  shares  applied  for,  and  in 
a  farther  column  the  number  of  shares  granted.    After  the  com- 
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mittee  have  determined  what  number  of  shares  to  allot  to  each 
applicant,  letters  are  addressed  to  the  respective  parties,  informing 
them  of  the  number  of  shares  allotted  to  them. 

The  next  operation  is  the  preparation  of  the  deed  of  partner- 
ship. This  18  called  the  deed  of  settlement,  and  must  be  signed 
by  all  the  shareholders.  It  fixes  the  name  of  the  bank — ^the 
places  where  business  is  to  be  carried  on*-and  the  denomina** 
tion  and  number  of  the  shares.  It  r^ulates  the  appointment 
of  directors — ^the  qualifications  of  shareholders — and  tne  mode  of 
holding  meetings,  transferring  shares,  and  making  dividends.  It 
also  provides  for  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  tne  bank,  in  case 
it  should  not  be  successful.  So  many  joint-stock  banks  have  printed 
their  deeds  of  settlement,  that  any  new  bank  would  find  no  diffi« 
culty  in  procuring  a  copy.  All  oanks  now  introduce  a  daase, 
providing  that  if  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  paid-up  capital  be 
lost,  the  bank  shall  be  dissolved;  and  generally  there  is  a  dause 
authorizing  any  alteration  of  the  deed  by  two  successive  meetings 
of  the  shareholders  specially  summoned  for  that  purpose. 

2.  Banking  as  an  Art  includes  the  selection  of  the 
general  principles  on  which  the  bank  is  to  be  conducted. 

At  the  time  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  was  announced, 
it  was  contended  by  the  advocates  of  the  previous  system,  that 
the  principles  of  joint-stock  banking  were  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  wants  and  habits  of  the  population  of  London.  Had  the 
founders  of  this  bank  possessed  zeal  without  discretion,  they 
would  probably  have  disregarded  the  peculiarities  of  the  field  of 
their  operations,  and  have  adopted  entirely  the  svstem  of  banking 
so  long  acted  upon  in  Scotland.  They  seem,  however,  to  have 
combined  the  enlightened  views  of  statesmen  with  the  caution 
and  nractical  knowledge  of  men  of  business.  Hence,  they  fol^ 
lowea  or  discarded  the  principles  of  Scotch  banking,  according 
as  they  found  them  adapted,  or  otherwise,  to  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  London  population.  They  seemed  not  so  anxious 
to  introduce  a  new  system  of  banking  as  to  guard  against  the 
imperfections  of  the  one  previously  in  existence.  From  the  ori- 
ginal prospectus  and  other  documents  issued  by  the  company,  we 
feam  that  the  following  principles  were  those  ultimately  adopted. 

That  the  bank  shouM  consist  of  an  unlimited  nimiber  of  part- 
ners. This  is  essential  to  its  character  as  a  joint-stock  bank. 
It  was  ascertained  that  within  the  previous  twenty  years  about 
twenty  private  banking  houses  had  stopped  payment  in  London*-- 
that  by  most  of  these  failures  the  public  had  sustained  consi- 
derable losses,  and  that  great  difficulties  and  embarrassments  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  interruption  to  business,  and  the  want  of 
oonfidence  which  these  failures  had  occasioned.    A  bank,  com- 
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posed  of  several  hundred  partners,  all  of  whose  property  would 
be  answerable  for  its  obli^tions  to  the  public,  seemed  toe  most 
effectual  way  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  these  evils.  Ta 
show,  the  strengtn  of  the  company,  and  the  extent  of  the  confi- 
dence to  which  they  are  entitled,  a  list  of  the  shareholders  is 
published  with  the  annual  report  of  the  directors.  Since  the  Act 
of  1844,  these  names  have  also  been  published  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  each  year  in  a  supplement  to  the  London  Gazette. 

A  second  principle  adopted  was,  that  the  bank  should  have  a. 
large  paid-un  capital 

It  was  observed  that  the  London  bankers  did  not  carry  on 
business  with  their  own  capital,  but  merely  upon  their  credit : 
they  were  supposed  to  be  men  of  property,  and,  in  some  cases, 
.  this  supposition  constituted  the  whole  of  their  working  capital. 
Hence,  m  some  instances,  Loudon  bankers  had  stopped  payment 
who  were  perfectly  solvent ;  but  their  property  was  not  engaged 
in  their  business,  and  could  not  suddenly  be  realized  to  pay  their 
debts.  To  obviate  these  inconveniences — ^to  be  prepared  at  all 
times  for  a  withdrawal  of  its  deposits — to  be  able  to  give  ade- 
quate accommodation  to  its  customers — and  to  support  public 
coofidence  in  seasons  of  extreme  pressure,  a  large  paia-up  capital 
was  deemed  requisite.  No  idea  seems  to  have  been  entertamed 
of  remaining  satisfied  with  a  small  capital  in  order  to  pay  larger 
dividends.  The  directors  do  not  appear  to  have  regarded  them- 
selves as  mere  agents,  employed  to  obtain  the  most  rapid  return 
for  a  sum  of  money ;  but  they  acted  as  the  founders  of  an  esta- 
blisliment  destined  tx)  take  a  high  rank  among  the  national  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was  fixed  at 
5,000,000/.  sterling,  divided  into  50,000  shares  of  100/.  each. 
All  these  shares  are  in  the  hands  of  the  partners,  and  jthe  paid-up 
capital  of  the  bank  is  thus  1,000,000/.,  vnth  a  power  in  the 
directors  of  calling  up  {m  additional  sum  of  4,000,000/.  sterling. 

The  last  principle  we  shall  mention  as  adopted  by  the  London 
and  Westmmster  Bank,  is  the  system  of  branches. 

This  system,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  now  carried,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  original  founders  of  the 
bank.  The  first  prospectus  announced  merely  that  a  bank  would 
be  established  in  the  City,  with  a  branch  at  the  West-end  of  the 
towiL  But  a  power  to  establish  other  branches  was  inserted  in 
the  deed  of  settlement,  and  it  was  soon  observed  that  from  the 
increasing  extent  and  business  of  London,  there  were  districts 
which  were  inadequately  supplied  with  banking  accommodation. 
In  these  districts  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  either  to  forego 
all  banking  facilities,  or  to  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  keeping 
their  account  with  a  bank  at  a  distance  from  their  habitation. 
It  was  to  meet  the  public  wants,  more,  perhaps,  than  with  any 
sanguine  expectation  of  reaping  any  large  amount  of  immediate 
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profit,  that  the  directors  extended  their  branches.  Peradventure^ 
too,  it  was  feared  that  unless  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
occupied  these  districts,  the  inhabitants  might  be  induced  to  form 
amoi^  themselves  small  joint-stock  banks  with  inadequate  capital, 
and  thus  have  impaired  the  respectability  of  the  system.  In  one 
instance  this  in  fact  actuallv  occurred.  The  mode  of  conducting 
business  is  the  same  at  the  branches  as  at  the  City-office.  A 
customer's  cheque  can  be  paid  only  at  the  branch  on  which  it  is 
drawn,  but  he  may  have  money  placed  to  bis  credit  with  that 
branch  at  any  of  the  other  establishments.  Those  country  notes 
that  are  made  payable  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
are,  as  matter  of  courtesy,  paid  at  any  of  the  branches.  Each 
branch  makes  both  daily  and  weekly  returns  of  its  transactions, 
which  are  laid  before  the  directors;  and  the  affairs  of  all  the 
branches  are  subjected  to  the  personal  inspection  of  the  general 
manager :  at  the  same  time  all  the  arrangements  tend  to  localize 
the  branches  so  as  to  give  them  as  much  as  possible  the  character 
of  independent  banks.  The  managers  are  selected  for  their 
experience  in  banking,  and  they  give  immediate  replies  to  the 
inquiries  of  both  their  customers  and  the  public.  They  are  ready 
to  afford  every  facility  to  the  parochial  and  other  authorities,  uk 
conducting  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  districts.  They 
allow  the  same  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  which  is  allowed  at 
the  City-office :  and  in  making  advances  or  discounts  they  are 
not  restricted  to  the  amount  which  their  own  funds  can  supply. 
Thus  each  district  has,  in  a  branch  bank,  all  the  advantages  tnat 
could  be  derived  from  an  independent  local  bank,  combined  with 
the  additional  security  and  accommodation  to  b&  obtained  from 
a  more  extended  and  wealthy  establishment. 

3.  Banking  as  an  Art  includes  the  announcement  of 
the  terms  of  transacting  business  with  the  public : — 

It  was  observed  that  the  Loudon  private  banks  were  adapted 
only  for  the  rich.  An  indispensable  condition  of  having  an  ac< 
count  was  that  a  certain  sum  should  be  kept  unproductive  in  the 
banker's  hands.  Thus  the  middle  class  of  society,  who  had  the 
means  of  employing  the  whole  of  their  capital  in  their  respective 
occupations,  were  altogether  excluded  from  the  advantages  of 
bankmg.  To  remedy  tnis  defect,  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  oetermined  to  open  accounts  with  persons  who  had  not  the 
means  of  keeping  large  balances  unemployed,  but  who  were  willing 
to  pay  the  baiik  a  small  commission  for  conducting  their  accounts. 
The  principle  of  commission  is  not  practised  in  Scotland  with 
regard  to  current  accounts,  as  the  banks  look  for  payment  chiefly 
by  the  issue  of  their  notes.  In  this  country  tlie  principle  is 
,  adopted  in  the  provinces,  and  even  by  the  London  bankers  in 
regard  to  their  country  accounts.    The  application  of  thia  prin- 
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oiple  to  London  accounts,  was  an  improyement  introduced  by  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank,  ana  it  brought  the  advantages 
and  conveniences  of  banking  within  the  ^rasp  of  a  large  class  of 
the  community  to  whom  they  were  previously  denied.  The  ex- 
pense of  keeping  a  banking  account  was  also  reduced  by  the 
prohibition  ot  presents  or  Christmas-boxes  to  the  clerks.  Al- 
tiiough  the  system  of  Christmas-boxes  is  sanctioned  by  the  Bank 
of  England,*  as  well  as  by  the  private  bankers,  it  is,  we  consider, 
apractice  more  honoured  in  tiie  breach  than  in  the  observance. 
Whether  these  presents  are  regarded  as  taxes  upon  the  customers, 
or  as  charitable  donations  to  the  clerks,  they  were  deemed  to  be 
equally  objectionable. 

A  further  attempt  was  made  to  popularize  the  system  of  banking 
in  London,  by  allowing  interest  upon  small  sums  of  money  lodged 
on  deposit  receipts.  All  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committees  of  1826  had  borne  testimony  as  to  the 
beneficial  effects  of  this  system  in  Scotland.  And  although  the 
London  and  Westminster  !Bank,  not  being  a  bank  of  issue,  could 
not  regard  these  small  deposits  as  an  instrument  of  increasing  its 
circulation  of  notes,  yet  it  was  thought  that  the  system  might  be 
rendered  a  source  of  profit  to  the  bank,  and  certainly  an  advan- 
tage to  the  commumty.  The  savings  banks  could  receive  no 
more  than  30/.  from  a  depositor  in  each  year,  and  only  150^.  in 
the  whole.  Those  parties  who  had  further  sums  they  wished  to 
deposit  in  a  place  of  security,  upon  the  principle  of  receiving 
interest  on  the  sums  thus  lodgea,  were  provided  with  such  a 
place  in  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  Sums  from  10/.  to 
1,000/.  are  received  on  deposit,  and  interest  allowed  at  a  known 
rate,  and  they  are  at  all  times  repayable  upon  demand  without 
notice. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  have  not  adopted  the 
system  of  cash  credits  as  practised  in  Scotland.  These  credits 
are  valued  by  the  Scotch  banks  chiefly  as  an  instrument  for  the 
issue  of  their  notes;  and  it  maybe  questioned  whether  the  system 
can  be  rendered  a  source  of  profit  to  a  non-issuing  bank  without 
imposing  heavy  charges  in  the  form  of  interest  and  commission 
upon  the  customers. 

While,  however,  the  founders  of  the  bank  were  thus  regardful 
of  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community,  they  were  not  inat- 
tentive  to  the  interests  of  the  wealthy.  Professional  men,  mer- 
chants^ and  gentlemen  of  fortune,  have  often  large  sums  of  money 
in  their  hands  for  a  short  time,  awaiting  favourable  seasons  of 
investment.  For  these  sums  the  private  bankers  would  allow  no 
interest.  The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  determined  to 
take  temporary  or  permanent  lodgments  of  sums  of  1,000/.  and 

.    •  In  the  year  1M9  this  piactke  was  diseontinued  by  the  Bank  of  England.  ^ 
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upwardSy  upon  special  agreement  as  to  the  rate  of  interest  and 
time  of  repayment.  The  rate  of  interest  is  usually  governed  by 
the  state  of  the  moner  market,  and  the  principal  is  repaid  at 
a  fixed  time,  or  at  a  few  days'  notice,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
Parties  may  bdge  money  upon  an  interest  account,  who  have  no 
current  account,  and  those  who  have  current  accounts  may  trans^ 
fer  any  portion  of  their  balance  to  an  interest  account;  J)Qt  the 
bank  allows  no  interest  on  the  balance  of  a  current  account.  It 
is  considered  that  a  large  portion  of  the  fluctuating  balance  of  a 
current  account  must  be  kept  in  the  till  to  meet  the  daily  cheques 
drawn  by  the  customers;  that  the  remainder  must  be  invested  in 
the  most  available,  and  therefore  the  least  productive  seeurities; 
and  that  considerable  expense  is  incurred  by  books,  cheques, 
salaries,  &c.  in  conducting  these  accounts ; — and  hence  that  the 
bank  could  not  afford  to  grant  any  rate  of  interest  which  it  would 
be  worth  while  for  the  customers  to  receive.  A  person,  therefor^ 
may  have  two  accounts — ^a  current  account  and  a  deposit  account; 
Upon  one  he  receives  interest — ^upon  the  other  he  receives  none. 
The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  think  it  better  to  keep  these 
two  accounts  distinct,  than  to  adopt  any  system  of  amalgamation. 

4.  Banking  as  an  Art  includes  the  appointing  of  clerks, 
and  the  establishing  of  a  proper  system  of  book-keeping :— ^ 

The  distribution  of  the  duties  of  the  various  clerks  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  importance.  Experience  is  the  onlv  efficient  guide 
in  making  such  arrangements.  We  may,  nevertheless,  lay  down 
a  few  general  principles.  The  great  division  of  the  business  of 
a  bank  office  is  into  the  cashiers  department  and  the  accountant's 
department.  In  London  banks  there  is  a  third — the  tellers,  or 
out-door  department.  In  the  distribution  of  dutiejs,  it  is  desir" 
able,  that  the  accountant's  department  should  be  a  check  wpoa 
the  other  departments.  The  cashiers  must  not  have  the  control 
of  the  books,  nor  the  accountants  the  care  of  the  cash.  The 
accountants'  books  should  show  what  amount  of  cash  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  cashiers;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  cashiers  to 
show  that  they  have  that  amount  of  cash  which  corresponds  with 
the  accountant's  books.  If  the  same  officer  has  the  care  of  the 
cash,  and  the  command  of  the  books,  he  may  abstract  a  portion 
of  the  cash,  and  alter  the  books  to  make  them  correspond.  It 
is  further  desirable,  in  large  establishments,  that  two  books 
which  act  as  a  check  upon  one  another,  should  not  be  kept  by 
the  same  derk.  While  it  is  hot  proper  to  indulge  a  spirit  of 
suspicion  in  regard  to  individuals,  it  is  advisable  that  the  duties 
of  a  bank  office  should  be  so  distributed  that  the  intromissions 
of  any  one  clerk,  either  by  the  abstraction  of  cash  or  the  falsifir 
cation  of  the  books,  should  be  liable  to  immediate  detection. by 
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the  entries  in  some  book  kept  by  another  clerL  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  proper  that  any  aocument  issued  to  the  pnblic  (such 
as  deposit  receipts,  drafts  on  London,  &c.)  should  be  signed  by 
two  officers,  of  whom  one  should  belong  to  the  cash,  and*  the  other 
to  the  accountant's  departments  There  ought  to  be  a  complete 
division  of  labour  in  a  bank.  Every  clerk  should  have  fixed 
duties  to  perform,  and  every  duty,  however  unimportant,  should  ' 
be  assigned  to  some  particular  clerk.  If  anything  is  neglected, 
there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  is  to  blame*  No  one  should 
be  able  to  say,  "  It  is  was  not  my  business ;  it  was  yours." 
Nor  ought  any  duties  to  be  assigned  in  common  to  two  or  three 
clerks,  to  be  performed  by  them  as  each  may  find  time.  In  this 
case,  each  will  do  as  little  as  he  can,  and  nothing  will  be  done 
welL  If  any  dispute  arises  among  the  clerks  as  to  the  due 
division  of  their  kbours,  a  reference  should  be  made  to  the  chief 
clerk,  who  will  give  to  each  man  his  work,  and  hold  him  respon- 
sible for  its  proper  performance. 

In  all  banks  the  junior  clerks  have  lower  salaries  than  the 
senior  clerks.    In  Scotland,  a  clerk  usually  serves  an  apprentice- 
ship of  three  years,  during  which  he  receives  but  a  smeul  salary. 
This  plan  has  been  introduced  into  some  of  our  country  banks. 
In  London  it  does  not  exist.    In  the  private  banks,  a  jumor  clerk 
nsually  commences  with  60/.  a-year,  and  a  portion  of  the  Christ- 
mas money.    In  the  joint-stock  banks,  where  no  Christmas  money 
is  allowed,  the  commencing  salary  is  usually  80/.    But  the  rules 
of  advance  are  various,  and,  indeed,  must  be  so,  depending  as 
they  do,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  bjuiks,  and  other  contingent 
circumstances.    One  bank  may  assign  a  certain  fixed  annual  in- 
crease to  each  clerk,  whether  he  advance  in  rank  or  not.    In 
this  case,  his  salary  will  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  number  of 
his  years  of  service.    Another  bank  may  have  a  fixed  salary  for 
each  post,  and  a  clerk  has  no  increase  of  salary  except  when  he 
takes  a  step  in  rank.    Another  bank  may  adopt  a  scale  of  salaries 
combining  the  principles  of  the  other  two.    For  instance,  every 
post  in  the  bank  may  have  a  fixed  minimum  salary.    But  each 
clerk  holding  a  post  for  a  certain  period  (say  for  five  years)  has 
an  annual  advance  for  that  period.    Then  he  stops,  and  receives 
no  farther  advance  until  he  is  promoted  to  the  next  post,  where 
again  he  becomes  entitled  to  the  annual  advances  belonging  to 
that  post.    We  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  respective  merit  of 
these  plans.    But  there  is  one  principle  we  would  enforce — that 
the  salaries  of  the  clerks  should,  be  regulated  by  the  prosperity 
of  the  bank.    If  the  bank  is  prosperous,  the  clerks  ougnt.  to 
share  in  its  prosperity;  and  if  tne  bank  is  unfortunate,  the  clerks 
must  consent  to  share  in  its  ill  fortune.    But,  under  any  circum- 
stances, a  scale  of  salaries  is  desirable.    It  prevents  caprice  on 
the  part  of  the  bank,  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  clerks. 
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The  amount  of  salary  in  each  case  should  be  fixed  by  rule^  and 
not  by  favour. 

Most  derks  will  be  more  fitted  for  one  office  than  the  other^ 
and  it  is  desirable  that  each  clerk  should  be  placed  in  the  depart- 
ment for  which  he  is  best  adapted.  Where  there  is  no  peculiar 
adantation,  and  where  there  is  no  marked  difference  among  the 
clerks,  the  promotion  should  go  according  to  seniority — not  seni- 
ority in  regard  to  a^e,  but  seniority  according  to  the  time  they 
have  been  m  the  bank.  But  it  will  often  happen,  not  only  in  the 
first,  but  also  in  subsequent  steps  of  advancement,  that  the  clerk 
who  is  entitled  to  a  vacant  post  by  length  of  service,  is  not  so 
well  qualified  for  it  as  (some  of  his  juniors.  But  even  in  this 
case,  the  individual  should  not  be  passed  over,  if  he  can  perform 
the  duties  with  an  average  degree  of  efficiency.  Should  he,  how- 
ever, be  wholly  unqualified,  or  fall  below  mediocrity  in  bis  quali- 
fications for  the  office,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  promoting 
over  him  some  other  clerk  better  adapted  for  the  office.  As, 
however,  all  such  cases  will  give  rise  to  some  suspicion  of  favour- 
itism, and  as  the  party  who  is  passed  over  is  sure  to  think  himself 
unfairly  treated,  it  is  desiraole  that  the  clerk  thus  promoted 
should  possess  such  a  marked  superiority  over  the  other,  that  no 
doubt  can  exist  of  the  justice  ana  propriety  of  the  arrangement. 

A  ^ood  system  of  book-keeping  cannot  be  too  highly  value(jl« 
Its  object  is  not  merely  to  secure  accuracv  of  accounts  between 
the  bank  and  its  customers.  A  further  object  is  to  classify  and 
arrange  all  the  transactions  in  such  a  way  as  easily  to  produce  a 
week^  balance-sheet,  showing  the  actual  condition  of  the  bank. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  such  abstracts  or  balance-sheets 
are  intended  merely  for  the  use  of  the  directors.  They  are  of 
the  utmost  use  to  the  manager,  and  should  be  the  subject  of  his 
constant  study.  A  manager  who,  day  after  day,  attends  only  to 
individual  transactions,  and  that  too,  possibly  in  a  state  of  mental 
excitement,  may  involve  his  bank  in  oifficulty,  even  though  each 
transaction  may,  upon  its  own  ground,  be  perfectly  justifiable, 
unless  he  attends  to  those  summaries  and  classifications  of  his 
transactions  which  are  presented  in  the  weekly  balance-sheet. 
He  will  there  see  on  one  side  the  means  of  the  bank,  and  on  the 
other  the  way  in  which  his  funds  are  employed.  He  will  notice 
if  his  loans,  or  overdrawn  accounts,  or  past-due  bills,  are  unduly 
increased.  If  a  good  system  of  book-keeping  does  not  prevent 
a  manager  from  ^oing  wrong,  it  will  prevent  his  going  wrong 
without  knowing  it.  If  he  act  unwiselv,  his  balance-sheet  wiU 
stare  him  in  the  face,  and  remind  him  oi  his  faults. 

It  is  a  great  defect  not  to  take  an  accurate  estimate' of  the 
losses  every  hdf  year  before  striking  the  balance  of  profit  and 
loss.  It  is  clear,  that  common  sense  and  common  honesty  require 
that  the  loss  should  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  profit. 
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Yet  some  of  the  banks  that  failed  went  on,  year  after  year,  exhi- 
biting a  balance-sheet  to  their  shareholders,  showing  a  respectable 
]»x)fit,  which  enabled  the  directors  to  declare  a  fair  dividend,  and 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  reserved  fond.  While  the  annual 
balance-sheets  thus  showed  a  steady  increase  of  profit,  the  bad 
debts  had  actually  eaten  up  the  whole  of  the  capital. 

Another  defect  is,  not  to  have  an  account  in  tne  general  ledger, 
showing  the  amount  of  bills  re-issued  or  re-discounted.  The 
amount  of  these  bills  not  due  should  appear  on  both  sides  of  the 
account— on  one  side  as  a  liability,  and  on  the  other  as  an  asset 
For  want  of  doing  so,  some  banks  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
easily  what  amount  of  bills  they  have  had  under  re-discount  But  it 
is  important  to  know  this.  For  it  may  be  expected  that,  during 
a  season  of  pressure,  no  small  portion  of  these  bills  will  be  re- 
turned unpaid,  and  the  bank  must  find  funds  to  take  up  its  in« 
dorsements.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  it  amounts  to  a  stoppage  of 
payment.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  such  bills  suddenly  returned 
nas  in  some  cases  been  the  immediate  cause  of  a  bank  stopping 
payment. 

We  have  no  horror  of  numerous  branches.  When  we  see  that 
in  Scotland  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  banks  have  each  a 
large  number  of  branches,  we  are  lea  to  believe  that  branches 
are  not  attended  with  any  dangers  which  cannot  be  overcome  by 
wise  administration.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  ready  to  admit, 
that  numerous  branches  require  a  peculiar  mode  of  government, 
and  a  rigid  system  of  discipline.  The  chief  officer  of  such  a  bank 
should  be  a  good  banker,  and  something  more.  He  must  be  a 
good  administrator ;  that  is,  skilled  in  the  administrative  depart- 
ment of  good  government. 

In  the  first  place,  each  branch  must  have  a  good  system  of 
book-keeping,  and  the  system  must  be  uniform  at  every  branch. 
Secondly,  Care  should  be  taken  to  appoint  efficient  officers. 
Thirdly,  A  code  of  laws  should  be  drawn  up,  and  the  branch 
manager  should  be  distinctly  informed  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
he  may  exercise  his  discretion,  and  what  cases  must  be  referred 
for  the  consideration  of  the  directors.  Fourthly,  Weekly  returns 
must  be  made  to  the  head  office  of  all  the  transactions,  and  a 
half-yearly  balance-sheet  attended  with  full  supplementary  details. 
Fifthly,  Special  reports  should  be  occasionally  required,  as  special 
circumstances  mav  occur,  either  with  reference  to  the  branches 
^nerally,  or  with  reference  to  a  branch  individually.  Sixthly, 
An  inspector  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
branches.  His  duties  will  be  to  explain  the  instructions  of  the 
-directors,  and  to  see  that  they  are  properly  observed — ^to  maintain 
a  uniform  system  of  transacting  business  at  all  the  branches — to 
instruct  the  officers  of  the  branch  in  their  duties  when  necessary, 
and  to  communicate  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  visiting 
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the  other  branches— -to  answer  any  difficnlt  or  knotty  questions 
that  may  be  proposed  to  him  by  the  manager,  and  to  consult 
with  the  manager  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  branch — ^to  obsenre  the  talents  and  capabilities  of  tiie 
several  officers,  and  to  recommend  for  promotion  any  who  seem 
to  have  qualities  that  might  be  usefully  employed  m  a  higher 
department  in  the  bank*  In  large  banks  there  are  usually  several 
in^ctors. 

Branches  should  always  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
head  office.  Prompt  obedience  to  orders  is  a  dul^  that  must  be 
rigidlv  enforced.  Tne  chairman  of  the  Northern  ana  Central  Bank 
stated  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  that  at  some  of  the 
branches  where  the  heaviest  losses  had  occurred,  the  managers 
had  not  obeyed  the  orders  they  had  received  from  the  directors. 
Similar  accusations  were  made  against  some  of  the  branch  mana^ 
gers  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  England.  It  is  <][uite  impossible 
lor  any  bank  to  be  well  administered  as  a  whole  if  every  branch 
is  allowed  to  exercise  an  independent  authority.  Upon  this 
ground,  some  parties  object  altogether  to  the  ap})ointment  of 
local  directors  at  the  branches.  A  local  board,  consisting  of  the 
branch  directors  and  the  manager,  are  more  likely  than  the  mana- 
ger alone  to  assume  independent  authority — ^to  postpone  carrying 
out  the  directions  they  may  receive  from  head-quarters — and  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  acting  somewhat  at 
variance  with  the  strict  letter  of  their  instructions.  And  al- 
though local  directors  may  sometimes  be  useful  in  extending  the 
connexions  of  the  bank,  or  in  aiding  the  managers  with  information 
or  advice,  yet,  for  the  above  or  other  reasons,  they  are  now  in 
England  but  very  seldom  appointed.  The  branch  is  under  the 
sole  care  of  a  manager.  The  general  manager  of  the  bank  is 
not  merely  the  manager  of  the  head  office,  but  has  authority  also 
over  all  the  branches.  Whenever  necessary  or  expedient,  he 
issues  circular  letters  of  instruction  to  the  branch  managers,  and 
these  instructions  the  branch  managers  are  expected  to  obey. 

5.  Banking  as  an  Art  includes  the  taking  of  means  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  customers  of  the  bank. 

A  banker  will  exercise  due  caution  in  taking  new  accounts. 
He  will  expect  the  new  customer  to  be  introduced  by  some  person 
to  whom  he  is  personally  known.  The  more  respectable  the  inr 
troducer,  the  higher  opimon  will  the  banker  entertain  of  the  party 
introduced.  If  a  party  apply  to  open  an  account  without  such  an 
introduction,  he  is  asKcd  to  give  references  to  some  well-known 
houses.  He  is  expected  to  state  to  the  banker  the  kind  of  busi- 
ness in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  the  extent  of  accommodation, 
^  any,  that  he  is  likely  to  require.    He  will  state  the  kind  and 
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character  of  the  bills  he  will  have  to  offer  to  discount,  and  men- 
tion any  pecoliarity  in  his  business  or  circumstances  that  may 
occasionally  require  especial  consideration.  It  is  a  great  folly  in 
a  party  opening  an  account,  to  make  any  representation  that  will 
not  afterwards  turn  out  to  be  correct.  Every  banker  is  anxious 
to  avoid  taking  shabby  accounts;  and  especially  such  as  are  opened 
for  the  purposes  of  fraud,  or  to  obtain  a  fictitious  credit,  or  to 
get  undue  accommodation.  It  is  considered  to  be  not  advisable 
to  take  the  account  of  a  party  who  has  another  banker,  especially 
if  he  opens  the  account  for  the  purpose  of  getting  additional 
discount.  The  object  of  a  party  keeping  two  bankers  is  usually 
to  get  as  much  accommodation  as  he  can  from  each.  If  an  ac- 
count is  brought  from  another  bank,  the  reason  of  the  removal 
should  be  distinctly  stated,  and  the  banker  will  accept  or  reject 
it,  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  bad  policy  in  a  banker  to  at- 
tempt to  draw  away  the  connexions  of  another  bank,  by  offering 
them  greater  accommodation.  It  is  also  usually  bad  policy  to  take 
the  accounts  of  parties  residing  at  a  distance,  as  their  transactions 
do  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  banker ;  and  the  fact  of  their 
passing  by  the  banks  in  their  neighbourhood  to  go  elsewhere,  is 
one  that  should  excite  suspicion.  It  is  not  advisable  for  London 
bankers  to  take  the  loan  or  discount  accounts  of  private  indi- 
viduals who  reside  in  the  country.  They  should  be  referred  to 
the  bankers  in  their  own  districts. 

A  banker  will  take  means  for  obtaining  and  recording  informa- 
tion. He  bhould  not,  as  we  have  said,  keep  anv  books  himself. 
But  he  ought  always  to  have  in  his  room,  reaay  for  immediate 
reference,  if  necessary,  "the  General  Balance  Book,"  containing 
the  weekly  balances  of  the  general  ledger,  which  vvill  show  the 
weekly  progress  of  his  business  for  several  years  past, — "  the 
Daily  Balance  Book,"  showing  the  daily  balance  to  the  credit 
of  each  of  his  customers  in  the  current-account  ledger, — "the 
Weekly  Discount  Balance  Book,"  showing  the  amount  of  dis- 
counts, loans,  or  other  advances  which  each  customer  has  every 
Saturday  night, —  "  the  Inspection  Book,"  showing  the  amount 
of  bills  beanng  the  names  of  houses  who  do  not  keep  an  account 
with  him, — "  tne  Information  Book,"  containing  the  character  of 
all  the  houses  about  whom  he  has  had  occasion  to  make  inquiries, 
— and,  finally,  "  a  Private  Memorandum  Book,"  in  which  is  en- 
tered any  special  agreements  that  he  has  made  with  his  customers. 
It  is  also  useful  to  a  banker  to  have  a  list  of  his  customers,  clas- 
sified according  to  their  trades  or  professions — such  as  com  mer- 
chants, leather  factors,  grocers,  solicitors,  &c.  &c.  The  banker 
would  thus  see  at  a  glance  among  what  classes  of  society  his 
connexions  lay.  When  any  public  event  was  likely  to  affect  any 
class — such,  for  instance,  as  the  com  merchants — he  would  see 
how  many  of  bis  customers  are  likely  to  be  affected.    By  thus. 
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too,  bearing  in  mind  the  trade  or  profession, of  his  customers,  he 
would  be  able  to  judge  more  readily  whether  the  bills  they  brought 
him  for  discount  had  arisen  out  of  their  business  transactions. 

The  operation  which  is  called  "nursinjj  an  account,"  sometimes 
requires  considerable  prudence,  tact,  ancTperseverance.  A  banker 
having  made  considerable  advances  to  a  customer,  suddenly  dis- 
covers that  the  party  is  not  worthy  of  the  confidence  he  has 
placed  in  him.  If  these  advances  should  be  called  up,  or  discon- 
tinued, the  customer  will  break,  and  the  banker  sustain  loss.  The 
banker  must  be  governed  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  It  is 
sometimes  best  to  continue  to  discount  the  good  bills,  and  refuse 
those  of  a  diflFerent  character;  and  thus  gradually  weed  the  ac- 
count of  all  the  inferior  securities.  Sometimes  he  may  get  the 
customer  to  stipulate  that  he  will  diminish  his  advances  by  certain 
fixed  amounts,  at  certain  periods;  and  thus,  by  alternately  refusing 
and  complying,  the  banker  may  at  length  place  himself  in  a  state 
of  security.  At  other  times,  the  banker  may  oflFer  to  make  still 
further  advances,  on  condition  of  receiving  good  security  also  for 
what  has  been  already  advanced.  This  plan  is  advisable,  when 
the  additional  advance  is  not  proportionabiy  large,  and  the  security 
is  not  inconvertible,  otherwise  the  plan  is  sometimes  a  hazardous 
one.  It  requires  some  courage  to  look  a  loss  in  the  face.  And 
it  has  occurred  that  a  banker,  rather  than  sustain  a  small  loss, 
will  consent  to  make  a  further  large  advance  upon  inconvertible 
security;  and  the  locking  up  of  this  large  advance  for  an  indefinite 
period,  has  proved  the  greater  evil  of  the  two.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  largest  losses  of  fallen  banks  have  been  made  in  this  way. 
They  have,  in  the  first  instance,  made  an  imprudent  advance; 
rather  than  sustain  this  loss  at  once,  they  have  made  a  further  ad- 
vance, with  a  view  to  prevent  it.  The  advance  has  at  last  become 
so  large,  that  if  the  customer  falls,  the  bank  must  fall  too;  for  the 
sake  of  self-existence,  further  advances  are  then  made;  these  too 
are  found  ineffectual,  and  ultimately  the  customer  and  the  bank 
fall  together. 

6.  Banking  as  an  art  includes  the  selection  of  the  kind 
of  securities  on  which  the  bank  will  make  advances. 

A  London  banker  is  always  anxious  to  avoid  dead  loans.  Loans 
are  usually  specific  advances  for  specified  times,  either  with  or 
without  security.  In  London,  advances  are  generally  made  by 
loans ;  in  the  country,  by  overdrafts.  The  difference  arises  from 
the  different  modes  of  conducting  an  account.  In  London,  the 
banker  is  paid  by  the  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  ac- 
count. A  customer  who  wants  an  advance,  takes  a  loan  of  such 
an  amount  as  shall  not  require  him  to  keep  less  than  his  usual 
balance.    The  loan  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  nis  current  account^ 
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until  the  time  arrives  for  its  repayment,  and  then  he  is  debited 
for  the  principal  and  the  interest.  The  country  banker  is  paid 
by  a  commission,  and  hence  the  advance  to  a  customer  is  made 
by  his  overdrawing  the  account,  and  he  is  charged  interest  only 
on  the  amount  overdrawn. 

Loans  are  divided  into  short  loans  and  dead  loans.  Short  loans 
are  usually  the  practice  of  the  London  bankers:  a  time  is  fixed 
for  their  repayment.  Dead  loans  are  those  for  the  payment  of 
which  there  is  no  specified  time;  or  where  the  party  has  failed  to 
make  the  repayment  at  the  time  agreed  upon.  In  this  case,  too, 
the  loan  has  usually  been  made  upon  dead — that  is,  upon  incon- 
vertible security.  Without  great  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
banker,  short  loans  are  very  apt  to  become  dead  loans.  A  loan 
is  first  made  for  two  or  three  months;  the  time  arrives,  and  the 
customer  cannot  pay;  then  the  loan  is  renewed,  and  renewed,  and 
renewed,  and  ultimately  the  customer  fails,  and  the  banker  has 
to  fall  back  upon  his  securities. 

The  rule  of  a  banker  is,  never  to  make  auy  advances,  directly 
or  indirectly,  upon  deeds,  or  any  other  dead  security.  But  this 
rule,  like  all  other  general  rules,  must  have  exceptions,  and  whien 
it  is  proper  to  make  an  exception,  is  a  matter  that  must  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  banker.  He  should,  however,  exercise 
this  discretion  with  caution  and  prudence,  and  not  deviate  from 
the  rule  without  a  special  reason  to  justify  such  deviation. 

Among  country  bankers,  in  agricultural  districts,  advances  upon 
deeds  are  not  considered  so  objectionable  as  in  London.  A  landed 
proprietor,  who  wants  a  temporary  advance,  places  his  deeds  in 
the  hands  of  his  banker,  and  takes  what  he  requires.  The  banker 
thinks  he  can  have  no  better  security;  but  the  loan  is  usually  for 
only  a  moderate  amount,  and  is  paid  off  within  a  reasonable  time* 
In  the  country  the  character  and  circumstances  of  every  man  is 
known.  A  landlord  who  wants  an  advance  to  meet  immediate 
demands,  until  his  rents  come  in,  seems  fairly  entitled  to  assist- 
ance from  his  banker.  But  should  a  landlord,  who  is  living  beyond 
his  income,  ask  for  an  advance  almost  equal  to  the  value  of  his 
deeds,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  obtain  it.  Every  banker  is  aware, 
that  when  deeds  are  lodged  as  security  for  loans,  or  discounts  of 
any  kind,  interest  upon  the  advance  cannot  be  charged  at  a  higher 
rate  than  five  per  cent 

Another  kind  of  security  is  bills  of  lading,  and  dock  warrants. 
Advances  upon  securities  such  as  these  must  be  considered  as 
beyond  the  rules  which  prudent  bankers  lay  down  for  their  own 
government;  they  can  only  be  justified  by  the  special  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  In  advancing  upon  bills  of  lading,  the 
banker  must  see  that  he  has  all  the  hills  of  the  set;  for  if  ne  has 
not  all,  the  holder  of  the  absent  bill  may  get  possession  of  the 
property.    It  is  also  necessary  that  he  have  the  policy  of  assar- 
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anc^  that,  in  case  tli^  ship  be  lost,  he  maj  claim  the  ralue  from 
the  insurers.  In  advances  upon  dock  warrants,  the  banker  should 
know  that  the  value  of  the  goods  is  equal  to  his  advances,  and 
will  also  give  him  a  margb,  as  a  security  against  any  faU  in  the 
market  price.  But,  in  truth,  no  banker  should  readily  inake  ad- 
vances upon  such  securities.  Now  and  then  be  may  take  them 
as  collateral  security,  for  an  advance  to  a  customer  who  is  other- 
wise respectable;  but  if  a  customer  requires  such  advances  fre- 
quently, not  to  say  constantly,  it  shows  that  he  is  conducting  his 
business  in  a  way  that  will  not  ultimately  be  either  for  his  own 
advantage,  or  that  of  his  banker. 

A  banker  should  never  make  any  advances  upon  life  policies. 
They  may  become  void,  should  the  party  commit  suicide,  or  die  by 
the  hand  of  justice,  or  in  a  duel;  or  if  he  go  without  permission  to 
certain  foreign  countries.  The  payment  may  be  disputed,  upon 
the  ground  that  some  deception  or  concealment  was  practised 
when  the  policy  was  obtained.  And,  in  all  cases,  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  continued  payment  of  the  premiums. 

7.  Banking  as  an  art  includes  the  regulation  of  the 
amount  of  cash  to  be  kept  in  the  till. 

The  amount  of  money  which  a  banker  will  keep  in  his  till 
depends  upon  circumstances.  First,  the  amount  of  his  deposits.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  thatwhen  hisdeposits  are  large,hewill  keep  more 
money  to  meet  them  than  when  his  deposits  are  small. — Secondly, 
the  amount  of  his  daily  payments.  These  will  not  at  all  times  cor- 
respond with  the  amount  of  the  deposits ;  for  some  accounts  are 
more  operative  than  others.  On  commercial  accounts,  for  instance, 
the  payments  will  be  much  heavier  in  proportion  to  the  average 
balance  than  on  accounts  which  are  not  commercial.  The  city 
bankers  pay  much  larger  sums  every  day  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  deposits,  than  the  bankers  at  the  west-end. — 
Thirdly,  if  a  banker  issues  notes,  he  will  keep  a  less  amount  of 
other  money  in  his  till.  The  popular  opinion  is,  that  he  keeps 
more,  as  he  has  to  provide  payment  for  his  notes  as  well  as  his 
deposits.  This  is  true  in  seasons  of  pressure.  But  in  ordinary 
times  he  keeps  less,  as  he  pays  the  cheques  drawn  on  account  of 
his  deposits  with  his  notes,  and  these  notes  often  get  into  the 
hands  of  another  banker,  with  whom  he  settles  by  a  draft  on 
London.  His  reserve  to  meet  his  notes  is  kept,  not  in  his  own 
till,  but  in  London,  where  it  probably  yields  him  interest.  Indeed, 
when  his  deposits  are  withdrawn  in  large  amounts,  they  are  more 
usually  withdrawn  by  a  draft  on  London  than  in  any  other  way» 
— ^Fourthly,  the  number  of  the  branches.  If  a  bank  has  many 
branches,  the  total  amount  of  cash  kept  in  the  tills  of  the  head 
office  and  all  the  branches  put  together,  will  be  considerably  more 
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than  would  be  required  if  the  whole  of  the  business  were  collected 
into  one  place.  In  the  case  of  a  run  the  diflFerence  is  considerable, 
as  every  point  open  to  attack  must  be  well  fortified.  The  stoppage 
of  one  branch,  even  for  a  short  time,  would  bring  discredit  upon 
the  whole  establishment. — ^Fifthly,  in  London  the  amount  of  notes 
to  be  kept  in  till  will  be  affected  by  the  privilege  of  clearing. 
Those  bankers  that  "clear,"  can  pay  bills  and  cheques  upon  them 
by  the  bills  and  cheques  they  have  upon  other  bankers.  Those 
banks  that  do  not  clear  must  pay  all  the  bills  and  cheques  upon 
them  in  bank  notes  before  they  receive  payment  of  the  bills  and 
cheques  they  have  upon  other  bankers.  Hence  they  must  lock  up 
every  night  with  a  larger  amount  of  cash  in  their  vaults. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  with  every  banker  the  amount  in  the 
till  will  fluctuate  from  day  to  day.  Though  a  banker  has  a  certain 
average  amount  in  his  own  mind,  below  or  above  which  he  does 
not  swerve  very  widely,  yet  the  cash-book  will  seldom  be  exactly 
this  amount.  Sometimes  he  will  strengthen  his  till,  in  the  prospect 
of  large  payments  that  may  come  upon  him- suddenly.  At  other 
times  he  will  run  his  till  low  for  a  day  or  two,  in  expectation  of 
large  sums  that  will  shortly  be  due  to  nim.  During  tne  day,  too, 
either  the  receipts  or  the  payments  may  be  heavier  than  he  ex-v 
pected,  and  hence,  now  and  then,  the  cashier  reports  to  the  chief 
clerk  or  to  the  banker  the  state  of  the  till,  in  order  that,  if  neces- 
sary, it  may  be  replenished.  The  temperament  of  a  banker,  too, 
has  some  effect  in  this  case.  Some  bankers  are  so  cautious  that 
they  will  "lock  up"  with  a  large  amount  of  cash ;  others  are  so 
anxious  to  make  profit,  that  they  will  keep  their  cash  very  low. 
The  state  of  the  money  market  will  also  influence  the  tills  of  the 
bankers.  When  money  is  abundant  a  banker  will  lock  up  with 
more  money  than  he  wants,  because  he  cannot  employ  his  funds. 
When  money  is  so  scarce  as  to  betoken  a  pressure,  he  will  also 
lock  up  strong,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  In  fact, 
there  can  be  no  general  rule  for  regulating  the  amount  of  the  till. 
Every  banker  must  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  his  own  bank. 
The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  consider  that  their  reserve 
in  bank  notes  and  gold  should  be  equal  to  about  one-third  of  their 
deposits.  Erom  the  accounts  published  by  some  of  the  London 
joint-stock  banks,  it  would  appear  that  the  "  cash  in  hand "  is 
equal  to  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  their  liabilities.  Even 
this,  we  conjecture,  is  a  higher  proportion  than  that  which  is 
generally  kept  by  London  bankers,  especially  by  those  who  settle 
their  accounts  with  each  other  at  the  clearing  house. 

8.  Banking  as  an  art  includes  the  proper  investment  of 

the  surplus  funds  x)f  the  bank. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  Government  stock,  consols  are  the  best, 
as  there  is  a  more  ready  market  for  this  kind  of  stock,  and  money> 
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can  usually  be  borrowed  on  them  until  the  next  account  day ;  so 
that,  if  a  banker  has  only  a  temporary  demand  for  money,  he  may 
thus  obtain  it  at  a  moaerate  interest,  when,  by  selling  his  stock 
at  that  .time,  he  might  sustain  loss.  The  Bank  of  England  has 
recourse,  sometimes,  to  this  mode  of  strengthening  her  reserve. 
Sometimes,  too,  a  banker  may  make  a  profit  by  lending  his  consols. 
At  the  monthly  settlings,  among  the  brokers,  stock  is  sometimes 
in  demand,  and  money  may  be  obtained  upon  consols,  until  the 
next  settling,  without  paymg  any  interest ;  and  the  banker  may 
employ  the  money  in  the  meantime.  As,  however,  the  rate  of 
interest  is  usually  low  in  such  seasons,  his  profit  will  rarely  be 
great. 

It  is  not  advisable,  however,  that  all  the  stock  a  banker  holds 
should  consist  of  consols.  For  a  month  before  the  payment  of 
the  dividends  in  January  and  July,  this  stock  is  shut,  and  during 
those  times  he  can  neither  sell  his  stock,  nor  borrow  money  upon 
it.  This  may  be  inconvenient,  and  he  can  only  avoid  this  incon- 
venience by  selling  or  lending  his  consols,  just  before  the  shutting, 
on  the  best  terms  he  can.  To  avoid  either  of  these  alternatives, 
it  is  better  he  should  divide  his  stock,  and  hold  half  the  amount 
in  consols,  and  half  in  reduced  3,  or  in  the  3|  per  cents.  The 
dividends  on  these  latter  stocks  are  payable  in  April  and  October, 
so  that  by  this  means  the  banker  will  always  hold  an  open  stock : 
when  consols  are  shut,  the  reduced  3  aud  the  3i  per  cents,  are 
open,  and  vice  versa.  There  are  no  time  bargains  in  the  reduced 
3  per  cents.,  or  in  the  3J  per  cents. ;  but  in  ordinary  times  money 
can  be  borrowed  on  them  at  the  market  rate  of  interest.  Li 
seasons  of  pressure  these  are  not  so  saleable  as  consols.  Bank 
stock,  India  stock,  and  long  annuities,  not  being  readily  con- 
vertible, are  not  generally  good  investments  for  bankers. 

Some  bankers  avoid  all  Government  stock,  and  give  a  preference 
to  exchequer  bills.  They  have  some  advantages.  As  the  Govern- 
ment must  pay  the  amount  demanded  in  March  or  June,  when 
they  become  due,  there  can  be  no  loss  beyond  the  amount  of  the 
premium  at  which  they  were  purchased.  A  banker,  too,  can 
borrow  money  upon  them  quietly  and  secretly.  A  transfer  of 
stock  is  ^Iways  known,  and,  if  for  a  large  amount,  will,  when 
money  is  scarce,  excite  notice,  and  give  the  impression  that  the 
banker  is  compelled  to  realize  some  of  his  securities,  to  meet 
demands  made  upon  him  by  his  depositors.  But  a  banker  can 
hand  his  exchequer  bills  to  a  stock-broker,  who  will  bring  him 
the  money,  and  the  party  who  has  granted  the  loan  will  know 
nothing  about  the  party  for  whom  it  was  required.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  disadvantages.  Almost  every  change  in  the 
market  value  of  money  affects  the  price  of  exchequer  bills,  and 
whenever  money  becomes  abundant,  the  Grovemment  are  very  apt 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  much  below  that  which  can  do 
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obtained  from  consols.  But  a  greater  objection  is,  that  even  m 
ordinary  times,  they  are  hardly  saleable  in  large  amounts.  There 
are  not  now  so  many  exchequer-bill  jobbers  as  formerly,  and  hence 
these  bills  are  not  so  readily  saleable.  On  thLj  account,  the  Bank, 
of  England,  who  were  formerly  large  holders  of  exchequer  billsy 
have  changed  their  system,  and  are  now  holders  of  stock.  The 
Citj  bankers,  too,  prefer  placing  their  money  with  the  bill-brokera 
to  investing  it  in  exchequer  bills.  But  they  are  still  a  favourite 
mode  of  investment  with  bankers  at  the  West-end. 

East  India  bonds  yield  a  higher  interest  than  exchequer  bills, 
and  the  interest  cannot  be  reduced  until  after  twelve  montha' 
notice  from  the  East  India  Company.  But  they  are  by  no  means 
so  saleable.  Money,  however,  may  generally  be  borrowed  upon 
them,  and  the  loans  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  always  announced 
to  be  granted  on  *'  exchequer  bills,  India  bonds,  and  other  ap-« 
proved  securities." 

Bonds  of  corporations,  or  of  public  companies,  are  by  no  means 
proper  investments  for  a  banker,  except  to  a  very  moderate  amount, 
and  when  they  have  a  short  time  to  run.  They  may,  however,  be 
taken  as  security  for  temporary  advances  to  respectable  customers. 

Good  commercial  bills,  of  short  dates,  have  this  advantage  ove& 
Government  stock  or  exchequer  bills,  that  a  banker  is  sure  to 
receive  back  the  same  amount  of  money  which  he  advanced.  He 
can  calculate,  too,  upon  the  time  the  money  will  be  received, 
and  make  his  arrangements  accordingly.  And  if  unexpectedly 
he  should  want  the  money  sooner,  the  oills  can,  in  ordinary  times, 
be  rediscounted  in  the  money  market.  Another  advantage  is, 
that  he  is  able  to  avail  himself  of  any  advance  in  the  current  rate 
of  interest.  He  will  get  no  higher  dividend  from  his  investment 
in  Government  stock,  should  money  afterwards  become  ever  so 
valuable.  But  with  regard  to  bills,  as  they  fall  due  he  will  receive 
a  higher  rate  of  discount  with  the  new  bills  he  may  take,  and  thus, 
as  the  market  rate  of  interest  advances,  his  profits  will  increase. 

The  bankers  of  Lancashire  usually  keep  the  whole  of  their 
reserves  in  bills  of  exchai^e.  If  they  have  a  "  good  bill  case," 
that  is,  a  large  amount  of  good  bills  in  their  case,  they  think 
themselves  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency.  Their  ol^ection  to 
Government  securities  is  founded,  first,  upon  the  low  rate  of 
interest  which  they  yield ;  and  secondly,  the  possibility  of  loss, 
from  fluctuations  in  price.  They  contend,  too,  that  good  bills  of 
exchange  are  more  convertible  than  even  exchequer  bills ;  and, 
even  if  not  convertible,  the  money  comes  back  as  the  bills  fall 
due,  and  thus  the  reserve  is  constantly  replenished. 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  best  for  a  banker  not  to  adopt  exclusively 
any  one  of  the  investments  we  have  noticed,  but  to  distribute  his 
funds  among  them  all.  We  have  seen  that  practical  bankers  of 
high  standing  have  been  in  favour  of  Government  secoritiea,  as 
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being  at  all  times  qonvertible.  The  objection  on  the  part  of  others 
has  been,  that  the  value  of  these  securities  very  much  fluctuates, 
and  as  their  realization  will  be  required  only  in  seasons  of  pressure, 
when  the  funds  are  low,  it  is  sure  to  be  attended  with  loss.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  stated,  with  regard  to  "loans  on 
demand,"  that  the  recent  failures  of  bill-brokers  have  shown  that 
the  "  demand  "  may  not  always  be  readily  met.  And  with  regard 
to  '*  brokers'  bills,"  the  numerous  failures  among  houses  of  the 
first  standing  have  proved  that  great  losses  and  most  inconvenient 
"locks-up"  may  occasionally  take  jjlace  from  such  securities. 
Without  condemning  other  modes  of  investment,  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  favour  (^vemment  securities,  though  fully  conscious 
of  the  losses  they  may  occasionally  produce.  There  is  one  con- 
sideration that  must  be  taken  into  account :  a  bank  that  has  large 
surplus  funds,  if  it  makes  no  investments  in  Grovemment  securities, 
will  be  strongly  tempted  to  invest  their  funds  elsewhere  in  other 
securities  that  may  not  be  so  convertible.  It  is  true  that  more 
interest  may  for  a  time  be  obtained,  but  ultimately  the  bank  may, 
though  in  a  state  of  perfect  solvency,  be  compelled  to  stop  pay- 
ment from  being  unable  to  realize  its  investments. 

Another  advantage  of  a  lai^e  investment  in  Government  secu- 
rities is,  that  the  bank,  by  the  publication  of  its  balance  sheet,  has 
always  the  means  of  showing  to  its  depositors  that  a  large  portion 
of  its  deposits  is  at  all  times  amply  secured.  The  Bank  of  England 
states  the  amount  of  their  "  Grovemment  securities  "  distinct  from 
the  "other  securities."  It  may  so  be  that  the  "other  securities" 
are  as  good  as  the  Government  securities,  and  perhaps  more 
profitable,  but  the  public  do  not  know  that  to  be  tne  case ;  and 
were  all  the  investments  in  "  other  securities,"  they  might  not 
feel  the  same  degree  of  confidence  as  to  the  prompt  repayment  of 
their  deposits.  The  same  principle  applies  to  other  banks.  And 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  between  two  banks  in  similar 
circumstances  as  to  other  respects,  depositors  would  rather  lodge 
their  money  in  a  bank  which  had  a  large  amount  of  Government 
securities  than  in  one  which  had  none. 

9.  Banking  as  an  art  includes  the  proper  distribution  of 
the  profits  among  the  partners. 

The  first  appropriation  of  the  profits  is,  to  pay  to  the  share- 
holders a  dividend  on  the  capital.  But  all  the  profits  are  not 
usually  thus  appropriated ;  a  certain  portion  is  generally  retained 
as  a  rest,  or  surplus  fund,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  guarantee 
fund.  This  last  title  has  led  to  an  erroneous  impression  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  purposes  of  this  fund.  It  is  not  designed 
as  a  guarantee  to  the  depositors  for  the  amount  of  their  deposits 
r— these  are  guaranteed  by  the  paid-up  capital  and  the  liability  of 
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the  shareholders — but  as  a  guarantee  to  the  shareholders  for  the 
uniformity  of  their  dividends.  Should  the  profits  in  any  one  year 
fall  below  the  sum  necessanr  to  pay  the  usual  dividend,  the  defi- 
ciency may  then  be  taken  n:om  the  surplus  or  guarantee  fund. 
The  amount  of  this  fund,  therefore,  will  be  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  the  transactions,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  loss. 
But  it  sometimes  happens  that  after  paying  a  liberal  dividend  the 
surplus  fund  accumulates  far  beyond  the  sum  necessary  for  ihe 
above  purpose.  In  this  case  a  portion  of  the  fund  may  be  em- 
ployed either  in  still  further  increasing  the  dividend,  or  it  may  be 
distributed  to  the  shareholders  in  the  form  of  bonuses,  or  it  may 
be  added  to  the  capital.  The  course  to  be  adopted  must  depend 
upon  circumstances.  When  the  capital  is  small,  it  will  probably 
be  best  to  make  an  addition  from  the  surplus  fund ;  but  when  the 
capital  is  sufficiently  large,  the  best  way  will  be  to  give  an  occa- 
sional bonus  to  the  proprietors.  This  is  usually  better  than  in- 
creasing the  dividend,  tor  if  the  dividend  be  once  increased,  the 
9ame  rate  of  dividend  will  always  be  expected.  And  it  is  better 
not  to  make  any  advance,  unless  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  same  rate  will  always  be  maintained. 
,  The  Rest,  or  surplus  fund,  or  guarantee  fund,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  consists  of  tlie  accumulation  of  surplus  or  remaining  profits 
ftfter  the  payment  of  the  dividend.  The  object  of  this  fund  is, 
jiot  to  guarantee  the  public  for  the  security  of  their  deposits,  but 
to  guarantee  to  the  shareholders  the  uniformity  of  the  dividend. 
If,  m  any  one  year,  the  profits  fall  below  the  amount  required  to 
pay  the  usual  dividend,  the  deficiency  is  taken  from  the  rest  or 
surplus  fund.  The  amount  of  this  fund  should  be  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  the  business  and  the  probable  loss  that  might  arise  in  con- 
ducting that  business.  If  the  fund  is  five  or  six  times  the  amount 
of  the  deficiency  that  might  possibly  arise  in  making  up  the  annual 
dividend,  it  would  appear  to  be  sufficient.  Yot  if,  after  making 
up  this  deficiency  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  it  should  appear 
that  the  profits  of  the  bank  had  become  permanently  dimimshed, 
then  the  course  would  be  to  reduce  the  dividend,  until  the  surplus 
fund  had  recovered  its  former  amount. 

Banks  that  have  made  large  profits,  have  either  increased  the 
dividend,  or  distributed  them  among  the  shareholders  in  the  form 
of  bonuses,  or  have  added  them  to  the  capital.  The  Bank  of 
England  have  adopted  all  these  plans.  Yet,  after  all  these  distri- 
butions of  increased  dividends,  bonuses,  and  additional  capital,  the 
bank  had  on  the  7th  of  September,  1844,  a  rest,  arising  from 
surplus  profits,  of  3,564,729/.  N  o  other  "  banking  concern  carrying 
on  Dusiness  with  Bank  of  England  notes,"  would  think  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  such  a  rest.  Neither  the  kind  nor  the  extent  of 
business  carried  on  is  ever  likely  to  reauire  anything  like  this 
amount  to  meet  any  occasional  losses.    Ine  amount  is  altogether 
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excessively  disproportionate  to  the  purposes  for  which  a  surplus 
fund  is  usually  applied,  and  at  the  same  time  it  tends  to  give  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  profits  of  the  bank.  This  rest  is  employed 
in  the  business,  and  yields  profits,  but  it  pays  no  dividends,  The 
profits  go  to  swell  the  dividend  on  the  capita))  and  hence  the 
capital  appears  to  yield  a  profit  of  7  per  cent.  But  the  dividend 
of  7  per  cent,  is  not  made  upon  the  capital  alone,  but  on  the 
capital  and  rest  together,  and  hence  upon  the  funds  employed  it 
amounts  t^  only  about  5  J  per  cent. 

10.  Banking  as  an  art  includes  on  the  part  of  the  banker 
the  cultivation  of  those  dispositions  and  habits  which  are 
conducive  to  his  success. 

But  though  wisdom — or,  in  other  words,  a  high  degree  of 
common  sense — does  not  imply  the  possession  of  any  remarkable 
talent,  (the  undue  development  of  any  one  faculty,)  it  always 
implies  the  absence  of  any  remarkable  defect.  One  great  defect 
in  a  banker  is  a  want  of  decision.  A  banker  ou^ht  to  know  how 
to  balance  the  evidence  on  each  side  of  a  question,  and  to  arrive 
speedily  at  a  just  conclusion.  Another  defect  is  a  want  of  firmness. 
A  banker  having,  after  a  mature  consideration,  made  up  his  mind, 
should  be  capable  of  a  strict  adherence  to  his  previous  determina- 
tion :  he  should  know  when  to  say  No;  and  having  once  said  No, 
he  should  adhere  to  it.  Another  defect  is  that  of  being  swayed  by 
any  personal  or  constitutional  prepossession.  Almost  every  man 
—not  excepting  even  the  banker — has  a  sin  by  which  he  is  most 
easily  beset ;  a  constitutional  defect,  against  which  it  is  necessary 
lie  should  be  upon  his  guard. 

A  banker  should  have  a  talent  for  selecting  suitable  instruments. 
He  ought  not  only  to  know  himself,  he  ought  also  to  have  a 
capacity  for  knowing  others.  He  should  know  how  to  choose 
proper  clerks  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  He 
should  know  also  what  parties  to  employ  to  procure  him  confi- 
dential information  as  to  the  character  ana  circumstances  of  com- 
mercial houses,  or  of  individuals.  He  should  know  how  to  choose 
his  partners  or  coadjutors ;  and  should  endeavour  to  select  those 
who  possess  qualifications  in  which  he  is  himself  deficient.  In  all 
cases,  when  he  has  any  object  to  effect,  he  should  know  how  to 
make  use  of  other  men, 

A  banker  should  know  how  to  economise  his  own  time.  One 
mode  of  doing  this  will  be,  as  we  have  intimated,  to  assign  inferior 
duties  to  others.  Another  mode  is,  to  make  his  interviews  with 
his  customers,  or  with  other  parties,  as  short  as  he  can.  He 
should  not  encourage  conversation  upon  any  other  topic  than  that 
which  is  the  occasion  of  the  interview.  Jie  had  better  receive  his 
customers  standing;  as  in  that  case  they  will  stand  too,  and  are 
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not  likely  to  remain  so  long  as  if  they  were  to  sit  down.  And 
the  furniture  of  the  room  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  customer, 
if  he  sit  down,  should  sit  near  the  door,  so  that  he  may  depart 
whenever  disposed.  He  is  not  likely  to  remain  so  long  as  if 
seated  comfortably  by  the  fireside.  It  is  also  desirable  that  hia 
room  should  be  so  placed  with  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
building,  that  while  it  has  one  door  open  to  the  public,  it  should 
have  another  door  opening  into  the  office ;  so  that  he  may  easily 
pass  into  the  office,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  a  customer's  account, 
or  to  consult  with  himself  or  another  person,  in  doubtful  cases, 
as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted.  It  is  not  advisable  thai  the  cus- 
tomer who  applies,  for  instance,  to  have  a  heavy  bill  discounted, 
should  witness  the  hesitation  or  the  deliberation  of  the  banker. 
Hence  it  is  better,  when  it  can  be  done,  to  establish  the  practice 
of  the  customer  giving  the  bills  to  a  cldrk,  who  shall  bring  them 
into  the  banker's  room,  and  take  back  his  reply. 

Wisdom  implies  prudence  and  discretion,  and  these  shonld 
regulate  the  whole  conduct  of  a  banker,  not  merely  when  engaged 
in  banking  transactions,  but  at  all  other  times.  We  may  apply  to 
a  banker  the  language  we  have  elsewhere  applied  to  a  merchant : 
— "  The  amusements  of  a  merchant  should  correspond  with  his 
character.  He  should  never  engage  in  those  recreations  which 
partake  of  the  nature  of  gambling,  and  but  seldom  in  those  of  a 
frivolous  description.  A  judge  is  not  always  on  the  bench,  a 
clergyman  is  not  always  in  the  pulpit,  nor  is  a  merchant  always 
on  'change ;  but  each  is  expected  at  all  times  to.abstain  from  any 
amusements  which  are  not  consistent  with  his  professional  char 
raoter.  The  credit  of  a  merchant  depends  not  merely  on  his 
wealth,  but  also  upon  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  his 
personal  qualities ;  and  he  should  cultivate  a  reputation  for  pru- 
dence and  propriety  of  conduct,  as  part  of  his  stock  in  trade." 


SECTION  II. 

OF  BANKING  AS  A  SCIENCE. 


The  science  of  Banking  forms  a  portion  of  the  science 
of  wealth — a  science  which  is  usually  called  political 
economy.  It  is  the  object  of  the  science  of  Banking  to 
teach  some  of  the  means  by  which  nations  acquire  wealth. 
Such  of  its  doctrines  or  principles  as  reason  and  experience 
show  to  be  well  founded  constitute  the  science.    Political 
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economy  is  usually  divided  into  production,  distribution, 
interchaDge,  and  consumpticm.  Banking  may  perhaps  be 
properly  placed  under  the  head  of  interchange,  though 
many  of  its  operations  have  an  intimate  connexion  with 
production  and  distribution.  In  the  exposition  of  the 
science  of  Banking  I  shall  follow  the  same  course  which 
in  the  precedii^  Section  I  have  followed  with  reference  to 
the  art.  I  shall  specify  those  branches  of  inquiry  which, 
as  I  conceive,  are  included  in  the  science,  and  illustrate 
them  by  extracts  from  my  own  writings. 

I.  Banking  as  a  science  includes  a  view  of  those  con- 
ditions in  society  which  are  antecedent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  banking  institutions. 

The  state  of  banking  in  any  country  furnishes  a  criterion  of  the 
state  of  society  which  Caere  exists.  The  following  ajre  the  principal 
circumstances  denoted  by  the  formation  of  banks, 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  bank  indicates  the  security  of  private 
property.  Not  only  must  the  right  of  private  property  be  recog- 
nised and  estabhshed,  but  a  form  of  government  must  be  framed 
which  is  sufficiently  strong  and  just  to  secure  to  each  individual  the 
possession  of  his  right.  If  the  government  be  too  feeble  to  protect 
one  individual  of  the  community  against  the  rapacity  of  another ; 
or  be  despotic  and  tyrannical,  so  as  not  to  circumscribe  its  own 
claims  within  the  Umits  of  law  and  justice,  few  banks  wiU  be 
established.  The  former  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Europe  under  the  feudal  system,  and  is  now  the  case  with  all 
countries  which  are  not  far  advanced  in  civiUzation.  The  latter 
is  the  case  with  the  despotic  governments  of  eastern  countries. 
Here  the  possession  of  property  is  attended  with  danger.  A  rich 
man  may  be  sacrificed  by  the  government,  and  his  wealth  confis- 
cated. In  such  a  state,  men  who  have  property  will,  if  possible, 
conceal  it.  To  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  banker  would  be  to 
invite  the  government  to  take  possession  of  it.  Besides,  who,  in 
such  a  state,  would  carry  on  the  business  of  a  banker  P  who  would 
undertake  the  custody  of  other  people's  property,  if  by  that  means 
he  endangered  his  head?  Little  would  the  government  care 
whether  the  property  in  the  banker's  hands  belonged  to  himself 
or  to  others.  It  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  know  in  what  place 
the  treasure  was  to  be  found.  Pretexts  could  easily  be  supplied, 
sufficient  in  the  ruler's  own  judgment  to  justify  his  beheading  the 
culprit,  and  seizing  on  all  the  wealth  in  his  possession.  Hence 
we  find  few  banks  m  such  countries. 

Nor  do  we  find  that  banking  flourished  in  this  or  any  other 
country  during  the  existence  of  the  feudal  system.  Private 
property  was  not  then  sufficiently  secure.    The  rapacity  of  the 
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.  barons,  and  the  wars  they  often  carried  on  against  each  othei*, 
would  soon  have  dispersed  the  wealth  that  might  have  been  accu- 
mulated. Persons  who  had  money,  buried  it  in  the  earth.  During 
the  middle  ages,  the  chief  bank  was  that  of  Venice.  In  that  state 
the  feudal  system  did  not  exist.  Yenice  was  an  aristocratical 
republic.  The  nobles  possessed  all  the  power  in  the  State ;  but 
then  they  possessed  that  power  in  their  collective,  and  not  in  their 
individual  capacity.  No  individual  nobleman  had  a  right  to 
oppress  a  citizen.  He  had  no  serfs  or  slaves  to  labour  on  his 
estate.  He  was  amenable  to  the  laws  which  were  established  by 
the  Senate ;  and  these  laws  restrained  as  effectually  the  ambition 
of  individual  nobles  as  of  private  citizens.  However  inferior  the 
government  of  Venice  may  have  been  to  those  of  modern  times, 
it  was  certainly  far  superior  to  any  of  the  governments  by  which 
it  was  surrounded.  Venice  was  a  commercial  state,  and  a  state 
cannot  long  remain  commercial  unless  the  right  of  private  property 
be  well  secured.    Commerce  and  liberty  gave  rise  to  banlcing. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  bank  indicates  some  degree  of  internal 
trade.  Banks  are  established  to  grant  facilities  to  trade ;  and  if 
there  be  no  trade,  there  will  be  no  banks.  It  is  not  the  banks  that 
give  rise  to  the  trade,  it  is  the  trade  that  gives  rise  to  the  banks ; 
though,  after  trade  is  established,  the  institution  of  a  bank  extends 
the  trade.  One  branch  of  the  banking  business  is  to  transmit 
money  to  distant  pkces ;  but  for  this  there  can  be  no  occasion,  if 
there  be  no  trade  oetween  distant  places.  Banks  grant  pecuniary 
accommodation  to  the  manufacturer.  But  manufactures  must  be 
too  limited  to  need  supplies  from  a  bank  if  all  the  articled  manu- 
factured are  consumed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Such 
manufacturers  can  never  be  sufficiently  wealthy  to  want  a  place 
of  deposit  for  their  superfluous  capital,  nor  can  their  business  be 
sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  bank  for 
their  accommodation. 

The  want  of  a  free  commercial  intercourse  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  was  a  great  obstacle  to  trade,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  establishment  of  banks,  under  the  feudal  system. 
Each  baron  was  to  a  certain  degree  au  absolute  monarch  on  his 
own  estate.  He  imposed  what  taxes  he  pleased  on  all  ^oods  re- 
moved from  his  territory,  or  which  were  even  conveyed  through 
his  lauds.  The  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  was  regulated  at  his 
pleasure ;  and  as  each  baron  possessed  the  same  power,  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  their  respective  estates  was  in  a 
manner  interdicted. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  bank  indicates  that  the  practice 
has  been  introduced  of  dealing  upon  credit.  A  banker  is  a 
dealer  in  capital.  He  is  the  intermediate  party  between  the 
borrower  ana  the  lender.  He  borrows  of  those  who  have  money 
to  lend,  and  he  lends  .to  those  who  want  to  borrow.    But  this 
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cannot  be  done  'without  credit. — On  both  sides  there  must  be 
trust,  'the  parties  who  lend  must  trust  the  banker,  and  he 
must  trust  those  who  borrow  of  him.  But  this  will  not  be  done 
until  commerce  is  so  far  advanced  that  transactions  of  consider- 
able importance  are  performed  upon  credit.  In  the  infancy  of 
commerce  all  ;trade  is  carried  on  with  ready  money.  Before 
good  roads  are  formed  and  posts  are  established,  trade  between 
distant  places  is  carried  on  by  merchants  in  a  body,  who  associate 
together  in  considerable  numbers,  and  meet  at  fixed  times  at 
particular  places,  whence  they  commence  their  journey  to  the 
country  with  which  they  intend  to  traffic. — When  arrived  at  the 
place  where  the  market  is  held,  they  dispose  of  their  goods  for 
ready  money.  They  then  lay  out  their  money  in  the  purchase  of 
other  goods  with  which  they  return.  Such  was  the  practice  with 
the  merchants  of  the  East,  who  formed  the  immense  caravans 
that  formerly  traded  between  Europe  and  India ;  and  such  is  the 
practice  of  similar  caravans  that  now  trade  between  Egypt  and 
Mecca.  In  these  cases  all  the  transactions  are  carried  on  by 
ready  money.  The  bankers  (if  such  they  may  be  called)  are  mere 
money-changers.  They  exchange  the  money  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live  for  the  monies  of  other  oountries.  Such  was 
probably  the  business  of  the  money-changers  who  were  expelled 
from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem :  such  too  was  the  business  of 
many  persons  in  European  countries  in  former  times. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  bank  indicates  that  capital  has  con- 
siderably accumulated.  Is  a.  bank  intended  for  a  place  of  security  P 
Who*  before  the  accumulation  of  capital,  has  wealth  he  is  anxious 
to  secure  ?  Is  a  bank  intended  as  a  place  of  deposit,  where  those 
who  have  money  may  lend  it  upon  interest  P  But  who,  before  the 
accumulation  of  capital,  has  money  to  lend  P  Is  a  bank  intended 
for  a  place  where  those  who  want  to  borrow  money  may  go  and 
obtain  it  P  But  where,  before  the  accumulation  of  capital,  can  the 
bankers  procure  the  treasure  to  advance  P  It  is  obvious  that 
banking  must  be  a  poor  business  in  a  poor  country — it  is  not 
until  commerce,  and  wealth}  and  luxury  have  extended  widely, 
that  banking  becomes  a  profitable  occupation. 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  bank  indicates  that  it  is  not  deemed 
unjust  to  take  interest  for  the  loan  of  money.  Nothing  can  be 
more  consistent  with  the  principles  of  natural  equity  than  that  he 
who  borrows  money  with  a  view  of  making  a  profit  by  it,  should 
give  to  the  lender  some  portion  of  the  profit  which  he  makes. 
No  doctrine  could  be  more  destructive  to  banking  than  that 
the  taking  of  money  for  the  loan  [of  money  was  sinful ;  and  as 
Ions  as  this  practice  was  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  usury 
little  banking  could  exist.  But  as  commerce  increased  this 
doctrine  became  obsolete.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  this 
sentiment  was  unjust  and  injurious,  and  that  however  well  it 
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might  bave  beenadapted  to  an  Eastern  agricultural  nation,  it  was 
altogether  inapplicable  to  the  state  of  modern  commerce. 

The  above  obserrations  appear  to  be  equally  applicable  to  all 
banks,  whether  public  or  private.  Without  the  security  of  property 
— ^without  trade,  credit,  capital,  and  interest,  few  banks  can  be  esta- 
blished. And  whenever  a  new  bank  is  established  in  consequence 
of  the  additional  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  shows  that  the 
trade,  capital,  and  wealth  of  that  place  are  on  the  increase,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  bank  will  probably  increase  them  to  a  still 
greater  extent. 

II.  Banking  as  a  science  includes  the  effects  produced 
on  society  by  the  various  operations  of  banking. 

1.  Banks  op  Deposit. — A  bank  that  i^ceives  lodgments  of 
money  is  called  a  bank  of  deposit.  A  bank  that  issues  notes  is 
callea  a  bank  of  circulation.  Each  bank  attempts  to  procure 
al}ankino;  capital,  but  by  different  means.  When  a  Dank  of  deposit 
is  opened,  all  the  people  in  the  district,  who  have  money  lying  idle 
in  their  hands,  will  place  the  money  in  the  bank.  This  will  be 
done  by  the  merchants  and  tradesmen,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  keep^ 
ing  by  them  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  answer  daily  demands ; 
by  the  gentry  and  others  out  of  business,  who  receive  their  rents, 
dividends,  or  other  monies,  periodically,  and  disburse  them  as  they 
have  occasion.  The  various  small  sums  of  money  which  were  lying 
unproductive  in  the  hands  of  numerous  individuals,  will  thus  be 
coUected  into  one  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  banker.  The  banker 
will  retain  a  part  of  this  sum  in  his  till,  to  answer  the  cheques  the 
depositors  may  draw  upon  him  ;  and  with  the  other  part  he  will 
discount  biUs,  or  otherwise  employ  it  in  his  business.  But  if,  instead 
of  a  bank  of  deposit,  a  bank  of  circulation  only  be  established,  then 
the  several  small  sums  of  money  will  remain  unproductive,  as 
before,  in  the  hands  of  various  mdividuals ;  and  the  banker,  in 
discounting  bills,  will  issue  his  own  promissory  notes. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  these  two  kinds  of  banking  are  adapted 
to  produce  precisely  the  same  effects.  In  each  case  a  banking 
capital  is  created,  and  each  capital  is  employed  in  precisely  the 
same  way ;  namely,  in  the  discounting  of  bills.  To  the  parties 
who  have  their  bills  discounted,  it  matters  not  from  what  source 
the  capital  is  raised — the  advantage  is  the  same  to  them — the 
mode  in  which  they  employ  the  money  is  the  same — and  the 
effects  upon  trade  and  commerce  will  be  the  same. 

Banks  of  deposit  serve  to  economise  the  use  of  the  circulating 
medium.  This  is  done  upon  the  principle  of  transfer.  The 
principle  of  transfer  was  one  of  the  nrst  which  was  brought  into 
operation  in  modern  banking.  The  bank  of  Amsterdam  was 
founded  upon  this  principle.  Any  person  who  chose  might  lodge 
money  in  the  bank,  and  might  then  transfer  it  from  his  own  name 
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to  tbat  of  another  person.  All  foreign  bills  of  exchange  were 
required  bv  law  to  be  paid  by  such  transfers.  Although  the 
money  might  at  any  time  be  arawn  out,  either  by  the  original 
depositor  or  hj  the  party  into  whose  name  it  had  been  transferred, 
yet,  in  fact,  tms  was  seldom  done,  because  the  bank  money  was 
more  valtfable  than  the  money  in  common  use,  and  consequently 
bore  a  premium  in  the  market.  The  transfer  of  lodgments  is 
extensively  practised  in  our  own  times.  If  two  persons,  who 
have  an  account  in  the  same  bank,  have  business  transactions  with 
each  other,  the  debtor  will  pay  the  creditor  by  a  cheque  upon  the 
bank.  The  creditor  will  -have  this  cheque  placed  to  his  credit. 
The  amount  of  money  in  the  bank  remains  the  same ;  but  a  certain 

Portion  is  transferred  into  a  different  name  in  the  banker's  books, 
'he  cheque  given  by  the  debtor  is  an  authority  from  the  debtor 
to  the  banker  to  make  this  transfer. 

Here  the  payment  between  the  creditor  aiid  the  debtor  is  made 
without  any  employment  of  money.  No  money  passes  from  one 
to  the  other :  no  money  is  paid  out  or  received  by  the  banker. 
Thus  it  is  that  banks  of  deposit  economise  the  use  of  the  circu- 
lating medium,  and  enable  a  large  amount  of  transactions  to  be 
settled  with  a  small  amount  of  money.  The  money  thus  liberated 
is  employed  by  the  banker  in  makmg  advances,  by  discount  or 
otherwise,  to  his  customers.  Hence  the  principle  of  transfer 
gives  additional  efficiency  to  the  deposit  system,  and  increases  the 
productive  capital  of  the  country.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
two  parties  who  have  dealings  with  each  other  keep  their  accounts 
with  the  same  banker  or  with  different  bankers ;  for,  as  the  bankers 
exchange  their  cheques  with  each  other  at  the  clearing-house,  the 
effect,  as  regards  tlie  public,  is  the  same.  The  deposit  system 
might  thus,  by  means  of  transfers,  be  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as  wholly  to  supersede  the  use  of  a  metallic  currency.  Were 
every  man  to  keep  a  deposit  account  at  a  bank,  and  make  all  his 
payments  by  cheques,  money  might  be  superseded,  and  cheques 
oecome  the  sole  circulating  m^um.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  the  banker  has  the  money  in  his  hands,  or 
the  cheques  would  have  no  value. 

2.  Banks  of  Cibcitlation. — ^A  bank  that  issues  notes  is  called 
a  bank  of  circulation.  The  amount  of  notes  that  any  bank  has  in 
circulation  is  usually  called  by  bankers  "  the  circulation''  Banks 
of  circulation,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  have  all  of  them  had 
to  sustain  heavy  accusations.  I  shall  notice  some  of  these  ch^ges, 
not  with  a  view  of  rebutting  them  in  regard  to  any  individual 
bank,  but  in  order  to  discuss  the  general  principles  by  which  we 
should  be  guided,  in  judging  of  the  effects  proauced  by  banks  of 
circulation. 

The  most  common  charge  against  banks  of  circulation  is,  that 
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they  have  issued  an  excessive  amount  of  their  notes ;  and  thus 
have  encouraged  speculation,  raised  the  price  of  commodities,  and 
led  to  commercial  convulsions  similar  to  that  of  December  1825. 

'Another  charge  that  has  often  been  preferred  against  banks  of 
circulation  is,  that  by  an  increased  issue  of  their  notes  they  have 
caused  a  general  rise  in  prices. 

In  investigating  this  charge,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  what 
are  the  cases  in  which  an  increased  issue  of  notes  may  produce 
a  rise  in  prices. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  if  any  bank  have  the  privilege  of 
issuing  notes,  not  convertible  mto  gold — that  is,  not  payable  in 
gold  on  demand— the  notes  may  be  issued  to  such  an  amount  as 
to  cause  a  considerable  advance  in  prices.  It  is  now  generally 
believed  that  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Restriction  Act,  did  produce  this  effect.  It  may 
also  be  admitted  that  in  a  country  where  there  is  one  chief  bank, 
possessing  an  immense  capital  and  unbounded  confidence,  the 
notes  of  such  a  bank,  even  if  payable  in  gold,  may  be  issued  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  an  advance  of  prices,  until  an  unfa- 
vourable course  of  the  exchange  shall  cause  payment  of  the  notes 
to  be  demanded  in  gold.  Eor  gold  will  not  be  demanded  until 
the  course  of  the  exchange  is  so  unfavourable  as  to  cause  the 
exportation  of  gold  to  be  attended  with  profit.  Hence  the  issues 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  being  at  present  under  no  other  restraint 
than  liability  to  pay  in  gold  on  demand,  may  for  a  time  cause  an 
advance  in  prices. 

In  cases  where  the  increased  issue  of  notes  is  caused  by  the 
increased  quantity  of  commodities  brought  to  market,  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  notes  put  into  circulation  does  not  cause  any 
advance  of  prices.  In  all  agricultural  districts  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  notes,  about  the  season  of  harvest,  to  pay  for  the 
produce  then  brought  to  market.  In  the  south  of  Ireland  the 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  much  greater  in  the  winter,  when 
corn  and  bacon  are  being  exported,  than  in  the  summer  months. 
Almost  every  trade  and  every  kind  of  manufacture  is  carried  on 
with  more  activity  at  some  periods  of  the  year  than  at  others ; 
and  during  the  active  seasons,  when  money  is  in  demand,  more 
notes  are  in  circulation.  These  notes  are  at  such  periods  drawn 
out  of  the  banks,  either  as  repayments  of  money  lodged,  or  by 
discount  of  the  bills  drawn  agamst  the  exported  commodities. 

An  increased  issue  of  notes  often  causes  the  production  of  an 
additional  quantity  of  commodities,  and  in  this  case  does  not  pro- 
duce an  advance  of  prices.  The  issue  of  notes  will  be  either  in 
the  form  of  discounts,  or  loans,  or  the  repayment  of  deposits.  In 
either  case,  the  parties  receiving  the  money  will  spend  it,  and  a 
demand  will  thus  be  occasioned  S)r  a  certain  class  of  commodities. 
If  this  demand  should  not  exceed  the  quantity  that  can  be  readily 
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supplied,  there  will  be  no  advance  of  price.  The  parties  who 
receive  the  money  from  the  banker  may  give  it  to  the  dealer  in 
exchange  for  the  articles  they  purchase.  The  dealer  wishes  to 
replace  the  goods  he  has  sold,  and  passes  the  money  for  more 
goods  to  the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturer  consequently  buys 
more  raw  material  and  employs  more  labourers.  An  increased 
quantity  of  goods  is  thus  produced,  and  exchanged  against  the 
increased  quantity  of  money.  But  while  the  supply  can  keep 
pace  with  the  demand,  the  price  will  remain  the  same;  it  is 
only  when  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  and  the  commo- 
dities are  consequently  comparatively  scarce,  that  the  price  will 
advance. 

In  cases  where  an  increased  issue  of  notes  does  cause  an  advance 
of  price,  the  advance  can  be  but  temporary,  and  this  advance  may 
generally  be  ascribed  to  a  spirit  of  speculation  on  the  part  of  the 
dealers,  and  not  to  an  excessive  issue  on  the  part  of  the  banks. 
As  the  -prices  of  all  commodities  are  regulated  by  the  proportion 
that  may  exist  between  the  demand  and  the  supply,  whenever  an 
increased  issue  of  notes  raises  prices,  it  must  be  eitner  by  increasing 
the  demand  for  commodities,  or  diminishing  the  supply.  The  cases 
in  which  an  increased  issue  of  notes  may  cause  an  advance  of 
prices  are  chiefly  those  in  which  the  money  is  employed  in  pur- 
chasing such  commodities  as  cannot  be  readily  produced  by  human 
labour.  Thus,  if  a  banker  lend  money  to  a  com  merchant  to 
purchase  a  stock  of  com,  he  increases  the  demand  for  corn.  If 
he  lend  money  to  a  farmer  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  rent  without 
selling  his  corn,  he  diminishes  the  supply.  In  both  cases  he  may 
cause  an  advance  in  price.  But  even  in  this  case,  the  most  un- 
popular that  can  well  be  imagined,  the  efiTect  on  price  will  be  but 
temporary :  for  these  speculations  do  not  diminish  the  quantity  of 
corn  in  the  country.  Thi  supplies  now  withheld  must  ultimately 
be  sold,  and  in  proportion  as  they  advance  the  price  when  with- 
held, will  they  lower  the  price  when  brought  to  market.  A  degree 
of  speculation  in  some  commodity  or  other  is  always  on  foot,  and 
occasions  fluctuations  in  the  price.  The  banks  have  no  control 
over  these  speculations,  and  ought  not  to  be  deemed  answerable 
for  the  changes  they  occasion.  To  suppose  that  the  banks  can  so 
regulate  their  issues  as  to  maintain  permanent  prices,  is  to  ascribe 
to  them  a  power  which  they  do  not  possess,  and  which,  if  they 
did  possess,  they  ought  never  to  use. 

There  are  various  cases  wherein  an  increased  issue  of  notes 
causes  a  reduction  of  prices.  The  speculations  which  advance 
prices  are  chiefly  those  carried  on  by  dealers.  The  speculations  of 
producers  who  invest  their  capital  in  new  undertakmgs,  with  the 
view  of  producing  any  given  commodities  at  a  less  cost,  will,  if 
successful,  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  so  far  as  such 
$peculations  are  assisted  by  the  banks,  the  issue  of  notes  thus 
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occasioned  tends  to  the  reduction  of  prices.  An  advance  of  money 
which  enables  a  farmer  to  bestow  a  higher  degree  of  cultiyation 
on  his  land — or  which  enables  a  manufacturer  to  extend  his  busi* 
ness — has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  commodities 
offered  for  sale,  and,  consequently,  to  reduce  the  price.  The  banks, 
too,  by  advancing  capital  on  lower  terms  than  it  could  be  other- 
wise oi)tained,  diminish  the  cost  of  production,  and  consequently 
the  price.  The  banks  still  further  reduce  prices  by  destroying 
monopoly.  In  towns  where  there  are  no  banks,  a  few  monied 
men  have  all  the  trade  in  their  own  hands ;  but  when  a  bank  is 
established,  other  persons  of  character  are  enabled  to  borrow 
capital  of  the  bankers.  Thus  monopoly  is  destroyed,  competition 
is  produced,  and  prices  fall.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business  the  issues  of  the  banks  tend  not  to  advance, 
but  to  lower  prices. 

3.  Banks  op  Remittance. — ^Banks  of  remittance  encourage  the 
trade  of  a  district  in  two  ways  :  First,  by  diminishing  the  prices 
of  commodities.  The  facility  of  conveying  money  has  the  same 
effect  upon  trade  as  a  facility  of  conveying  commodities.  The 
opening  of  good  roads  diminishes  the  expense  of  the  conveyance  of 
goods.  This  cheapness  in  the  convevance  causes  the  commodities 
to  be  sold  at  a  lower  price.  As  the  imports  into  the  town  are 
sold  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  the  exports  are  also  sold  at  a  lower 
price  at  the  place  of  consumption,  the  increased  cheapness  in  both 
casea  increases  the  demand,  and  hence  trade  is  advanced.  The 
cheapness  of  conveying  money  operates  in  the  same  way  as  cheap- 
ness in  the  conveyance  of  goods.  After  the  goods  are  sold,  the 
money  must  be  transmitted.  The  expense  of  remitting  the  money, 
like  the  expense  of  conveying  the  goods,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
item  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  be  t^ken  into  account  in  fixing 
the  price  at  which  the  goods  must  be  sold.  Banks  remit  money 
at  a  less  expense  than  it  can  be  remitted  in  any  other  way. 
Hence  the  merchants  are  enabled  to  sell  their  merchandise  at  a 
lower  price,  and  thereby  consumption  is  increased  and  trade  is 
extended. 

The  second  way  in  which  banks  of  remittance  promote  trade  is 
by  enabling  capital  to  revolve  more  rapidly.  They  cause  money 
to  be  remitted  in  a  shorter  space  of  time.  For  instance,  an  Irish 
butter  merchant  may  purchase  of  a  farmer  a  quantity  of  butter, 
and  ship  it  for  London.  He  may,  on  the  same  day,  draw  a  bill 
for  the  value  of  the  butter,  and  have  it  discounted  at  the  bank. 
With  this  money  he  may  purchase  a  further  quantity  of  butter, 
against  which  he  may  draw  another  bill,  and  have  it  discounted. 
This  operation,  if  he  be  in  good  credit,  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  he  pleasesp  Now,  if  there  be  no  bank  in  the  district,  he  could 
not  get  the  money  for  the  first  shipment  of  butter  until  the  return 
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of  post  from  London,  and  then  he  would  receive  large  Bank  of 
England  notea^  which  he  might  not  easily  be  able  to  get  changed. 
During  this  interval  he  can  make  no  purchases  for  want  of 
money,  and  the  farmer  has  no  sale  for  his  butter :  thus  the  banks 
enable  the  merchants'  capital  to  revolve  several  times  more  rapidly 
than  it  could  otherwise  do.  To  increase  the  rapidity  of  the 
returns  of  capital  has  the  same  effect  as  to  increase  its  amount. 
If  any  given  amount  of  capital,  that  now  revolves  once  in  a  year, 
be  made  to  revolve  twice  in  a  year,  it  will  have  the  same  effect 
upon  trade  as  if  the  amount  of  capital  were  doubled,  and  its  pro- 
gress remained  the  same. 

Banks  of  deposit  encourage  the  trade  and  wealth  of  a  district^ 
by  collecting  together  the  variousi  small  amounts  of  money  that 
previously  lay  idle  in  the  hands  of  the  depositors,  and  employing 
this  sum  in  advances,  by  way  of  loah  or  discount,  to  the  produc- 
tive classes  of  the  commumtv.  The  commodities  thus  produced 
are  remitted  to  a  distant  place  for  sale.  But  in  the  interval 
between  the  transmission  of  the  goods  and  the  return  of  the 
money  for  which  they  may  be  sold,  the  manufacturer  is  deprived 
of  the  use  of  this  amount  of  capital  Banks  of  remittance  guard 
against  this  inconvenience,  and  advance  immediately  to  the  manu- 
facturer the  value  of  the  goods,  by  discounting  his  bill  upon  the 
party  to  whom  they  are  consigned.  By  this  means  he  has  all  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  higher  prices  of  a  distant  sale, 
in  connexion  with  that  prompt  payment  ne  would  obtain  from  a 
home  market.  Thus  it  is,  that  while  banks  of  deposit  enable  the 
capital  of  any  district  to  revolve  more  rapidly  toithin  the  district^ 
banks  of  remittance  enable  it  to  revolve  more  rapidly  with  refer- 
ence to  other  places.  Both  produce  the  same  effect  as  that  positive 
increase  of  capital  which  is  introduced  by  banks  of  circulation. 

4.  Banks  op  Discount. — A  considerable  branch  of  the  business 
of  modem  banking  consists  in  discounting  biUs  of  exchange.  As 
they  have  only  a  short  time  to  run  before  thev  ftdl  due,  the  capital 
advanced  soon  returns ;  and  being  transferable,  thev  can,  if  neces- 
sary, be  re-discounted.  Hence  they  are  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  the  bankers  :  for,  as  the  advances  of  bankers  to 
their  customers  are  made  with  other  people's  money,  and  that 
money  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
the  securities  on  which  those  advances  are  made  should  rapidly 
revolve  and  be  at  all  times  convertible.  By  means  of  bills  of  ex- 
change bankers  can  easily  extend  or  diminish  their  advances  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  they  may  have  to  employ.  If  they  find 
that  the  amount  of  their  deposits  or  the  amount  of  their  circula- 
tion is  diminishing,  they  will  diminish  their  discounts.  If  these 
increase,  they  may  increase  their  discounts. 

The  discounting  of  bills  by  banks  of  circalatioD,  will  have  the 
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same  effect  in  clianging  the  currency  as  the  deposit  accounts,  but 
will  not  operate  so  rapidly.  When  a  bill  is  discounted,  the  banker 
issues  his  own  notes  to  that  amount;  and  when  the  bill  is  paid, 
he  receives  a  part  of  the  amount  in  gold,  silver,  or  in  notes 
of  other  banks.  If,  however,  the  bill  be  not  a  local  bill,  that  is,  if 
it  be  not  payable  in  the  place  in  which  the  bank  is  established,  it 
will  be  paid  in  the  currency  of  the  place  where  it  is  made  payable, 
and  its  payment  will  not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  local 
currency. 

While  the  issue  of  notes  upon  the  deposit  accounts  depends 
altogether  upon  the  depositors,  the  issues  in  the  way  of  discount 
depend  altogether  upon  the  banker ;  he  may  discount  or  not  dis- 
count, as  he  pleases.  If  he  discounts  with  real  capital,  he  does 
not  thereby  increase  the  amount  of  the  currency ;  for  that  capital 
must,  in  some  way  or  other,  have  been  previously  employed.  If 
he  discounts  with  that  portion  of  his  oanking  capital  which  is 
raised  by  deposits,  he  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  the  currency, 
but  gives  it  increased  rapidity.  If  he  discounts  with  that  portion 
of  his  banking  capital  which  is  raised  by  notes,  he  increases  the 
amount  of  the  currency.  As  banks  of  circulation  always  issue 
their  own  notes,  it  would  seem  that  their  discounting  business 
was  carried  on  exclusively  with  this  last  description  of  capital,  but 
it  is  not  so.  It  is  very  possible  for  a  banker  to  issue  his  own 
notes  for  all  the  bills  he  aiscounts,  and  yet  nine-tenths  of  the  bills 
in  his  possession  shall  represent  real  capital :  for  although  in  the 
first  instance  the  banker's  notes  are  given  for  the  bill,  yet  these 
notes  may  not  stay  in  circulation  until  the  bill  becomes  due ;  the 
bill  may  have  three  months  to  run,  the  notes  may  raturn  in  three 
days.  If  the  notes  given  in  exchange  for  the  bills  remain  in  circu- 
lation until  the  bills  become  due,  then  do  the  discounts  create  a 
banking  capital  equal  to  their  own  amount :  but  if  the  bills  have 
three  months  to  run,  and  the  notes  remain  out  only  one  month, 
then  they  create  a  capital  to  only  one-third  of  their  amount,  and 
the  other  two-thirds  must  consist  of  capital  derived  from  other 
sources.  If  the  notes  remain  out  beyond  the  time  the  bills  fall 
due,  then  do  the  discounts  create  a  banking  capital  beyond  their 
own  amount. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  order  to  trace  the  effects  of  banking, 
it  is  necessary  to  mark  particularly  the  way  in  which  bankers 
employ  their  money.  It  is  not  the  creation  of  a  banking  capital, 
but  the  way  in  which  that  capital  is  applied,  that  the  greatest 
effects  are  produced  upon  the  currency,  and  upon  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  a  country.  Money  employed  in  discounting  bills 
drawn  for  value,  will  encourage  trade — if  employed  in  discounting 
accommodation  bills,  it  will  promote  speculation — if  advanced  as 
dead  loans  to  persons  out  oftrade,  it  may  lead  to  extravagance — 
if  invested  in  the  funds,  it  will  raise  their  price  and  reduce  the 
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market  rate  of  interest — if  kept  in  the  till,  it  will  yield  no  profit 
to  the  banker^  and  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  community. 

5.  Loan  Banks. — Loan  banks  are  banks  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  loans  upon  articles  of  merchandise.  Some  are  carried 
on  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  others  from  motives  of  charity. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  empowered  by  its  charter  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  a  loan  bank.  The  following  is  the  twenty- 
sixth  section  of  the  Act :  "  Provided  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  in  any  wise  be  construed  to  hinder  the  said  corpo- 
ration from  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange,  or  in  buying  or  sellmg 
bullion,  gold  or  silver,  or  in  selling  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
whatever,  which  shall  really  and  bond  fide  he  left  or  deposited  with 
the  said  corporation  for  money  lent  or  advanced  thereon,  and  which 
shall  not  be  redeemed  at  the  time  agreed  on,  or  within  three 
months  after,  or  from  selling  such  goods  as  shall  or  may  be  the 
produce  of  lands  purchased  oy  said  corporation."  Li  pursuance 
of  the  privilege  granted  by  this  clause,  the  directors  gave  public 
notice  tnat  they  would  lend  money  at  four  per  cent.,  on  "  plate, 
lead,  tin,  copper,'  steel,  and  iron." 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  was  also  authorized  to  act  as  a  loan  bank. 
The  following  is  one  clause  of  the  Act  by  which  it  was  established 
in  1795  : — "  And  it  is  further  hereby  statute  and  ordained,  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  governor  and  company  to  lend,  upon 
real  or  personal  security,  any  sum  or  sums,  and  to  receive  annual 
rent  for  the  same  at  six  per  cent.,  as  shall  be  ordinary  for  the 
time :  as  also,  that  if  the  person  borrowing,  as  said  is,  shall  not 
make  payment  at  the  term  agreed  upon  with  the  company,  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor  and  company  to  sell  and  dispose  of 
the  security  or  pledge  by  a  public  roup,  lor  the  most  that  can  be 
got,  for  payment  to  them  of  the  principal,  annual  rents,  and 
reasonable  charges,  and  returning  the  overplus  to  the  person  who 
gave  the  said  security  or  pledge. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  were  also  empowered  by  their 
charter,  "  to  lend  to  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  cor- 
porate, such  sum  and  sums  of  money  as  they  should  thinkTfit,  at 
any  interest  not  exceeding  lawful  interest,  on  real  or  personal 
security,  and  particularly  on  pledges  of  any  kind  whatever y  of  any 
goods,  wares,  merchandises,  or  other  effects  whatsoever,  in  such  way 
and  manner  as  to  the  said  company  should  seem  [proper  and  con- 
venient." 

"The  Hibernian  Joint-stock  Loan  Company,"  usually  called, 
the  Hibernian  Bank,  was  formed  in  Dublin  in  1824 :— -"  For  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  and  selling  annuities,  and  all  public  and 
other  securities,  real  and  personal,  in  Ireland,  and  to  advance 
money  and  make  loans  thereof,  on  the  security  of  such  real  and 
personal  security,  at  legal  interest,  and  on  the  security  of  merchan- 
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dise  and  manufactured  goods."  This  company,  however,  has  never 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  loan  bank,  but  has  confined  its  trans* 
actions  to  the  business  of  a  commercial  bank.  It  has  not  the  power 
of  issuing  notes,  but  it  is  a  bank  of  discount  and  of  deposit. 

In  the  same  year  a  society  was  formed  in  London,  called  "  The 
Equitable  Loan  Bank ;"  but,  failing  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, they  never  came  into  operation.  Thus  a  company  that 
might  have  been  useful  to  the  public,  was  crushed  at  its  com- 
mencement through  the  pernicious  absurdities  in  our  law  of 
partnership. 

Capital  advanced,  by  way  of  loan,  on  the  security  of  merchan- 
dise, would  produce  the  same  effects  as  if  advanced  in  the  dis* 
counting  of  bills.  If  a  party  borrows  100/.  on  the  security  of  his 
merchandise,  it  is  the  same  as  though  he  had  sold  his  mercnandise 
for  a  100/.  bill,  and  got  it  discounted  with  the '  banker.  By 
obtaining  this  advance  he  is  enabled  to  hold  over  this  merchan- 
dise for  a  better  market,  and  avoids  a  sacrifice  which  otherwise  he 
might  be  induced  to  make,  in  order  to  raise  the  money  for  urgent 
purposes. 

Every  advance  of  money  by  a  banker,  let  it  be  made  in  what 
way  soever,  is  in  fact  a  loan.  To  discount  a  100/.  bill  that  has 
three  months  to  run,  is  much  the  same  as  to  lend  that  amount  for 
three  months.  The  difference  is,  that  the  banker  has  two  or  more 
securities  instead  of  one ;  the  time  of  repayment  is  fixed,  and  the 
interest  on  the  whole  sum  is  paid  at  the  time  it  is  advanced. 
But  let  one  trader  draw  bills  upon  his  customers,  and  take  them 
to  the  bank  for  discount ;  let  another  trader  give  his  customers 
three  months'  credit  without  drawing  bills,  and  borrow  of  the 
banker  the  amount  of  the  goods  sold ;  it  is  obvious  that  in  each 
case  the  traders  receive  the  same  accommodation,  and  the  effect 
on  commerce  will  be  the  same.  The  bill  is  merely  a  transfer  of 
the  debt  from  the  drawer  to  the  banker,  with  the  drawer's  guaran- 
tee. Cash  credits  *are  loans ;  the  amount  of  the  loan  varies  every 
day,  but  the  maximum  is  fixed.  If  a  trader  who  has  a  cash  credit 
for  500/.  has  always  300/.  drawn  out,  it  is  nearly  the  same  thing 
as  thoiigh  he  had  a  loan  for  300/. :  the  advantage  to  him  is,  that 
he  can  draw  exactly  such  a  sum  as  he  may  need — that  he  can 
replace  it  whenever  he  pleases,  and  in  such  portions  as  he  may 
find  convenient ;  and  he  pays  interest  only  for  the  sum  drawn 
out.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  over-drawn  accounts,  mort- 
gages, and  all  advances  of  money  on  pledges  or  securities  of  any 
iindj  are  loans. 

6.  Savings'  Banks. — Savings'  banks  are  banks  formed  to  pro- 
mote saving. — They  are  purely  banks  of  deposit ;  they  differ,  how- 
ever, from  other  banks  of  deposit,  in  the  following  particulars : — 
Eirst,  Very  small  sums  are  received  as  deposits.*--Secondly,  All 
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the  monej  deposited  is  lent,  upon  interest,  to  the  government. — 
Thirdly,  The  depositors  are  restricted  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
lodgments;  these  restrictions  are  designed  to  exclude  from  the 
bank  all  except  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community. 

Loan  hwak&f  or  institutions  for  lending  money  to  the  poor,  are 
of  ancient  date ;  but  savings'  banks,  or  institutions  for  borrowing 
of  the  poor,  are  entirely  of  modem  invention.  They  were  first 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  legislature  of  this 
country,  in  the  years  1815  and  1816,  by  the  late  Right  Hon. 
George  Rose. 

In  every  point  of  view  the  savings*  banks  appear  calculated  to 
produce  unmingled  good.  They  extend  to  persons  of  small 
means  all  the  benefits  of  banking.  The  industrious  have  thus  a 
place  where  their  small  savings  may  be  lodged  with  perfect  secu- 
rity from  loss,  and  with  the  certainty  of  increase.  They  tend  to 
foster  that  disposition  to  accumulate  which  is  usually  associated 
with  temperance  and  prudence  in  all  the  transactions  of  life. 
Upon  the  mercantile  interests  of  society  they  have  the  same  effect 
as  commercial  banking.  The  various  small  sums  which  were 
previously  lying  unproductive  in  the  hands  of  many  individuals, 
are  collected  into  one  sum,  and  lodged  in  the  public  funds.  The 
tendency  of  this,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
funds.  This  advanced  price  may  cause  some  of  the  holders  to 
sell  out  and  to  employ  their  money  in  trade  and  commerce.  Thus 
the  savings'  banks  augment  the  productive  capital  of  the  nation. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  advocates  for  savings'  banks 
should  ever  have  proposed  these  institutions  as  substitutes  for 
benefit  societies.  Cannot  the  interest  of  one  excellent  institu- 
tion be  promoted  but  at  the  expense  of  another  ?  Savings'  banks 
are  a  useful  addition  to  benefit  societies,  but  cannot  supply  their 
place.  A  labourer  pays  to  a  benefit  club  about  thirty  shillings 
per  annum,  and  for  tnat  payment  he  receives  about  eight  shillings 
per  week  during  the  time  of  illness.  If  this  sum  be  lodged  in 
a  savings'  bank,  how  soon  will  a  few  weeks'  illness  exhaust  the 
whole !  It  is  no  doubt  the  revelling  and  excess  that  have  too 
often  attended  the  meeting  of  benefit  societies  at  public-houses, 
that  have  given  rise  to  objections  against  them,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  as  our  labourers  and  mechanics  become 
better  instructed,  these  excesses  will  be  avoided. 

But  while  savings'  banks  do  not  supersede  benefit  societies, 
neither  do  benefit  societies  supersede  the  necessity  for  savings' 
banks.  The  benefit  society  is  of  use  only  in  case  of  illness — ^in 
no  other  case  has  a  member  any  claim  upon  its  funds.  He  cannot 
draw  out  money  to  support  his  wife,  to  furnish  his  house,  or  to 
educate  his  children.  The  benefit  societies  are  only  to  guard 
against  calamity,  hot  to  increase  enjoyment.  By  these  labourers 
maybe  saved  from  the  parish  workhouse,  but  they  must  also 
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become  depositors  in  a  savings'  bank  if  they  wish  to  acquire 
independence. 

III.  Banking  as  a  science,  includes  the  principles  on 
which  Banking  Institutions  should  be  formed  : — 

1.  The  Number  op  the  Partners. — In  the  year  1708,  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  prohibiting 
the  establishment  of  any  other  bank  liaving  more  than  six  partners. 
This  clause  prevented  the  formation  of  any  other  joint-stock  bank ; 
and,  as  the  increasing  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  nation  occa- 
sioned a  demand  for  banks  of  some  sort,  a  great  number  of  banks, 
each  having  no  more  than  six  partners,  rose  into  existence,  as 
they  were  successively  required  by  the  wants  of  the  country.  The 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  no  reference  to  Scotland,  which 
at  that  period  was  a  separate  kingdom.  Hence,  with  the  increasing 
wealth  of  Scotland,  joint-stock  banking  companies  were  formed ; 
and  at  present  they  conduct  nearly  the  whole  of  the  banking 
business  of  that  country.  But,  with  every  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  this  clause  was  retained,  and  hence  has 
arisen  the  diflFerence  which  subsists  between  the  Scotch  and  the . 
English  systems  of  banking.  In  the  year  1826,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed  to  permit  the  formation  of  banks  having  more 
than  six  partners,  at  a  greater  distance  than  sixty-five  miles  from 
London  ;  with  a  provision,  however,  that  such  banks  should  not 
make  their  notes  payable  in  London,  nor  draw  bills  upon  London 
for  a  less  amount  than  50/.  By  an  act  passed  in  1833,  these 
banks  have  the  privilege  of  drawing  bills  on  their  London  agents, 
either  on  demand  or  otherwise,  and  for  a  less  sum  than  50/. 

The  advocates  of  joint-stock  banks  allege  that  they  possess 
the  following  advantages  over  private  banks  : — 

Joint-stock  banks  possess  greater  security  than  private  banks. 
Security  is  of  the  first  importance  to  a  bank.  One  branch  of 
the  business  to  a  banker  is  to  take  charge  of  money  committed 
to  his  care.  But  who  will  intrust  money  to  a  banker  who  is  not 
known  to  be,  or,  at  least,  supposed  to  be  rich  ?  And  if  a  banker 
be  rich,  but  afterwards,  by  mismanagement  or  misfortune,  becon;Le 
poor,  and  fail,  what  dreadful  misery  is  inflicted  upon  those  who 
have  money  in  his  hands !  How  many  respectaole  individuals 
may  be  suddenly  bereft  of  their  whole  depenaence !  How  many 
industrious  tradesmen  may  become  bankrupts !  What  distrust, 
what  inconvenience,  what  interruption  of  business  is  occasioned, 
even  to  those  who  can  bear  the  loss  !  But  by  a  joint-stock  bank 
all  these  evils  are  avoided.  Another  branch  of  the  business  of  a 
banjc  is  to  remit  money  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another ; 
but  who  will  trust  them  with  money  to  remit,  when  they  may 
fail  before  they  have  executed  their  trust  P    Banks,  too,  issue 
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their  own  notes,  and  thus  supply  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country.  ^  Here  wealth  and  security  are  more  necessary  than  ever. 
In  the  former  cases,  the  creditors  of  the  banker  may  have  had 
some  opportimity  of  judging  of  his  safety,  and  would  probably 
make  previous  inquiries  upon  the  subject.  But  when  the  notes 
of  a  banker  have  become  the  circulating  medium  of  a  neighbour- 
hood, they  are  readily  taken  without  any  inquiries  about  his  sol- 
vency. And,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  if  the  notes  were  suspected, 
they  could  not  be  refused.  If  a  tradesman  will  not  deliver  goods 
to  his  customers  for  such  notes  as  they  offer  him,  they  will  take 
the  notes  to  some  other  tradesman.  Men  who  receive  wages 
must  receive  them  in  such. notes  as  the  master  chooses  to  pay. 
Since,  then,  each  banker  supplies  the  circulating  medium  of  a 
large  district,  and  the  notes  are  thus  circulated  among  all  classes, 
some  of  whom  have  not  the  option  of  refusing  them,  nor  the 
ability  to  judge  of  their  value,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  banks  should  be  established  on  those  principles  which  will 
prevent  their  failure. 

That  a  bank  having  a  great  number  of  partners  should  be  more 
secure  than  a  bank  consisting  of  only  a  few  partners^  seems  a 
very  obvious  proposition ;  and  it  has  received  abundant  confirma- 
tion from  the  numerous  failures  that  have  occurred  among  the 
bankers  in  England,  and  the  few  failures  that  have  occurred  in 
Scotland.  This  is  a  fact  that  demonstrates  the  superior  security 
of  joint-stock  banks.  If  a  bank  of  this  kind  has  a  charter,  it 
must  previously  possess  a  large  fund,  which  forms  a  guarantee 
for  the  punctual  payment  of  its  notes  or  deposits.  If  the  bank 
have  no  charter,  then  every  individual  shaieholder  is  answerable 
for  all  the  debts  of  the  bank  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  property, 
as  fully  as  though  he  had  incurred  those  debts  himself.  In  either 
case  the  security  is  greater  than  can  be  offered  by  any  one  indi- 
vidual, or  by  any  four  or  five  individuals,  however  respectable 
they  may  be. 

A  joint-stock  bank  is  less  liable  to  runs.  A  run  is  a  sudden 
and  general  demand  for  the  payment  of  notes  or  deposits.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  a  banker  be  safe:  it  is  also  necessary 
that  he  should  be  believed  to  be  safe.  He  derives  the  larger 
portion  of  his  gains  from  the  confide^ice  which  is  placed  in 
him  by  others.  Confidence  is  money.  However  wealthy  or  re- 
spectable a  banker  may  be,  he  may  not  always  be  believed  to 
be  so.  The  misfortunes  of  others  may  cause  him  to  be  sus- 
pected. But  no  banker  has  always  in  his  coffers  all  the  sums 
necessary  to  pay  all  the  claims  that  may  be  made  upon  him.  If 
he  were  to  do  this,  from  what  quarter  would  he  obtain  his  profits  ? 
What,  then,  is  he  to  do  in  case  of  a  run?  He  must  at  all  events 
obtain  money  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  him;  for  if  he 
once  suspend  his  payments,  all  his  credit  is  destroyed,  and  hia 
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business  is  broken  up.  Hence  be  may  be  compelled  to  borrow 
money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  or  to  sell  stock  or  estates  below 
their  value,  and  to  incur  great  expense,  in  order  that  the  money 
may  arrive  in  time  to  meet  the  demand.  But  the  effects  of  a 
run  are  not  confined  to  the  banker  himself.  One  run  is  over,  but 
another'  may  come.  He  will  be  anxious  to  be  better  provided 
next  time.  He  will  be  more  cautious.  He  will  call  in  the  money 
he  has  lent.  He  will  lend  no  more.  He  will  discount  fevrei 
bills.  Those  tradesmen  and  others  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
obtain  from  the  banker  facilities  for  carrying  on  their  business, 
can  obtain  them  no  longer.  Some  have  depended  on  these  facili- 
ties, and  will  now  fail;  others  will  circumscribe  their  business; 
labourers  will  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  trade  will  be  obstructed 
and  depressed. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  a  run  when  the  banker  is  solvent,  and 
the  run  is  met  with  promptitude.  But  the  banker  may  be  good, 
and  yet  the  run  may  cause  him  to  stop  payment.  In  this  case, 
though  the  banker  may  ultimately  pay  the  whole  of  his  debts,, 
yet  9iis  stoppage  will  produce  for  a  while  the  same  effects  as 
though  he  were  insolvent.  But  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have 
been  solvent  before  the  run,  and  have  been  rendered  insdvent  by 
the  run.  The  sacrifices  he  may  have  been  compelled  to  make  foe 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  monev  in  time  to  meet  the  demand, 
may  have  absorbed  the  whole  of  his  property. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  causes  a  run  r  It  is  merely  an  appreheu' 
sion  that  the  banker  cannot  discharge  the  whole  of  his  obliga- 
tions, and  hence  each  creditor  tries  to  be  first,  that  he  may  secure 
the  full  amount  of  his  own  claim.  But  no  apprehension  of  this 
kind  can  exist  in  reference  to  a  joint-stock  bank.  Everybody 
knows  that  all  the  partners  are  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  property ;  and  each  creditor  feeling 
assured  that,  «ven  should  the  bank  fail,  his  property  is  secure, 
abstains  from  engaging  in  a  run  whereby  he  can  gain  no  advantage. 

Another  advantage  which  joint-stock  banks  are  alleged  to 
possess,  consists  in  the  prudence  of  their  management.  A 
joint-stock  bank  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors,  men 
of  character  and  ability,  who  are  chosen  to  fill  the  office  from 
their  superior  knowledge  of  mercantile  and  banking  business. 
The  united  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  a  number  of  individuals 
must  be  greater  than  that  of  two  or  three  individuals.  They  are 
not  so  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  false  representations,  to  be 
deluded  bv  false  reasonings,  or  to  be  biassed  by  personal  attach- 
ments. As  among  many  persons  there  is  sure  to  be  a  difference 
of  o{)inion  on  almost  every  Question  brought  before  them,  it  is 
certain  that  no  measure  will  oe  adopted  without  having  first  re- 
ceived a  full  discussion. 

On  the  other  huid«  the  management  of  a  private  bank  is  too 
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frequently  eninisted  to  one  or  two  of  the  partners ;  men  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  act  with  the  caution  and  pnidence  of  an 
elected  bodj^  answerable  for  their  conduct  to  the  ^eat  body  of 
proprietors — men,  too,  who  have  their  prejudices  to  indulge,  their 
friends  to  please,  and  their  partialities  to  gratify.  Not  so  with 
the  directors  of  a  joint-stock  bank,  where  the  u)llies  of  an  indi- 
vidual would  be  checked,  and  his  deficiencies  suppb'ed  ]by  his 
colleagues.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  the  partners  of  a  private 
bank  are  engaged  in  some  branch  of  manufactures  or  commerce ; 
and  in  this  case  the  bank  will  be  made  subordinate  to  the 
trading  concern.  The  banking  merchant  or  manufacturer  will 
extend  his  business,  or  engage  in  speculation,  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  able  to  make  good  his  purchases.  The  trading 
concern  will  have  an  account  at  the  bank,  and  will  always 
be  overdrawn.  The  money  which  ought  to  be  employed  by  the 
bank  in  discounting  bills  for  their  customers,  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  trade  of  the  partners.  If  the  trading  concern  fails,  the  bank 
too  must  fail ;  the  one  involves  the  ruin  of  the  other.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  bank,  by  supplying  money  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
parties  to  speculate  with,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  ruin. 
JSven  when  the  partners  of  a  private  bank  are  not  themselves 
engaged  in  any  other  employment,  the  bank  often  becomes  con- 
nected with  some  large  manufacturing  or  commercial  establish- 
ments. Such  establis&nents  are  useful  to  the  bank,  by  enabling 
them  to  circulate  a  considerable  amount  of  their  notes.  Hence 
the  bank  is  induced  to  make  large  advances  to  them.  Afterwards 
a  further  advance  is  necessary.  A  run  upon  the  bank  compels 
them  to  call  in  the  money  they  have  aavanced.  The  money 
cannot  suddenly  be  replaced.  Hence  all  the  parties  become  bank- 
rupts. From  all  these  evils  joint^stock  banks  are  alleged  to  be 
free. 

3.  The  Liability  of  the  Shabeholdebs. — In  America,  the 
banks  are  chartered  banks,  and  the  shareholders,  in  most  cases, 
have  no  liability  beyond  the  amount  of  their  respective  shares. 
In  England,  every  shareholder  is  liable  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
property  for  all  the  debts  of  the  bank. 

Unlimited  liability  gives  greater  security  to  the  public.  It 
will  hardly  be  denied  that  all  the  property  of  &Ye  hundred  part- 
ners gives  greater  security  for  the  debts  of  the  bank  than  any 
small  portion  of  that  property  that  may  be  advanced  in  the  form 
of  paid-up  capital.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  paid-up 
capital,  and  the  remaining  property  oi  the  partners,  form  a  larger 
fund  than  the  paid-up  capital  alone*  The  unlimited  liability  ol* 
the  partners  constitutes,  therefore,  a  higher  guarantee  for  the 
ultimate  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  bfuok,  whether  those  debts 
arise  from  notes  or  deposits. 

l2 
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Unlimited  liability  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  guarantee  for  pru- 
dent management.  As  the  directors  are  liable  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  property,  they  will  take  care  not  to  incur  sucii  risks  as 
will  place  that  property  in  jeopardy.  And  the  shareholders  will 
take  care  to  choose  directors  whose  wealth  and  character  render 
them  worthy  of  confidence;  and  they  will  also  attend  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  directors,  and  will  be  alive  to  any  event  that 
may  endanger  tlie  prosperity  of  the  bank. 

The  uuUmited  Lability  of  the  shareholders  attracts  the  public 
confidence.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  bank  is  ultimately  safe — the 
public  should  believe  that  it  is  safe.  A  want  of  confidence  in 
our  banking  establishments  has  been  the  cause  of  much  misery. 
The  panic  of  ]  825  would  have  been  far  less  calamitous  had  there 
existed  no  suspicion  of  the  banks;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
general  suspicion,  many  stopped  payment,  who  were  afterwards 

S roved  not  only  to  be  solvent,  but  wealthy.  It  will  not  be 
enied,  that  tiie  public  will  place  greater  confidence  in  a  bank, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  paid-up  capital,  they  have  a  claim  upon 
the  property  of  all  the  partners,  than  where  they  have  to  depend 
upon  the  paid-up  capital  alone. 

But  it  IS  said  that  unlimited  liability  has  been  tried  and  failed. 
The  private  banks  in  England  were  all  founded  on  unlimited  lia- 
bility, and  yet  large  numbers  of  them  have  failed.  Is  it  believed 
that  if  these  private  banks  had  been  founded  on  limited  liability, 
the  failures  would  have  been  less  numerous  ?  Besides,  is  it  fair 
to  infer  that  because  the  unlimited  liability  of  six  partners  fails 
to  produce  a  good  bank,  that  therefore  the  unlimited  liability  of 
six  hundred  partners  would  be  equally  ineffectual?  And  if,  in 
some  cases,  even  this  has  been  found  to  fail,  are  there  no  failures 
on  the  other  side  ?  Has  not  limited  liability  been  also  tried  and 
failed  ?  Are  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  chartered  banks  that 
have  failed  in  America  to  go  for  nothing?  And  what  are  all  the 
returns,  the  oaths  of  the  directors,  the  examinations  and  count- 
ings of  the  money  by  p;overnment  commissioners,  but  so  many 
acknowledgments  that  limited  liability  is  not  to  be  trusted  ? 

If  limited  liability  is  to  be  tried  at  all,  it  should  be  under 
heavy  restrictions— restrictions  more  severe  than  those  imposed 
upon  the  banks  of  America.  It  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  frame 
charters,  with  such  provisions  as  miglit  justify  the  limitation  of 
the  liability  to  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  the  paid-up 
capital. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  in  this  country,  that  the  private 
bankers  should  make  deposits  with  government  as  a  security  for 
their  notes,  but  the  plan  has  never  been  carried  into  effect.  To 
compel  either  a  private  or  a  joint-stock  bank  to  deposit  that 
which  could  not  be  witkdrawn  in  ease  of  emergency,  would  be  to 
cause  a  lock-up  of  capital,  liable  to  aU  the  oojections  advanced 
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against  lending  money  upon  d6ad  security ;  and  even  should  those 
funds  be  available,  it  would  be  unjust  unless  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  was  invested  should  be  returned.  It  is  no  doubt 
advisable  that  every  bank  should  invest  some  portion  of  its  capital 
in  government  security.  The  objection  to  buying  stock  is,  that 
the  stock  is  sure  to  be  low  when  the  money  is  wanted ;  and  were 
a  law  to  be  made  requiring  banks  to  invest  their  funds  in  a  secu- 
rity, that  in  case  of  emergency  could  not  be  realized  without  loss, 
it  would  be  little  better  than  an  act  of  confiscation.  It  may 
therefore  be  worthy  of  inquiry,  how  far  government  might  issue 
to  joint-stock  and  private  banks  a  kind  of  oank  debentures  similar 
to  exchequer  bills  :  these  debentures  to  bear  interest,  say  at  four 
per  cent,  receivable  every  year,  and  to  be  granted  only  to  bankers ; 
the  banks  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  sell  their  debentures,  but  might 
borrow  money  upon  them  from  the  Bank  of  England,  or  from 
other  parties,  as  they  think  proper. 

3.  The  Amount  op  the  Capital. — Presuming  that  banks  are 
to  commence  with  a  moderate  amount  of  capital,  and  to  increase 
that  amount  as  the  business  increases,  the  question  is  suggested. 
What  is  the  best  way  of  increasing  the  capital  ?  The  English 
banks  have  followed  two  ways  of  doing  this ;  one,,  by  a  further 
issue  of  shares ;  and  the  other,  by  further  calls  upon  the  existing 
shareholdei-s.  The  capital  of  all  the  joint-stock  banks  in  England 
is  divided  into  certain  portions,  called  shares;  each  proprietor 
holds  a  certain  number  of  these  shares,  and  pays  a  certain  sum 
upon  them.  If  he  wishes  to  transfer  a  portion  of  his  capital, 
he  cannot  transfer  a  half  share  or  a  quarter  share,  but  must 
transfer  a  whole  share,  or  a  certain  number  of  shares.  Thus, 
if  the  capital  of  a  bank  be  500,000/.,  it  may  be  divided  into 
5,000  shares  of  100/.  each,  or  50,000  shares  of  10/.  each,  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  amount  of  each  share  will  be  paid  up ; 
and  this  proportion  is  called  the  real  *or  the  paid-up  capital. 
Thus,  if  one-tenth  of  the  above  capital  is  paid  up,  then  50,000/. 
will  be  the  real  or  paid-np  capital,  and  500,000/.  will  be  called 
the  nominal  capital.  In  the  chartered  banks,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  usually  no  nominal  capital,  and  the  real  capital  is  not 
divi4ed  into  snares  or  portions,  but  any  fractional  sum  may  be 
transferred.  The  capital  is  then  called  stock.  When  there  is 
no  nominal  capital,  nor  any  way  of  increasing  thfc  amount  of  the 
real  capital,  this  is  the  best  way.  But,  in  the  other  case,  it  is 
more  convenient  to  have  the  capital  divided  into  sliares. 

Some  persons  have  objected  altogether  to  a  nominal  capital, ; 
but  their  objections  have  been  directed  more  to  the  misrepresen- 
tations that  may  attend  it,  than  to  the  thing  itself.  They  say, 
"  a  bank  announces  that  it  has  a  capital  of  500,000/.,  whereas  few 
shares  are  issued*  and  but  a  small  sum  is  paid  on  each  -share ; 
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hence  people  are  misled,  and  the  bank  acquires  a  confidence 
which  it  does  not  deserve."  The  objection  here  is  against  repre- 
senting the  nominal  capital  to  be  paid-up  capital ;  it  does  not  bear 
upon  the  principle  of  a  nominal  capitaL  In  fact,  we  are  misled 
by  words.  What  is  called  nominal  capital  is  nothing  more  than  a 
further  sum  which  the  directors  have  the  power  of  calling  up. 
If  this  sum  had  not  been  called  capital,  it  would  not  be  objected 
to,  as  it  could  lead  to  no  misapprehension.  But  the  inquiry  simplj 
is.  Ought  the  directors  to  have  the  power  of  calling  upon  the 
shareholders  for  a  further  amount  of  capital  beyond  that  alreadj 
paid  up?  Were  they  not  to  have  the  power,  tne  bank  would  at 
its  commencement  probably  have  too  laige  a  capital,  and  after  its 
business  had  advanced  womd  have  too  small  a  capital.  And  if  the 
bank  by  any  unforeseen  occurrence  became  involved,  and  should 
have  occasion  for  further  sums  to  extricate  itself  from  its  diffi- 
culties, it  could  not  make  any  further  call  upon  its  shareholders, 
although  a  very  small  advance  might  prevent  its  utter  ruin.  In 
case  of  a  very  large  capital,  such  as  two  or  three  millions,  a 
nominal  capital  may  not  be  necessary,  as  so  large  a  sum  is  likely 
to  be  in  all  cases  amply  sufficient.  Bat  in  banks  of  a  second  class^ 
it  will  always  be  best  to  give  the  directors  the  power  of  maidiig 
further  calls  upon  the  shareholders. 

The  second  way  of  increasing  the  capital  of  a  bank  is  by  the 
issue  of  new  shares.  The  whole  amount  of  shares  to  be  issued 
is  fixed  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  bank  comroences  as  soon  as 
a  certain  proportion  has  been  issued.  If  the  bank  was  not  allowed 
to  commence  business  until  the  whole  of  the  shares  were  taken,  a 
small  amount  would  be  fixed  upon,  and  the  bank  would  be  propor- 
tiouably  weaker.  But  by  beginning  with  a  small  number  of  shsu-es, 
you  have  capital  enough  for  your  business,  and  yon  acquire  more 
as  you  proceed.  Many  persons  will  join  a  bank  after  it  is  esta- 
blbhed,  who  would  not  take  shares  at  the  commencement.  Some 
shares  are  therefore  reserved  for  persons  of  this  description ;  and 
as  the  shares  are  more  valuable  when  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking is  no  longer  doubtful,  they  are  often  given  out  at  a  pre- 
mium, and  always  a  greater  decree  of  caution  is  exercised  as  to 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  distributed. 

Some  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1836  appear 
to  have  an  objection  to  shares  of  a  small  amount ;  they  apprehend 
that  these  shares  are  taken  by  an  inferior  class  of  persons ;  and 
hence  the  body  of  proprietors  are  less  respectable,  ^ut  it  would 
appear  from  tne  returns,  that  the  general  effect  of  small  shares  is, 
that  each  shareholder  takes  a  greater  number.  Thus,  in  the  banks 
of  100/.  shares,  each  proprietor  has  taken  upon  an  average  twenty- 
eu;ht  shares,  on  whicn  he  has  paid  the  sum  of  444/.  In  the  banks 
or  20/.  shares,  each  proprietor  has  taken  forty-three  shares,  and 
paid  ZBQL    In  the  banks  of  10/.  shares,  each  proprietor  has  taken 
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fifty-two  shares,  and  paid  400/.  While  in  the  only  bank  of  51.  shares, 
each  proprietor  has  taken  117  shares,  and  paia  585/.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  chief  objection  to  which  small  shares  are  liable  is, 
that  they  do  not  admit  of  a  large  amount  of  nominal  capital.  The 
banks  of  5/.  and  10/.  shares  have  usually  the  whole  capital  paid 
up,  and  hence  in  case  of  necessity  the  directors  have  no  power  to 
call  for  a  further  amount.  Could  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank 
have  made  a  call  upon  their  shareholders  of  5/.  per  share^  this 
bank  might  have  been  saved  from  destruction. 

According  to  the  new  Act  above  referred  to,  no  bank  can  now 
be  formed  with  a  less  capital  tlian  100,000/. ;  and  the  shares  must 
not  be  less  than  100/.,  of  which  10  per  cent,  must  be  paid  up 
before  the  signing  of  the  deed  of  settlement ;  and  all  the  shares 
must  have  been  subscribed  for,  and  half  the  amount  paid  up,  before 
the  bank  commences  business. 

4.  The  Extension  op  the  Branches. — The  system  of  nu- 
merous branches  leads  to  uniformity  all  over  Scotland  in  the  terms 
on  which  business  is  transacted  in  the  banks. 

From  the  small  number  of  banks  that  existed  for  many  years 
in  Scotland,'  and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  head  omces  of 
most  of  these  banks  were  fixed  at  Edinburgh,  it  was  easy  for 
them  to  form  arrangements  among  themselves  for  the  regulation 
of  their  business.  Hence  arose  a  uniformity  of  practice  among 
all  the  banks,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

This  uniformity  of  practice  does  not  exist  in  England.  The 
system  of  London  banxing  is  different  from  that  in  the  country. 
And  the  banking  of  one  district  differs  from  that  of  another 
district.  It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  any  general  union  in 
England,  even  among  the  joint-stock  banks.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  character  of  their  localities.  Their  head  offices  are  too 
vfdde  apart  to  admit  of  frequent  personal  communication.  And 
it  may  be  feared  that  among  the  joint-stock  banks  of  England, 
there  is  not  enough  of  that  e^irit  du  corps  which  is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  a  general  confederation. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  competition  among  the  banks 
of  Scotland.  This  rivalry,  however,  does  not  lead  to  transacting 
business  on  lower  terms.  Indeed,  these  terms  are  always  very 
moderate.  The  difference  between  the  rate  of  interest  aUowed 
and  charged  is  rarely  more  than  one  per  cent.  No  commission 
is  charged  on  current  accounts;  and  it  is  only  recently,  we 
believe,  that  commission  has  been  charged  on  the  amount  (not 
the  operations)  of  cash  credits.  Sometimes  the  banks  at 
Glasgow,  where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  capital,  have  been 
disposed  to  grant  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  banks  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  system  of  numerous  branches  enables  the  banks  of  .Scot- 
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land  to  transfer  the  surplus  capital  of  the  agricultural  districts 
to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  districts,  without  going 
through  the  process  of  re-discounting  their  bills. 

Some  Scotch  writers  have  considered  it  a  reproach  to  the 
English  banks  that  they  re-discount  their  bills,  and  have  boasted 
that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  practice  of  re-discount  is  un- 
known in  Scotland.  The  accusation  is  made  without  due  con- 
sideration. The  system  of  branches  makes  a  difference  in  all 
banking  arrangements.  A  bank  in  an  agricultural  district,  say  at 
Norwich,  has  a  superabundance  of  money;  a  manufacturing 
town,  say  Manchester,  has  a  demand  for  money.  The  bank  at 
Norwich  will  send  its  money  to  a  bill-broker  in  London;  the 
bank  at  Manchester  will  send  its  bills  to  the  same  broker.  A  re- 
discount takes  place.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  bill-brokering 
establishment  should  become  the  head  office  of  a  large  bank, 
having  one  branch  at  Norwich,  and  another  at  Manchester.  Then 
no  re-discount  will  occur.  The  bills  discounted  at  Manchester 
will  never  pass  out  of  the  possession  of  the  bank.  Nevertheless, 
the  surplus  funds  at  Norwich  will  be  transferred  to  meet  the 
wants-,  of  Manchester  as  effectually  as  before.  This  is  an 
illustration  of  the  branch  system  in  Scotland.  A  bank  at  Edin- 
burgh will  have  branches  in  both  the  agricultural  and  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  Or  a  bank  whose  head  office  is  in  a  manufac- 
turing town,  will  have  branches  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Thus 
the  surplus  funds  of  Perth,  Ayr,  and  Dumfries,  are  speedily  trans- 
ferred to  be  employed  at  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Dundee.  Were 
a  bank  to  be  established  at  Glasgow  without  branches,  it  would 
probably  have  occasion  for  discount  at  certain  times,  as  well  as 
the  banks  at  Manchester  or  Leeds. 

The  system  of  numerous  branches  leads  to  more  regularity 
and  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  making  their  exchanges.  The 
Scotch  bankers  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  system  of 
exchanges;  and  justly  so.  But  they  are  in  error  when  they 
suppose  that  nothing  like  it  exists  in  England.  We  have  shown 
that  the  country  banks  make  their  exchanges  wiih  each  other, 
and  pay  the  difference  bv  a  draft  on  London.  These  operations 
have  the  same  effect  as  the  exchanges  in  Scotland  of  withdrawing 
from  circulation  all  the  superfluous  notes ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
notes  that  come  into  the  hands  of  the  bankers.  If  it  be  true 
that  notes  remain  out  longer  in  circulation  in  England  than  ia 
Scotland,  it  arises  not  from  any  difference  in  the  system  of  ex- 
changes, but  from  a  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  people  with 
regard  to  "keeping a  banker.'*  If  a  Scotch  banker  issue  i,000/. 
of  notes  in  the  morning,  he  feels  assured  that  these  notes  will  be 
paid  into  some  other  bank  in  the  course  of  the  day.  An  English 
banker  is  not  so  sure.  The  party  may  not  "  keep  a  banker,"  and 
he  may  then  lock  up  the  notes  in  a  strong  box  for  a  week  or  ten 
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days,  until  he  have  occasion  to  make  a  paYment.  We  think  it 
desirable  that  every  man  who  has  money  shoold  lodge  it  in  a  bank, 
not  merely  for  interest,  but  for  security;  and,  therefore,  we  approve 
of  the  Scotch  practice.  But  it  is  this  universal  practice  of  liaving 
a  banker,  and  not  merely  the  system  of  exchanges,  that  withdraws 
notes  so  rapidly  from  circulation. 

At  tiie  same  time,  it  should  be  stated,  that  the  Scotch  bankers 
are  of  opinion  that  our  system  of  banking  in  England  is  charge- 
able with  some  portion  of  the  blame.  They  say,  that  as  the 
English  banks  do  not  universally  allow  interest  on  deposits  and 
current  accounts,  the  people  have  not  the  same  inducement  as  in 
Scotland  for  placing  their  money  in  a  bank.  And  as  many  banks 
charge  commission  on  the  operations  of  a  current  account,  it  is 
the  interest  even  of  those  who  keep  bankers  to  pay  away  the 
notes  they  receive  to  other  parties,  rather  than  to  lodge^them  to 
their  credit  with  their  banker. 

5.  The  Form  op  the  Government. — In  joint-stock  banks,  the 
administrative  functions  are  usually  distributed  between  the  direc- 
tors and  the  manager. 

With  reference  to  both  private  and  joint-stock  banks,  the 
distribution  of  the  administrative  functions  is  a  most  important 
topic  of  inquiry.  By  what  parties  ought  these  functions  to  be 
exercised  ? — We  have  spoken  of  "  the  banker,"  as  though  a  bank 
consisted  of  only  one  person,  and  this  one  person  administered 
-all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  bank.  But  few  banks 
consist  of  only  one  person.  One  class  of  banks  consists  of  two, 
three,  four,  five,  or  six  persons,  some  or  all  of  whom  attend  to 
the  practical  administration  of  the  bank.  Another  class  of  banks 
consists  of  a  great  many,  it  may  be  of  several  hundred  persons, 
who  appoint  some  dozen  or  score  of  their  own  number  to  ad- 
minister the  bank  on  their  behalf. 

But  how  many  soever  the  number  of  partners  may  be  in  a 
bank,  the  administrative  functions  are  in  fact  practically  exercised 
by  a  small  number  of  persons.  A  private  bank  may  consist  of  as 
many  as  six  partners,  but  it  is  rarefy,  we  believe,  that  so  many  as 
six  are  actually  engaged  in  the  business.  When  more  than  one 
are  thus  employed,  their  duties  may  be  distributed  according  to 
their  seniority  or  other  circumstances.  In  ordinary  matters  there 
may  be  a  division  of  labour,  and  each  partner  may  preside  over  a 
distinct  department  of  the  business,  ibut  in  all  important  cases, 
there  is  usually  one  leading  partner  who  pra.ctically  guides  the 
others.  When  a  bank  has  risen  speedily  to  eminence,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  through  the  talents  of  some  one  man.  It  does  not 
follow  that  this  one  man  did  not  receive  great  assistance  from 
the  advice  or  suggestions  of  his  partners.  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise 
man  to  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  others ; 
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and  he  wiU  often  gather  mnch  useful  information  from  men  far 
below  himself  in  general  talents.  '  There  is,  perhaps,  more  unifor- 
mity, consistency,  and  energy  in  the  proceedings  of  a  bank  managed 
by  a  few  partners  than  bv  many.  On  the  other  hand,  banks  have 
sometimes  been  ruined  by  placing  too  much  power  in  the  hands 
of  one  or  two  of  the  partners. 

In  a  joint-stock  bank,  though  the  number  of  directors  may  be 
large,  tne  daily  exercise  of  the  administrative  power  is  practically 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons.  In  some  banks  this  power  is 
vested  solely  in  the  manager ;  sometimes  in  one  or  two  managing 
directors ;  sometimes  in  a  permanent  committee  of  two  directors 
and  the  manager ;  and  in  other  cases,  in  a  changeable  committee, 
on  which  each  member  of  the  board  takes  his  rota  of  service  for 
two  or  three  weeks  in  succession.  In  all  cases,  however,  t^e 
board  of  directors  lay  down  the  general  principles  on  whidi  the 
bank  is  to  be  administered;  reports  are  made  to  them  at  their 
weekly  meeting  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  bank  in  all  its 
departments ;  and  all  very  important  matters  are  reserved  for  their 
special  consideration. 

Joint-stock  banking  did  not  grow  up  gradually  in  England  as 
in  Scotland.  On  the  introduction  of  this  system  into  England, 
the  directors  were  necessarilv  unacquainted  with  the  practicai 
operations  of  banking :  for  all  the  practice  and  experience  were 
confined  to  the  private  bankers,  whom  the  new  system  was  in- 
tended to  subvert.  In  some  places  there  was  a  prejudice  against 
directors  who  were  in  business.  Hence  officers  m  the  army,  bar- 
risters, solicitors,  medical  men,  retired  tradesmen,  and  country 
ffentlemen,  were  considered  as  the  most  eligible  directors.  These, 
boards  of  directors,  all  of  whom  were  unacquainted  with  banking; 
and  some  of  whom  were  destitute  of  business  habits,  had  to  en- 
counter difficulties  which  would  have  tried  the  most  experienced 
bankers. 

The  want  of  experience  in  a  board  of  directors  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  produce  any  dangerous  consequences  when  they  appointed 
an  efficient  manager.  He  prudently  advised  and  instructed  them. 
They  gradually  increased  their  knowledge,  adopted  his  principles, 
and  were  guided  by  his  counsels.  By  their  daily  intercourse  with 
him,  by  their  own  reflections,  by  the  direction  given  to  their 
thoughts,  and  by  the  experience  they  acquired,  they  became  in  a 
few  years  as  conversant  with  their  duties  as  the  mana^r  himself. 
We  believe  this  was  almost  uniformly  the  case  with  tnose  joint- 
stock  banks  that  were  formed  within  five  or  six  years  after  they 
were  allowed  to  be  established  in  England.  As  a  proof  that  sud^ 
was  the  case,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
banks  formed  during  that  period  have,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  same  mana^rs  they  had  at  their  commencement. 

But,  after  joint-stock  banks  were  started  as  matters  of  Bpec«- 
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lation,  they  increased  more  rapidly  than  efficient  managers  ooold 
be  found.  The  new  banks  naturally  enoug^h  looked  to  Scotland. 
But  the  Scotch  banks  had  the  sagacity  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
their  principal  officers,  to  prevent  their  emigration  to  England. 
In  some  cases,  those  Scotchmen  who  were  appointed  managers  of 
English  banks  had  never  held  office  in  a  bank  before,  or  else  it 
was  an  office  so  inferior,  that  all  they  knew  about  banking  was 
merely  the  routine  of  the  office.  Wherever  effici^it  managers 
were  appointed,  whether  English  or  Scotch,  the  same  effects  were 
produced  as  in  the  former  cases.  The  inexperienced  directors 
acquired  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  to  the  dischai^ 
of  their  duties,  and  the  banks  prospered.  But  sometimes  the 
case  was  reversed.  The  manager  was  inefficient,  and  the  directors 
inexperienced,  and  then  the  effects  were  disastroiis. 

In  some  cases  the  manager  laboured  under  an  inconvenience 
from  being  taken  from  a  lower  social  position.  Not  a  few  of  the 
managers  were  previously  bankers'  clerks ;  and  the  appointment 
to  the  office  of  bank  manager  did  not,  in  England  (as  it  does  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland),  raise  him  to  the  same  social  position  as 
a  banker.  This  was  injurious  to  the  bank  in  several  ways.  It 
lessened  bis  influence  with  his  directors.  Erom  the  days  of  Solo* 
mon  to  the  present  time>  the  degree  of  deference  paid  to  even 
good  advice  has  depended  upon  the  social  rank  of  the  party  who 
offered  it:  "Wisdom  is  better  than  strength;  nevertheless  the 
poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard." 
The  public,  too,  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  private  banking, 
that,  seeing  the  manager  paid  by  a  salary,  they  could  not  bring 
their  minds  to  view  him  as  the  banker,  but  considered  him  as 
holding  an  office  analogous  to  that  of  chief  clerk  in  a  private 
bank.  It  may  be  feared,  that  in  some  banks  the  directors  took 
the  same  view,  and  thought  that  the  influence  and  the  salaries  of 
the  two  offices  ought  to  correspond.  These  impressions,  it  is  hoped, 
have  now  passed  away. 

In  some  cases  the  manager  was  superseded  in  his  functions  by 
the  appointment  of  managing  directors.  The  manager  was  a 
man  of  banking  knowledge  and  experience,  but  he  nad  placed 
over  him  a  couple  of  managing  directors,  who  had  neither  know* 
ledge  nor  experience.  Consequently,  his  voice  was  never  heard 
in  the  board- room,  and,  with  the  name  of  manager,  he  acted  only 
in  the  capacity  of  a  chief  clerk.  The  manager  was  thus  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  discharging  the  most  important  of  his  func* 
tions — that  of  giving  advice  to  the  directors — and  was  required 
to  confine  his  attention  to  the  inore  easy  duty  of  obedience. 

In  other  cases  the  managing  directors  and  the  manager  formed 
a  secret  committee,  who  alone  were  acquainted  with  the  actual 
condition  of  the  bsuok.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Manchester 
stated,  in  their  first  report,  that  "  two  of  their  body,  who  are  t)ut 
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of  business,  alone  have  access  to  tlie  accounts,  and  are  anthorized 
to  advise  with  the  manager,  when  requisite,  on  the  current  trans- 
actions of  the  bank.  At  the  same  tune,  each  of  the  other  direc- 
tors engaged,  iudividually,  to  refrain  entirely  from  inspecting  any 
of  the  customers'  bills  or  accounts ;  thus  combining  all  the  secrecy 
of  a  private  bank  with  the  advantages  of  a  public  institution. 
The  Bank  of  Manchester  had  at  that  time  the  largest  paid-up 
capital  of  any  joint-stock  bank  in  England.  Three  of  its  directors 
were  examined  before  the  Bank  Charter  Committee,  in  the  year 
1832.  They  presented  to  the  Committee  a  list  of  twenty-three 
joint-stock  banks  then  formed,  and  strongly  urged  that  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  require  from  them  an  adequate  amount  of 
paid-up  capital.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  out  of  these 
twenty-three  banks,  the  only  one  that  has  stopped  payment  is  the 
Bank  of  Manchester.  Another  has  ceased  to  exist,  but  it  was  by 
a  transfer  of  its  business. 

In  some  cases  a  bank  has  been  ruined  hj  its  manager ;  in  others, 
by  the  manager  and  the  managing  directors  conjointly;  in 
others,  by  the  managing  directors  without  the  manager ;  and  in 
others,  by  one,  two,  or  three  directors,  who,  thouj^h  not  formally 
appointed  managing  directors,  have,  by  their  influence  with  the 
board,  virtually  monopolized  that  office,  and  discharged  its  func- 
tions. It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  case  has  occurred  in 
England  of  a  bank  being  ruined  by  the  acts  of  its  whole  board, 
where  all  the  directors  were  honest  and  intelligent  men,  and  each 
was  accustomed  to  think  and  judge  for  himself. 

We  may  observe,  that  sometimes  joint-stock  banks  have  been 
led  into  erroneous  principles  of  administration  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  proprietors.  The  constitution  of  joint-stock  banks  appears 
theoretically  absurd.  The  manager — the  banker— who  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  some  knowledge  and  experience  in  banking,  is 
f)laced  under  the  command  of  a  board  of  directors,  whose  know- 
edge  and  experience  are  supposed  to  be  inferior  to  his  own. 
These  directors  are  again  placed  under  the  control  and  instruc- 
tion of  a  body  of  proprietors,  whose  knowledge  of  banking  is 
much  less  than  that  of  the  directors.  Practically,  however,  the 
system  works  well.  But  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  out 
the  theory,  the  effects  are  injurious ;  and  some  joint-stock  banks 
have  fallen  into  danger  through  the  operations  being  too  much 
regulated  by  the  proceedings  of  the  proprietors. 

6.  The  Privilege  op  Charters. — We  are  not  Ihe  enemies  of 
bank  charters.  We  believe  the  first  banks  that  were  established 
in  every  country  were  chartered  banks.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  necessity  growing  out  of  circumstances.  When 
society  is  in  its  infancy,  capital  is  small,  and  wealthy  men  are 
iev ;  thus  it  appears  to  be  oesurable  that  the  government  should 
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offer  inducements  to  those  individuals  who  may  be  disposed  to 
engage  in  a  new  undertaking,  by  limiting  the  liability  of  the 
shareholders,  facilitatiug  their  operations,  sanctioning  their  pro- 
ceedings, and,  by  means  of  a  charter,  giving  confidence  to  the 
public.  Such  were  clearly  the  objects  of  the  first  charters  granted 
to  the  banks.  Joint-stock  banks  without  charters  arose  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society,  at  a  time  when  wealthy  men  had  become 
numerous,  when  the  commercial  character  oi  the  people  was 
matured,  and  when  those  institutions  were  so  well  understood, 
that  they  did  not  require  the  assistance  of  government  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  public.  We  readily  admit,  therefore,  the  prin- 
ciple of  chartering  companies  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking; 
we  admit  that  tuis  principle  was  rightly  acted  upon  in  former 
times ;  and  we  have  a  strong  impression  that  it  might  be  advan- 
tageously extended  even  in  the  present  day. 

But  while  we  cheerfully  acquiebce  in  the  propriety  of  granting  a 
charter  to  a  banking  company  for  the  objects  we  have  alluded  to, 
we  contend  that  such  charters  should  never  contain  clauses  which 
should  have  the  efiiect  of  prohibiting  the  legislature  from  con- 
ferring similar  charters  upon  other  companies,  or  of  prohibiting 
the  people  from  forming  similar  companies  without  charters. 

Tlie  nrst  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  granted  in  1694?,  con- 
tained no  clause  of  this  description.  It  was  not  until  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  in  1708,  that  a  clause  was  inserted  prohibiting  the 
issue  of  notes  by  any  partnership  consisting  of  more  than  six 
persons ;  and  this  was  done  merely  with  the  view  of  checking  the 
operations  of  some  fraudulent  or  speculative  mining  companies 
tnat  had  then  begun  to  issue  notes. 

The  first  charter  granted  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  in  1695, 
contained  no  exclusive  clause.  It  provided,  that  for  the  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  from  the  17th  July,  1695,  it  should  not  be 
lawful  for  any  other  person  to  set  up  a  distinct  company  or  bank 
within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  No  renewal  of  this  exclusive 
privilege  took  place  after  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-one  years, 
and  in  1727  a  charter  was  conferred  upon  a  new  company,  called 
the  Hoyal  Bank  of  Scotland ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  a  charter, 
conferring  banking  privileges,  was  also  given  to  the  British  Linen 
Company.  As  none  of  these  three  charters  prohibits  the  formation 
of  other  banking  companies,  or  in  any  way  affects  their  operations, 

t'oint- stock  banks  without  charters  have  successively  been  esta- 
)lished  in  Scotland,  as  they  have  been  required  by  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  country.  The  chartered  banks  and  the  unchartered 
banks  are  on  the  best  terms  with  each  other,  and  they  equally 
share  the  public  confidence. 

So  tardy  was  the  progress  of  Ireland  in  wealth  and  civilization, 
that  while  England  had  a  chartered  bank  in  1694,  and  Scotland 
in  1605,  Ireland  had  no  chartered  bank  until  1784.    As  her 
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charter  vas  fonned  upon  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  unfor- 
tunately contained  the  prohibito^  clause  preventing  more  than 
six  partners  from  issuing  notes  in  freland.  We  say  unfortunately, 
for  we  question  whether,  in  the  whole  mass  of  Irish  legislation, 
anv  otlier  enactment  can  be  found  which  "has  inflicted  more  fright- 
fuf  misery  on  that  unhappy  country.  We  believe  that  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  was  well  governed,  but  it  existed  only  in  Dublin,  while 
the  prohibitory  clause,  preventing  sound  banks  from  being  formed, 
extended  to  every  part  of  the  island.  In  England  the  system  of 
private  banking,  though  weak  in  itself,  was  supported  hj  the 
personal  wealth,  prudence,  and  respectability  of  the  private 
bankers.  But  in  Ireland,  where  the  bankers  for  the  most  part 
had  neither  wealth,  nor  prudence,  nor  respectability,  the  system 
appeared  in  its  naked  deformity,  and  produced  its  natural  and 
inevitable  effects.  The  evils  of  the  exclusive  clause  at  last  became 
apparent  even  to  members  of  Parliament,  and  acts  were  passed 
allowing  joint-stock  banks  to  be  established  at  a  greater  distance 
than  fifty  miles  (Irish)  from  Dublin.  Under  this  permission  the 
Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  commenced  business  in  1825 ;  and 
about  the  same  time  two  joint- stock  banks  were  formed  at  Belfast, 
the  Northern  Banking  Company,  and  the  Belfast  Banking  Com- 
pany. The  success  that  followed  the  establishment  of  these 
companies  naturally  led  to  the  formation  of  others ;  and  in  1836, 
the  ^rational  Bank  of  Ireland,  governed  by  a  London  board  of 
directors — and  the  Ulster  Banking  Company,  whose  head  quarters 
are  in  Belfast,  started  in^o  existence.  By  the  act  of  1845  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  were  rescinded,  and 
its  charter  now  resembles  that  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

IV.  Banking  as  a  science  includes  those  laws  or 
institutions  in  society  with  which  banking  is  collaterally 
connected. 

1.  Laws  aptecting  the  Coinage. — In  my  former  lecture  I  men- 
tioned, that  the  Egyptians  used  as  money,  gold  and  silver  bulh'on. 
The  Greeks,  however,  were,  at  a  very  early  period,  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  coining.  In  every  nation,  tne  coining  ot  money 
has  been  considered  a  prerogative  of  the  government,  and  eaca 
nation  has  adopted  some  peculiar  device  to  place  upon  the  coin. 
Eangs  have  usually  placed  their  heads  on  one  side  of  the  coin, 
and  the  national  emblem  on  the  other.  The  coin  of  most  nations 
is  of  a  circular  form,  though  there  are  some  exceptions. 

Were  we  to  form  what  we  should  call  "  a  Pence  Table"  for 
Grecian  money,  we  should  say, 

6  oboles  make  one  drachma. 
100  draclimas  make  one  mina. 
60  minas  make  one  talent 
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An  obolus  was  a  silver  ooiii>  worth  about  three  halfpence  of 
our  money.  There  was  also  a  silver  coin,  called  a  semi-oWus  or 
hajf-obolus,  worth  three  farthing.  And  there  were  also  silver 
pieces  of  two  oboles,  three  obdes,  four  oboles,  and  five  oboles. 
Then  came  the  drachm,  a  silver  coin,  worth  six  oboles,  or  about 
ninepence  of  our  money ;  and  there  were  also  two-drachm  pieces, 
and  four-drachm  pieces :  all  these  were  of  silver.  Although  the 
Athenians  had  mmes  of  copper,  they  seem  to  have  had  a  great 
aversion  to  a  copper  coinage.  And  hence,  to  express  low  vsQues, 
th^y  made  their  silver  coins  so  small  that  they  are  said  to  have 
resembled  the  scales  of  fishes.  Ultimately  they  were  persuaded 
to  the  use  of  copper  coins,  though  the  orator  wno  advocated  the 
measure  was  afterwards  nicknamed  **  the  man  of  brass."  The 
smallest  copper  coin  was  the  eighth  of  an  obolus---equaL  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  farthing. 

Gold  was  not  abundant  in  Greece,  and  gold  coins  were  not 
numerous.  The  chief,  if  not  the  only  one,  was  the  didrachm,  or 
two-drachm  piece,  called  a  stater,  equal  in  value  to  twenty  sHvei 
drachms,  and  worth  above  fifteen  shillings  of  our  money. 

The  Athenian  coins  had  a  figure  of  Minerva  on  one  side>  and 
the  figure  of  an  owl,  the  bird  sacred  to  Minerva,  on  the  other. 
But  the  coins  of  different  states,  and  of  different  ages,  differ  very 
much  from  each  other ;  and  hence  some  of  our  learned  men  have 
been  abundantly  puzzled  upon  matters  connected  with  the  coins 
of  Greece. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  a  point  or  two  the  coinage  of  Greece 
resembled  that  of  England.  At  one  time  all  our  coins  were  of 
silver ;  gold  was  not  coined  till  the  year  1344,  nor  copper  till  the 
^ear  1609 ;  and  to  denote  small  values,  the  silver  penny  was  cut 
into  halves  and  quarters,  called  halfpennies  and  fourthings  or 
farthings.  When  copper  was  coined,  this  practice  was  prohibited, 
and  the  small  leaden  tokens  previously  issued  by  pnvate  indi- 
viduals were  suppressed. 

The  Greeks  nad  no  coin  for  the  mina  (3/.  15^.),  nor  for  the 
talent  (226/.).  These  were  "monies  of  account,"  in  the  same  way 
as  we  reckoned  all  our  money  by  "  pounds  sterling,"  although  for 
centuries  we  had  no  coin  exactly  equal  tx)  a  poundL 

The  Phcenicians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  inventors  of 
coin,  though  some  writers  have  attributed  this  honour  to  the 
Lydians.  We  have  already  stated  an  opinion,  that  the  "  money 
current  with  the  merchants,"  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  ccmsisted  of 
bars,  or  pieces  of  silver,  bearing  some  stamp  or  mark  denoting  tb^ 
quality  and  the  weight,  and  that  this  mark  or  stamp  was  placed 
on  them  by  Ph(Bnician  merchants.  It  was  no  great  transition  to 
cut  these  bars  into  smaller  pieces,  and  to  place  on  them  a  stamp 
denoting  their  value,  and  the  country  by  which  they  were  issued. 
The  issue  of  such  coins  would  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
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govemment^  who  would  fix  tlie  value  at  which  they  should  pass 
current. 

Tliere  are  both  silver  and  copper  coins  of  Tyre  now  extant  in 
the  British  Museum.  They  bear  the  head  or  figure  of  their  god 
Melkart,  or  Hercules,  the  same  denoted  in  Scripture  by  the  name 
of  Baal,  and  supposed  to  represent  the  sun.  Some  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian coins  bear  the  figure  of  the  fish  which  supplied  the  celebrated 
purple.  It  is  said  that  at  Carthage,  leather  money  was  issued  by 
the  State,  and  passed  current.  It  would  be  interesting,  and 
might  be  instructive,  to  know  under  what  circumstances  this 
money  was  issued — by  what  rules  the  amount  was  regulated — 
and  whether,  in  its  properties  and  effects,  it  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  the  paper  money  of  modem  times. 

The  Romans,  like  other  ancient  nations,  had  at  first  no  coined 
money,  but  either  exchanged  commodities  against  one  another,  or 
used  a  certain  weight  of  uncoined  brass.  The  various  names  of 
money  also  denoted  weights,  in  the  same  way  as  with  us,  who 
now  use  the  word  **  pound  "  to  denote  a  coin,  whereas  it  first 
denoted  a  pound  of  silver.  Indeed,  we  have  borrowed  this 
practice  from  the  Romans;  and  over  the  figures  that  denote 
the  pounds,  we  do  not  place  the  letter  P,  but  the  letter  L — the 
fii*st  letter  in  the  word  libra — the  Latin  word  for  a  pound.  The 
Bx)man  pound  was  equal  to  about  twelve  ounces  avoirdupois. 

The  table  of  Roman  money  would  stand  thus : — 

10  asses  make  one  denarius, 
25  denarii  make  one  aureus. 
The  as  was  of  brass,  the  denarius  of  silver,  and  the  auretis  of  gold. 

All  the  Roman  money  was  originally  of  brass;  and  hence  the  word 
as,  which  in  Latin  denotes  brass,  is  also  emplojed  to  denote  money. 
Silver  was  not  coined  in  Rome  until  the  year  of  the  city  484 ;  that 
is,  269  years  before  the  Christian  era, — and  gold  62  years  later, 
or  207  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Servius  Tullius  first  stamped  pieces  of  brass  with  the  image  of 
cattle,  oxen,  and  swine.  The  Latin  name  for  these  is  pecudes, 
hence  money  was  called  pecunia ;  from  which  we  derive  our 
word  "  pecuniary."  The^*  was  a  brass  coin  that  weighed  a  pound. 
There  were  other  brass  coins,  weighing  one-half,  one-fourth,  and 
one-sixth  of  a  pound. 

The  practice  of  depreciating  the  currency,  by  issuing  coins 
sustaining  the  same  names  as  the  previous  coins,  but  containing 
a  less  quantity  of  metal,  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  our  own  country.  With  us,  a  pound  weight  of 
silver  that  was  formerly  coined  into  twenty  shillings,  is  now 
coined  into  sixty-six  shillings.  In  the  first  Punic  War,  money 
became  so  scarce  that  the  B^mans  coined  asses  that  weighed  only 
two  ounces,  or  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound,  which  passed  for  the 
same  value  as  those  of  a  pound  weight  had  done :  by  this  means 
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the  republic  gained  five-sixths,  and  thus  discharged  its  debts. 
Such  au  example  could  not  fail  to  have  imitators  among  sue- 
ceedinj*  statesmen.  In  the  second  Punic  War,  while  Fabius 
was  dictator,  the  asses  were  made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce,  and 
subsequently  they  were  reduced  to  half-an-ounce. 

The  denarius  was  of  silver.  The  Romans  had  three  silver 
coins — the  denarius^  the  quinaritiSf  and  the  sestertius.  The  first 
was  equal  to  ten  asses,  tliat  is,  to  ten  pounds  of  brass;  the 
second,  to  five  asses  ;  and  the  third,  to  two  asses  and  a  half. 

A  pound  of  silver  was  coined  into  a  hundred  denarii;  so  that, 
at  first,  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  to  a  thousand  pounds  of  brass, 
a  circumstance  which  proves  tnat  silver  was  then  comparatively 
scarce.  But  afterwards  the  case  was  altered;  for,  when  the 
weight  of  the  as  was  diminished,  it  bore  the  same  proportion  to 
the  denarius  as  before,  till  it  was  reduced  to  one  ounce,  and  then 
a  denarius  passed  for  sixteen  asses.  The  weight  of  the  silver 
money  also  varied,  and  was  different  under  the  emperors  from 
what  it  had  been  under  llie  republic.  . 

We  translate  the  word  denarius  by  the  word  penny,  and  over 
figures  denoting  pence  we  put  the  letter  D,  being  the  first  letter 
in  the  word  denarius,  the  Latin  for  a  penny.  JBut  the  Eoman 
penny  was  not  made  of  copper,  nor  of  brass,  but  of  silver,  and, 
at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  was  worth  about  sevenpence- 
halfpenny  of  our  money.  We  learn  from  the  New  Testament 
history,  that  the  Roman  penny  bore  the  image  and  superscription 
of  the  emperor,  and  was  used  in  the  payment  of  taxes;  that  it 
was  the  usual  wages  for  a  day's  labour;  and  that  two-pence  would 
provide  a  night's  entertainment  at  a  public  inn. 

The  aureus  was  of  gold.  It  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  the  second 
Punic  War  (207  years  before  the  Christian  era),  and  was  equal  in 
weight  to  two-and-a-half  denarii,  and  in  value  to  twenty-five 
denarii,  or  one  hundred  sestertia.  The  common  rate  of  gold  to 
silver,  under  the  republic,  was  tenfold.  At  first,  forty  aurei  were 
made  from  a  pound  of  gold ;  but,  under  the  later  emperors,  they 
were  mixed  with  alloy,  and  thus  their  intrinsic  value  was  dimi* 
nished. 

Among  the  Romans,  money  was  computed  by  sesiertium.  A 
sestertium  was  the  name  of.a  sum,  not  of  a  coin,  and  was  equal  to 
a  thousand  of  the  coins  called  sestertius,  A  sestertius  is  equal  in 
Englisii  money  to  one  penny,  three  farthings,  and  three-fourths 
of  a  farthing. 

The  deity  who  presided  over  commerce  and  banking  was 
Mercury,  who,  by  a  strange  association,  was  also  the  god  of 
thieves  and  of  orators.  The  Romans,  who  looked  upon  mer- 
chants with  contempt,  fancied  there  was  a  resemblance  between 
theft  and  merchandise,  and  they  easily  found  a  figurative  con- 
nexion between  theft  and  eloquence,  and  hence  thieves,  mer- 
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chants,  and  orators,  were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
same  deity.  On  the  17th  of  May  in  each  year,  the  merchants  held 
a  public  fetival,  and  walked  in  procession  to  the  temple  of  Mer- 
cury, for  the  purpose,  as  the  satinsts  said,  of  begging  pardon  of  the 
deity  for  all  the  lying  and  cheating  they  had  found  it  convenient 
to  practise,  in  the  way  of  business,  during  the  preceding  year. 

2.  Laws  affecting  the  Interest  of  Money.— That  part 
of  the  business  of  banking  which  consists  in  the  lending  of  money 
lay,  during  the  middle  ages,  under  severe  restraints.  The  taking 
Qt  interest  for  the  loan  of  money  was  deemed  sinful,  and  stigma- 
tised with  the  name  of  usury.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  wholly 
unwarranted,  either  by  the  principles  of  natural  equity,  or  the 
enactments  of  the  Mosaic  law.  "The  taking  of  interest  from 
Israelites  was  forbidden  by  Moses ;  not,  however,  as  if  he  abso- 
lutely and  in  all  cases  condemned  the  practice,  for  he  expressly 
permitted  interest  to  be  taken  from  strangers,  but  out  of  favour 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  The  further  we  go  back 
towards  the  origin  of  nations,  the  poorer  do  we  commonly  find 
them,  and  the  more  strangers  to  commerce;  and  where  this  is 
the  case,  people  borrow,  not  with  a  view  to  profit,  but  from 
poverty,  and  in  order  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life;  and 
there  it  must  be,  no  doubt,  a  great  hardship  to  give  back  more 
than  has  been  got.  The  taking  of  interest  from  strangers  Moses 
has  not  only  nowhere  forbidden,  but  even  expressly  authorized 
it.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  he  does  by  no  means  represent  interest 
as  in  itself  sinful  and  unjust.  Any  such  prohibition  of  interest 
in  our  age  and  country  would,  witnout  doubt,  be  unjust  towards 
lenders,  and  destructive  to  trade  of  every  description.  Among 
all  the  remnants  of  ancient  laws,  it  would  be  diflficult  to  find  one 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  it  would  be  more  foolish 
and  hurtful  to  revive  and  enforce.  It  could  only  suit  a  state  so 
constituted  as  was  that  of  the  Israelites  by  Moses."  The  taking 
of  interest  for  the  loan  of  money  was  first  prohibited  in  England 
by  Edward  the  Confessor.  This  law,  however,  appears  to  have 
become  obsolete ;  for,  in  a  council  held  at  Westminster,  in  the 
year  1126,  usury  was  prohibited  only  to  the  clergy,  who  in  case 
they  practised  it,  were  to  be  degraded ;  and  in  another  council, 
held  twelve  years  afterwards,  it  was  decreed,  "  that  such  of  the 
clergy  as  were  usurers  and  hunters  after  sordid  gain,  and  for  the 
public  employments  of  the  laity,  ought  to  be  aegraded."  The 
earliest  mention  we  find  in  the  English  history  of  a  certain  yearly 
allowance  for  the  usury  or  interest  of  money  is  in  the  year  1199, 
the  tenth  and  last  year  of  Eichard  I.  In  this  case  the  rate  of  in- 
terest was  10  per  cent.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  ordinary  or 
market  rate  or  interest  from  that  period  until  the  time  of  Henry 
YIII. ;  but  there  are  many  instances  on  record  of  a  mudi  higher 
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rate  of  interest  being  taken,  especially  by 'the  Jews  and  the 
Lombards,  who,  in  those  times,  were  the  principal  money-lenders. 
The  exorbitant  interest  taken  by  them  is  supposed  by  eminent 
writers  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  prohibition  of  nsury. 

In  the  year  1546,  the  taking  of  interest  for  money  was  made 
legal  in  England,  and  the  rate  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent.  This  act 
was  repealed  in  the  year  1562,  but  it  was  re-enacted  in  1571. 
The  legal  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent,  in  1624,  and 
to  6  per  cent  in  1651.  In  the  year  1714,  it  was  reduced  to 
5  per  cent.,  where  it  now  remains.  The  le^l  rate  of  interest 
is  still  6  per  cent,  in  Ireland.  After  the  takmg  of  interest  was 
sanctioned  by  law,  the  term  usury,  which  was  previously  applied 
to  interest  in  general,  became  limited  to  denote  a  rate  of  interest 
higher  than  that  which  the  law  allowed. 

3.  Laws  aitecting  Insolvency. — ^By  the  law  of  Iferpt,  the 
property  of  a  debtor  became  liable  to  pay  his  debts;  but  his 
person  was  free.  It  was  sometimes  customary  for  people  to 
borrow  money  upon  the  security  of  lodging  the  embalmed  body 
of  their  fathers.  An  Egyptian  who  did  not  pay  this  debt,  and 
redeem  the  body,  was  declared  infamous.  The  Egyptians  some- 
times produced  the  dead  bodies  of  their  ancestors,  in  their  private 
festivals,  with  this  inscription  on  the  head : — **  Look  at  me  and  be 
merry;  for  such  as  I  am,  so  thou  shalt  be  when  thou  ad  dead." 

Imprisonment  for  debt  has  rarely,  if  ever,  existed  in  connexion 
with  domestic  slaverv.  An  insolvent  man  is  not  likely  to  obtain 
the  means  of  paying  his  creditors  while  confined  in  a  prison.  But 
if  slavery  exists,  he  may  be  sold  for  a  slave,  and  the  produce  ap- 
plied, as  far  as  it  may  go,  in  liquidation  of  his  debts.  Li  countries 
where  slavery  does  not  exist,  debtors  are  often  imprisoned,  either 
as  a  means  of  detention,  if  they  wish  to  escape  with  their  pro- 
perty, or  as  a  punishment  in  case  their  insolvency  has  been 
produced  by  their  own  misconduct,  or  with  a  view  of  compelling 
their  friends  to  pay  the  debt  in  order  to  procure  their  liberation. 

The  Egyptians  had  a  funeral  tribunal,  by  which  the  dead  were 
tried  before  they  could  be  buried.  After  death,  every  Egyptian 
was  brought  before  this  tribunal,  and,  if  convicted  of  having  in 
his  life  acted  unworthily,  he  was  denied  a  place  in  the  burial- 
place  of  his  ancestors.  This  was  a  great  disgrace  to  his  family ; 
and,  according  to  the  Egyptian  theology,  it  denrived  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased  of  an  entrance  into  heaven.  One  of  the  things 
which  caused  the  itifliction  of  this  mark  of  disgrace  was  that  of 
dyin^  in  debt.  If,  however,  the  children  or  friends  of  the  deceased 
should  pay  his  debts,  as  they  sometimes  did,  he  was  allowed  to 
be  buried.  Such  an  institution  as  this  must  have  had  a  powerful 
effect  upn  the  conduct  of  the  people  in  thdr  commercial  transac- 
tions wiUi  each  other.    A  man  who  knew  tiiat  every  act  of  dis- 
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honesty,  unfair  representation,  falsehood,  or  trickery,  which  he 
may  practise  in  the  course  of  business,  might  be  remembered 
and  uttered,  to  the  disgrace  of  his  family,  over  his  dead  body, 
would  be  cautious  not  to  ^ive  occasion  to  such  a  procedure. 

As  we  have  no  exact  information  with  regard  to  the  mode 
of  trial,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  picture  to  our  imagina- 
tion the  form  of  the  proceedings.  Let  us  suppose  it  was  some* 
what  like  this: — An  Egyptian  merchant  dies;  the  day  arrives 
for  the  investigation  of  his  conduct.  The  hall  of  judgment  is 
thronged  with  citizens;  the  bodjr,  followed  bv  a  long  train 
of  mourning  relatives,  is  brought  in,  and  placed  in  the  midst; 
the  judges  take  their  seats,  and  the  whole  assembly  is  hushed 
into  silence.  An  officer  of  the  court  proclaims, — "  If  any  of  you 
know  any  just  cause  or  impediment  why  the  body  of  our  deceased 
fellow-citizen  should  not  be  committed  to  the  grave,  you  are  now 
to  declare  it."  A  voice !  "  I  object  to  the  burial ;  for  I  often  had 
dealings  with  the  deceased,  and  I  could  never  depend  upon  his 
word."  Another  voice !  "  I  object  to  the  burial ;  for  the  de- 
ceased attempted  to  injure  my  character,  in  order  to  get  away  my 
customers."  A  third  voice !  "  I  object  to  the  burial ;  for  he 
lived  at  a  most  extravagant  rate,  when  he  knew  he  was  unable 
to  pay  his  debts."  A  fourth  voice !  "  I  object  to  the  burial ;  for 
he  made  over  his  property  to  a  friend,  and  then  took  the  benefit 
of  the  insolvent  aebtors  act."  The  judges  rise,  and  exclaim : 
"  Enough !  Enough !  Take  him  awajf ! — take  him  away !  You 
may  throw  the  body  to  be  devoured  by  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or 
the  fowls  of  the  air ;  but  never  let  the  earth  be  polluted  by  receiv- 
ing into  its  bosom  the  worthless  remnant  of  so  vile  a  man." 

4.  Laws  affecting  Taxation. — ^The  Americans  tax  the 
capital  of  their  banks — the  English  tax  their  notes,  their  bills, 
their  bonds,  and  their  transfers.  The  latter  plan  seems  preferable, 
as  the  banks  are  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  business. 

The  composition  of  the  stamp  duty  upon  notes  is  a  great  im- 
provement. The  banks  pay  only  upon  the  amount  in  circulation. 
When  the  notes  were  actually  stamped,  the  banker  paid  a  duty 
upon  those  also  in  his  possession. 

Bills  drawn  upon  Loudon,  at  not  more  than  twenty-one  days 
date,  are  included  in  the  composition.  This  arrangement  should 
be  extended  to  all  bills  drawn  upon  London.  It  is  much  better 
than  stamping  the  bills,  as  the  duty  would  vary,  not  only  with  the 
amount  of  the  bill,  but  with  the  time  it  has  to  run.  It  is  quite 
fair  that  a  bill  which  is  drawn  two  months  after  date  should  pay 
twice  the  duty  which  is  paid  by  a  bill  drawn  only  one  month — and 
it  would  do  so  under  the  composition ;  but  on  the  existing  plan  it 
pays  precisely  the  same. 

jBsmks  also  oonthbute  to  the  state  by  the  stamp  duties  paid  on 
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cash  credit  bonds,  surety  bonds,  and  other  legal  instruments; 
they  also  greatly  increase  tlie  sums  derived  from  the  stamp  duties 
on  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  post-office  revenue. 

There  is'also  a  heavy  duty  upon  the  transfer  of  shares  in  joint- 
stock  banks.  It  seems  hardly  fair  that  a  transfer  of  shares  in  a 
joint-stock  bank  should  pay  the  same  tax  as  a  transfer  of  a  landed 
estate  of  equal  value.  1  lie  estate  will  probably  not  be  sold  again 
for  a  life-time ;  the  shares  in  the  bank  may  change  hands  several 
times  in  a  year.  If  the  tax  were,  lightened,  the  transfers  would 
be  more  numerous,  and  jjossibly  the  revenue  more  productive. 

There  is  scarcely  any  single  description  of  taxes  more  hurtful — 
especially  to  a  commercial  country — than  taxes  upon  the  transfer 
of  property.  Commerce  and  trade  consist  in  the  transfer  of  com- 
modities ;  and  in  jaroportion  to  the  amount  and  frequency  of  these 
transfers,  trade  will  be  found  to  flourish,  and  the  nation  to  im- 
prove in  wealth.  The  imposition  of  a  tax,  therefore,  upon  such 
transfers,  would  have  the  obvious  effect  of  diminishing  their 
amount,  and  rendering  them  less  frequent — leading  of  course  to 
a  reduction  of  trade  and  of  national  prosperity.  Adam  Smith 
says  that  one  cause  of  the  decline  of  trade  in  Spain  was  the 
imposition  of  taxes  of  this  description. 

but  of  this  class  of  taxes,  the  most  injurious  is  that  which  is 
laid  upon  the  transfer  of  shares  in  joint-stock  banks.  The 
tax  on  the  transfer  of  real  property,  that  is,  on  lands  and 
houses,  is  highly  objectionable;  but  this  tax  upon  commercial 
property  is  still  more  objectionable.  A  landed  estate,  for  example, 
IS  not  transferred  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  life-time ;  shares 
in  banks  may  be  transferred  every  week,  yet  upon  each  transfer 
these  shares  must  pay  the  same  duty  as  tne  law  exacts  upon  the 
transfer  of  an  estate  of  ecjual  value.  A  tax  upon  bank  shares  is 
a  tax  upon  productive  capital,  and  is  as  indefensible  in  principle 
as  a  tax  upon  the  transfer  of  bales  of  cotton  or  casks  of  tallow. 
It  has  been  said,  that  if  there  were  no  tax  upon  the  transfer, 
people  would  buy  bank  shares  with  a  view  to  sell  them  a^aiu  at  a 
pront.  Do  not  people  buy  cotton,  and  tallow,  and  silk,  and 
indigo,  and  tobacco,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  with  the  view 
of  selling  them  again  at  a  profit  ?  Do  they  ever  buy  things  with 
a  view  to  sell  them  at  a  loss?  If  it  be  true,  then,  tliat  all 
purchases  are  made  with  a  view  to  a  profitable  sale,  why  tax  the 
transfer  in  one  case  more  than  in  another  ? 

Another  objection  to  this  tax  is,  that  it  is  a  tax  upon  the  instru- 
ments of  improvement.  Wealth  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  taxation; 
but  to  tax  a  means  of  wealth  is  to  strike  at  the  very  elements  of 
the  national  power.  For  instance,  what  would  be  thought  of  the 
statesman  who  should  propose  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  plough  of  the 
farmer,  or  the  shuttle  of  the  weaver?  So  canal  companies,  and 
railway  companies,  and  dock  companies,  and  steam  companies. 
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consistent  with  the  safety  and  primary  object  of  the  institution, 
but  by  affording  facilities  to  the  money-lenders^  Those  whot,  in 
the  first  instance,  subscribe  to  a  public  loan,  do  not  intend  to  keep 
the  whole,  but  expect  to  distribute  it  gradually,  with  a  reasonable 
pro6t.  The  greatest  inducement,  in  order  to  obtain  loans  on 
moderate  terms,  consists  in  the  probability  that,  if  that  distriba- 
tion  proceeds  slower  than  had  teen  anticipated,  the  subscribers 
will  not  be  compelled,  in  order  to  pay  their  instalments,  to  sell 
the  stock,  and  by  glutting  the  market,  to  sell  it  at  a  loss ;  and 
the  assistance  expected  from  the  bank  is  to  advance,  on  a  deposit 
of  the  scrip,  after  the  first  two  instalments  have  been  paid,  such 
portions  of  each  succeeding  payment,  as  may  enable  the  sub- 
scribers to  hold  the  stock  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  As  this 
operation  may  be  renewed  annually  on  each  successive  loan,  whilst 
the  war  continues,  the  aid  afforded  in  that  manner  is  far  more 
useful  than  large  direct  advances  to  government,  which  always 
cripple  the  resources,  and  may  endanger  the  safety  of  a  bank.*' 

The  Bank  op  England. — ^In  the  beginning'of  1846,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  increased  both  the  deposits  and  the 
discounts  of  the  bank,  and  added  greatly  to  her  profits.  The 
railway  companies  who  were  desirous  of  ootaining  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  authorize  the  construction  of  their  lines,  were  required 
to  pay  into  the  Bank  of  England,  within  fourteen  days  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  10  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  amount  of 
their  capital — to  be  returned  when  the  company  had  obtained 
the  Act,  or  when  the  application  had  been  rejected.  Everybody 
wondered  beforehand  how  so  large  a  sum  could  be  paid  out  of  the 
amount  of  notes  then  in  circulation.  But  the  bank  acted  with  the 
railway  deposits  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  act  with  the  public 
deposits  previous  to  the  payment  of  dividends.  As  fast  as  the 
money  came  in,  it  was  lent  out,  and  thus  a  transaction  of  lar^ 
magnitude  was  effected  without  much  difficulty.  This  shows  the 
importance  of  a  Government  bank.  Had  the  deposits  been 
required  to  be  lodged  in  the  exchequer,  and  there  to  remain  until 
reclaimed  by  the  railway  companies,  the  operation  could  not  have 
been  effected.  The  bank  could  have  performed  it  with  greater 
facility  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1844.  She  could 
then  have  lent  out  her  notes  before  the  lodgments  were  required 
to  be  made;  there  would  have  been  no  previous  apprehensions, 
nor  any  tightness  during  the  operation. 

VI.  Banking  as  a  science  includes  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  banking  institutions  in  different  countries. 

With  regard  to  money,  the  Egyptians,  like  the  Chinese  of  the 
present  day,  had  no  coin,  but  used  gold  and  silver  bullion.  These 
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were  paid  and  received  by  weight.  This  was  the  practice  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  world.  The  substitution  of  coin  was  not 
discovered  till  a  few  centuries  before  the  Christian  ela. 

In  all  countries  money  was  originally  paid  away  bv  weight. 
Abraham,  for  the  purchjAse  of  a  ouiymg-place,  weighed  unto 
Ephron  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver — ^money  current  with  the 
merchant.  This  denotes  a  distinction  from  the  monej  in  ordinary 
use.  It  was,  probably,  silver  in  pieces,  or  bars,  be^ng  a  stamp 
denoting  its  fineness  and  quantity,  placed  on  it,  peradventure,  by 
Phoenician  merchants.  We  find  that  the  practice  of  weighing 
money  continued  from  the  time  of  Abranam  to  the  days  of 
Jeremiah.  The  denunciations  in  Scripture  against  false  balances 
and  deceitful  weights,  though  applicable  to  afi  cases  of  selling  by 
weight,  had  probablv  a  primary  reference  to  the  weighing  of 
money.  And  when  the  prophet  Daniel  said  to  Belshazzar,  ''Tnoa 
art  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,"  the  reference  is, 
probably,  to  a  piece  of  monev,  which  when  weighed  was  found 
deficient  in  the  weight  markea  upon  it.  It  may  be  observed,  too, 
that  in  ancient  times  silver,  not  gold,  was  usually  employed  as 
money.  In  the  Jewish  history  we  do  not  read  of  gold  being 
emploved  as  monej  till  the  time  of  King  David,  when  he  pur- 
chased the  threshmg-floor  of  .Ajaunah,  the  Jebusite.  Gbld  is 
often  mentioned,  but  merely  as  jewels  or  ornaments.  The  shekel 
is  not  the  name  of  a  coin,  but  of  a  weight ;  and  it  may  be  useful 
to  you  to  recollect  that  a  shekel  is  equal  to  about  half  an 
ounce;  so  that,  reckoning  silver  at  five  shillings,  and  gold 
at  4il.  an  ounce,  a  shekel  of  silver  is  worth  half-a-crown,  and 
a  shekel  of  gold  about  21.  '^A  piece"  is  supposed  to  mean 
a  shekel.  When  we  read  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver  we  are 
to  understand  thirty  shekels  of  silver;  that  is,  thirty  half 
crowns.  A  talent  weighed  I25lbs.  and  was  worth  3,000  shekels. 
A  talent  of  silver  was  worth  350/. — a  talent  of  gold  was  worth 
6,000/.  The  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  in  Egypt  was  pro- 
bably not  great,  for  as  every  man  raised  his  own  food,  and 
prepared  his  own  clothing,  he  had  but  little  occasion  to  buy  any« 
thing,  and,  consequently,  would  want  but  little  money.  The 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation  in  any  country  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  its  internal  and  external  trade.  It  seems  likely,  too, 
from  the  history  of  Joseph,  that  the  tax  or  rent  paid  to  the 
sovereigns  was  paid  in  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  not  in  money. 
But  though  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  employed  as  money 
might  not  have  been  considerable,  yet  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  trade  of  Egypt  must  have  supplied  lier  with  the 
precious  metals  in  abundance.  What,  in  the  present  day,  we  call 
the  balance  of  trade,  must  have  been  greatly  m  her  favour.  The 
value  of  the  exports  must  have  exceeded  her  imports,  and  the 
balance  would  be  paid  in  the  precious  metals.    It  appears  that  in 
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the  time  of  Joseph  com  was  sold  for  ready  money;  and  from 
sevend  circmnstances  it  would  appear  that  ancient  Egypt  was  a 
weidthy  country.  When  the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt,  every  woman 
borrowed  of  her  neighbour  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold^  and 
raiment ;  and  as  Aaron  soon  afterwards  made  a  golden  caLT,  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  we  may  infer  that  in  Egypt  the  idola 
were  made  of  gold.  Nearly  a  thousand  years  afterwards  the 
prophet  Daniel  speaks  of  the  gold,  and  the  silver,  and  the  piedoiu 
things  of  Egypt. 

Banking  institutions  cannot  flourish  in  any  society  in  which 
property  is  insecure,  whether  that  insecurity  arises  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  government — the  turbulence  of  the  people,  or  the 
incursions  of  foreign  enemies.  In  Oriental  countries,  where  ^ 
possession  of  wealth  invites  the  ra})acity  of  the  government,  peoi^e 
conceal  their  wealth  by  burying  it  in  the  earth;  and  hence  we  read 
in  Scripture  of  ''treasures  hid  in  a  field.''  A  similar  pr&dioe 
prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  times  of  the  feudal  system ;  and 
treasure-trove  was  a  source  of  Royal  revenue,  as  all  the  concealed 
treasure,  when  found,  belonged  to  the  kin^.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Greece  property  was  very  insecure ;  partly  from  the  turbulence 
of  the  people,  partly  from  the  incursions  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  In  this  state  of  society,  the  temples  were  employed  as 
banks.  People  who  had  got  money  lodged  it  vnth  the  priests, 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  place  preserved  it  from  violation.  Eren 
hostile  tribes  would  not  take  this  treasure,  lest  they  should  incur 
the  vengeance  of  the  Deity  to  whom  the  temple  was  consecrated. 

But  though  the  temples  served  one  purpose  of  banks,  that  of 
being  a  safe  place  for  the  deposit  of  treasure,  they  did  not  super- 
sede banks  formed  for  other  purposes ;  and  when  society  became 
more  advanced,  the  trade  of  banking  was  carried  on  by  individuals. 
The  operations  of  Oriental  banking  are  thus  referred  to  in  the 
parable  of  the  Slothful  Servant,  wno  had  hid  his  talent  in  the 
earth — a  very  common  practice  in  the  East — instead  of  placing  it 
with  a  banker : — "  Thou  ougbtest  to  have  put  my  money  to  the 
exchangers,  and  then  at  my  coming,  I  should  have  received  my 
own  with  usury."  These  bankers  were  money-changers,  money- 
borrowers,  and  money-lenders.  They  exchanged  small  coins  for 
large  ones,  and  the  money  of  their  own  country  for  that  of 
strangers.  They  also  borrowed  money.  They  received  and  paid 
out  money  at  their  tables  in  the  same  way  as  bankers  now  Keep 
current  accounts  with  their  customers.  They  also  received  large 
sums — "talents" — on  which  they  allowed  interest — "usury." 
The  rate  at  Athens  was  usually  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  rather 
1  per  cent,  for  every  new  moon.  People  who  were  about  to  go  a 
journey  left  their  money  vrith  their  bankers  upon  interest,  to 
receive  it  "on  their  return."  In  most  of  these  bargains  there 
were  no  witnesses,  and  sometimes  a  banker  would  deny  having 
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received  the  money ;  but  if  he  did  this  more  than  once,  he  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  These  bankers  weie,  of  course, 
money-lenders,  otherwise  they  would  have  had  no  use  for  the 
money  they  had  borrowed.  The  business  of  a  banker  consists  in 
borrowing  of  one  party  and  lending  to  another ;  and  the  difference 
in  the  rate  of  interest  which  he  gives  and  receives  forms  the  source 
of  his  profit.  The  bankers  of  Greece  did  not  lend  their  money  by 
discounting  bills  of  exchange,  as  bills  did  not  then  exist;  but 
they  lent  it  chiefly  on  personal  security  to  persons  who  were 
engaged  in  trade,  or  who  wanted  it  for  other  purposes.  They 
often  lent  to  merchants  who  were  fitting  out  a  cargo  for  a  foreign 
port.  In  this  case,  the  banker  would  sometimes  send  a  person  m 
the  ship  to  receive  payment  of  the  loan,  as  soon  as  the  cargo  was 
sold.  At  other  times  the  banker  would  wait  for  parent  until 
the  return  of  the  ship.  As  the  banker  thus  shared  m  the  risks 
of  the  voyage,  the  rate  of  interest  paid  to  him  was  sometimes  so 
high  as  30  per  cent.  But  though  a  banker  might  lend  to  a  mer- 
chant for  the  purpose  of  fitting  out  a  cargo,  neither  he  nor  any 
other  citizen  coula  send  his  money  abroad,  except  in  exchange  for 
com,  or  for  some  other  commodity,  allowable  oy  law.  He  who 
suffered  his  money  to  be  exported  for  other  purposes  was  to  be 
prosecuted — to  have  no  writs  or  warrants  issued  against  the 
persons  to  whom  he  had  lent  the  money — and  the  archons  were 
not  to  permit  him  to  institute  any  trial  m  the  judicial  courts. 
.  There  were  no  usury  laws  at  Athens.  Every  banker  could 
charge  or  allow  what  rate  of  interest  he  pleased ;  out  if  he  agreed 
to  one  rate,  he  could  not  afterwards  charge  a  higher  rate.  Among^ 
individuals  usury  was  practised  to  a  great  extent.  The  failure  ol 
a  banker  always  caused  a  great  sensation ;  and  sometimes  he  was 
obliged  to  hide  himself,  in  order  to  escape  the  popular  indignation. 

.    YII.  Banking,  as  a  science,  includes  the  investigation  of 
the  causes  of  success  or  failure  of  banking  institutions. 

Some  banks  have  become  involved  in  difficulties  through  a 
general  want  of  system  and  discipline  in  conducting  their  a&rs. 
This  laxity  usually  shows  itself  m  two  ways — ^the  absence  of  a 
good  system  of  book-keeping,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  control 
over  the  branches. 

A  good  system  of  book-keeping  cannot  be  too  highly  valued. 
Its  object  is  not  merely  to  secure  accuracy  of  accounts  between 
the  bank  and  its  customers.  A  farther  object  is  to  classify  and 
arrange  all  the  transactions  in  such  a  way  as  easily  to  produce  a 
weekfy  balance-sheet,  shovring  the  actual  condition  of  the  bank« 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  such  abstracts  or  balance-sheets  are 
intended  merely  for  the  use  of  the  directors.  They  are  of  the 
utmost  use  to  the  manager,  and  should  be  the  subject  of  his 
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constant  study.  A  mana^r  who,  day  after  day,  attends  only  to 
individual  transactions,  and  that,  too,  possibly  in  a  state  of  mental 
excitement,  may  involve  his  bank  in  difficulty,  even  though  each 
transaction  may,  upon  its  own  ground,  be  perfectly  justifiable^ 
unless  he  attends  fco  those  summaries  and  classifications  of  his 
transactions  which  are  presented  in  the  weekly  balance-sheet 
He  will  there  see  on  one  side  the  means  of  the  bank,  and  on  the 
other,  the  way  in  which  his  funds  are  employed.  He  will  notice 
if  his  loans,  or  overdrawn  accounts,  or  past-due  bills,  are  unduly 
increased.  If  a  ^ood  system  of  book-keeping  does  not  prevent  a 
manager  from  going  wrong,  it  will  prevent  his  going  wronff  with- 
out Imowing  it.  If  he  act  unwisely,  his  balance-sheet  wm  stare 
him  in  the  race  and  remind  him  of  his  faults. 

We  have  no  horror  of  numerous  branches.  When  we  see  that 
in  Scotland  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  banks  have  each  a 
large  number  of  branches,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  branches  are 
not  attended  with  any  dangers  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  wise 
administration.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
numerous  branches  require  a  peculiar  mode  of  government,  and 
a  rigid  system  of  discipline.  The  chief  officer  of  such  a  bank 
should  be  a  good  banker,  and  something  -more.  He  must  be  a 
good  administrator ;  that  is,  skilled  in  the  administrative  depart- 
ment of  good  government. 

In  the  first  place,  each  branch  must  have  a  good  system  of 
book-keeping,  and  the  system  must  be  uniform  at  every  branch. 
Secondly,  Care  should  be  taken  to  appoint  efficient  officers. 
Thirdly,  A  code  of  laws  should  be  drawn  up,  and  the  branch- 
manager  should  be  distinctly  informed  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
he  may  exercise  his  discretion,  and  what  cases  must  be  referred 
for  the  consideration  of  the  directors.  Fourthly,  Weekly  returns 
must  be  made  to  the  head  office  of  all  the  transactions,  and  a  half- 
yearly  balance-sheet  attended  with  full  supplementary  details. 
Fifthly,  Special  reports  should  be  occasionally  required,  as  special 
circumstances  may  occur,  either  with  reference  to  the  branches 
generally,  or  with  reference  to  a  branch  individually.  Sixthly, 
An  inspector  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
branches.  His  duties  will  be  to  explain  the  instructions  ot  the 
directors,  and  to  see  that  they  are  properly  observed — ^to  maintain 
a  uniform  system  of  transactmg  business  at  all  the  branches — ^to 
instruct  the  officers  of  the  branch  in  their  duties  when  necessary, 
and  to  communicate  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  visiting 
the  other  branches — ^to  answer  any  difficult  or  knotty  questions 
that  may  be  proposed  to  him  by  the  manager,  and  to  consult  with 
the  manager  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  interests  o£ 
the  branch — to  observe  the  talents  and  capabilities  of  the  several 
officers,  and  to  recommend  for  promotion  any  who  seem  to  have 
qualities  that  might  be  usefully  employed  in  a  higher  depart- 
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ment  of  the  bank.     lu  large  banks  there  are  usually  several 
inspectors. 

Branches  should  always  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
head  office.  Prompt  obedience  to  orders  is  a  duty  that  must  be 
rigidly  enforced.  The  chairman  of  the  Northern  and  Central 
Bank  stated  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  that  at  some  of  the 
branches  where  the  heaviest  losses  had  occurred,  the  managers 
had  not  obeyed  the  orders  they  had  received  from  the  directors. 
Similar  accusations  were  made  a^inst  some  of  the  branch  mana- 
gers of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  England.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  any  bank  to  be  well  administered  as  a  whole,  if  every  branch 
is  allowed  to.  exercise  an  independent  authority.  Upon  this 
ground,  some  parties  object  altogether  to  the  appomtment  of  local 
directors  at  the  branches.  A  local  board,  consisting  of  the  branch 
directors  and  the  manager,  are  more  likely  than  the  manager  alone 
to  assume  independent  authority — to  postpone  carrying  out  the 
directions  they  may  receive  from  head-quarters — and  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  acting  somewhat  at  variance  with 
the  strict  letter  of  their  instructions.  And  although  local  directors 
may  sometimes  be  useful  in  extending  the  connexions  of  the  bank, 
or  in  aiding  the  managers  with  information  or  advice,  yet,  for  the 
above  or  otner  reasons,  they  are  now  in  England  but  very  seldom 
appointed.  The  branch  is  under  the  sole  care  of  a  manager. 
The  general  manager  of  the  bank  is  not  merely  the  manager  of  the 
head  office,  but  h^  authority  also  over  all  the  branches.  When- 
ever necessary  or  expedient,  he  issues  circular  letters  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  branch  managers,  and  these  instructions  the  branch- 
managers  are  expected  to  obey. 

YIII.  Banking,  as  a  science,  includes  an  observation  of 
the  effects  produced  on  monetary  affairs  by  the  acts  of 
the  Legislature. 

This  Act  came  into  operation  on  the  31st  August,  1844,  and 
almost  immediately  some  imnortant  changes  were  introduced. 
Up  to  that  date  the  bank  haa  never  discounted  at  a  lower  rate 
than  4  per  cent.  This  rate,  in  ordinary  times,  had  seldom  varied, 
and  all  oills  discounted  at  the  same  time  were  charged  the  same 
rate.  But,  on  the  5th  September,  the  rate  of  discount  on  bills 
was  reduced  from  4  to  2^  per  cent.,  and  on  notes  to  3  per  cent. 
On  the  18th  March,  1845,  the  bank  introduced  the  principle  of  a 
minimum  rate  of  discount ;  fixing  2  J  per  cent,  as  the  rate  on  first- 
rate  bills,  and  charging  a  higher  rate  on  other  bills.  The  object 
of  these  changes  was  to  employ  a  portion  of  the  reserve  in  the 
discount  of  bms. 

This  line  of  conduct  was  by  no  means  unwarranted  by  the 
practice  of  "other  banking  concerns."   It  is  an  established  prin« 
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ciple  in  practical  banidng,  that  a  banker,  when  be  cannot  employ 
his  sarplas  funds  at  so  high  a  rate  of  interest  as  lie  wishes 
to  obtain,  should  employ  those  funds  at  a  lower  rate,  rather  than 
keep  them  unemployed  in  his  till.  And  it  is  also  an  established 
practice  to  charge  different  rates  of  discount  on  different  bills, 
according  to  the  class  or  character  of  the  bills — the  respectability 
of  the  parties — the  time  they  have  to  run — and  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances.  In  adopting  these  regulations,  therefore,  the 
directors  were  only  performing  the  work  assigned  to  them,  of 
conducting  the  bankms  department  "like  any  other  banking 
concern  issuing  Bank  of  England  notes." 

These  changes  gave  rise,  in  the  Parliamentary  Committees  of 
1847,  to  some  discussion  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Bank  of  England  governed  the  market-rate  of  interest ;  or  the 
market-rate  of  interest  ^vemed  the  bank-rate  P  There  can  be 
but  little  difference  of  opmion  upon  this  subject.  The  "  market- 
rate  "  of  interest  is  the  rate  which  bankers  and  bill-broken 
charge  for  discounting  first-class  bills  to  the  public.  When  llie 
forei^  exchanges  are  bringing  gold  into  the  country,  and  notes 
are  issued  against  this  gold,  the  abundance  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  oankers  and  bill-brokers  causes  the  market-rate  of 
discount  to  fall  below  the  bank-rate.  If  during  this  season  tho 
bank  charges  a  high  rate,  she  gets  but  few  bills.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  gold  is  goin^  out  of  the  country,  and  money  becomes 
scarce,  the  market-rate  is  higher  than  the  bank-rate.  If  during 
this  period  the  bank  charges  a  low  rate,  she  must  soon  limit  her 
discounts,  or  her  reserve  will  be  exhausted.  But,  though  the 
bank  cannot  change  the  course  of  the  current,  she  can  give  it 
increased  strength.  Though  she  cannot  make  money  dear  when 
it  is  cheap,  nor  cheap  when  it  is  dear,  yet  when  it  is  cheap  she 
can  make  it  cheaper,  and  when  it  is  dear  she  can  make  it  dearer. 
Hence,  every  alteration  in  the  bank-rate  has  always  an  immediate 
influence  on  the  market-rate. 

IX.  Banking,  as  a  science,  includes  an  inquiry  into  the 
eflFects  likely  to  be  produced  on  banking  operations  by 
public  events  (such  as  war,  the  discovery  of  gold  mines, 
Government  loans,  harvests,  railways,  &c.),  and  an  ex- 
amination of  any  new  principles  or  theories  proposed  for 
the  regulation  of  our  monetary  institutions. 

"  After  the  measure  (the  establishment  of  one  bank  of  issue) 
had  once  been  carried  into  effect,  the  charges  which  the  country 
bankers  would  be  compelled  to  make  upon  that  accommodation 
which  the^  would  still  have  the  power  oi  affording,  must  be  con- 
siderably mcreased." 
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"  Wliy  ?'*....  "Because  they  would  then  get  no  profit  upon 
the  notes ;  at  present  they  can  afford  to  advance  money  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  when  issued  in  their  own  notes,  because  of  the 

Erofit  upon  those  notes.  When  I  was  in  Ireland,  I  discounted 
ills  at  the  same  rate  which  was  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England 
here,  and  for  the  same  reason,  because  I  issued  my  own  notes ; 
but  if  the  country  bankers  had  to  bring  the  money  from  a  dis- 
tance and  lend  it  to  their  customers,  they  must  get  a  greater 
interest  from  their  customers  than  they  coidd  get  by  employing  it 
in  London  or  elsewhere,  and  hence  they  must  make,  either  in  the 
form  of  interest,  or  in  the  form  of  commission,  heavier  charges 
than  they  made  before." 

"  The  profit  on  the  circulation  being  thus  reduced,  there  would 
be  a  further  effect  by  the  limitation  of  banking  establishments ; 
for  some  of  those  establishments  are  so  small,  and  established  in 
remote  places,  that  they  would  scarcely  pay  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting them,  unless  for  the  profits  of  the  circulation ;  and  yet 
the  withdrawal  of  those  estabb'shments,  though  connected  with 
no  great  profit  to  the  bank,  would  be  attended  with  very  con- 
siderable loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  places, 
because  those  banks  act  as  receivers  of  the  surplus  capital,  and 
hence  they  are  useful  to  persons  who  have  monev  to  place  in  those 
banks ;  they  act  as  discounters  and  granters  of  loans,  and  hence 
they  are  useful  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country ;  they 
are  also  useful  as  banks  of  remittance,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
payments  from  those  places  elsewhere,  and  hence  they  are  useful 
to  traders ;  and  those  useful  purposes,  as  far  as  many  small  banks 
are  concerned,  would  be  altogether  annihilated,  if  those  esta* 
bUshments  did  not  issue  their  own  notes." 

"  In  your  opinion,  the  suppression  of  their  circulation  would 
render  it  necessary  for  them  to  charge  a  higher  commission  upon 
their  operations,  or  a  higher  interest  upon  the  loans  which  they 
make  ?"....''  With  regard  to  those  small  establishments,  I  do 
not  think  any  rate  of  commission  could  pay  the  expense  :  with 
regard  to  the  larger  establishments,  you  might  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  profit  upon  the  circulation  by  an  increased  charge  of 
commission ;  out  wilHi  regard  to  small  establishments,  in  remote 
places,  the  business  is  not  sufficient,  even  with  the  charge  of  com- 
mission, to  pay  the  expense  without  the  profits  of  the  circulation: 
annihilation  of  the  circulation  would  lead  to  annihilation  of  the 
bank." 
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SECTION  III. 

THB    MENTAL  OPERATIONS    PBELIMINABT   TO    REASONING  A8 

APPLIED  TO   BANKING. 

LoGio,  in  the  sense  in*  which  we  use  the  term,  inoludes 
not  merely  the  act  of  reasoning,  but  also  all  the  auxiliaiy 
processes  that  take  place  in  the  mind  previous  to  the  act 
of  reasoning.  We  shall,  in  this  Section,  select  four  of  these 
processes.  They  are  called  naming,  defining,  analysing 
and  clasBifying. 

When  an  object  is  presented  to  us  for  the  first  time  we 
may  give  it  a  name,  we  may  inquire  what  it  is,  we  may 
take  it  to  pieces  and  consider  its  parts,  and  we  may  consi- 
der how  many  sorts  or  kinds  of  the  same  object  may  be  in 
existence; — we  will  illustrate  these  operations,  by  quota- 
tions from  our  own  writings,  with  reference  to  the  businesB 
of  banking. 

Naming. — The  term  hanh  is  derived  from  hancoy  the 
Italian  word  for  bench,  as  the  Lombard  Jews  in  Italy  kept 
benches  in  the  market-pla<;e,  where  they  exchanged  money 
and  bills.  When  a  banker  failed,  his  bench  was  broken 
by  the  populace;  and  from  this  circumstance  we  have  our 
term  bank-rupt. 

Definition. — A  banker  is  a  dealer  in  capital,  or,  more 
properly,  a  dealer  in  money.  He  is  an  intermediate  party 
between  the  borrower  and  the  lender.  He  borrows  of 
one  party  and  lends  to  another,  and  the  difference  between 
the  terms  at  which  he  borrows  and  those  at  which  he  lends 
form  the  source  of  his  profits. 

Analysis. — ^The  business  of  banking  consists  in  receiving 
deposits  of  money  upon  which  interest  may  or  may  not  be 
allowed,  in  making  advances  of  money  principally  in  the 
way  of  discoimting  bills,  and  in  effecting  the  transmission 
of  money  from  one  place  to  another.  Private  banks  in 
metropolitan  cities  are  usually  the  agents  of  the  banks  in 
the  provinces.  In  making  payments  many  country  banks 
issue  their  own  notes. 

Classification. — ^Banks  have  been  divided  into  public 
and  private.     A  private  bank  is  that  in  which  there  are 
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but  few  partners,  and  these  attend  personally  to  its  man-^ 
agement.  A  public  bank  is  that  in  which  there  are 
numerous  partners,  and  they  elect  from  their  own  body  a 
certain  number  who  are  entrusted  with  its  management. 
The  latter  are  usually  called  joint-stock  banks. 

Requesting  the  r^er  to  bear  in  mind  these  illustra* 
tions,  we  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  each 
of  these  mental  operations. 

Naming, — ^AU  words  are  names.  The  names  of  things 
are  called  in  grammar  substantives.  The  names  of  quali-i 
ties  are  called  adjectives.  The  names  of  actions  are  called 
verbs.  The  names  of  modes  or  manners  of  actions  are 
called  adverbs.  The  names  of  relations  are  called  prepo* 
sitions.  Names  denoting  mental  acts  are  called  conjunctions. 

Names  are  merely  arbitrary  signs,  and  have  no  na- 
tural connexion  with  the  things  "fiiey  denote.  What  we 
call  a  bank  might  have  been  called  by  any  other  name. 
The  iise  of  names  is  to  enable  us  more  readily  to  distin- 
guish one  thing  from  another,  to  enable  us  to  preserve  a 
register  of  things  in  our  own  mind,  to  enable  us  to  recal 
any  thing  to  our  minds  and  to  reason  about  it,  and  to 
enable  us  to  preserve  a  record  of  our  reasonings.  Another 
use  is  to  enable  us  to  communicate  our  knowledge  of  things 
to  one  another.  Without  that  collection  of  names,  which 
we  caU  language,  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  hold  inter- 
course with  each  other.  Different  nations  use  different 
languages :  that  is,  they  give  different  names  to  the  same 
things;  but  none  of  these  names  have  any  natural  or 
essential  connexion  with  those  things.  One  name  is  as 
good  as  another.  But  when,  in  our  own  country,  any 
name  has  been  given  to  anything,  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  always  ctdl  that  thii^  by  that  name,  and  not  give 
the  same  name  to  any  other  thing.  If  this  had  always 
been  done,  much  erroneous  reasoning,  not  only  in  banking, 
but  also  in  other  arts  and  sciences,  would  have  been 
avoided. 

Sometimes  a  word  is  the  name  of  only  one  thing; 
sometimes  the  same  name  is  applied  to  more  things  than 
one.  Thus  the  word  bank  is  applied  to  the  firm  or  co- 
partnership who  carry  on  the  business  of  banking ;  and 
it  is  also  applied  to  the  building  in  which  the  business 
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is  oarried  on.  Dr.  Whatlej  observes^  that  all  the  piincipal 
terms  in  Political  Economy,  as  value,  wealth,  labour, 
capital,  rent,  wages,  profits,  have  different  meanings^  and 
are  used  in  different  senses  by  different  writers.  The  same 
observation  might  be  applied  to  the  words  money,  cur- 
rency, circulation,  and  circulating  medium.  Some  writers 
by  the  word  money  mean  only  coin;  others  apply  the 
word  not  only  to  coin  but  to  bank-notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
cheques  on  bankers,  and  even  to  book-debts.  Some  have 
contended  that  the  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England  should 
be  called  "  currency"  as  well  as  bank-notes.  And  by  "  the 
circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England"  we  may  mean  either 
the  amount  of  notes  circulated  by  the  issue  department^ 
or  the  amount  of  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

De/Ewi^ion.-^— Definition  is  of  two  kinds;  the  first  is 
called  a  definition  of  the  name,  the  second  a  definition 
of  the  thing.  To  define  a  name  is  merely  to  state  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  or,  if  the  word  has  two  or  more 
meanings,  to  state  in  which  of  these  meanings  we  wish  to 
be  understood.  In  defining  the  name  there  is  no  necessity 
that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  things 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention  any  one  property  or  circum- 
stance by  which  it  is  distinguished  firom  other  things  of  a 
different  class.  But  in  defining  a  thing  we  also  state 
wherein  it  differs  from  other  things  of  the  same  class. 
Thus,  if  a  person  who  never  before  heard  the  word  were  to 
ask  me  what  I  mean  by  the  word  Ledger,  I  might  tell 
him  it  is  the  name  of  a  book  which  is  used  by  bankers  and 
merchants  in  keeping  their  accounts.  This  would  be  a 
definition  of  the  word.  But  were  I  giving  a  lesson  in 
book-keeping,  this  would  not  be  sufficient.  I  must  then 
state  wherein  this  book  differs  fi'om  the  other  books,  how 
it  is  ruled,  how  the  entries  are  made,  how  it  is  checked, 
what  are  the  particular  objects  of  keeping  it,  (fee.  This 
would  be  a  definition  of  the  thing. 

In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  but  little  if  any  distinc- 
tion between  a  definition  of  the  name  and  that  of  the 
thing.  If  I  am  asked  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Insolvent,  I  may  reply,  an  insolvent  is  a  man  who  cannot 
pay  his  debts.     Here  is  a  definition  of  both  the  word  and 
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the  thing.  Perhaps  the  same  remark  "will  apply  to  the 
following  definitions  taken  from  my  introduction  to 
Banking  Book-keeping : — 

Before  explaining  the  banking  system  of  book-keeping,  I  will 
define  a  few  terms  which  are  often  used  in  connexion  with  the 
subject.  By  the  word  bill,  is  always  meant  a  bill  of  exchange 
not  yet  due.  The  word  cash  denotes  the  various  items  included 
in  a  credit  or  cash  entry,  and  may  denote  due  biUs,  cheques,  bank 
notes,  country  notes,  or  coin.  The  terms  cheque  and  draft  are 
used  synonymously,  and  denote  an  order  on  a  banker,  payable  on 
demand.  The  word  draft  is  never  used  in  Jjondon  to  denote  a 
bill  of  exchange,  though  this  use  of  the  term  is  very  common  in 
the  country.  Both  buls  and  drafts  are  often  called  articles  ;  and 
if  they  are  cash,  thev  are  styled  cash  articles.  An  addressed  bill 
is  a  bill  made  payable  at  a  banking-house.  A  discounted  bill  is 
usually  called  a  discount.  By  money  is  always  meant  coin.  To  post 
an  article  is  to  place  or  ent^  it  in  the  ledger.  One  book  is  said 
to  mark  against  another  when  the  same  entry  is  made  in  both 
books.  One  book  is  checked  by  another,  when  any  error  in  one 
book  would  be  detected  by  some  operation  in  another.  To  check 
a  book,  or  an  account,  is  to  examine  it,  and  prove  it  correct,  or 
make  it  so.  To  cast  or  cast  up,  means  to  add  together.  The 
balance  of  an  account  is  the  difference  between  the  credit  and  the 
debit  side.  An  account  is  said  to  balance  when  the  credit  and 
the  debit  side  are  of  the  same  amount.  To  balance  an  account  is 
to  enter  the  balance,  and  to  add  up  both  sides,  and  then  to  bring 
down  the  balance  as  a  new  amount.  The  credit  side  of  an 
account,  or  that  on  which  the  cash  received  is  placed  to  the  credit 
of  a  customer,  is  the  right-hand  side  as  you  face  the  ledger ;  the 
debit  side  is  the  left-hand  side.  In  London  the  establishments 
of  bankers  are  usually  called  banking-houses,  not  banks.  A  person 
who  has  an  account  at  a  banking-house  is  said  to  keep  a  banker. 

When  a  word  has  two  or  more  meanings,  to  define  the 
word  is  to  state  in  which  of  these  meanings  the  word  is  to 
be  understood.  If  I  am  told  that  a  man  has  lost  all  his 
money ;  I  may  ask,  whether  I  am  to  understand  that  he 
has  lost  all  the  money  he  had  in  his  pocket,  or  has  lost 
the  whole  of  his  property  ? — for  the  word  money  is  used  in 
both  of  these  senses. 

Things  are  defined  by  enumerating  some  of  those  attri- 
butes wherein  they  differ  from  other  things.  We  have 
stated,  at  page  22,  the  rules  given  by  scholastic  logicians 
for  the  definition  of  things.  But  few  things  can  readily 
be  defined  in  this  formal  manner :  and  we  may  adopt 
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any  mode  we  please  that  will  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
party  we  address  a  correct  idea  of  what  we  wish  to 
describe :  and  we  may  vary  our  definitions  with  •  the 
various  characters  or  attainments  of  these  parties.  If  I 
wished  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  '^  a  ProgresslTe 
Ledger,"  or  "the  Horizontal  System  of  Book-keeping,'*  I 
should  not  address  a  professional  accountant  in  the  same 
way  as  I  would  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Sometimes  we 
may  give  a  definition  by  specifying  an  example  or  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  thing  to  be  defined.  A  witness 
examined  before  the  Banking  Committee  of  1832  was  asked, 
"  What  is  your  idea  of  overtrading  ? "  He  replied,  ^*  I  call 
that  overtrading  when  a  man  bmlds  a  manufactory,  and 
extends  his  business,  not  from  any  extra  demand  for  the 
manufactured  article,  but  because  he  is  famished  with 
the  means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  it."  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  1841,  a  witness  was  asked  : — 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  expressioD  "currency  principles  P" 
— I  mean  by  the  phrase  *'  currency  principles,"  a  bank  which 
shall  do  nothing  else  but  issae  notes  for  gold,  afid  gold  for 
notes. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression  "  banking  principles  P" — 
I  mean  by  **  baiiking  principles,"  notes  that  are  issued  in  the  repay- 
ment of  deposits,  or  m  the  discount  of  bills,  or  in  the  making  of 
loans :  at  the  same  time,  I  would  state  that  I  merely  used  those 
words  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  by  the  writers  who 
advocate  those  peculiar  principles,  which  they  call  currency  prin- 
ciples ;  I  do  not  at  all  aamit  tnat  those  are  the  correct  principles 
upon  which  the  currency  should  be  administered. 

Analysis, — ^To  analyse  a  thing  is  to  take  it  to  pieces  and 
observe  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 

We  may  analyse  a  word.  Some  words  are  simple,  as 
book,  bank,  manager,  ledger ;  others  compound,  as  book- 
keeper, bank-director,  general-manager,  bill-ledger.  Now, 
to  take  these  compoimd  words  to  pieces,  and  to  gather 
their  import  from  the  simple  words  of  which  they  are 
compoimded,  is  to  analyse  them. 

We  may  analyse  a  sentence,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
lo^c,  a  proposition.  Take  the  following  proposition: 
This  bank  grants  interest  on  deposits.  Here  is  the  subject, 
*'  this  bank ; "  the  predicate, "  grants  interest  on  deposits ;  '* 
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and  the  copula,  ''  is  "  (implied  in  is  granting) ;  and  these 
form  the  proposition. 

We  may  analyse  a  ledger  accoimt.  We  take  the  credit 
side  and  the  debit  side,  and  mark  off  each  item  against 
some  other  book  in  the  office;  we  cast  up  both  sides, 
and  see  if  the  balance  agrees  with  that  of  the  other  books. 

We  may  analyse  the  balanceHsheet  of  a  bank.  We 
will  take  first  the  liabilities  and  then  the  assets;  on 
the  left  hand  we  perceive,  first,  the  amount  due  to  the 
shareholders;  then,  the  amount  due  to  the  public  on 
current  accounts,  deposits,  receipts,  circular  notes,  &c, : 
on  the  other  hand,  we  note  the  investments  in  Govern- 
ment securities,  loans,  bills  of  exchange,  &c. ;  and  if  we 
were  on  a  committee  of  investigation,  we  should  inquire 
if  these  bills  are  good,  and  the  loans  properly  secured ;  and 
we  should  ultimately  examine  what  amoimt  the  bank  had 
in  hand  over  and  above  the  amount  of  its  paid-up  capital. 
This  is  called  analysis. 

We  may  analyse  an  argument.  To  do  this,  we  first 
state  the  proposition  to  be  proved,  and  then  the  argu- 
ment by  which  it  is  proved  ;  thus,  at  page  3,  the  proposi- 
tion to  be  proved  is  : — 

It  is  advantageous  to  keep  a  banker.  The  first  argument 
is,  that  by  keeping  a  banker  your  money  will  be  lodged 
in  a  place  of  security.  If  placed  in  logical  form,  the 
argument  will  stand  thus  : — 

It  is  advantageous  to  be  able  to  lodge  your  money  in 

a  place  of  security  ; 
By  keeping  a  banker  you  will   be   able  to  lodge 

your  money  in  a  place  of  security : 
Therefore,  it  is  advantageous  to  keep  a  banker. 

In  the  same  way  you  may  analyse  the  other  arguments 
on  the  same  page.  The  words  in  italics  are  what  logicians 
call  the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism,  or  the  argument. 

Classification, — To  classify  a  thing  is  to  place  it  in  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs  :  and  this  involves  three  opera- 
tions.' We  may  inquire  under  what  class  it  fells, — ^what 
are  the  other  tilings  that  fall  into  the  same  class, — and 
what  are  the  inferior  classes  that  should  be  placed  imder 
it.    For  eiJwnples  of  this,  I  refer  you  to  page  49, 
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Tou  will  observe  that  all  things  may  be  classified 
according  to  any  attribute  in  which  they  differ  by>m  each 
other.  Banks  are  classified  into  private  banks,  and  joint- 
stock  banks :  and  these  again  may  be  classified  as  chartered 
and  unchartered  banks.  Coins  may  be  classed,  according 
to  their  materials,  into  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  ; 
again,  according  to  their  country,  into  Greek  coins,  Roman 
coins,  English  coins,  &c.  Bills  of  Exchange  may  be 
classed  into  foreign  bills  and  inland  bills,  large  bills  and 
small  bills,  long  bills  and  short  bills,  undue  bills  and 
overdue  bills,  good  bills  and  bad  bills.  Much  of  our 
reasoning  depends  upon  correct  classification.  And  when 
we  can  readily  place  anything  in  the  class  to  which  it 
properly  belongs,  our  reasoning  respecting  it  becomes 
comparatively  a  very  easy  operation. 

These  operations  of  naming,  defining,  analysing,  and 
classifying,  should  always  take  place  previous  to  reasoning. 
To  reason  well  upon  any  subject,  we  must  first  endeavour 
to  understand  it.  Many  of  our  erroneous  conclusions 
arise  fi-om  calling  things  by  wrong  or  indefinite  names,  or 
from  not  being  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  things, 
from  not  investigating  the  parts  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, or  not  observing  the  classes  to  which  they  belong. 
To  state  a  question  clearly  will  often  prevent  much  rear 
soning  upon  the  subject.  The  disputes  of  writers  on 
banking,  as  on  other  things,  often  arise  fi:om  their  not 
clearly  understanding  each  other's  meaning ;  and  the  first 
step  towards  understanding  the  meaning  of  other  people  is 
clearly  to  understand  our  own. 


SECTION  IV. 

OP  MATHEMATICAL  AND   MORAL  REASONING  IN  REFERENCE 

TO  BANKING. 

By  Mathematical  Reasoning  we  mean  that  kind  of 
reasoning  which  is  used  chiefly  in  the  mathematical 
sciences,  as  arithmetic,  geometry,  navigation,  Ac.      By 
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Moral  Eeasoning  we  mean  that  kind  of  reasoning  which  is 
used  chiefly  in  the  moral  sciences,  as  ethics,  politics, 
political  economy,  &c.  The  first  is  founded  upon  truths 
of  intuition,  such  as  are  known  by  our  own  senses,  con- 
sciousness, or  intellect  (see  page  6) ;  the  second  has 
reference  to  truths  known  to  us  from  experience,  analogy, 
or  testimony.  The  first  kind  of  reasoning  is  called  mathe^ 
matical,  scientific,  or  demonstrative.  The  second  kind  of 
reasoning  is  called  moral,  and  sometimes  probable,  or  con- 
tingent The  distinction  between  them  is  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  : " — 

"  Demonstration  is  built  on  pure  intellection,  and  consists 
in  an  uninterrupted  series  of  axioms.  Moral  evidence  is 
founded  on  the  principles  we  have  from  consciousness 
and  common  sense  improved  by  experience;  and  as  it 
proceeds  on  this  general  presumption  or  moral  axiom, 
that  the  course  of  nature  in  time  to  come  will  be  similar 
to  what  it  has  been  hitherto,  it  decides,  in  regard  to  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  future  from  the  past,  and  con* 
cerning  things  imknown,  from  things  fitmiUar  to  us  .... 
"  But  that  the  nature  of  moral  evidence  may  be  better 
understood,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  remark  a  few  of  the 
most  eminent  differences  between  this  and  the  demon- 
strative. 

"  The  first  difference  that  occurs  is  their  subjects.  The 
subject  of  the  one  is,  as  has  been  observed,  abstract  inde- 
pendent truth,  or  the  unchangeable  and  necessary  relations 
of  ideas ;  that  of  the  other,  the  real,  but  often  changeable 
and  contingent  connexions  that  subsist  among  things 
actually  existing.  Abstract  truths,  as  the  properties  of 
quantity,  have  no  respect  to  time  or  to  place,  no  depend- 
ence on  the  volition  of  any  being,  or  on  any  cause  what- 
ever, but  are  eternally  and  immutably  the  same.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  following  afl&rmations,  *  The  cube  of  two 
is  the  half  of  sixteen/—*  The  square  of  the  hypotenuse  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides,' — *  If  equal 
things  be  taken  from  equal  things,  the  remainders  will  be 
equal.'  Contrary  propositions,  as,  'The  cube  of  two  is 
more  than  the  half  of  sixteen,' — *  The  square  of  the  hypo- 
tenuse is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides,' — > 
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'If  equal  things  be  taken  from  equal  things,  the  re* 
mainders  will  be  unequal/  are  chargeable  not  only  with 
falsity^  but  with  absurdity,  being  inconceiyable  and  oon^ 
tradictory.  Whereas,  to  these  truths  which  we  acquire  by 
moral  evidence,  'CsBsar  overcame  Pompey,' — *The  sun 
will  rise  to-morrow,* — 'A.11  men  will  die,'  the  opposite 
assertions,  though  untrue,  are  easily  conceivable,  without 
changing,  in  the  least,  the  import  of  the  words,  and  there* 
fore  do  not  imply  a  contradiction. 

''The  second  difference  I  shall  remark  is,  that  moral 
evidence  admits  degrees,  demonstration  does  not.  This 
is  a  plain  consequence  of  the  preceding  difference.  Essen- 
tial or  necessary  truth  is  incompatible  with  degree.  In 
moral  reasoning  we  ascend  from  possibility,  by  an  insen- 
sible gradation,  to  probability,  and  thence,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  the  summit  of  moral  certainty.  On  this 
summit,  or  on  any  of  the  steps  leading  to  it,  the  condu- 
Bion  of  the  argument  may  rest.  Hence  the  result  of  that 
is,  by  way  of  eminence,  denominated  science ;  and  the 
evidence  itself  is  termed  scientific. 

"  The  third  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  there  never  can 
be  any  contrariety  of  proofs ;  in  the  other,  there  not  only 
may  be,  but  almost  always  is.  If  one  demonstration  were 
ever  capable  of  being  refuted,  it  could  be  solely  by  another 
demonstration,  this  being  the  only  sort  of  evidence  adapted 
to  the  subject.  But  to  suppose  that  contraries  are 
demonstrable  is  to  suppose  that  the  same  proposition  i^ 
both  true  and  false,  which  is  a  manifest  contradiction. 
Consequently,  if  there  should  ever  be  the  appearance  of 
demonstration  on  opposite  sides,  that  on  one  side  must  be 
fallacious  and  sophistical.  It  is  not  so  with  moral  evidence, 
for,  unless  in  a  few  singular  instances,  there  is  always  real, 
not  apparent  evidence  on  both  sides.  There  are  contrary 
experiences,  contrary  presumptions,  contrary  testimonies, 
to  balance  against  one  another.  In  this  case,  the  proba- 
bility, upon  the  whole,  is  in  the  proportion  which  the 
evidence  on  the  side  that  preponderates  bears  to  its 
opposite. 

"  The  fourth  and  last  difference  I  shall  observe  is,  that 
scientific  evidence  is  simple,  consisting  of  only  one  coherent 
series,  every  part  of  which  depends  on  the  preceding,  and, 
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as  it  were,  suspends  the  following:  moral  evidence  is 
generally  complicated,  being  in  reality  a  bundle  of  inde- 
pendent proofe.  The  longest  demonstration  is  but  one 
uniform  chain,  the  links  whereof,  taken  severally,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  so  many  arguments,  and,  consequently, 
when  thus  taken,  they  conclude  nothing ;  but  taken 
together,  and  m  their  proper  order,  they  form  one  argu- 
ment, which  is  perfectly  conclusive.  In  moral  reasoning, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  often  a  combination  of  many 
distinct  topics  of  argument  no  way  dependent  on  one 
another.  Each  has  a  certain  portion  of  evidence  belong- 
ing to  itself,  each  bestows  on  the  conclusion  a  particular 
degree  of  likelihood,  of  all  which  accumulated  the  credi- 
bility of  the  fact  is  compounded.  The  former  may  be 
compared  to  an  arch,  no  part  of  which  can  subsist  inde- 
pendently of  the  rest.  If  you  make  any  breach  in  it  you 
destroy  the  whole.  The  latter  may  be  compared  to 
a  tower,  the  height  whereof  is  but  the  aggregate  of  the 
heights  of  the  several  parts  reared  above  one  another, 
and  so  may  be  gradually  diminished  as  it  was  gradually 
raised." 

Mr.  Samuel  Bailey,  in  his  "  Theory  of  Eeasoning,"  has 
clearly  described  those  mental  operations  that  take  place 
in  regard  to  these  two  kinds  of  reasoning, — one  he  calls 
"  demonstrative,"  the  other  "  contingent."  He  gives  the 
following  illustrations  of  moral  or  contingent  reasoning  : — 

"  I  am  walking,  I  wiU  suppose,  on  the  sea-shore ;  and 
perceiving  a  quantity  of  sea-weed  lying  on  the  beach,  while 
the  water  is  at  the  moment  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  I 
conclude  that  the  tide  has  ebbed,  and  left  the  weed  where 
I  perceive  it  lying. 

"  I  notice  the  print  of  a  small  foot  on  the  sand,  and  I 
feel  pretty  sure  that  it  was  made  by  a  child. 

'*  I  look  upon  the  multitude  of  gay  people  walking 
along  the  beach,  and  I  am  struck  with  the  thought  that 
sooner  or  later,  and,  at  the  latest,  in  no  very  long  period, 
they  must  all  die. 

"  I  observe  the  sun  to  be  exactly  on  the  meridian,  and 
I  calculate  that  at  a  place  where  a  friend  of  mine  resides, 
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15  degrees  in  longitude  to  the  west  of  my  position,  it  is 
just  eleven  o'clock. 

"  The  fitots  which  determine  the  mind  to  the  belief  or 
lead  it  to  the  discernment  of  other  facts  not  immediately 
manifest,  are  usually  spoken  of  under  the  designation  ci 
evidence  or  proofe;  and  when  expressed  in  propositions 
preceding  a  conclusion,  imder  that  of  premises. 

"  To  reason  is  to  go  through  proofs  or  evidence  for  or 
against  any  alleged  fkct.  Frequently  the  fiauct  alleged  or 
expressed  in  the  conclusion  is  placed  before  the  mind  firsts 
and  the  proof  is  adduced  to  substantiate  it ;  but  it  also 
frequently  happens,  in  the  course  of  reflection,  that  a  fiwjt, 
or  combination  of  facts,  leads  the  mind  to  the  belief  or  to 
the  discernment  of  a  fact  before  unknown,  which  is  then 
seen  in  its  logical  place  as  the  conclusion. 

*'  For  such  inferences  one  condition  itf  always  necessary. 
The  reasoner  must  have  been  acquainted  with  a  similar 
case  or  similar  cases.  We  are  determined  to  the  belief  of 
an  unobserved  fact  by  having  observed  or  known  a  similar 
fact  to  have  taken  place  in  similar  circumstances.  It  is 
this  resemblance  in  the  cases  which  leads  us  to  infer  that 
unobserved  events  have  happened,  are  happening,  or  will 
happen." 

The  above  refers  to  moral  or  contingent  reasoning.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  mathematical  or  demonstrative 
reasoning : — 

"There  is,  however,  another  mental  operation  to  be  noted, 
which  consists  not  in  our  being  led  to  believe,  or  in  our 
inferring  from  what  we  perceive  and  know,  something  else, 
neither  perceived  nor  known;  but  in  our  being  led  to  dis- 
cern some  fact,  not  directly  manifest,  through  the  medium 
of  some  other  fact  or  facts  in  which  it  is  implied. 

"The  lines  A  and  b  are*  respectively  equal  to  c,  and 
therefore  they  are  equal  to  each  other.  Here  the  miifd 
observing  successively  the  equality  of  a  to  o,  and  that  of 
B  to  c,  is  thence  led  to  discern  the  mutual  equality  of 
A  and  B,  which  is  not  self-evident  or  immediately  dis- 
cernible from  the  inspection  of  A  and  b  alone.  It  is  plain 
that  in  reasoning  of  this  second  species,  which  is  with 
great  propriety  termed  demonstrative,  we  intuitively  dis- 
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cem,  at  each  step,  that  one  fact  implies  another,  and  discern^ 
too^  that  a  denial  of  the  implied  fact  inyolves  a  contradio^ 
tion.  But  demonstrative  reasoning  is  not  confined  to  the 
science  of  quantity.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  departments 
of  human  knowledge.  Whenever  the  mind  discerns  one 
fact  to  be  implied  in  another,  or  the  exclusion  of  a  fact  to 
be  implied  in  another  fact,  it  reasons  demonstratively, 
whether  they  are  facts  of  quantity  or  otherwise.  Examples 
of  this  truth  might  be  multiplied  without  end,  but  the  few 
which  follow  will  be  sufficient  for  illustration.  That  por- 
trait is  a  striking  likeness  of  two  different  persons ;  there*- 
fore  they  must  resemble  each  other.  The  two  litigants 
cannot  both  be  the  exclusive  owners  of  the  property  in 
dispute ;  therefore  one  of  them  must  be  urging  a  wrong 
claim.  The  traveller  who  was  attacked  had  no  money 
with  him;  therefore  he  could  not  be  robbed  of  a  large 
sum  as  reported.  The  planets  are  opaque  bodies ;  there- 
fore they  must  shine  by  light  derived  from  an  external 
source.  Under  this  species  of  reasoning  must  be  ranked 
that  which  is  usually  denominated  syllogistic,  but  which 
I  shall  venture  to  call  class-reasoning,  because  perfect 
specimens  of  it,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  are  found  in  the 
form  of  enthymemes." 

Mr.  Bailey  further  states  that  these  two  kinds  of  reason- 
ing are  often  intermingled  : — 

"  It  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  our  survey  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  subject,  to  advert  more  par- 
ticularly to  a  circumstance  already  indicated  in  some  of 
the  examples  introduced  into  the  preceding  exposition; 
viz.  that  demonstrative  reasoning,  even  when  non-syllo- 
gistic, is  by  no  means  confined  to  mathematics  or  the 
science  of  quantity ;  but  it  is  perpetually  intermixed  with 
contingent  reasoning  on  matters  of  a  moral  or  a  physical 
nature. 

"  This  might  be  exemplified  by  a  thousand  instances  in 
common  life.  Take,  for  example,  the  course  pursued  by 
an  advocate  in  defending  his  client  from  a  criminal  accu- 
sation. If  he  relies,  as  he  is  sometimes  compelled  to  do, 
upon  testimony  to  his  client's  character,  the  argument  is 
purely  contingent :   he  attempts  to  establish  the  moral 
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excellence  of  the  man,  and  then  mfers  that  a  person  of 
such  estimable  qualities  would  not  be  likely  to  commit  the 
offence  of  which  he  is  accused.  But  if,  instead  of  this,  he 
endeavours  to  prove  an  cUibiy  the  logical  procedure  is 
altered.  The  crime  (we  will  suppose)  was  committed  in 
London,  and  he  produces  several  credible  witnesses  who 
swear,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  deed  was  per- 
petrated, they  saw  the  accused  in  Edinburgh.  In  this 
hypothetical  case  the  reasoning  of  the  defence  is  mixed. 
When  from  the  number,  and  respectability,  and  concur- 
rence of  the  witnesses,  the  advocate  infers  that  their  testi- 
mony is  true,  he  employs  a  contingent  argument ;  but 
when  he  proceeds  further,  and  concludes  from  the  attested 
&ct  of  his  client's  being  in  Edinburgh  that  he  could  not 
have  committed  a  crime  at  the  same  moment  in  London, 
this  step  in  the  reasoning  is  demonstrative." 

These  quotations  from  Dr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Bailey  will 
have  given  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  mathema- 
tical and  of  moral  reasoning.  We  will  now  trace  their 
application  to  banking.  As  banking  is  one  of  the  moral 
sciences,  (a  portion  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy,) 
the  kind  of  reasoning  most  generally  employed  is  that 
which  is  called  moral.  But,  as  Mr.  Bailey  observes,  in  all 
our  reasonings  there  is  usually  a  mixture  of  these  two 
kinds  of  reasoning ;  and  hence  much  mathematical  rea^ 
soning  will  be  found  applicable  to  our  reasonings  about 
banking.    We  will  give  a  few  examples. 

Mathematical  Truths.  —  Two  and  two  make  four ; 
twelve  pence  make  a  shilling,  and  twenty  shillings 
make  a  nound ;  a  light  sovereign  is  not  so  heavy  as  one 
that  is  of  full  weight.  A  banker  who  receives  only  ten 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  amount  of  a  bill  that  he  has 
discounted,  will  lose  ten  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  dis- 
count of  a  bill  charged  at  five  per  cent,  will  be  more  than 
if  discoimted  at  four  per  cent.  The  total  of  a  colimm  of 
figures  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  particular  items* 
If  in  trying  the  balance  at  night  the  two  sides  of  the 
balance-sheet  are  not  equal,  then  some  error  has  taken 
place  during  the  day.  If  the  account  in  a  customer's  book 
does  not  correspond  with  the  accoimt  in  the  banker's  ledger^ 
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one  or  both  must  be  incorrect.  If  during  the  year  the 
banker's  losses  are  more  than  his  profits^  he  will  not  be  so 
rich  at  the  end  of  the  jear  as  he  was  at  the  beginning.  If 
a  man  has  put  his  money  into  a  bank,  it  cannot  be  stolen 
out  of  his  house. 

MoBAL  Tbuths. — Banking  institutions  are  useful  to  the 
public.  When  nations,  or  individuals,  exchange  their  com- 
modities with  each  other,  it  is  useful  to  have  some  one  com- 
modity as  a  mediimi  of  exchange— -it  is  necessary  that  this 
medium  should  be  capable  of  subdivision,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
express  small  quantities  as  well  as  large  ones. — ^When  these 
transactions  become  numerous,  it  is  useful  to  have  a  class 
of  men  part  of  whose  business  shall  be  to  exchange  small 
coins  for  large  ones. — It  is  also  useful  that  these  men 
should  sometimes  lend  sums  for  a  certain  time  to  those 
people  who  have  occasion  to  borrow. — ^It  is  also  useful  to 
those  people  who  have  sums  for  which  they  have  no  imme- 
diate use,  to  be  able  to  place  them  for  security  and  con- 
venience in  the  hands  of  bankers. — If  a  banker  receives 
from  a  number  of  individuals  a  large  amount  of  money, 
he  may  employ  a  portion  of  it  in  loans  to  other  parties ; 
for  although  tiie  whole  may  be  repayable  on  demand,  yet 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  whole  will  be  demanded  at 
any  one  time. — As  a  banker  gets  interest  for  what  he  lends, 
he  may  be  able  to  allow  interest  on  a  portion  of  what  he 
borrows. 

To  show  the  intermixture  of  mathematical  and  moral 
reasoning,  in  a  case  of  banking,  we  will  take  Mr.  Bailey's 
own  example  :  It  is  an  obvious  proposition,  that  nothing 
can  be  in  two  distant  places  at  the  same  time.  Now  this 
bill  of  exchange,  during  the  whole  of  the  day  on  which  it 
fell  due,  was  in  London ;  therefore,  it  could  not  on  that 
day  have  been  presented  for  payment  at  Edinburgh.  Here 
is  an  obvious  conclusion,  and  the  two  propositions  and 
the  conclusion  put  together  form  a  mathematical  argu- 
ment, and  are  an  example  of  mathematical  reasoning* 
But  a  party  to  a  suit  with  reference  to  the  above  argu- 
ment may  say, — "  I  admit  your  first  proposition — ^that  is 
plain  enough ;  but  I  deny  that  the  bill  in  question  was 
during  the  whole  of  that  day  in  London.    That  is  a  quesr 
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tion  of  fact;  which  can  only  be  proved  by  witnesses ;  and  I 
contend  that  your  witnesses  are  either  dishonest  or  mis- 
taken, or  had  not  the  means  of  information."  Here  wc 
have  to  prove  a  question  of  fact  by  means  of  witneaseB. 
Here  are  no  truths  of  intellect;  no  self-evident  propo* 
sitions.  Here  we  have  to  investigate  circumstances  and 
weigh  probabilities;  and  though  the  conclusion  may  be 
equally  satisfactory,  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  followed  in  mathematical  reasoning. 
This  is  called  moral  reasoning. 


SECTION  V. 

OF  INDUCTIVE   AND  DEDUCTIVE   EEASONING   IN  REFERENCE 

TO   BANKING. 

We  have  explained  the  nature  of  induction  and  deduc- 
tion at  page  122.  In  farther  explanation,  we  make  the 
following  quotation  from  Mr.  Mill's  *' System  of  Logic 
Katiocinative  and  Inductive  :" — 

"  Keasoning,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  in  the  extended  sense  in 
which  I  use  the  term,  and  in  which  it  is  synonymous  with 
inference,  is  popularly  said  to  be  of  two  kinds  :  reasoning 
from  particulars  to  generals,  and  reasoning  from  generals 
to  particulars ;  the  former  being  called  induction,  the  latter 
ratiocination  or  syllogism. 

"  When,  from  the  observation  of  a  number  of  individual 
instances,  we  ascend  to  a  general  proposition,  or  when,  by 
combining  a  number  of  general  propositions,  we  conclude 
from  them  another  proposition  still  more  general,  the  pro- 
cess, which  is  substantially  the  same  in  both  instances,  is 
called  induction. 

"  The  conclusion  in  an  induction  embraces  more  than  is 
contained  in  the  premisses.  The  principle  or  law  collected 
from  particular  instances,  the  general  proposition  in  which 
we  embody  the  result  of  our  experience,  covers  a  much 
larger  extent  of  ground  than  the  individual  experiments 
which  are  said  to  form  its  basis.    A  principle  ascertained 
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by  experience  is  more  than  a  mere  summing  up  of  what 
we  have  specifically  observed  in  the  individual  cases  that 
we  have  examined;  it  is  a  generalisation  grounded  on 
those  cases,  and  expressive  of  our  belief,  tibat  what  we 
there  found  true  is  true  in  an  indefinite  number  of  cases 
which  we  have  not  examined,  and  are  never  likely  to 
examine. 

"  In  every  induction  we  proceed  from  truths  which  we 
knew  to  truths  which  we  did  not  know ;  from  fects  certi- 
fied by  observation  to  facts  which  we  have  not  observed, 
and  even  to  facts  not  capable  of  being  now  observed ; 
future  facts,  for  example ;  but  which  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  believe  upon  the  sole  evidence  of  the  induction  itself. 

"Induction,  then,  is  that  operation  of  the  mind,  by 
which  we  infer  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a  particular 
case  or  cases,  will  be  true  in  all  cases  which  resemble  the 
former  in  certain  assignable  respects.  In  other  words, 
induction  is  the  process  by  which  we  conclude  that  what 
is  true  of  certain  individuals  of  a  class  is  true  of  the  whole 
class,  or  that  what  is  true  at  certain  times  wiU  be  true 
imder  similar  circumstances  at  all  times." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  induction  infers  laws  from 
facts,  and  proves  the  existence  of  causes  by  tracing  their 
effects,  while  deduction  derives  facts  from  laws  and  infers 
effects  from  their  causes.  In  inductive  reasoning  the  proof 
is  from  the  parts  to  the  whole ;  in  deductive  reasoning  it 
is  from  the  whole  to  the  parts. 

Deductive  reasoning  is  often  expressed  in  the  form  of 
syllogism.  A  syllogism  consists  of  three  propositions :  the 
major,  the  minor,  and  the  conclusion.  The  major  propo- 
sition is  usually  the  general  proposition  from  which  the 
argument  is  derived.  The  minor  proposition  is  placed 
second,  and  shows  in  what  way  the  general  proposition 
bears  upon  the  particular  proposition  which  is  to  be 
proved.  The  third  proposition  is  the  conclusion,  or  the 
deduction  from  the  two  preceding  propositions.  This 
deduction  should  be  so  obvious  that,  admitting  the  two 
preceding  propositions  to  be  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion.  For  example,  the  following 
is  an  argument  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism  :>^ 
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1.  A  hank  that  has  a  large  amount  of  deposits  must 
stand  high  in  public  estimation  : 

2.  The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  has  a  large 
amount  of  deposits  ; 

3.  Therefore,  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  must 
stand  high  in  public  estimation. 

These  two  propositions,  the  Tuajor  and  the  minoTy  have 
not  derived  these  titles  from  the  circimistanoe  of  one  being 
placed  first  and  the  other  second,  but  from  quite  a  dif- 
ferent cause.  In  a  syllogism  there  are  three  terms  as 
well  as  three  propositions.  These  terms  are  called  the 
major,  the  minor,  and  the  middle  term.  The  major  term 
is  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion — ^thus,  in  the  above 
syllogism,  "  must  stand  high  in  public  estimation,"  though 
it  is  composed  of  several  words,  is  called  the  major  term. 
The  minor  term  is  the  subject  of  the  conclusion — ^thus,  the 
"  London  and  Westminster  Bank,"  in  the  above  syllogism, 
is  the  minor  term,  and  "  has  a  large  amount  of  depositB," 
is  the  middle  term.  The  middle  term  is  called  the  arga< 
ment,  and  is  the  term  which  is  introduced  to  prove  the 
connexion  between  the  two  terms  of  the  conclusion.  The 
middle  term  appears  in  both  the  first  two  propositions, 
but  does  not  appear  in  the  last.  The  major  proposi- 
tion is  that  in  which  the  major  term  is  united  with  the 
middle  term.  The  minor  proposition  unites  the  minor 
term  and  the  middle.  In  the  above  syllogism  the  middle 
term  is  in  italics. 

The  major  and  minor  propositions  are  always  presumed 
to  be  true ;  and  the  object  of  the  syllogism  is  to  show 
more  clearly  that  the  conclusion  is  legitimately  deduced 
from  these  two  propositions.  When  the  conclusion  is 
thus  placed  last,  the  first  two  propositions  are  called  pre- 
misses, and  the  conclusion  is  called  an  inference  or  a 
deduction.  When  in  our  reasonings  we  place  the  con- 
clusion first,  it  is  called  a  proposition  to  be  proved,  and 
the  minor  term  becomes  the  argument.  The  above 
syllogism  may  be  changed  thus — 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  stands  high  in 
public  estimation.  How  do  you  prove  this?  It  is  proved 
by  the  large  amoimt  of  its  deposits. 

This  mode  of  stating  the  argument  is  quite  as  conclusiva 
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as  the  syllogism,  and  is  quite  as  much  a  deductive  argu- 
ment. In  conversation  this  is  the  usual  mode  of  reasoning ; 
and  vhen  we  wish  to  distinguish  it  from  the  syllogism,  we 
call  it  an  enthymeme.  It  may  be  expressed  in  various 
ways — as,  the  large  amount  of  deposits  in  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  shows  that  it  stands  high  in  public 
estin^ation.  Seeing  that  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  has  a  large  amount  of  deposits,  it  must  stand  high 
in  public  estimation.  That  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  stands  high  in  public  estimation  is  proved  by  the 
large  amount  of  its  deposits. 

Banking  has  a  collection  of  general  principles  ;  that  is, 
of  truths  which  have  been  established  by  evidence,  and 
are  capable  of  universal,  or,  at  least,  of  general  application. 
These  truths  can  be  specified,  and  defined,  and  arranged 
in  a  systematic  order ;  and  when  so  arranged,  they  consti- 
tute the  science  of  banking.  This  science,  as  we  have 
stated,  is  not  a  mathematical,  but  a  moral  science.  Its 
general  principles  are  not  truths  of  intuition ;  they  are 
not  demonstrated  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  or  of 
consciousness,  or  of  the  intellect.  They  rest,  like  the 
geneiul  principles  of  other  moral  scienceg,  upon  the  evidence 
of  experience,  analogy,  and  testimony.  Its  general  prin- 
ciples are,  in  the  first  instance,  discovered,  and  proved  by 
induction.  But  in  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
individual  cases  we  use  deduction.  Still,  in  the  practical 
details  of  banking,  as  well  as  in  establishment  of  its  general 
principles,  we  have  often  occasion  to  reason  by  induction. 

The  general  principles  of  banking,  we  stated,  were  dis- 
covered and  established  by  induction.  The  first  bank  that 
was  established  was  an  experiment.  Its  success  led  to  the 
establishment  of  another,  and  that  of  another,  and  so  on, 
until  the  success  of  these  few  banks  led  to  the  belief  that 
all  banks  that  should  hereafter  be  established  and  con- 
ducted in  the  same  way  would  also  be  successful.  The 
quotations  from  our  own  writings,  inserted  in  this  work,  will 
have  shown  the  reader  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  various 
principles  of  banking.  For  a  summary  of  these. principles, 
we  may  refer  more  particularly  to  the  section  on  '' Banking 
as  a  Science."  I  have  said  that  these  principles  are  first 
discovered  and  proved  by  induction,  but  their  application 
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to  individual  cases  is  made  by  deduction.     Take  the  fol- 
lowing illustration : — 

All  well-managed  joint-stock  banks  are  successful  when 
they  have  plenty  of  good  business ; 

Yonder  town,  which  is  now  without  a  bank,  would 
supply  plenty  of  good  business  to  any  well-managed  joint- 
stock  bank  that  might  be  established  there  : 

Therefore,  a  well  managed  joint-stock  bank  woiild  be 
successfcd  if  established  in  that  town*. 

Here,  it  is  obvious  to  common  sense— the  only  umpire 
to  which  we  can  appeal — that  the  conclusion  is  a  legiti- 
mate deduction  from  the  two  preceding  propositions,  which 
we  call  the  premisses.  But  by  what  process  shall  we 
prove  the  truth  of  these  two  propositions  ?  The  first,  or 
major  proposition,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  a  truth  of  intui- 
tion, nor  can  it  be  deduced  from  any  mathematical  or 
self-evident  propositions.  We  believe  that  all  such  banks 
will  prosper  under  such  circumstances,  simply  because 
they  usually  have  done  so.  It  is  a  moral  truth,  resting 
upon  the  evidence  of  experience,  analogy,  and  testimony, 
and  proved  by  a  process  of  induction  from  some  known 
and  established  facts.  But  were  we  called  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  second  proposition,  we  must  take  another 
course.  We  might  say :  This  town  has  many  wealthy  inha- 
bitants who  would  deposit  large  sums  in  the  bank  ;  it  has 
many  manufacturers  and  traders  who  would  bring  their 
bills  for  discount  to  the  bank ;  it  has  a  great  deal  of 
internal  trade  which  would  circulate  a  large  amount  of 
bank-notes ;  and  it  has  large  transactions  with  other  towns, 
and  would  require  to  make  remittances  in  bank-bills,  or 
would  have  to  make  payments  through  the  bank  to  its 
connexions  in  London  or  elsewhere.  Now  these  are  statis- 
tical fe.cts  to  be  proved  by  observation  and  inquiry,  and, 
if  proved,  we  then  infer  that  such  a  town  would  supply 
good  business  to  such  a  bank.  Having  thus  established  our 
premisses,  we  arrive  by  the  ordinary  process  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  such  a  bank  would  prosper  in  that  town. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  establishment  of  the  general 
principles  of  banking  that  we  make  use  of  induction ;  we 
use  it  also  frequently  in  the  discussion  of  the  practical 
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details.  The  following  is  an  exam  pie  of  inductive  reasoning 
in  practical  banking : — All  the  bills  I  have  discounted  for 
that  man,  and  which  have  become  due^  are  unpaid ;  there- 
fore, all  the  bills  I  have  discounted  for  him,  and  which 
are  not  yet  due,  will  also  be  unpaid. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  argument  is  not  conclusive. 
The  bills  that  are  not  yet  due  may  be  paid.  Inductive 
reasoning  is  conclusive  only  in  regard  to  individual  cases 
when  all  the  individuals  have  the  same  attributes.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  physical  sciences.  In  moral  reasonings 
this  uniformity  does  not  always  exist.  But  the  force  of 
the  reasoning  is  strengthened  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  cases  from  which  we  draw  our  inferences.  Thus,  I  have 
one  bill  unpaid,  and  I  infer  that  all  the  other  bills  I  hold 
upon  the  same  party  will  also  be  unpaid ;  I  have  a  second 
bill  unpaid,  and  I  am  strengthened  in  my  inference ;  I  have  a 
third  bill  unpaid,  and  this  again  is  a  farther  proof,  and  so  on. 

A  banker  also  reasons  by  induction  when  from  one  act 
of  duplicity  he  infers  that  his  customer  is  a  man  not  to  be 
trusted ;  from  one  breach  of  promise  refuses  to  take  his 
word  again,  or  from  one  act  of  folly  pronounces  the  party  to 
be  insane.  Also  when  he  declines  to  discount  any  more  bills 
on  a  party  because  he  holds  one  that  is  dishonoured ;  or 
when  he  refuses  to  grant  a  new  loan  because  the  applicant 
was  not  punctual  in  paying  the  last.  In  all  these  cases 
the  banker  reasons  upon  the  principles  of  induction.  His 
conclusions  are  wider  than  the  premisses.  The  inferences 
may  be  unwarranted  upon  the  principles  of  scholastic 
syllogism,  but  they  are  warranted  upon  the  principles  of 
common  sense.  And  the  more  prompt  a  banker  is  in 
drawing  correct  conclusions  from  such  premisses,  and  the 
more  firmly  he  adheres  to  the  conclusions  he  has  thus 
derived,  the  more  successful  will  he  be  in  the  management 
of  his  bank. 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  by  stating  the  following 
examples  of  erroneous  induction  : — 

The  directors  of  a  public  company  have  been  accused  of 
"cooking  their  accounts;"  therefore,  the  directors  of  all 
public  companies  are  in  the  habit  of  cooking  their  accounts. 
Sir  John  Dean  Paul  made  a  great  profession  of  religion, 
and  yet  misappropriated  the  securities  placed  in  his  hands 
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by  his  customers;  therefore,  all  bankers  who  make  a  pro- 
fession of  religion  will  act  in  the  same  way.  All  the  prin- 
cipal officers  in  the  banks  of  Scotland  are  good  bankers ; 
therefore,  every  man  in  Scotland  is  bom  a  banker.  Some 
of  our  most  successful  English  banks  have  been  managed 
by  Scotsmen;  therefore,  Scotsmen  know  how  to  manage 
joint-stock  banks  better  than  Englishmen.  A  few  instances 
have  occurred  of  parties,  who  had  never  been  in  a  bank 
before,  becoming  good  managers;  therefore,  merchant^ 
manufacturers,  officers  in  the  army,  and  country  gentle- 
men, are  as  likely  to  be  good  bank-managers  as  those  who 
have  been  trained  to  the  business.  Some  very  efficient 
and  successful  managers  have  received  very  inadequate 
salaries;  therefore,  a  liberal  salary  has  no  effect  in  in* 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  a  manager.  I  was  detained  a 
long  time  at  the  bank  when  I  went  to  receive  payment  of 
a  cheque ;  therefore,  all  the  cashiers  in  that  bank  are  reiy 
slow,  and  very  inattentive  to  the  convenience  of  the  pnblia 
One  of  the  clerks  has  robbed  the  bank ;  therefore,  all  the 
clerks  are  dishonest,  and  ought  to  be  treated  with  suspi- 
cion. One  of  the  directors  has  been  gambling  in  shares 
on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  therefore,  all  the  directors  are 
engaged  in  reckless  speculation.  Several  joint-stock  banks 
have  declared  dividends  out  of  their  capital;  therefore, 
the  dividends  of  all  the  joint-stock  banks  are  paid  out  of 
their  capital.  All  the  joint-stock  banks  that  have  hitherto 
been  established  in  Loudon  have  been  very  successful; 
therefore,  all  the  joint-stock  banks  that  may  hereafter  be 
established  in  London  will  be  equally  successful.  The 
importations  of  gold  have  sometimes  been  attended  with  a 
general  advance  in  the  prices  of  commodities ;  therefore, 
all  importations  of  gold  will  be  attended  with  a  general 
advance  of  prices.  When  the  market-rate  of  interest  has 
been  high,  the  prices  of  the  funds  have  often  been  low;  there- 
fore, in  futiu'e,  whenever  the  rate  of  interest  is  high,  the 
funds  will  be  low.  The  Act  of  1844  was  suspended  in  the 
pressure  of  1847 ;  therefore,  in  every  future  pressure  it 
will  again  be  suspended.  That  writer  has  expressed  some 
erroneous  opinions  in  regard  to  the  Act  of  1844 ;  there- 
fore, none  of  his  opinions  on  any  subject  are  worthy  of  the 
slightest  consideration. 


PART  V. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS  OF  THE 
PRINCIPLES  OP  REASONING  TO  THE  ART  AND  THE 
SCIENCE  OF  BANKING. 

The  first  class  of  the  principles  of  reasoning,  as  we  have 
stated  at  page  29,  are ; — 1.  The  relation  of  subject  and 
attribute.  2.  The  relation  of  a  whole  and  its  parts.  3. 
The  relation  of  genus  and  species.  4.  The  relation  of  cause 
and  effect — ^physical  causes.  5.  The  relation  of  cause  and 
effect — moral  causes.  6.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
-—conditional  causes.  7.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect-— 
final  causes.  In  this  part  of  our  work  we  propose  to  con- 
sider the  application  of  these  principles  of  reasoning  to  the 
art  and  the  science  of  banking. 

I  have  also  observed,  at  page  22,  that,  to  reason  well, 
we  must  imderstand  the  question  that  we  reason  about. 
There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  we  may  mistake  the 
question.  We  may  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  words  or 
the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  or  mistake  one  question  for 
another ;  and  hence  we  may  be  led  into  erroneous  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  subject  of  investigation.  An  error  of 
this  kind  is  called,  by  scholastic  logicians,  ignoranUa 
eUnchi — a  mistake  of  the  question. 

Sometimes  we  are  led  into  erroneous  conclusions  from 
mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Thus,  when  we  are 
told,  by  the  Act  of  1844,  that  any  increase  in  the  circulation 
of  the  Bank  of  England  will  be  attended  by  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  her  gold,  we  may  conclude  that  when  the 
Bank  of  England  increases  her  circulation,  by  the  payment 
of  the  public  dividends,  she  at  the  same  time  increases  her 
gold ;  when  we  see  that  some  of  the  London  joint-stock 
banks  announce,  in  their  advertisements,  that  they  give 
interest  on  current  accoimts,  we  may  infer  that  every  one 
who  keeps  a  current  account  with  these  banks  receives 
interest  upon  the  daily  amount  to  his  credit ;  and  when 
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we  observe  that  the  Bank  of  London  heads  its  prospectus 
with  the  words,  "  Empowered  by  Royal  Charter,"  we  may 
suppose  that  all  the  shareholders  in  the  Bank  of  London 
have  only  a  limited  liability.  But  we  have  been  led  into 
these  incon'ect  conclusions  and  inferences  in  consequence 
of  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  words ;  for,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  word  "circulation"  denotes  the  circulation 
of  the  issue  department,  and  not  the  amount  of  the  notes 
in  the  hands  of  the  public.  The  interest  on  the  current 
accounts  given  by  some  joint-stock  banks  in  London  is  not 
upon  the  amount  of  the  daily  balance,  but  upon  the  lowest 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  account  on  any  one  day  in  the 
month,  and  then  only  upon  certain  conditions.  And  all 
the  joint-stock  banks,  formed  since  the  year  1844,  are  com- 
pelled to  take  charters;  but  these  charters  do  not  limit  the 
liability  of  the  shareholders. 

These  errors  or  &llacies  that  arise  from  a  mistake  of  the 
question,  either  in  regard  to  facts  or  doctrines,  are  not 
properly  errors  in  reasoning,  but  rather  errors  in  appre- 
hension. For  example  :  I  am  offered  a  bill  for  discount 
and  I  reply,  This  bill  can't  be  done,  for  it  is  drawn  at  six 
months'  after-date.  But  on  looking  at  the  date,  I  observe 
it  was  dated  three  months  ago,  and  it  has  now  only  three 
months  to  run ;  I  then  revoke  my  decision,  and  say  it  may 
be  discounted.  Here,  then,  was  no  error  in  reasoning; 
my  reasoning  was  sound  from  the  facts  as  I  supposed  them 
to  be ;  but  I  was  wrong  in  my  conclusion  because  I  was 
wrong  in  my  facts.  So,  if  I  hear  that  a  joint-stock  bank 
has  got  into  difficulties,  I  may  hastily  infer  that  great 
blame  is  attached  to  the  manager;  but  if  I  afterwards 
learn  that  the  manager  had,  repeatedly  warned  the  direc- 
tors that  the  course  they  were  pursuing  would  end  in 
difficulty,  but  that  his  advice  was  disregarded,  I  then  find 
I  was  wrong  in  my  judgment,  not  from  any  error  in  my 
reasoning,  but  from  want  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
&.cts. 

Sometimes  we  mistake  the  nature  of  the  question  itsel£ 
When  some  writers  wished  to  prove  the  e^^pediency  of 
establishing  a  sole  bank  of  issue,  they  have  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  Queen  has  the  exclusive  right  to  issue  notes. 
This  is  a  mistake  of  the  question ;  for  the  point  in  dis- 
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pute  is  not  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Queen,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  to  establish  a  government  currency,  but 
the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  their  doing  so.  So  the 
clearing  bankers  thought  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding 
the  joint-stock  banks  for  twenty  years  from  the  clearing- 
house, to  say  they  had  a  right  to  exclude  them.  Many 
people  have  a  le^  right  to  do  what  it  would  not  be  just, 
wise,  or  expedient  for  them  to  do.  In  the  application  of 
general  principles  to  particular  cases,  we  sometimes  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  general  principles 
about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  and  omit  the  application 
to  the  particular  case,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  only  question 
at  issue.  A  customer  will  charge  his  banker  with  want 
of  liberality,  and  enlarge  upon  the  propriety  of  bankers 
being  liberal ;  but  he  will  avoid  mentioning  the  details  of 
the  transaction  in  which  he  alleges  this  want  of  liberality 
has  been  manifested,  as  that  might  condemn  himself! 
Sometimes  this  fisillacy  is  manifested  by  a  mistake  of  the 
design  or  object  of  a  measure.  Thus,  with  reference  to  a 
surplus  fund,  it  has  been  asked,  "  Has  not  the  bank  a  large 
paid-up  capital  1  It  is  not  well  established  in  public  con- 
fidence ;  what,  then,  can  it  want  of  a  surplus-fund?" 
Now,  the  design  of  a  surplus-fund  is  not  to  increase  the 
public  confidence,  but  to  equalize  the  dividend  to  the 
shareholders.  These  questions,  therefore,  were  mis-di- 
rected. But  this  mistake  has  led  to  farther  erroneous 
reasoning.  It  has  been  contended,  that  the  larger  the 
capital,  the  less  should  be  the  surplus  fund;  and  the 
smaller  the  capital,  the  larger  the  fund.  This  would  natu- 
rally follow  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  fund  was 
designed  to  increase  the  public  confidence.  But  if  the 
fund  be  designed  to  meet  occasional  losses,  then  the  larger 
the  capital,  the  larger  should  be  the  fund ;  for  with  a  large 
capital  the  transactions  will  be  larger,  and  the  amount 
of  losses  proportionably  great. 

Sometimes  a  person  will  manifest  his  mistake  of  the 
question  by  the  answer  he  gives  to  it.  For  example  :  I 
sisk  if  I  may  safely  advance  money  upon  the  debentures  of 
a  certain  railway;  I  am  told  that  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  is  a  most  respectable  man.  This  is  not 
an  answer  to  my  question.    A  customer  wishes  to  borrow 
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money  of  me  to  enable  him  to  engage  in  a  new  specula 
tion^  and  when  I  ask  for  the  particulars  of  the  project,  he 
assures  me  he  has  no  intention  to  deceive  me.  I  belleye  it ; 
but  that  is  not  the  question.     I  want  to  know,  if  the 
speculation  should  fail,  how  he  will  repay  the  loan. 

Sometimes  a  mistake  of  the  question  is  manifested  by 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  discussed.  A  person  may  mistake 
his  own  inference  from  a  question  for  the  question  itself 
Thus,  if  I  say,  I  think  a  system  of  joint-stock  banks  is 
better  for  a  nation  than  a  system  of  private  banks,  the 
party  exclaims.  Then  you  wish  all  the  private  banks  to  be 
suppressed !  And  he  goes  off  into  a  train  of  reasoning  to 
prove  the  evils  that  would  result  from  a  legal  and  imme- 
diate suppression  of  all  the  private  banks.  But  in  this 
case  he  has  mistaken  the  question.  He  has  been  arguing 
against  his  own  inference,  not  against  the  original  propo- 
sition. 

Another  form  of  mistake  is  called  petitio  principii,  or  a 
begging  of  the  question,  and  consists  in  assuming  as  true 
the  thing  in  dispute.  Thus :  when  writers  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  currency  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
foreign  exchanges,  by  stating  that  a  paper-currency  ought 
to  be  made  to  fluctuate  in  the  same  way  as  a  metallic-cur- 
rency would  fluctuate,  they  are  guilty  of  a  petitio  principU, 
for  this  is  begging  the  question.  The  reason  assigned  in- 
volves the  very  question  in  dispute.  Sometimes  a  petitio 
principii  is  denoted  by  a  single  word.  Thus  :  we  may  be 
told  that  a  banker  ought  not  to  speculate  in  the  funds. 
Here  it  is  assumed  that  an  investment  in  the  funds  is  a 
speculation.  It  is  so  when  a  banker  intends  merely  to 
make  a  profit  by  an  advance  in  the  price.  But  when  he 
invests  in  the  funds,  in  order  to  have  at  all  times  available 
assets  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  business,  it  is  no  specu- 
lation. So,  a  banker  should  not  lock  up  his  funds  in 
railway  debentures — it  is  assumed  that  an  investment  in 
railway  debentures  is  a  "  lock  up."  A  banker  is  said  to 
"lock  up"  his  funds  when  he  makes  an  advance  upon 
inconvertiblb  security ;  but  when  railway  debentures  are 
readily  saleable  in  the  market,  they  are  not  inconvertible, 
and  the  investment  is  not  a  "  lock  up." 

We  must  endeavour  to  avoid  these  mistakes  by  careful 
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definitions  and  correct  analyses  and  classifications.  We  shall 
then  be  in  a  position  to  reason  correctly  from  the  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Reasoning "  we  haye  enumerated,  and  to  which 
we  shall  more  minutely  refer  in  the  following  sections. 


SECTION  I. 

THE   RELATION   OP  SUBJECT  AND  ATTRIBUTE   APPLIED  TO 

BANKING. 

There  are  two  modes  of  reasoning  from  the  relation  of 
subject  and  attribute.  In  one,  we  have  to  show  that  a 
certain  subject  has  a  certain  attribute.  In  the  second, 
from  the  fact  that  a  certain  subject  has  a  certain  attribute, 
we  draw  an  inference  respecting,  either  the  subject  or  the 
attribute,  or  employ  the  assertion  to  prove  another  pro- 
position. The  following  is  an  example  of  the  first : — 
"  This  merchant  is  very  speculative."  Tliis  proposition 
may  be  doubted ;  and  hence  we  should  weigh  in  our  mind 
the  various  circumstances  which  have  iuduced  us  to  arrive 
at  this  conclusion.  The  following  proposition  is  an  example 
of  the  second  form  of  reasoning: — "As  this  merchant  is 
very  speculative,  it  would  be  imprudent  in  his  banker  to 
lend  him  any  money."  Here  the  relation  of  subject  and 
attribute  is  assumed  as  established,  and  we  have  only  to 
examine  the  soundness  of  the  inference.  The  argument 
stands  thus  : — 

It  is  imprudent  in  a  banker  to  lend  money  to  specula- 
tive merchants ; 

This  merchant  is  very  speculative  : 

Therefore  it  would  be  imprudent  in  his  banker  to  lend 
him  any  money. 

Sometimes  a  subject  may  have  two  attributes  which  may 
lead  to  opposite  inferences.  A  banker  is  thinking  of  making 
an  investment  in  Government  securities    These  securities 
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have  two  attributes— one  is  safety,  the  other  is  flnctoatioii 
in  price.  The  one  inclines  the  banker  to  make  the  invest- 
ment,  the  other  makes  him  hesitate  lest  he  should  have  to 
sell  out  when  the  price  is  low.  It  is  possible  that  theee 
Government  securities  may  at  the  time  have  another  attri- 
bute. They  may  yield  a  rate  of  interest  either  higher  or 
lower  than  the  rate  that  can  be  obtained  on  other  invest- 
ments ;  and  this  attribute,  too,  will  enter  into  his  reason- 
ings, and  either  incline  or  disincline  him  to  make  the 
proposed  investment     (See  page  33.) 

The  following  are  examples  of  inference  from  the  con- 
nexion of  the  attribute  with  ihe  subject : — ^This  office  is 
very  dark ;  I  must,  therefore,  get  more  light.  The  counter 
is  very  much  crowded;  I  must,  therefore,  increase  the 
number  of  cashiers.  This  bill  is  drawn  on  a  wrong 
stamp;  it,  therefore,  cannot  be  discounted.  This  cus- 
tomer is  not  punctual  to  his  promises ;  I  will,  therefore, 
refuse  to  grant  him  the  loan  he  desires.  This  clerk  is  very 
efficient ;  I  will,  therefore,  increase  his  salary.  That  in- 
solvent has  acted  fraudulently ;  I  will  not,  therefore,  sign 
his  release.  That  town  has  a  good  trade  ;  I  think  a  bank 
would  prosper  there.  All  genuine  bank-notes  have  a 
water-mark ;  this  note  has  no  water-mark  :  therefore,  this 
is  not  a  genuine  bank-note.  That  bank  has  made  no 
profits  this  year;  therefore,  this  year  that  bank  should 
pay  no  dividend. 

In  the  illustrations  I  have  given  of  this  principle  from 

my  own  writings,  I  have  confined  myself  chiefly  to  exhibit 

the  relation  of  subject  and  attribute,  without  applying  it 

^  to  any  process  of  reasoning.     In  some  cases,  however,  I 

vhave  introduced  the  inferences  to  which  it  leads.     I  shall 

i.'iiow  notice  these  illustrations,  and  point  out  some  of  the 

reasonings  and  applications  with  which  they  may  be 

associated. 

1.  Attributes  of  a  Banker. — I  have  enumerated  some  of 
these  attributes,  and  have  hence  inferred — that  to  be  a 
good  banker  requires  qualities  as  rare  and  as  important  as 
those  which  are  necessary  to  attain  eminence  in  any  other 
pursuit ;  and  this  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  banks  that 
have  failed  within  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  here  pre- 
sumed that  these  banks  have  failed  chiefly  from   the 
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bankers  not  possessing  those  attributes  which,  would  have 
prevented  failure. 

2.  Attributes  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, — 
When  this  bank  was  first  established,  there  was  no  other 
joint-stock  bank  in  London.  The  attributes  enumerated, 
therefore,  in  the  published  prospectus  were  those  in  which 
it  was  presumed  to  have  an  advantage  over  the  system  of 
private  banking.  These  were,  the  amount  of  its  capital, 
the  number  of  its  partners,  the  declaration  of  secrecy,  the 
prohibition  of  Christmas-boxes,  the  taking  of  commission 
accounts,  and  the  allowance  of  interest  on  deposits  of  both 
small  and  lai^e  amounts.  Of  course,  the  argument  im- 
plied is,  that  a  bank  with  these  attributes  is  likely  to 
confer  greater  advantages  on  the  public  than  any  bank 
which  is  without  them ;  and  a  farther  argument  implied 
is,  that  a  bank  which  confers  all  these  additional  advantages 
on  the  public,  has  a  claim  to  public  support.  But  besides 
these  general  inferences,  there  are  specific  inferences  from 
each  attribute. 

From  the  amount  of  its  capital  it  is  inferred,  first,  that 
the  bank  presents  the  most  perfect  security  to  the  pub- 
lic; and,  secondly,  that  it  has  the  most  ample  means  for 
aflFording  to  its  customers  every  reasonable  accommodation. 

One  argument  in  its  favour  as  a  joint-stock  bank  is,  that 
the  customers  of  the  bank,  who  are  also  shareholders,  are 
able  to  participate  in  the  profit  made  by  their  own  account. 

An  argument  in  favour  of  commission  accounts  is,  that 
they  extend  the  advantage  of  a  banking  account  to  parties 
having  moderate  incomes,  and  to  those  who,  in  the  course 
of  their  business,  find  ample  employment  for  their  capital. 

An  argument  in  favour  of  granting  interest  upon  depo- 
sits of  10^.  and  upwards  is,  that  it  extends  the  benefits  of 
the  deposit  system,  as  practised  in  Scotland,  to  all  classes 
of  the  community  in  England. 

An  argument  in  favour  of  granting  interest  on  large 
sums  for  short  periods  is,  that  it  enables  trustees  and  others 
who  have  money  they  cannot  immediately  employ,  to 
obtain  an  interest  for  it  until  an  opportunity  occurs  for 
its  permanent  investment. 

3.  Attributes  of  a  Country  Private  Bank. — ^The  various 
attributes  mentioned  form  a  description  of  the  business  of 
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a  countiy  bank.  No  inference  is.deduced.  But  we  may 
infer,  that  banks  having  these  attributes  must  greatly  pro- 
mote the  advantage  of  the  districts  in  "which  they  are 
established;  that  great  inconvenience  would  arise  from 
any  interruption  of  their  operations ;  and  that  such  inter- 
ruptions-are more  likely  to  arise  from  the  stoppage  of  the 
banks  when  the  number  of  partners  is  limited  to  six,  than 
if  the  number  were  more  than  six. 

4.  Attributes  of  Bills  of  Exchange, — ^The  first  paragra^di 
is  a  definition  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  second  is  a  d^- 
nition  of  some  of  the  names  applied  to  the  parties  to  a 
bill.  The  last  paragraph  contains  an  enumeration  of  the 
arguments  which  a  banker  may  discuss  when  deliberating 
whether  he  will  discount  a  bill.  If  all  these  interrogatories 
can  be  answered  satisfactorily,  he  will  discount  it ;  if  none, 
he  will  not  But  some  may  be  answered  satisfactorily, 
and  others  not.  In  this  case,  he  will  do  as  we  have  ad- 
vised at  page  34.  He  will  balance  the  arguments  against 
one  another,  and  see  which  preponderate.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  reasoning  here  is  not  mathematical,  but 
moral  reasoning.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  numbers  or 
triangles,  but  with  the  acts  of  rational  beings. 

6.  AttrihtUes  of  Cash  Credits. — The  first  paragraph  con- 
tains a  definition  of  a  cash  credit.  The  last  gives  a  farther 
explanation,  by  comparing  it  with  an  over-drawn  account. 
It  is  by  comparing  one  thing  with  another  that  its  peculiar 
attributes  are  more  strikingly  exhibited.  Here  is  infor- 
mation without  reasoning.  No  inference  is  dmwn ;  but 
many  inferences  may  be  drawn,  as  we  have  shown  in  oiu: 
"  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking." 

6.  AttrihtUes  of  a  Speculation. — This  quotation  was 
written  in  reply  to  the  accusation  :  That  banks  of  circula- 
tion have  promoted  a  spirit  of  speculation.  We  have 
defined  a  speculation  to  be — "  a  kind  of  trafl&c,  in  which 
the  dealer  expects  to  realize  a  profit,  not  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  but  by  the  intervention  of  some  fortuitous 
circumstances  that  shall  change  the  price  of  the  commodity 
in  which  he  deals."  We  have  stated  the  circumstances 
by  which  the  price  of  these  commodities  may  be  aflFected; 
and  hence  we  have  inferred  that  no  system  of  banking 
can  prevent  speculation.     We  have  farther  stated,  that 
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speculation  has  existed  in  countries  where  no  bank-notes 
circulate ;  that  speculation  existed  in  this  country  before 
the  establishment  of  country  banks ;  and  that  even  now 
the  chief  seats  of  speculation  are  places  where  the  local 
banks  do  not  issue  notes. 

We  have  thus  analysed  the  illustrations  adduced  from 
our  own  writings  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  subject 
and  attribute.  If  the  reader  will  follow  the  same  course, 
in  regard  to  the  illustrations  of  the  other  principles  of 
reasoning,  he  will  probably  increase  his  knowledge  of  both 
logic  and  banking. 

We  will  now  notice  a  few  of  the  erroneous  modes  of 
reasoning  in  connexion  with  the  relation  of  subject  and 
attribute. 

One  kind  of  fallacy  is,  when  the  banker  assigns  to  a  sub- 
ject an  attribute  that  does  not  belong  to  it.  For  instance, 
he  may  consider  a  bill  that  he  is  about  to  discount  has  a  good 
drawer  or  a  good  accepter,  or  that  his  customer,  for  whom 
he  discounts  it,  is  a  honest  and  truth-speaking  man — and 
in  all  these  points  he  may  be  wrong.  He  may  have  thought 
that  Spanish  bonds  were  a  good  investment — that  railway 
shares,  with  a  margin  of  25  per  cent.,  were  a  safe  security 
for  a  temporary  loan— or  that  railway  debentures  would 
at  all  times  be  saleable  in  the  money-market ;  and  yet,  in 
all  these  points,  he  may  turn  out  to  be  mistaken.  These 
errors  are  usually  deductions  from  previous  reasonings,  and 
arise  either  from  wrong  information  as  to  facts  or  some 
error  in  the  reasoning  process. 

Another  fellacy  is  called,  by  scholastic  logicians, /aZ^acia 
acddentisy  or  a  sophism,  wherein  we  pronounce  concerning 
the  nature  and  essential  properties  of  any  subject  according 
to  something  which  is  merely  accidental  to  it  (see  page  33). 
So  a  banker  may  have  purchased  consols  just  before  the 
French  revolution  of  1848,  and  Lave  been  compelled  to 
sell  out  at  a  loss ;  and  hence  he  may  infer  that  all  invest- 
ments in  the  stocks  are  bad  investments.  He  may  have 
purchased  exchequer  bills  in  1853,  just  before  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  reduced  the  interest  to  1^  per 
cent. ;  and  hence  he  may  have  inferred  that  exchequer- 
bills  are  not  a  proper  security  for  a  banker  to  hold.  Or 
he  may  have  discounted  a  bad  bill  on  a  corn-merchant  in 
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1847,  and  hence  have  determined  that  he  would  never 
again  discount  a  bill  on  a  corn-merchant.  ' 

Another  fallacy  consists  in  arguing  from  what  is  true 
tmder  particular  circumstances,  to  prove  it  to  be  true 
absolutely,  and  under  all  circumstances.  This  is  called, 
by  scholastic  logicians,  a  sophism  a  dicto  secundum  quid 
ad  dictum  simpliciter ;  as  if  a  banker  should  advance 
money  upon  a  life-policy,  and  the  party  should  die  sud- 
denly and  the  banker  get  payment  of  his  loan,  and  he 
shoiJd  then  contend  that  life-policies  are  most  excellent 
security.  Some  writers  have  observed  that  paper-money, 
in  some  cases,  has  been  injurious,  and  hence  have  inferred 
that  all  paper-money  is  injurious.  Some  joint-stock  banks 
have  been  badly  managed,  and  have  failed ;  hence,  all  joint- 
stock  banks  have  been  badly  managed,  and  will  fail.  Im- 
portations of  gold,  as  in  the  case  of  Spain,  have  been 
attended  with  national  decline ;  hence,  all  large  importa- 
tions of  gold  are  nationally  injurious. 

Another  fallacy  is  to  contend  that,  because  two  subjects 
have  one  common  attribute,  therefore  they  are  the  same 
thing.  This  fallacy  is  called,  by  scholastic  logicians,  an 
"  undistributed  middle,"  and  may  be  illustrated  thus  : — 

Gold  is  yellow ; 
Saffron  is  yellow : 
Therefore,  saffron  is  gold. 

A  transfer  of  a  bank-deposit  will  discharge  a  debt ; 
A  transfer  of  bank-notes  will  discharge  a  debt : 
Therefore,  bank-deposits  are  bank-notes. 

Goods  may  be  purchased  with  capital : 
Goods  may  be  purchased  by  credit ; 
Therefore,  credit  is  capital. 

But  though  gold  and  saffron  agree  in  being  yellow,  they 
do  not  agree  in  other  respects.  Though  bank-deposits 
and  bank-notes  will  both  discharge  debts,  they  have  other 
attributes ;  and  though  goods  may  be  purchased,  either 
with  credit  or  capital,  they  have  each  peculiar  functions. 
Notwithstanding  their  agreement  in  one  attribute,  saffron 
is  not  gold,  deposits  are  not  notes,  and  credit  is  not 
capital 
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There  is  another  &llacy — the  reverse  of  this — which  is 
called,  by  scholastic  logicians,  ''an  illicit  process,** — that  is, 
when,  because  two  things  are  not  the  same  thing,  we  iiifer 
they  have  not  a  common  attribute.  The  following  are 
examples  of  this  fallacy : — 

Gold  is  yellow ; 
Saffi-on  is  not  gold  : 
Therefore,  safiron  is  not  yellow. 

Bank-notes  will  discharge  a  debt ; 

Bank-deposits  are  not  bank-notes : 

Therefore,  bank-deposits  will  not  discharge  a  debt. 

Capital  will  purchase  goods ; 

Credit  is  not  capital : 

Therefore,  credit  will  not  purchase  goods. 

Every  branch  of  trade  ought  to  be  free ; 
The  issuing  of  bank-notes  is  not  a  branch  of  trade  : 
Therefore,  the  issuing  of  bank-notes  ought  not  to  be 
free. 

Another  mode  of  erroneous  reasoning  from  the  relation 
of  subject  and  attribute  is,  when  we  pronounce  judgment 
upon  a  subject  from  a  consideration  of  only  one  of  its 
attributes.  Thus :  there  are  some  transactions  that  can 
be  effected  more  promptly  and  secretly  with  a  private 
banker  than  with  a  board  of  directors;  therefore,  the 
system  of  private  banking  is  better  than  the  system  of 
joint-stock  banking.  That  banker  is  very  courteous  in 
his  manners ;  therefore,  he  is  an  excellent  banker.  That 
clerk  writes  a  fine  hand;  therefore,  he  is  a  very  good 
clerk.  A  contrary  error  is,  when  we  pronounce  a  judgment 
upon  the  character  of  an  attribute  according  to  the  subject 
with  which  it  is  connected.  Some  excellent  bankers  have 
made  large  advances  upon  bills  of  lading ;  therefore,  to 
make  advances  upon  bills  of  lading  is  good  banking.  Some 
eminent  joint-stock  banks  have  a  small  paid-up  capital  in 
proportion  to  their  liabilities ;  therefore,  to  have  a  small 
paid-up  capital  is  a  wise  principle  to  adopt.  That  manager 
has  been  a  successful  banker ;  therefore,  the  book  he  has 
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published  on  banking  must  be  a  good  book.  That  states^ 
man  has  great  talents;  therefore^  his  opinions  on  the 
currency  are  all  sound. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  RELATION   OF  A  WHOLE  AND  ITS  PARTS  APPLIED   TO 

BANKING. 

We  have,  at  page  39,  viewed  this  relation  in  regard  to 
arithmetical  numbers^  physical  substances,  and  moral  idea& 
We  shall  observe  the  same  order  here. 

Those  ideas  which  refer  to  a  whole,  in  reference  to  its 
parts,  are  called,  by  some  logicians,  complex  or  compound 
ideas,  while  the  parts  are  called  simple  ideas.  But  though 
these  ideas  may  be  called  simple  as  regards  the  whole  of 
which  they  form  a  part,  they  are,  in  most  cases,  themselves 
compounded  of  other  ideas.  Thus,  the  number  25  is  a 
part  of  the  number  100,  which  is  thus  regarded  as  a 
whole.  But  the  number  25  consists  of  twenty- five  units, 
and  each  of  these  units  is  composed  of  fractions.  So  a 
bank-building  is  a  complex  idea,  and  the  building  may  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  rooms  or  ofl&ces,  which  form  its 
parts  j  and  each  office  may  again  be  divided  into  compart- 
ments, applied  respectively  to  different  kinds  of  operations. 
So  our  idea  of  a  good  manager  is  a  complex  or  compound 
idea.  It  includes  the  ideas  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  expe- 
rience, habits  of  business,  promptness  of  judgment,  talents 
for  administration,  moral  character,  <kc. ;  but  each  of  these 
ideas  is  compounded  of  a  number  of  subordinate  ideas — 
subordinate,  we  mean,  when  considered  as  parts  of  a 
whole. 

The  four  operations  of  arithmetic  may  be  regarded  as 
reasonings  from  the  relation  of  a  whole  and  its  parts.  In 
addition  we  put  together  two  or  more  parts  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  whole.  In  subtraction  we  take  a  part  from 
the  whole  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  remaining  part. 
In  multiplication  we  ascertain  the  whole  that  would  be 
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made  by  any  given  number  of  equal  parts.  And  by 
division  we  ascertain  how  many  equal  parts  of  any  given 
amount  are  contained  in  a  given  whole. 

The  whole  most  in  use  with  bankers  is  the  number  100; 
for  all  calculations  of  interest  are  made  at  a  certain  rate 
'per  cent.  Now,  if  the  amount  of  a  bill  of  exchange  be  less 
than  100,  then  it  contains  so  many  parts  of  100  ;  and  if 
it  be  more  than  100,  then  100  is  a  part  of  that  whole.  So,  ii 
the  discount  of  a  bill  of  100^.  be  51,,  then  the  amount  will  be 
more  or  less  than  51,  in  proportion  as  the  amount  may  be 
more  or  less  than  100^.  But  the  rate  of  interest  is  at  a 
certain  rate  per  cent,  per  annum.  Here  is  a  new  relation 
introduced  between  a  whole  and  its  parts.  But  few  bills 
are  drawn  for  so  long  a  period  as  a  year.  And  if  the  dis- 
count on  a  bill  of  100^.  for  one  year  be  51.,  then  the  dis- 
count on  the  same  bill  for  a  less  period  will  be  a  less  sum, 
and  will  bear  the  same'proportion  to  51.  which  the  number 
of  days  the  bill  has  to  run  bears  to  365, — ^the  number  of 
days  in  the  year. 

Bankers'  clerks  have  seldom  any  occasion  to  calculate 
the  discount  of  bills,  as  they  can  mdre  readily  make  use 
of  an  interest-book,  where  all  the  calculations  can  easily 
be  found.  The  operation  they  most  frequently  perform 
is  addition.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  easy ;  and  yet  it 
is  found  that  but  few  young  men,  when  they  apply  for 
admission  into  a  bank,  can  quickly  and  correctly  cast  up 
a  long  column  of  figures.  It  would  be  well  if  schoolmas- 
ters more  frequently  exercised  their  scholars  in  operations 
of  this  kind. 

The  relation  of  a  whole  and  its  parts  with  regard  to 
numbers  frequently  engages  the  attention  of  a  banker. 
When  a  joint-stock  bank  is  formed,  its  capital  is  divided 
into  parts,  called  shares ;  and  the  whole  capital  will  con- 
sist of  the  amount  of  each  share  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  shares.  By  the  Act  of  1844  no  bank  can  have  a  less 
capital  than  100,000^.,  and  no  share  can  be  less  than  100^., 
of  which  half  must  be  paid  up  before  the  commencement 
of  business.  The  calling  up  of  more  capital  on  each  share, 
the  increase  of  the  capital  by  the  issue  of  new  shares,  and 
the  periods  at  which  the  instalments  should  be  paid,  are 
topics  that  in  the  early  stages  of  a  bank  frequently  occupy 
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the  attention  of  directors.  It  is  also  considered  what 
part  or  proportion  of  the  prelimiiutry  expenses  should  be 
written  off  every  year.  When  the  profits  are  made,  it  is  a 
matter  of  consideration  what  part  should  be  paid  to 
the  shareholders  as  dividend,  what  part  as  bonus^  and 
what  part  should  be  added  to  the  surplus-fund. 

It  is  also  often  a  matter  of  discussion  what  part  or  pro- 
portion of  the  funds  of  the  bank  should  be  invested  in 
Government  or  other  securities,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to 
be  most  secure,  most  productive,  and  most  available. 

Prosperity  sometimes  brings  its  perplexities ;  for  then 
is  to  be  decided  what  part  or  proportion  of  this  prosperiiy 
should  be  assigned  to  the  officers  of  the  establishment 
When  managers  or  other  principal  officers  are  engaged,  it 
is  usual  to  have  an  agreement  or  understanding  that  their 
salaries  shall  increase  as  the  bank  may  prosper ;  but  the 
subsequent  adjustment  of  the  ratio,  when  prosperity  is 
attained,  is  not  always  easily  effected  so  as  to  please  all  the 
parties  concerned.  Sometimes  there  is  an  agreement  with 
the  manager  that  the  increase  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
rate  of  the  dividend  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  there  is  a  scale 
for  regulating  the  salaries  of  the  clerks.  But  even  then 
it  is  usual  in  prosperous  years  to  make  presents,  or  give 
them  bonuses  on  their  salaries.  At  these  seasons  of  pros- 
perity, too,  the  shareholders  usually  consider  what  increase 
should  be  made  to  the  salaries  of  the  directors. 

There  are  other  considerations  connected  with  the  rela- 
tion of  a  whole  and  its  parts  which  are  not  so  agreeable. 
In  case  of  a  dishonoured  bill,  it  is  sometimes  doubtful 
what  part  may  be  recovered  and  what  part  may  be  lost> 
and  whether,  by  proving  the  debts  against  all  the  parties 
to  the  bill,  all  the  dividends  put  together  will  make  up  the 
whole  sum.  In  examining  the  balance-sheet  of  a  customer 
who  has  failed,  the  banker  will  notice  the  liabilities  and 
the  assets,  and  what  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other; 
and  hence  he  will  calculate  how  much  in  the  pound  he  will 
get  for  the  amount  of  his  debt. 

A  dividend  is  a  sum  to  be  divided,  and  it  usually  bears 
a  certain  proportion  or  rate  per  cent,  to  the  capital.  But 
some  banks  declare  a  dividend  (or  a  bonus)  of  so  much 
per  share  instead  of  so  much  per  cent.,  and  the  question 
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arises,  what  is  the  rate  per  cent,  of  the  dividend  for  the 
capital  ?  Thus,  if  a  bank  pays  Is.  per  share  when  the  paid- 
up  capital  is  10^.  per  share,  what  per  cent,  is  the  rate  of 
the  dividend  ?  Here  the  best  way  is  to  multiply  the  paid- 
up  capital  per  share  by  a  number  that  shall  produce  100, 
and  then  multiply  the  dividend  by  the  same  number. 
This  will  show  the  rate  per  cent.  Thus,  in  the  above  case, 
10  multiplied  by  10  will  produce  100;  then  Is,  multiplied 
by  10  will  produce  705. ;  thus  the  rate  is  3^  per  cent. 
We  may  reverse  this  problem  and  ask,  if  a  bank  pays  a 
dividend  of  3|  per  cent.,  how  much  is  that  per  share  upon 
a  paid-up  share  of  10^.  ?  Here  we  observe  that  10^.  is  one- 
tenth  of  100^.,  and  we  divide  3^.  10s, — that  is,  70*. — 
by  10,  and  this  gives  us  7s.  per  share. 

Not  making  a  distinction  between  a  whole  and  a  part 
often  leads  to  obscure  conceptions  and  erroneous  reasonings 
in  regard  to  matters  connected  with  banking.  We  recol- 
lect reading  a  charge  against  a  joint-stock  bank  in  some- 
what like  the  following  terms  : — "  This  bank  gives  5 
per  cent,  interest  on  its  deposits,  and  invests  them  in 
Government  securities,  which  yield  3^  per  cent.,  and  pays 
its  shareholders  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  out  of  the 
profits.  We  should  like  to  know  how  this  is  done."  The 
fects  stated  were  all  correct.  The  fallacy  lay  in  putting 
a  part  for  the  whole.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  bank  paid 
5  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  its  funds,  and  invested  the 
whole  at  3 1  per  cent.,  there  could  be  no  profits,  but-  a  loss 
of  IJ  per  cent.  But  the  bank  in  question  gave  5  per 
cent,  on  only  a  part  of  its  deposits;  on  another  part  it 
paid  less  than  5  per  cent.,  and  on  its  current  accounts  it 
gave  no  interest  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  a  part  only  of 
its  funds  was  invested  at  3 J  per  cent.,  and  another  part 
was  employed  at  6  per  cent.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  a 
bank  with  a  large  amount  of  deposits  might  easily  pay  to 
its  shareholders  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  its  capital. 
For  though  the  &.cts  stated  in  the  accusation  are  true 
with  regard  to  parts  of  its  funds,  it  would  have  been 
equally  true  to  say,  in  regard  to  other  parts,  the  bank 
borrows  money  for  which  it  gives  no  interest,  and  em- 
ploys it  at  6  per  cent.,  and  pays  upon  its  capital  a  10  per 
cent,  dividend. 
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.  Statements  like  the  above  are  not  confined  to  the 
accosers  of  joint-stock  banks.  They  are  sometimes  made 
by  joint-stock  bankers  themselves  when  considering  the 
rate  of  interest  to  be  given  to  depositors.  "  Here  we  are 
giving  5  per  cent,  for  our  money,  and  investing  it  at  3^ 
per  cent.  How  shall  we  be  able  to  pay  a  dividend  to  our 
shareholders  1"  Here  the  same  reply  is  applicable — a  part 
is  taken  for  the  whole. 

The  profits  of  a  bank  are  divisible  into  parts.  The 
gross  profits  are  made  by  the  capital,  by  the  snrplus-fimd 
(or  Rest  as  it  is  called),  and  by  the  money  placed  in  the 
bank  by  its  customers.  But  we  often  hear  of  "  the  profits 
on  the  capital,**  as  though  all  the  profits  were  made  by  the 
capital.  This  has  led  to  some  erroneous  impressions.  It 
is  fancied  that  the  surplus-fund  is  held  for  the  good  of 
future  shareholders,  whereas  the  profits  of  the  surplus- 
fund  are  annually  divided  among  the  existing  shareholders. 
Were  the  surplus-fund  itself  to  be  thus  distributed,  the 
shareholders  could  but  employ  it,  and  the  bank  does  that 
for  them. 

The  price  of  a  banknshare  in  the  market  consists  of 
parts.  It  is  the  price  of  a  share  of  the  capital  and  of  a 
share  of  the  surplus-fund.  If  a  bank  were  to  abolish  its 
surplus-fund,  the  price  of  its  shares  would  of  course  fall,  as 
the  bank  would,  in  future  years,  have  less  profits  to  divide. 
If  the  Bank  of  England  were  to  distribute  its  three  millions 
of  Rest,  the  dividends  would  be  reduced,  and  the  price  of 
bank-stock  would  of  course  fall. 

We  have  stated  (page  41),  that  arithmetical  numbers 
and  physical  substances  are  more  readily  and  completely 
divided  into  parts  than  those  subjects  or  attributes  which 
we  call  moral.  Nearly  all  these  ideas  are  complex,  that  is, 
they  include  several  other  ideas.  But  as  we.  cannot  so 
easily  divide  a  complex  idea  into  all  its  parts,  and  it  is  not 
always  necessary  that  we  should  do  so,  we  use  the  words 
imply  or  include.  When  we  merely  mean  to  say  that  one 
idea  forms  a  part  of  another,  and  we  have  no  occasion  to 
enumerate  all  the  other  parts,  we  say  that  the  idea  of 
which  we  speak  is  included  in  the  whole  idea  of  which  it 
is  a  part.  Thus,  our  idea  of  an  honest  man  includes  or 
implies  the  idea  that  when  he  buys  goods  he  intends  to 
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pay  for  them.     Our  idea  of  a  man  of  veracitj  implies  that 
when  he  brings  bills  for  discount  to  his  banker,  and  states 
that  they  are  drawn  against  value,  the  banker  may  depend 
upon  his  word.     Our  idea  of  a  good  banker  implies  that 
he  has  a  correct  judgment  of  those  occasions  in  which  he 
ought  to  be  liberal,  and  of  those  in  which  he  ought  to  be 
cautious.     Our  idea  of  a  good  banker's  clerk  implies  that 
he  writes  a  good  hand,  that  he  is  correct  in  accounts, 
that  he  is  quick  in  performing  his  operations,  that  he  can 
readily  pass  from  one  employment  to  another,  and  can 
analyse  his  accounts,  and  clearly  exhibit  a  full  statement 
of  any  account  that  may  be  required  of  him.    A  complete 
idea  would  also  include  certain  moral  ideas,  as  punctuality 
of  attendance  in  the  morning,  application,  perseverance, 
prompt  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  his  superiors,  and 
propriety  of  conduct  towards  all  his  colleagues  and  the 
public.      Sometimes  our  reasonings  are  erroneous  from 
omitting  some  ideas  which  are  parts  of  the  whole.     The 
idea  of  a  shareholder  in  a  joint-stock  bank,  in  the  minds 
of  some  persons,  includes  the  idea  of  a  man  who  gets 
shares  at  par,  goes  every  half  year  to  receive  his  dividends 
and  bonuses,  and  attends  the  general  meeting  of  share- 
holders for  the  purpose  of  censuring  the  directors  and 
managers  for  not  making  larger  profits;  but  it  does  not 
include  the  idea  of  keeping  his  own  account  at  the  bank, 
or  the  doing  of  anything  towards  making  those  profit^  he 
is  so  anxious  to  receive.     Shareholders  are  not  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  by  being  also    customers 
they  increase  the  profits  of  the  bank.     They  seem   to 
forget  that  the   whole  is  made  up  of  parts,  and  that 
eveiy  part,  however   small,   contributes  to   the  whole. 
While  in  the  examination  of  a  complex  idea  we  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  what  are  the  simple  ideas  which  are 
implied  or  included  in  it,  we  should  at  the  same  time 
notice  what  are  the  simple  ideas  which  are  excluded  from 
it.     Thus,  if  I  examine  a  piece  of  gold  from  Australia, 
and   I  find  that  it  consists  of  five  parts   of  pure  gold 
and  one  part  of  alloy,  then  I  say  this  is  not.  standard 
gold.     The  standard  gold  from  which  our  sovereigns  are 
coined  consists  of   eleven  parts  of  pure  gold  and.  one 
part  of  alloy.    The  presence,  therefore,  of  a  larger  pro- 
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portion  of  alloy  in  the  gold  before  me  shows  that  it  is 
not  standard  gold.  So  in  regard  to  moral  ideas.  We 
sometimes  include  in  our  idea  of  the  whole  more  than  all 
its  parts.  Thus,  a  short  time  ago,  some  of  our  public 
writers  always  included  inefficient  managers  and  fraudu- 
lent directors  in  the  idea  of  a  joint-stock  bank,  and  they 
very  naturally  wrote  vehemently  against  all  such  banks. 
At  the  present  time  the  idea  of  a  London  joint-stock 
bank  includes,  in  the  minds  of  some  people,  the  ideas  of 
high  dividends  and  large  bonuses;  whereas  in  Scotland, 
where  the  system  has  most  flourished,  the  banks  have 
never  paid  high  dividends. 

We  may  thus  observe  that  we  may  adopt  three  modes 
of  erroneous  reasoning  from  the  relation  of  a  whole  and  its 
parts.  We  may  take  a  part,  and  reason  from  it  as  though 
it  were  the  whole.  We  may  exclude  from  the  whole  some 
important  idea  that  shoidd  be  included  in  it,  or  we  may 
include  in  the  whole  some  idea  that  ought  to  be  excluded. 
As  an  error  of  the  first  kind  we  may  refer  to  a  London 
joint-stock  bank,  that  announces  that  it  conducts  its 
business  upon  the  "  Scotch  system  of  banking,"  by  which 
it  means  merely  that  it  grants  cash  credits.  Now,  the 
granting  of  cash  credits  is  only  one  part  of  the  business  of 
banking  in  Scotland.  And  were  any  party  to  infer  from 
the  above  advertisement  that  the  baiik  in  question  re- 
sei^bled  the  Scotch  banks  in  every  other  particular,  or  that 
the  other  joint-stock  banks  in  London  did  in  no  respect 
resemble  the  joint-stock  banks  in  Scotland,  he  might 
arrive  at  erroneous  conclusions.  So  one  of  the  joint-stock 
banks  in  London  calls  itself  ^^  The  London  Joint-Stock 
Bank."  If  any  one  were  to  infer  from  this  title  that  this 
bank  is  the  only  joint-stock  bank  in  London,  or  that  it 
was  the  first  established  in  the  order  of  time,  he  would  be 
led  into  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

The  second  fallacy  is  that  of  excluding  or  omitting 
from  a  complex  or  compound  idea  some  idea  which 
ought  to  be  included.  Several  private  bankers  stated 
to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1832  that  a  joint- 
stock  bank  could  not  be  so  well  managed  as  a  private 
bank,  because  the  directors,  who  had  businesses  of  their 
own,  could  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  their  bank  as  a 
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private  banker  who  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  business. 
Now,  the  administration  of  a  joint-stock  bank  includes  not 
only  a  board  of  directors  but  also  a  manager,  whose  whole 
time  is  as  constantly  devoted  to  the  business  as  that  of  a 
private  banker.  But  the  above  witnesses  omitted  this 
very  important  idea  from  the  idea  of  bank-management, 
and  hence  arrived  at  apparently  very  natural,  but  at  the 
same  time  very  erroneous  conclusions. 

A  third  error  is  adding  to  the  complex  idea  some  idea 
which  does  not  belong  to  it.  All  the  joint-stock  banks 
formed  since  the  year  1844  are  compelled  to  take  charters 
from  the  crown.  A  London  bank  placed  at  the  head  of 
its  prospectus  the  words,  "  Empowered  by  Royal  Charter." 
A  public  writer,  commenting  upon  some  proceedings  of  this 
bank,  stated  that  it  had  a  charter  which  limited  the  liability 
of  the  shareholders.  He  included  in  the  idea  of  charter 
an  idea  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  charter,  and 
which  is  expressly  excluded  by  the  act  of  Parliament 
passed  with  reference  to  the  joint-stock  banks  formed  since 
the  year  1844.  His  reasonings,  therefore,  so  fax  as  they 
rested  on  this  assumption,  were  built  on  a  sandy,  foundation. 

We  may  supply  ourselves  with  a  further  illustration 
of  the  fiillacy  of  confounding  a  part  with  the  whole  by 
noticing  the  collective  and  the  individual  functions  of  a 
board  of  directors. 

We  may  observe,  first,  that  every  part  has  not  the  attri- 
butes of  the  whole.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  perhaps  pos- 
sible, that  every  one  of  the  directors  should  possess  all  the 
qualifications  of  the  whole  board.  It  is  desirable  that  a 
board  should  be  wealthy,  honourable,  business-like,  influ- 
ential, and  have  administrative  talents ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  every  one  of  the  directors  should  possess  all  these 
qualifications.  It  is  necessary  only  that  the  board  should 
possess  all  these  qualifications  as  a  whole.  One  director 
may  be  wealthy;  another  may  have  business  talents; 
another  may  have  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  com- 
mercial men,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  useful  information  for 
the  manager ;  another  may  have  a  knowledge  of  finance, 
and  give  good  advice  as  to  the  employment  of  the 
bank's  funds;  another  may  be  influential,  and  thus  bring 
new  connexions  to  the  bank ;  another  may  possess  dis- 
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crimination  of  character^  so  as  to  excel  in  the  appointment 
of  managers  and  clerks;  another  may  have  a  ^owledge  of 
the  forms  of  discussion^  with  the  talent  of  speaking;  and 
thus  make  an  excellent  chairman.  It  may  be  found,  too^ 
that  the  temperaments  and  the  moral  qualities  of  directors 
are  as  different  as  their  intellectual  attainments  and 
pursuits.  Some  may  be  cautious,  and  others  specu- 
lative j  some  may  be  economical,  and  others  liberal ;  some 
may  be  discreet,  and  others  imprudent;  some  may  be 
passionate,  and  others  mild;  some  may  argue  logically, 
and  others  the  reverse;  some  may  exact  from  the  officers 
of  the  bank  great  marks  of  respect  and  obsequiousness, 
and  others  may  treat  all  with  kindness  and  afi^bility.  It 
is  a  conceivable  case  that  a  bank  may  have  a  good  board 
of  directors  without  having  a  single  good  director,  as  the 
imperfections  of  one  director  may  in  the  board  be  coun- 
teracted by  the  opposite  imperfections  of  another.  It  is 
also  conceivable  that  the  members  of  a  board  may  indi- 
vidually be  most  eflGicient  directors,  and  yet  from  not 
working  well  together  may  be  very  incompetent  as  a  board. 
But  boards  so  constituted,  if  they  can  exist  at  all,  are  not 
likely  to  be  of  long  contintiance. 

We  may  observe,  secondly,  that  every  part  is  included 
in  the  whole.  No  individual  director  can  detach  himself 
from  the  responsibility  that  belongs  to  the  whole  body. 
If  the  bank  has  been  in  the  habit  of  cooking  the  accounts, 
the  directors  cannot  exonerate  themselves  peraonally  by 
throwing  all  the  blame  on  the  chairman.  Nor  can  any 
director  plead  as  an  excuse  that  he  never  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  board.  As  a  director,  it  was  his  duty  to 
attend,  and  to  take  his  share  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Board,  and  not  to  give  the  sanction  of  his 
name  to  proceedings  that  he  knew  nothing  about  The 
directors  of  a  public  company  lent  its  funds  to  them- 
selves— all  were  culprits  except  one.  He  stated  that 
though  he  had  consented  to  be  a  director,  he  had  never 
attended.  The  shareholders  replied,  that  he  had  then 
been  the  cause  of  all  the  evil,  for,  as  he  was  known  to  be 
an  honourable  man,  had  he  attended  in  his  place  as  a 
director,  the  other  directors  would  never  have  dared  to 
propose  in  his  presence  the  dishonourable  proceedings 
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tbey  had  adopted.  It  should  be  remembered  that  respon- 
Bibility  is  not  onlj  an  essential  attribute  of  the  whole 
board,  but  also  of  every  member  of  the  board. 

We  may  observe,  thirdly,  that  a  part  is  not  the  whole. 
A  director  is  not  the  board.  A  director  has  not  the 
authority  of  the  board.  He  can  neither  appoint  nor 
dismiss  any  officer  of  the  bank.  The  bank  officers  are 
the  servants  of  the  board,  as  a  whole,  and  not  the  ser- 
vants of  any  individual  director.  Nor  can  he  open  or 
close  an  account,  or  make  an  arrangement  with  a  cus- 
tomer, or  transact  any  business  with  him,  without  the 
authority  of  the  board.  Except  in  special  cases,  the 
board  do  not  give  this  power  to  a  director.  They  usu- 
ally assign  these  duties  to  the  manager.  And  when  an 
individual  director  is  applied  to  by  a  customer,  upon 
any  business  of  the  bank,  he  introduces  him,  or  refers 
him  to  the  manager.  As  a  director  is  not  the  board,  the 
manager  has  no  right  to  shift  from  himself  upon  an  indivi- 
dual director  the  blame  or  responsibility  of  an  unwise 
transaction  (such,  for  example,  as  the  discounting  of  a  bad 
bill)  because  he  had  previously  asked  the  opinion  of  that 
director.  It  is  often  proper  that  a  manager  should  ask  the 
advice  of  a  director  upon  any  subject  on  which  he  may  have 
peculiar  means  of  information ;  but  no  director,  in  giving 
such  advice,  supposes  he  has  taken  the  place  of  the  manager, 
and  released  the  manager  from  all  further  responsibility. 
As  the  director  had  no  individual  authority,  he  had  no 
individual  responsibility.  If  the  opinion  of  the  director 
was  different  from  the  opinion  of  the  manager,  then  the 
manager  ought  not  to  have  followed  it.  And  if  the  opinion 
of  the  director  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  manager, 
then  it  was  the  manager's  own  opinion,  and  he  is  as 
much  responsible  for  it  as  if  he  had  never  consulted  the 
director. 

The  decision  of  any  regularly-convened  meeting  of  the 
board  is  the  decision  of  the  whole,  although  a  majority  of 
the  directors  then  present,  and  who  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion, form  a  minority  of  the  whole  board.  But  any  future 
meeting  of  the  board  may  at  any  time  reverse  the  decision. 
To  prevent  such  an  undesirable*"  proceeding,  it  is  usual  to 
summon  all  the  members  of  the  board  when  any  very 
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important  question  is  coming  on  for  discussion  :  such  as 
the  choice  of  a  manager,  the  recommendation  of  a  new 
director,  the  increase  of  the  capital,  the  opening  of  a  new 
branch,  or  the  adoption  of  the  annual  report.  In  these 
^nd  similar  cases  it  is  always  desirable  that  the  decision 
of  the  board  should  express  the  individual  opinions 
of  a  majority,  and,  if  possible,  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
members.  It  is  also  advisable  that  in  all  cases,  which  ai« 
not  matters  of  routine,  notice  should  be  given  by  a  memr 
ber  of  his  intention  to  bring  forward  any  measure  for  the 
consideration  of  the  board.  Without  this  precaution,  it  is 
possible  that  the  board  may  suddenly  adopt  resolutions 
which  the  majority,  if  present,  would  disapprove. 

The  maxim,  that  a  part  is  not  the  whole,  will  apply 
83  much  to  shareholders  as  to  directors,  A  shareholder 
is  not  the  bank.  The  directors  are  not  answerable  for 
their  conduct  to  any  individual  shareholder,  but  only 
to  the  shareholders  as  a  whole.  No  shareholder  has  a 
right  to  ask  for  information  as  to  the  state  of  any  parly's 
account,  or  as  to  the  investments  or  transactions  of  tiae 
bank,  or  as  to  the  future  amount  of  the  dividend.  Nor,  if  he 
be  a  customer,  has  he  a  right  to  expect  that  more  deference 
or  respect  would  be  paid  to  him,  or  that  he  must  receive 
accommodation  on  more  favourable  terms  than  if  he  were 
not  a  shareholder.  Nor  has  he  a  right  to  admonish  or 
censure  any  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  in  case  he  observes 
anything  that  he  disapproves.  He  has  only  the  same  right 
which  he  would  have,  were  he  not  a  shareholder,  of  pointing 
out  to  the  manager,  in  a  friendly  way,  the  defects  of  which 
he  complains,  and  of  suggesting  any  steps  by  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  bank  might  be  promoted.  But  at  the 
general  meeting  of  shareholders  an  individual  may  afik 
any  questions  or  propose  any  motion  he  thinks  proper ; 
and  the  shareholders,  as  a  whole,  may  accept  or  reject  any 
proposal  submitted  to  them  either  by  a  shareholder  or  by 
the  board  of  directors.  The  extent  of  their  power  in  this 
respect  is  usually  specified  in  the  deed  of  settlement. 
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SECTION  III. 

THB  BELATIOK    OF  GENUS  AND   SPECIES^  APPLIED 

TO   BANKING. 

This  relation,  vre  have  stated,  denotes  the  idea  of  classi- 
fication. In  the  illustrations  we  have  given  from  our  own 
writings,  we  have  referred  to  classes  of  public  companies, 
classes  of  banks,  classes  of  accounts,  classes  of  bills  of 
exchange,  classes  of  loans,  classes  of  circulation,  classes  of 
persons  to  whom  books  on  banking  are  useful;  and  we 
have  referred  to  the  application  of  general  principles,  which, 
is  merely  showing  that  a  certain  individual  case  is  included 
in  a  certain  class. 

We  have  stated,  at  page  50,  that  the  woi:d  "  genus  "  de- 
notes a  large  class  ;  the  word  "species"  denotes  a  smaller 
class,  included  in  the  large  class ;  and  the  hiode  of  reason- 
ing from  the  relation  of  genus  and  species  is  merely  show- 
ing that  a  certain  species  is  properly  classed  under  a 
certain  genus,  and  then  to  aflGirm  or  deny  of  the  species 
what  we  had  previously  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  genus. 
This  kind  of  reasoning  can  be  very  readily  exhibited  by 
the  means  of  syllogism.  We  shall,  therefore,  state  some 
of  the  rules  of  class  reasoning,  and  exemplify  them  in  a 
syllogistic  form. 

Rule  I. — Whatever  is  affirmed  of  a  class  may  be  af- 
firmed of  all  the  members  of  that  class. 

A  large  class  may  consist  of  a  number  of  smaller  classesj 
or  of  parts  of  other  classes,  or  of  individuals.  In  either 
case  the  rule  will  apply. 

All  advances  on  inconvertible  security/  should  be  avoided; 
All  advances  on  mortgage  are  advances  on  inconvertible 
security :  % 

Therefore,  all  advances  on  mortgage  should  be  avoided. 

Whatever  creates  am,  additional  demand  for  commodities 
tends  to  advance  their  prices ; 

Some  issues  of  bank-notes  create  an  additional  demand 
for  commodities : 

Thereifbre,  some  issues  of  bank-notes  tend  to  advance 
the  prices  of  commoditiea 
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All  who  are  the  founders  of  a  mccesffal  hanking  institu- 
tion render  good  service  to  their  country  ; 

Mr.  James  Paterson  was  the  founder  of  a  successful  bank- 
ing institution: 

Therefore,  Mr.  James  Paterson  rendered  good  service 
to  his  country. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in  the  first  of  the  above 
syllogisms,  "All  advances  on  inconvertible  security  **  is  the 
large  class  or  genus,  and  "  advances  on  mortgage  "  are  a 
smaller  class  or  species  of  the  larger  class ;  "  should  be 
avoided "  is  the  attribute  asserted  to  belong  to  the  larger 
class,  and  which,  therefore,  according  to  the  rule,  may  be 
asserted  of  the  smaller  class. 

In  the  second  syllogism,  "Whatever  creates  an  addi- 
tional demand. for  commodities"  is  the  class  or  genus ; 
"  Some  issues  of  bank-notes  *'  is  the  species  contained  in 
that  genus;  and  then  what  is  asserted  of  the  class  is  asserted 
of  the  members  of  the  class, — "  they  tend  to  advance  the 
prices  of  commodities." 

In  the  third  syllogism  the  class  is,  "  All  who  are  founders 
of  a  successful  banking  institution/*  and  Mr.  James  Paterson 
being  a  member  of  that  class,  what  is  asserted  of  the  class 
is  asserted  of  him, — "  he  rendered  good  service  to  his 
country." 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  these  arguments  should 
be  placed  in  the  form  of  syllogism,  or  even  of  class  reason- 
ing. We  may  say  : — All  advances  on  mortgage  should  be 
avoided,  because  the  security  is  inconvertible. — Some  issues 
of  bank-notes  tend  to  advance  the  prices  of  commodities 
by  creating  an  additional  demand. — Mr.  James  Paterson 
rendered  good  service  to  his  country  by  founding  a  suc- 
cessful banking  institution. 

KuLE  II. — Whatever  is  denied  of  a  class  may  be  denied 
of  all  the  members  of  that  class. 

JN'o  hills  of  exchange  that  circulate  in  England  are  exempt 

from  stamp-duty  ; 

Foreign  bills  of  exchange  circulate  in  England : 
Therefore,  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  not  exempt  from 

stamp-duty. 
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No  branch  hank  has  been  withdrawn  when  it  was  suc- 
cessful : 

Some  branches  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  been  with- 
drawn ; 

Therefore,  some  branches  of  the  Bank  of  England  have 
not  been  successful. 

iTo  Joint-stock  bank  that  does  not  issue  notes  in  England 
is  excluded  from  carrying  on  business  in  London  ; 

The  National  Bank  of  Ireland  does  not  issue  notes  in 
England : 

Therefore,  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland  is  not  excluded 
from  carrying  on  business  in  London. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in  the  first  of  the  above 
syllogisms  the  class  is,  '^  Bills  of  exchange  that  circulate 
in  England  ;"  a  portion  of  that  class  is  "  foreign  bills  of 
exchange ;"  and  then  what  is  denied  of  the  genus  is  denied 
of  the  species. 

In  the  second  syllogism  the  class  is,  "  Branch  banks  that 
have  been  withdrawn  ;'*  "  some  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
England "  are  a  portion  of  that  class ;  and  then  what  is 
denied  of  the  class  is  denied  of  the  species. 

In  the  third  syllogism,  "  Joint-stock  banks  that  do  not 
issue  notes  in  England,"  is  the  class;  the  '' National  Bank  of 
Ireland '\is  a  member  of  that  class;  and  then  what  is  denied 
of  the  class  is  denied  of  the  individual  member  of  the  class. 

The  reasoning  might,  as  in  the  former  cases,  be  expressed 
otherwise  than  by  syllogism.  We  might  say : — Foreign 
bills  are  not  exempt  from  stamp-duty,  as  they  circulate 
in  England. — Some  branches  of  the  Bank  of  England  have 
been  withdrawn,  because  they  were  not  successful. — The 
National  Bank  of  Ireland  is  not  excluded  from  carrying  on 
business  in  London,  for  it  does  not  issue  notes  in  England. 

Rule  III. — Whenever  the  whole  of  a  class  possess  Sk 
certain  attribute,  whatever  does  not  possess  that  attribute 
does  not  belong  to  the  class. 

All  legitimate  bills  are  drawn  against  value  received  : 
No  kite  or  accommodation  bill  is  drawn  against  value 
received : 
Therefore^nokiteoraccommodationbillisalegitimatebiU.. 
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All  the  cleariog  bankers  reside  in  ike  eify  of  London  ; 
Some  London  bankers  do  not  reside  in  the  city  of  London: 
Therefore,   some   London    bankers   are    not    clearing 
bankers. 

In  the  first  syllogism  the  class  is,  "  All  legitimate  bilk;'* 
and  this  class  possesses  the  attribute  of  "being  drawn 
against  value;"  and  as  "kites  or  accommodation  bilh" 
do  not  possess  this  attribute,  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
class. 

In  the  second  syllogism  the  class  is, ''  All  clearing  bank- 
ers," who  have  the  attribute  of  residence  in  the  city;  and 
as  some  London  bankers  have  not  this  attribute,  they  do 
not  belong  to  this  class. 

These  syllogisms  may  be  thus  expressed  : — No  kite  is  a 
legitimate  b;ll,  for  it  is  not  drawn  against  value. — Some 
London  bankers  are  not  cleaiing  bankers,  which  is  shown 
by  their  not  residing  in  the  city,  where  all  the  clearing 
bankers  do  in  fact  (though  not  necessarily)  reside. 

Rule  IV. — Whenever  the  whole  of  a  class  is  excluded 
from  the  possession  of  an  attribute,  whatever  possesses 
that  attribute  does  not  belong  to  the  class. 

No  joint-stock  bank  has  so  few  as  six  partners  ; 
Every  private  bank  has  o&few  as  six  partners  : 
Therefore,  no  private  bank  is  a  joint-stock  bank. 

Here  the  class  is, "  Joint-stock  banks,'*  to  which  is  denied 
the  attribute  of  having  so  few  as  six  partners;  and  as  all 
private  banks  possess  this  attribute,  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  class. 

No  well-managed  bank  has  ever  stopped  payment ; 
Some  joint-stock  banks  ha/me  stopped  payment : 
Therefore,  some  joint-stock  banks  have  not  been  well 
managed. 

Here  "  well-managod  banks"  is  the  class ;  and  the  attri- 
bute denied  to  them,  "  stopped  payment  ;^'  and  as  some 
joint-stock  banks  have  had  this  attribute,  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  class. 

Without  the  syllogism  these  arguments  may  be  thus 
expressed  : — >No  private  bank  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  for  it 
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has  not  more  than  sii  partners. — Some  joint-stock  banks 
have  not  beei>  well  managed,  which  is  proved  by  their 
having  stopped  payment. 

Rule  V.-^When  the  whole  of  a  class  possess  a  certain 
attribute,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  the  class  possess  another 
attribute,  then  some  things  that  possess  one  of  these  attri- 
butes possess  the  other  also. 

All  joint'Stock  banks  are  founded  on  sound  principles ; 

All  joint-stock  banks  require  prudent  management  to 
ensure  success  : 

Therefore,  some  banks  founded  on  sound  principles 
require  also  prudent  management  to  ensure  success. 

Some  London  joint-stock  bcmks  were  established  witk 
great  difl&culty ; 

All  the  London  joint-stock  bcmks  have  been  useful  to  tho 
public : 

Therefore,  some  banks  useful  to  the  public  were  esta- 
blished with  great  difi&culty. 

All  adva/nces  to  speculative  paniies  are  attended  with 

great  risk; 

SoTne  adva/nces  to  specvJUUive  parties  are  ultimately  paid : 
Therefore,  some  advances  attended  with  great  risk  are 

ultimately  paid^ 

In  the  first  syllogism  the  class  is,  ''All  joint-stock 
banks;"  and  as  all  these  banks  are  founded  on  sound 
principles,  and  all  require  prudent  management  to  ensure 
success,  the  conclusion  follows  that  some  banks,  which  arei 
founded  on  sound  principles,  require  also  prudent  manage- 
ment to  ensure  success. 

In  the  second  syllogism  the  class  is,  "  the  London  joint- 
stock  banks  ;'*  and  as  some  of  these  were  established  with 
difi&culty,  and  all  have  been  useful  to  the  public,  we  infer 
that  some  banks  established  with  difficulty  have  been 
iiseful  to  the  public. 

In  the  third  syllogistn  the  class  is,  "Advances  to  specu- 
lative parties  ;'*  and  as  all  these  advances  are  always 
Attended  with  great  risk,  but  are  sometimes  j[)JB.id,  we  infer 
that  advances  attended  with  risk  are  sometimes  paid. 
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We  might  state  these  arguments  in  the  following  forms: 
— Some  banks  founded  on  sound  principles  require  also 
prudent  management  to  ensure  success ;  such,  for  example^ 
is  the  case  with  joint- stock  banks. — Some  banks  useful  to 
the  public  have  been  established  with  great  difficulty ;  take, 
for  example,  some  of  the  London  joint-stock  banks. — 
Some  advances  attended  with  great  risk  are  ultimately 
paid ;  such  is  sometimes  the  case  with  advances  made  to 
speculative  parties. 

Rule  VI. — ^When  the  whole  of  a  class  is  excluded  from 
the  possession  of  a  certain  attribute,  and  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  class  po^ess  another  attribute,  then  some  things 
that  possess  one  of  these  attributes  do  not  possess  the 
other. 

No  joint-stock  hcmk  will  occasion  any  loss  to  its  de- 
positors ; 

AU  joint-stock  hanks  are  liable  to  make  large  bad  debts : 
Therefore,  some  banks  that  are  liable  to  large  bad  debts 
will  not  occasion  any  loss  to  their  depositors. 

Some  hankers  are  not  wealthv : 
AU  ha/nJcers  keep  up  the  appearance  of  wealth  : 
Therefore,  some  people  who  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
wealth  are  not  wealthy. 

iVb  well-governed  hank  pays  excessive  dividends  to  its 

shareholders ; 
Sojne  well-governed  hamks  make  large  profits  : 
Therefore,  some  banks  that  make  large  profits  do  not 

pay  excessive  dividends  to  their  shareholders. 

Here  the  classes  are  respectively,  "joint-stock  banks**-— 
"  bankers"—'*  well-governed  banks." 

These  arguments  may  be  stated  in  the  following  form : — 
Some  banks  that  are  liable  to  make  large  bad  debts  will 
not  occasion  any  loss  to  their  depositors :  for  example,  the 
joint-stock  banks. — Some  people  that  are  not  wealthy  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  wealth:  such  is  the  case  with  some 
bankers. — Some  banks  that  make  large  profits  do  not  pay 
excessive  dividends  to  their  shareholders  :  this  is  the  case 
with  some  banks  that  are  well  managed. 
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BEHARKS  ON  THE  RULES. 

1.  The  reader  will  observe  that  these  six  rules  are  iii 
touples  which  correspond  with  the  three  figv/res,  as  they 
are  called  in  scholastic  logic.  Under  the  first  and  second 
rules,  the  middle  term  is  the  subject  of  the  first  propo- 
sition, and  the  predicate  of  the  second.  Under  the  third 
and  fourth  rules,  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of  both 
the  premisses.  Under  the  fifth  and  sixth  rules,  the 
middle  term  is  the  subject  of  both  the  premisses.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  we  have  put  the,  middle  term  in  italics.  He 
may  also  observe  that  the  examples  of  syllogism  given 
under  these  rules  exemplify  the  different  Tnodea,  as  they  are 
called,  or  arrangements  of  propositions  under  the  different 
figures.  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  the  barbarous  names  given  to  these  arrangements. 

2.  The  first  and  the  second  of  these  rules  differ  only  in  the . 
circumstance  that  one  is  affirmative  and  the  other  negative. 
They  exhibit  most  clearly  the  nature  of  class  reasoning, 
and  the  relation  of  genus  and  species.  Arguments  founded 
Upon  other  principles  of  reasoning  may  be  brought  under 
these  rules  by  changing  the  form  of  expression.  For 
example,  arguments  founded  upon  the  relation  of  subject 
and  attribute  may,  by  a  change  of  form,  be  classed  under 
the  relation  of  genus  and  species.  Thus  we  may  say  : — 
This  bill  is  a  good  bill,  for  it  has  a  good  accepter;  or,  by 
changing  the  attribute  into  a  class,  we  may  say : — 

j4ll  bills  that  have  good  accepters  are  good  bills ; 
This  bill  has  a  good  accepter : 
Therefore,  this  bill  is  a  good  bill. 

So  also  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  may  be  placed 
under  the  relation  of  genus  and  species ;  whether  the 
cause  be  physical,  moral,  conditional,  or  final.  Here  we 
change  the  effect  into  a  class,  and  it  becomes  the  middle 
term  of  the  syllogism  : — 

Every  measfwre  that  proTnotes  the  health  of  the  clerks  ought 
to  receive  attention ; 

The  proper  ventilation  of  the  office  promotes  the  health 
of  the  clerks: 

Therefore,  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  office  ought  to 
receive  attention, 

o3 
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All  instUutioni  that  tend  to  enav/re  pwMitucdity  in  pecu* 
fda/ry  engagements  ought  to  be  encouraged; 

Bankiug  institutions  tend  to  ensu/re  punctuality  in  pecur 
nia/ry  engagements : 

Therefore,  banking  iuBtitutions  ought  to  be  encouragecL 

Bills  drawn  for  speculative  purposes  will  not  be  paid 

unless  the  speculation  succeed ; 

This  bill  is  dravm/or  speculative  purposes: 

Therefore,  this  bill  will  not  be  paid  unless  the  specu* 

lation  succeed. 

Further  advances  made  hy  a  hanker  to  a  customer,  in 
order  to  secure  payrnent  of  a  previous  debt,  often  increiUBe 
the  ultimate  loss ; 

The  advance  now  proposed  is  one  of  thai  description  : 
Therefore,  the  proposed  advance  will  probably  increase 
the  ultimate  loss. 

Under  these  first  and  second  rules  we  also  place  those 
arguments  that  involve  the  application  of  a  general  rule 
to  a  particular  case.     Example  : — 

To  advance  money  on  bills  of  lading  is  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  bank ; 

The  present  application  is  for  an  advance  of  money  on 
hills  of  lading  : 

Therefore,  the  present  application  is  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  bauL 

3.  Under  the  third  and  fourth  rules  the  conclusions  are 
all  negative.  But  under  the  third  rule  a  certain  attribute 
is  affirmed  to  belong  to  the  class,  and  under  the  fourth 
rule  the  attribute  is  denied  to  the  class.  Hence,  under 
the  third  rule,  the  major  proposition  of  the  syllogism  is 
affirmative  and  the  minor  negative ;  while  under  the 
fourth  rule,  the  major  proposition  is  negative  and  the  minor 
affirmative.  In  both  eases  the  conclusion  is  negative. 
Whenever  either  the  major  or  the  minor  proposition  is 
negative,  the  conclusion  will  be  negative.  These  rules 
are  substantially  the  same  as  that  given  at  page  32,  in 
relation  to  subject  and  attribute : — "  If  the  same  attribute 
can  be  ascribed  to  one  specified  subject,  and  not  to 
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another,  then  W6  maj  infer  that  these  two  snhjects  are 
different  froih  eftch  othfer.*^  Thus,  in  the  examples  under 
the  above  rules,  we  prove  that  kites  are  different  ifroia 
legitimate  bills — that  some  London  bankers  are  not 
clearing  bankers — that  piivate  banks  are  different  fronx 
joint-stock  banks — ^and  that  some  joint-stock  banks  are 
not  well-managed  banks;  and  these  propositions  are 
proved  respectively  because  one  subject  has  an  attribute 
which  the  other  has  not. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  these  third  and  fourth  rules  will 
apply  to  other  reasoning  besides  class  reasoning.  Both 
these  rules  may  be  embodied  in  one  maxim  : — "  Whenever 
the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  a  proposition  will  not 
agree  with  a  third  term,  they  will  not  agree  with  each^ 
other."  Observe ;  when  two  terms  are  said  to  "  agree,'^ 
it  means,  that  when  put  together  they  form  an  afirmaiiv^ 
proposition,  as : — 

All  legitimate  bills  are  drawn  against  value. 

When  two  terms  are  said  "  not  to  agree,"  it  means,  that 
when  put  together  they  form  a  negative  proposition,  as :— 

• 

An  accommodation  bill  is  not  drawn  against  value. 

And  as  these  two  terms, "  legitimate  bills  "  and  "  accom- 
modation bills,"  do  not  both  agree  with  the  third  oi^ 
"  middle  term,"  we  infer  that  they  do  not  agree  with  each 
other ;  and,  accordingly,  we  say  : —  » 

An  accommodation  bill  is  not  a  legitimate  bill 

The  following  are  farther  illustrations  of  the  above 
maxim : — 

An  horest  man  will  not  engage  in  an  enterprise,  the 
profits  of  which,  if  successful,  will  go  to  himself,  and  the 
losses,  if  unsuccessful,  will  fall  upon  his  creditors  ; 

Every  speculative  merchant  engages  in  enterprises  of 
this  description  : 

Therefore,  a  speculative  merchant  is  not  an  honest  man. 

A  sickly  young  man  should  not  engage  in  a  laborious 
employment; 
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,  The  office  of  a  banker's  clerk  is  a  laborious  employment : 
.  Therefore^  a  sickly  young  man  should  not  become  a 
banker's  clerk. 

4.  The  fifth  and  sixth  rules  differ  only  in  the  former  being 
affirmative  and  the  other  negative.  In  the  former  case 
the  major  and  the  minor  propositions  are  affirmative,  and 
the  conclusion,  of  course,  is  affirmative.  In  the  latter 
case  the  major  proposition  is  negative,  and  this  makes 
the  conclusion  negative*  Under  both  rules  the  conclusion 
is  particular.  It  refers  only  to  part  of  a  class.  This  is 
denoted  by  the  word  some.  These  rules  are  substantially 
the  same  as  that  given  at  page  31,  under  the  head  of 
subject  and  attribute  : — *'  If  any  two  attributes  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  same  subject,  then  we  may  infer  that  these 
attributes  are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other."  Thus, 
in  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  illustrations  of  the  above 
rules,  we  say,  it  is  not  incompatible  for  banks  to  be 
founded  on  soimd  principles,  and  yet  to  require  prudent 
management ;  nor  for  banks  to  make  large  profits,  and 
yet  not  to  pay  excessive  dividends. 

Although  these  rules  are  placed  under  the  head  of 
"  Class  Keasoning,"  the  reasoning  would  be  the  same  in  case 
the  attributes  were  ascribed  to  an  individual.     Thus  : — 

The  Bank  of  England  enforce  a  strict  discipline  on 
their  clerks ; 

The  Bank  of  England  give  liberal  salaries  to  their 
clerks : 

Therefore,  strict  discipline  is  not  inconsistent  with 
granting  liberal  salaries. 

It  will  also  be  seen,  from  the  summaries  given  at  page 
296,  that  the  arguments  under  these  rules  may  be  expressed 
in  the  form  of  examples ;  and  perhaps  this  is  their  more 
patural  mode  of  expression  : — 

Lord  Overstone  was  an  eminent  practical  banker : 
Lord  Overstone  was  an  eminent  writer  on  banking. 

Under  the  fifth  rule  of  class  reasoning,  the  conclusion 
would  be : — ^Therefore,  some  eminent  practical  banker  is 
an  eminent  writer  on  banking.  Under  the  rule  in  refer- 
ence to  subject  and  attribute,  the  conclusion  would  be  : — 
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Therefore,  to  be  an  eminent  practical  banker,  and  to  be 
an  eminent  writer  on  banking,  are  not  incompatible  with^ 
^ch  other.  In  the  form  of  example,  we  should  express 
the  argument  in  this  way  : — It  is  quite  possible  for  a  man^ 
to  be  eminent  bolii  as  a  practical  banker  and  as  a  writer 
on  banking  j  witness  Lord  Overstone. 

5.  Class  reasoning  is  very  easy  reasoning.  The  syllo- 
gisms under  the  first  and  second  rules,  especially,  are 
exceedingly  obvious.  Dr.  Whately  thinks  that  the  justice 
of  the  conclusions  may  be  perceived  by  those  persons  even 
who  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words.  But 
though  our  conclusions  may  be  correct  deductions  from 
the  premisses,  they  may  not  be  true  if  the  premisses  are 
not  true;  or  the  premisses  may  be  erroneously  or  ob- 
scurely expressed,  so  as  to  lead  to  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  reasoner.  The  object  of  syllogism  is  not  to  teach 
us  how  to  reason,  nor  to  give  increased  force  to  our  reason- 
ing, but  to  place  our  argument  in  a  clearer  light ;  so  that 
the  justice  of  our  reasonings  may  be  more  readily  perceived 
both  by  others  and  ourselves.  In  constructing  our  syllo- 
gism, we  must  have  a  care  that  the  same  words  are  em- 
ployed in  both  the  premisses  and  in  the  conclusion,  and 
that  these  words  are  used  in  the  same  sense.  The  follow- 
ing violation  of  the  first  of  these  rules  occurs  in  the  "  Port 
Royal  Logic,"  translated  by  Mr.  Baynes  : — 

"  Whoever  suffers  those  whom  he  ought  to  support  to 
die  of  hunger,  is  a  murderer  ; 

"  All  the  rich  who  do  not  give  alms  in  time  of  public 
necessity,  suffer  those  to  die  of  hunger  whom  they  ought 
to  support : 

" Therefore,  they  are  homicides'^ 

Here  the  word  murderer  is  used  in  the  major  premiss, 
and  homicide  in  the  conclusion.  These  words  are  not  only 
different,  but  they  have  different  meanings.  Every  mur- 
derer is  a  homicide ;  but  every  homicide  is  not  a  murderer. 
A  coroner  s  inquest  sometimes  returns  a  verdict  of  "  Justi- 
fiable homicide  ;"  but  there  can  be  no  justifiable  murder. 

In  the  following  syllogism  the  words  are  the  same,  but 
the  meaning  is  different,  and  the  conclusion  is  not  true :— 
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Whenever  the  circuktHon  of  the  Bank  of  England  m^ 
creases,  her  stock  of  gold  increases ; 

The  payment  of  the  public  diyidends  increases  tho  cir- 
culation of  the  Bank  of  England: 

Therefore,  the  payment  of  the  public  dividends  increase 
her  stock  of  gold« 

Whenever  a  conclusion  is  legitimately  drawn  from,  pio^ 
misses^  both  of  which  are  true^  the  conclusion  must  be 
true.  A  conclusion  not  legitimately  derived  from  the 
premisses  may  be  either  true  or  false  in  itself  but  it  is 
not  proved  to  be  true  by  the  syllogism.  The  argument 
proves  nothing.  If  a  conclusion  be  legitimate,  and  yet 
not  true,  it  proves  that  one  or  both  of  the  premisses  must 
be  untrue.  In  syllogistic  reasoning,  we  most  frequently 
reason  correctly  from  the  premisses  before  us,  as  we  under* 
stand  them;  and  our  incorrect  conclusions,  when  they 
occur,  U8\ially  arise  from  some  error  or  misconception  in 
regard  to  the  premisses.  We  shall  notice  a  few  cases  of 
this  kind. 

BRROBS  IN  BEASOiaNO,  FROM  THE  RELATION  OF  GENUS  AND 

SPECIES,  OR  GLASS  REASONING. 

1.  The  first  error  arises  from  not  regarding  the  kind  oi^ 
degree  of  universality  denoted  in  the  class. 

In  some  universal  propositions  the  subject  is  to  be 
understood  in  only  a  collective  sense,  as — All  these  sove- 
reigns amount  to  a  thousand.  Others  in  a  distributive 
sense,  as — All  these  sovereigns  are  full  weight ;  where  we 
refer  to  every  sovereign  individually  as  well  as  collectively. 
Hence  the  following  syllogism  is  a  fallacy  : — 

All  the  London  joint-stock  banks  have  36,000,000^.  in 
deposits ; 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  is  a  London  joint- 
stock  bank ; 

Therefore,  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  has 
36,00O,000Z.  in  deposits. 

Some  propositions  have  a  mathematical,  and  some  only 
a  moral,  universality.  The  mathematical  universality 
admits  of  no  exceptions,  as — All  bank  directors  must  hold 
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th6  number  of  shares  required  by  the  I)eed  of  Settlement — 
No  shareholder  can  transfer  his  shares  without  the  consent 
of  the  directors.  The  moral  universality,  although  gene^ 
rally  true,  admits  of  exceptions,  as — All  bank  directors 
are  wise  and  honourable  men — All  banks  are  useful  to  the 
public.  When  we  say.  All  joint-stock  banks  are  worthy  of 
public  confidence,  we  mean,  all  banks  where  the  principles 
of  joint-stock  banking  are  honourably  carried  out  in  the 
administration  as  well  as  in  the  constitution  of  the  bank. 
Hence  the  following  syllogism  is  a  fallacy : — 

All  joint-stock  banks  are  worthy  of  public  confidence ; 
The  Tipperary  Bank  was  a  joint-stock  bank  : 
Therefore,  the  Tipperary  Bank  was  worthy  of  public 
confidence. 

Sometimes  the  universality  of  a  proportion  is  obviously 
restricted  by  the  subject  to  which  it  refers*  Thus,  when 
we  say,  All  bankers  acquire  wisdom  by  experience,  we  da 
not  mean  absolutely  that  all  bankers  acquire  wisdom,  but 
only  that  such  bankers  as  acquire  wisdom  get  it  by  means 
of  experience.  So  when  we  say.  All  Scotchmen  are  good 
bankers,  we  mean  only  that  all  the  Scotchmen  who  are 
bankers  are  good  bankers,  not  that  every  man  who  is  bom 
a  Scotchman  is  a  good  banker.  Hence  the  following 
syllogism  is  a  fallacy  : — 

All  Scotchmen  are  good  bankers ; 
Our  gardener  is  a  Scotchman  : 
Therefore,  our  gardener  is  a  good  banker. 

2.  Erroneous  reasonings  sometimes  arise  from  the  inde- 
finite meaning  attached  to  the  word  **  some.'*  This  word 
is  usually  employed  to  denote  a  portion  of  a  species  or  a 
part  of  a  whole.  It  may  be  said,  "A  bank  that  has  & 
large  paid-up  capital  and  large  deposits,  may  safely  invest 
8(y)ne  portion  of  its  funds  in  inconvertible  security."  And 
when  the  amount  under  consideration  is  proportionably 
small,  it  would  be  difficult  to  disprove  this  proposition,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  safety  of  the  bank.  But  the  first  act 
becomes  a  precedent  for  a  second,  the  second  for  a  third, 
and  so  on ;  and  it  has  occurred  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
funds  of  a  bank  has  thus  been  locked*up,  though  the  sams 
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have  been  individually  of  jt 'small  amount.     So,  when  a 
hazardous  advance  is  proposed  to  a  good,  but  a  speculative, , 
customer,  it  may  be  advocated  by  saying,  "  We  must  run 
9ome  risk;  banking  can't  be  carried  on  without  it.*'  If  this 
expression  means  only  that,  with  all  our  caution,  some 
losses  will  be  incurred,  it  is  true  enough  ;  but  if  it  means 
that  we  ought  voluntarily,  and  with  our  eyes  open,  to  make 
riskful  advances  or  investments,  the  principle  is  unsound* 
A  business  risk  is  different  from  a  speculative  risk.    The 
business  risk  is  not  believed  at  the  time  to  be  a  risk ;  and 
the  loss,  when  there  is  a  loss,  arises  from  unexpected 
events.     The  speculative  risk  is  known  at  the  time  to  be 
a  risk ;  and  the  party  is  induced  to  engage  in  it  from  the 
hope  of  large  profit.     It  is  true  that  a  banker's  transduc- 
tions could  not  be  carried  on  without  incurring  a  businesi^ 
risk ;  that  is,  he  is  liable  to  the  contingency  that  attaches 
to  all  human  affairs.     But  it  can  be  carried  on  without 
engaging  in  speculative  risks ;  and  the  more  frequently  he 
engages  in  such  risks,  the  sooner  he  is  likely  to  stop  pay- 
ment.   The  certainty  of  making  losses  is  an  argument  for 
increased  caution,  not  for  the  neglect  of  it.     In  ordinary 
life,  no  one  would  contend  that,  because  he  cannot  wholly 
escape  illness,  therefore  the  rules  of  health  should   be 
entirely  disregarded.     The  rule  should  be — I  am  very 
liable  to  take  cold ;  I  must,  therefore,  take  more  care  of 
myself     The  banker  should  also  say — I  will  avoid  every 
class  of  riskful  investment,  for,  with  all  my  care,  I  shall 
have  losses  enough.     There  are  other  words  besides  the 
word  "some,"  which,  from  being  indefinite,  lead  to  erroneous 
conclusions — such  as  "a  little,"  "a few," and  others  of  similar 
import.     A  customer,  when  he  opens  his  account,  tells  the 
banker  that  he  shall  want  a  little  accommodation ;  by  which 
he  means,  as  much  as  he  can  get.    A  man  who  cannot  pay 
his  bills,  requires  a  few  days  of  grace.     This  request  is 
repeated  again  and  again,  till  the  few  days  are  stretched  to 
a  period  that  never  ends. 

3.  Another  error  is  in  classifying  under  a  common 
genus  several  species  that  have  but  a  remote  likeness  to 
each  other.  All  the  species  must  have  some  attributes  in 
which  they  agree,  and  some  in  which  they  differ.  The 
attributes  in  which  they  all  agree  may  be  ascribed  to  thei 
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genus,  but  none  of  the  attributes  in  which  they  differ.  Let 
us  take,  for  illustration,  animal  as  a  genus,  and  beast,  bird^ 
fish,  &G,,  as  the  species.  Now,  all  the  species  agree  in  having 
life  and  motion ;  hence  we  may  say,  all  animals  have  life 
and  motion.  But  these  species  have  some  different  attriir 
butes ;  and  these  we  cannot  attribute  to  the  genus  animaL 
We  cannot  say,  all  animals  have  four  legs-— all  animals 
fly — ^all  animals  live  in  the  water,  &c. 

Some  writers,  under  the  word  "  currency,"  have  classified 
coin,  notes,  bank- deposits,  bills  of  exchange,  cheques,  book- 
debts,  &c.  As  classifications  of  this  kind  are  perfectly 
arbitrary,  any  writer  is  at  liberty  to  make  any  classification 
he  pleases ;  but  he  should  remember,  that,  in  proportion 
as  he  increases  the  number  of  his  species,  he  must  gene- 
ralise the  meaning  of  his  genus,  and  that  all  his  species 
will  have  attributes  distinct  from  each  other,  however  he 
may  classify  them.  Thus,  if  he  define  currency  to  have 
intrinsic  value,  he  confines  it  to  the  precious  metals ;  if  he 
include  coin  and  notes  payable  on  demand,  he  extends  the 
meaning;  if  he  define  currency  anything  which  will  pay  a 
debt,  he  may  include  bills  of  exchange,  cheques,  and  bank- 
deposits.  But  in  proportion  as  he  extends  the  meaning, 
he  will  render  his  reasonings  more  indefinite ;  and,  after 
all,  he  must  consider  the  separate  effects  of  coin,  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  (kc,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  any  principle 
capable  of  a  practical  application.  Unless  he  do  this,  he 
will  be  in  danger  of  confusing  himself  by  false  reasonings 
— as,  currency  has  intrinsic  value — bills  of  exchange  are 
currency — therefore  bills  of  exchange  have  intrinsic  value. 
Some  eminent  writers  on  political  economy  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  extending  the  meaning  of  old  words,  and 
they  seem  to  fancy  that  in  doing  so  they  discover  new  prin- 
ciples ;  whereas,  in  fact,  they  have  merely  given  increased 
ambiguity  to  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  science. 

4.  Another  error  is  in  attributing  to  all  the  species  of  i^ 
genus  an  attribute  that  belongs  only  to  one  species.  As 
an  example,  we  will  take  banJ^notes  as  a  genus,  and  notes 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  the  country  banks,  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  as  the  several 
species.  It  was  considered  a  few  years  ago  as  an  esta^ 
blished  &ct,  that  the  excessive  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank^ 
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of  England  was  the  cause  of  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  of 
specalative  excitements,  and  that  these,  by  turning  the 
foreign  exchanges,  caused  the  gold  to  leave  the  countty, 
and  produced  commercial  panics.  It  was  proposed,  as  a 
cure  for  these  evils,  that  the  bank  should  be  compelled  to 
regulate  her  issues  by  the  amount  of  gold  in  her  cofiTetis. 
But  some  writers  attributed  the  same  effects  to  notes 
issued  by  the  country  banks,  and  by  the  Banks  of  Scot- 
land and  of  Ireland.  And  they  seriously  advanced  against 
all  these  banks  the  accusation,  that  they  did  not  make 
their  issues  correspond  with  the  amount  of  gold  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  They  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fiict, 
that  while  Bank  of  England  notes  could  be  issued  in  the 
purchase  of  gold,  or  of  government  stock,  or  exchequer 
bills,  or  any  other  securities  saleable  in  the  London 
markets,  none  of  the  other  banlvs  could  issue  their  notes 
in  making  such  purchases,  as  their  notes  would  not  circu- 
late in  London.  Yet  in  1844,  when  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  regulate  the  issue  of  the  Bank  of  England  by  the 
amount  of  her  gold,  restrictions  were  also  placed  upon  the 
issues  of  all  the  other  banks.  Thanks  to  the  science  of 
statistics,  the  laws  of  the  currency  are  now  better  under- 
stood. From  returns  made  by  the  banks  themselves,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  currency  of  Scotland,  ot 
Ireland,  and  of  our  country  banks,  are  all  regulated  by 
different  laws ;  and  all  these  laws  are  different  from  those 
which  regulate  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England. 


SECTION  IV. 

THE  RELATION  OP  PHYSICAL  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT  APPLIED  TO 

BANKING. 

I  HAVE  considered  the  relation  of  physical  cause  and 
effsct  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  second  part  of  this 
work ;  and  in  the  ilhistrations  I  have  given  from  my  own 
wiitings,  I  have  noticed — ^the  physical  materials  used  in 
banking, — the  bank  building — the  arrangements  of  the 
ofl&ce — banking  book-keeping — forgeries — the  circulation 
of  bank-notes — ^the  health  of  the  clerks — and  the  health 
of  the  banker. 
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We  will  now  consider  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  some  other  cases  that  have  a  reference  to  banking. 

1.  The  buildings,  tools,  or  instruments  by  which  the 
trade  of  banking  is  carried  on^  are  phyncal  causes  of  th^ 
eflfects  they  produce. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1851,  I  offered  a  reward 
of  100^.  for  the  best  essay  written  in  reply  to  the  follow- 
ing question : — "  In  what  way  can  any  of  the  articles 
collected  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  be  rendered  es- 
pecially serviceable  to  the  interests  of  Pl-actical  Banking  1** 
Some  five  or  six  essays  were  written  on  the  subject,  and, 
as  the  referees  differed  in  opinion,  the  final  adjudication 
between  two  of  the  essays  was  refetred  to  Geoi^e  Grote, 
Esq.,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Greece,  and  who  wad 
formerly  a  partner  in  the  London  banking-house  of  Messrs. 
Grote,  Prescott  &  Co.,  and  M.P.  for  the  City  of  London. 
Mr.  Grote  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  GranvUle  Sheu^,  an 
accountant  in  the  East  of  England  Bank,  at  Norwich  : 
this  essay  has  since  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  published, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Gilbart  Prize  Essay,"  by  Messrs. 
Groombridge  &  Son,  5,  Paternoster  Row. 

In  this  notice  I  made  the  following  classification  of  the 
objects  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  likely  to  be  exhibited  t — 

Architectural  models  that  may  suggest  improvements 
in  the  bank  houses  or  offices. 

Inventions  by  which  light,  heat,  and  ventilation  may 
be  secured,  so  as  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
bank  clerks. 

Discoveries  in  the  fine  arts  by  which  the  interior  of  a 
bank  may  be  decorated,  er  the  bank  furniture  rendered 
more  commodious. 

Improvements  in  writing-paper,  pens,  ink,  account- 
books,  scales,  letter-copying  machines,  or  other  instru- 
ments used  in  carrying  on  the  business. 

Improvements  in  printing  and  engraving  by  which 
banks  may  get  their  notes,  receipts,  letters  of  credit,  and 
other  documents  of  a  better  kind,  at  a  less  expense,  or  so 
as  to  prevent  forgery. 

New  inventions  in  the  construction  of  locks,  cash-boxes, 
and  safes,  which  shall  render  property  more  secure  against 
fire  or  thieveSi 
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, '  And,  generally,  all  artioles  of  every  kind  which  caA  he 
80  appHed  as  to  improve,  cheapen,  or  facilitate  any  of  the 
practical  operations  of  thinking. 

Mr.  Sharp  in  his  essay  followed  the  ahove  classification. 
The  Builder  observes  : — "  It  contains  a  fair  view  of  much 
that  is  new  and  good,  in  regard  to  all  such  inventions  as 
may  tend  to  promote  the  safety,  convenience,  healthfiilness^ 
and  comfort  of  banking  edifices ; "  and  Mr.  Baker^  the 
architect  of  the  elegant  building  erected  by  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  in  High  Holbom,  states  that  he 
received  many  useful  hints  from  Mr.  Sharp's  essay.  The 
Times  observes,  "  It  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  all  the 
mechanical  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  formation 
of  a  bank,  from  its  architectural  construction  down  to 
the  selection  of  locks,  envelopes,  engraved  cheques,  and 
all  the  minute  materials  of  daily  business.  In  these 
respects  it  is  not  only  useful  with  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  banks,  but  furnishes  suggestions  that  would  be 
valuable  in  large  commercial  establishments  of  every 
kind." 

Much  discussion  sometimes  takes  place  among  the 
directors  respecting  the  bank  building.  One  party  con- 
tends for  strict  economy — stating  that  no  unnecessary 
expense  ought  to  be  incurred,  that  plainness  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  house  of  business,  and  that 
the  money  of  the  shareholders  should  not  be  squandered 
away  in  useless  decoration.  Another,  in  reply,  will  state, 
that  a  large  building  is  more  convenient  to  the  public, 
more  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  clerks,  and  more 
adapted  for  the  effective  operations  of  the  oflGice.  It  will 
also  be  contended  that  where  the  building  is  large,  the 
strong  rooms  or  safes  may  also  be  large,  and  hence  the 
customers  of  the  bank  may  lodge  their  deeds  or  plate  with 
more  convenience  and  security.  With  regard  to  orna- 
ment, it  may  be  contended  that  an  elegant  building 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  leads  to  an  in- 
crease of  connexions ;  also,  that  it  gives  a  character  of 
respectability  to  the  company,  and  shows  a  spirit  of  taste 
and  liberality.  It  may  also  be  said,  If  a  wealthy  indivi- 
dual is  expected  to  live  in  proportion  to  his  means,  why 
should  not  a  wealthy  company  have  its  various  officea 
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fitted  up  in  a  manner  proportionate  to  its  wealth )  and  is 
it  not  equally  the  duty  of  a  company  as  of  an  individual, 
to  regulate  its  expenditure  so  as  to  promote  the  industry, 
trade,  and  fine  arts  of  the  country  ? 

The  controversy  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  English 
and  American  locks  occupied  a  short  time  ago  the  atten- 
tion of  bankers.  Upon  this  subject  we  refer  to  Mr.  Sharp's 
essay.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  our  best  locks 
were  picked,  and  fairly  picked.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
no  lock  was  picked  on  the  first  attempt,  and  that  now  im- 
provements have  been  introduced  to  render  the  picking 
more  difficult.  A  bank  should  be  so  constructed  as  that 
no  stranger  could  get  access  to  the  strong  room  without 
being  perceived  by  some  of  the  establishment,  and  all  day 
and  night,  and  especially  on  Sundays,  some  of  the  officers 
should  occupy  such  portions  of  the  bank  premises  as  would 
prevent  any  party  having  an  opportunity  of  trying  to  pick 
the  locks.  Those  officers,  also,  who  have  charge  of  the 
keys  should  keep  them  always  in  their  own  possession, 
and  not  leave  them  lying  on  a  desk  or  table,  exposed  to 
the  view  of  persons  who  might  observe  their  form  and 
construction. 

The  forgery  of  bank-notes  is  a  subject  that  at  all  times 
creates  great  interest.  The  greater  the  talent  and  expense 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  note,  the  less  likely  is 
it  to  be  forged.  One  advantage  arising  from  numerous 
banks  of  issue  is,  that  as  the  notes  of  each  bank  circulate 
in  only  a  limited  district,  the  notes  are  well  known,  and  an 
amount  of  forged  notes  could  not  be  put  into  circiilation 
sufficient  to  repay  the  outlay  of  capital  necessary  to  their 
&,brication.  Hence  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are 
those  chiefly  which  forgers  have  attempted  to  imitate.  Mr. 
Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.,  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Society 
of  Arts,  on  December  20, 1854,  upon  those  measures  which 
the  Bank  had  then  recently  adopted  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  the  forgery  of  their  notes.  And  Mr.  Henry 
Bradbury  delivered  a  lecture  on  May  9th,  1856,  before  the^ 
Royal  Institution,  upon  "  the  Security  and  Manufacture 
of  Bank-notes.'* 

That  kind  of  forgery  which  consists  in  taking  out  the 
amount  written  on  a  cheque,  or  letter  of  credit,  and  substi- 
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tutins  a  larger  sum^  is  now  pretty  well  prevented  by  tke 
use  cl  tinted  paper.  But  the  forgery  of  a  party's  naasote  is 
Btill  an  evil  against  which  bankers  have  no  protection. 

It  may  be  observed  with  reference  to  the  above  physical 
causes  and  effects,  our  evidence  must  be  obtained  by 
observation  and  experiment.  But  reasoning  is  employed 
in  the  discovery  and  in  the  applieation  of  new  principles. 
Every  inquiry  after  improvement  is  an  inquiry  after  new 
causes — such  causes  as  shall  produce  some  desired  effect^ 
or  shall  prevent  some  effect  we  wish  to  remove.  If  the 
bank  chimney  smokes,  we  ask,  How  can  this  be  prevented  % 
If  there  is  a  current  of  cold  air  passing  through  the  office 
and  affecting  the  health  of  the  clerks,  we  inquire,  How 
can  this  be  guarded  against?  If  the  system  of  book* 
keeping  is  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  increased  busi- 
ness of  the  bank,  we  try  to  amend  it.  So  if  we  wish  to 
"  improve,  cheapen,  or  facilitate  any  of  the  practical  opera* 
tious  of  banking,*'  we  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Sharp,  or  to 
any  one  else  who  will  point  out  the  causes  that  are 
adapted  to  produce  these  effects. 

2.  Money  is  a  material  substance.  The  following  are 
its  attributes : — 

"  That  medium  of  exchanofe  must  be  best  wliich  unites  in  itself 
the  largest  amount  of  the  following  qualities : — sameness  of  value 
both  as  to  time  and  place,  divisibility,  durability,  and  facility  of 
transportation.  The  metals — especially  gold  and  silver — possess 
all  these  qualities  in  a  great  degree.  We  may  have  them  in  tons 
or  in  grains:  wear  is  slow;  fire  will  not  destroy  them;  when 
divided,  they  can  be  fused  again  and  re-blended;  and,  except 
where  large  values  are  concerned,  they  are  easily  conveyed  from 
place  to  place.  Because  metals  possess  these  qualities,  they  were 
early  and  (in  civilized  eountries)  universally  adopted  as  a  medium 
of  exchange."— 22^p.  S.  Martinis  Lecture  on  Money* 

The  effect  of  money  is  to  fecilitate  the  exchange  of 
commodities : — 

"What  a  useful  thing  is  money !  If  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  money,  we  should  be  much  at  a  loss  to  get  anything  we  might 
want.  The  shoemaker,  for  instance,  who  might  want  bread,  and 
meat,  and  beer,  for  his  family,  would  have  nothing  to  give  in  ex- 
change but  shoes.  He  must  go  to  the  baker,  and  offer  him  a  pair 
of  shoes  for  as  much  bread  as  they  were  worth :  and  he  must  do. 
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the  same  thing  if  he  went  to  the  butcher  for  meat,  or  to  the 
brewer  for  beer."— Jlwy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters, 

Paper  money  is  a  material  substance,  and  is  a  substitute 
for  metallic  money.  The  followii\g  are  the  effects  of  this 
substitution : — 

"  A  particular  banker  lends  amonp^  his  customers  his  own  pro- 
missory notes,  to  the  extent,  we  shall  suppose,  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  As  those  notes  serve  all  the  purposes  of  monej^ 
his  debtors  pay  him  the  same  interest  as  if  he  had  lent  them  so 
much  money.  This  interest  is  the  source  of  his  gain.  Though  some 
of  those  notes  are  continually  coming  back  upon  him  for  payment, 
part  of  them  continue  to  circulate  for  months  and  years  together. 
Though  he  has  generally  in  circulation,  therefore,  notes  to  the 
extent  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  twenty  thousand  pounds  in 
^old  and  silver  may  frequently  be  asufiQcient  provision  for  answer- 
ing occasional  demands.  By  this  operation,  therefore,  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver  perform  all  the  functions 
which  a  hundred  thousand  could  otherwise  have  performed.  The 
same  exchanges  may  be  made,  the  same  quantity  of  consumable 
goods  may  be  circulated  and  distributed  to  their  proper  con- 
sumers, by  means  of  his  promissory  notes,  to  the  value  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  by  an  equal  value  of  gold  and  silver 
money.  Eighty  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  silver,  therefore, 
can,  in  this  manner,  be  spared  from  the  circulation  of  the 
country;  and  if  different  operations  of  the  same  kind  should,  at 
the  same  time,  be  carried  on  by  many  different  banks  and  bankers, 
the  whole  circulation  may  thus  be  conducted  with  a  fifth  part 
only  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
requisite. 

**  An  operation  of  this  kind  has,  within  these  five-and-twenty 
or  thirty  years,  been  performed  in  Scotland,  by  the  erection  of 
new  banking  companies  in  almost  every  considerable  town,  and 
even  in  some  country  villages.  The  effects  of  it  have  been  pre- 
cisely those  above  described.  The  business  of  the  country  is 
almost  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of  the  paper  of  those  different 
banking  companies,  with  which  purchases  and  payments  of  all 
kinds  are  commonly  made.  Silver  very  seldom  appears  except  in 
the  change  of  a  twenty  shillings  bank-note,  and  gold  still  seldomer. 
But  though  the  conduct  of  all  those  different  companies  has  not 
been  unexceptionable,  and  has  accordingly  required  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  regulate  it,  the  country,  notwithstanding,  has  evi^ 
dently  derived  great  benefit  from  their  trade.  I  have  heard  it 
asserted,  that  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  doubled  in  about 
fifteen  years  after  the  first  erection  of  the  banks  there ;  and  that 
the  trade  of  Scotland  has  more  than  quadrupled  since  the  first 
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erection  of  the  two  public  banks  at  Edinburf^b,  of  wbich  the  one, 
called  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1695 ;  the  other,  called  the  Royal  Bank,  by  royal  charter  in 
1727.  That  the  trade  and  industry  of  Scotland  have  increased 
very  considerably  durin?  this  period,  and  that  the  banks  have 
contributed  a  good  deal  to  this  increase,  cannot  be  doubted.''-^ 
Jdam  Smith's  "  JFealth  o/NationsJ' 

Viewed  merely  as  instruments  of  currency,  paper  money 
has  some  advantages  over  metallic  money.  First,  a  large 
sum  can  be  carried  in  a  small  compass ;  and,  secondly,  the 
value  is  not  diminished  by  friction.  All  coin  becomes 
light  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  mere  operation  of 
passing  from  hand  to  hand.  This  is  disregarded,  until 
the  coinage  generally  becomes  so  much  below  the  standard 
that  the  bankers  begin  to  weigh  the  sovereigns.  Ulti- 
mately the  Government  issue  a  new  coinage,  and  great 
loss  &,lls  upon  those  who  happen  to  be  holders  of  the 
coins  previously  in  circulation. 

3.  A  change  in  the  quantities  of  the  material  commo- 
dities circulated  by  money  will  have  the  effect  of  changing 
the  amount  of  money  called  into  circulation. 

"  I  have  told  the  committee  that  I  was  formerly  manager  of  a 
joint-stock  bank  of  issue  in  Ireland,  and  I  have  attempted  to  dis- 
cover the  laws  which  regulate  the  circulation  of  that  country,  by 
ascertaining  the  highest  and  lowest  amount  of  the  circulation  in 
each  year.  This,  which  I  have  in  my  hand,  is  a  table  showing 
the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  (including  branches,)  the 
separate  circulation  of  the  branches  alone,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  Irish  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
April,  August,  and  December,  of  the  years  1834!  to  1839.  It  will 
be  observed  that  those  periods  are  the  same  as  those  which  I 
have  referred  to  in  the  circulation  of  the  English  country  banks. 
The  law  of  circulation  appears  to  be  different,  but  they  a^ree 
pretty  nearly  in  this,  that  the  lowest  point  is  the  latter  end  of 
August ;  but  the  highest  point  in  Ireland  is  generally  the  end  of 
December  or  the  beginnins^  of  January,  and  from  December,  or 
the  beginning  of  January,  it  declines ;  so  that  the  country  circu- 
lation of  England  is  advancing  ei^ht  months  and  declining  four ; 
but  the  circulation  of  Ireland  is  advancing  four  months  and 
declining  eight. 

"  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  uniform  increase  of  the  Irish 
circulation  towards  December? — I  attribute  it  to  the  trade  in 
com,  and  bacon,  and  cattle,  which  cx)mraences  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October  in  every  year  i  the  produce  of  the  harvest 
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commences  to  be  brought  to  ni£u*ket  in  September,  but  the  bacoa 
is  made  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The  bacon  must  be  made 
in  cold  weather,  and  therefore  pigs  are  reared  so  as  to  be  fit  for 
killing  by  the  1st  of  October ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  October 
the  provision  merchants  send  out  their  men  to  purchase  pigs  at 
the  different  markets,  and  they  get  notes  from  the  bank.  The 
cattle  trade  is  conducted  in  the  same  way;  men  go  to  the  market 
to  buy  pigs  and  cattle,  and  take  them  over  to  Bristol  and  Liver- 
pool, but  chiefly  to  Bristol,  from  the  part  where  I  was.  Those 
notes  are  chiefly  issued  in  three  ways.  During  the  summer,  the 
merchants,  havmg  their  capital  unemployed,  lodged  it  as  deposits 
in  the  bank ;  then,  when  the  season  for  trade  commenced,  they 
drew  out  their  deposits,  in  the  form  of  notes.  Afterwards,  they 
brought  us  bills  upon  their  factors  in  London,  aud  our  notes  were 
issued  in  discounting  those  bills  which  they  had  drawn  against 
the  exportations  of  bacon  and  cattle.  The  dealers  took  their  pigs 
and  cattle  over  to  Bristol,  and  sold  them  in  the  various  markets 
and  fairs  in  the  west  of  England,  and  received  the  notes  which 
were  circulating  in  that  district,  and  took  them  to  Mr.  Stuckey, 
and  got  a  letter  of  credit  upon  me,  payable  on  demand,  for  the 
amount.  So  that  our  notes  were  issued,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  deposits ;  secondly,  for  the  discounting  of  bills  on 
London,  drawn  against  the  exports  which  were  made;  and 
thirdly,  for  the  payment  of  letters  of  credit  which  had  been  ob- 
tainea  by  the  parties  who  had  sold  Irish  cattle  in  the  English 
markets.  The  notes  were,  therefore,  drawn  out  by  the  trade  of 
the  country,  and  of  course  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  withhold 
issuing  those  notes,  unless  we  wished  to  cramp  the  trade  of  the 
country." 

4.  As  a  farther  exemplification  of  physical  cause  and 
effect  as  applied  to  banking,  we  may  state  that  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is  a  powerful  cause 
of  important  effects. 

The  importations  of  gold  from  Australia  may  be  re- 
garded either  as  an  increase  to  our  money,  or  as  an 
increase  to  our  wealth.  By  money  we  mean  coin  or  bank- 
notes payable  on  demand.  When  the  gold  is  purchased 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  there  is  then  an  issue  of  bank- 
notes for  the  amount,  and  this  is  an  increase  to  our 
money.  The  party  receiving  this  money  may,  if  he 
please,  lodge  it  in  the  banking  department  of  the  bank 
to  the  credit  of  his  drawing  account.  In  this  case  the 
"  private  deposits  "  and  the  "  notes  on  hand  "  are  increased. 
Or  he  may  lodge  it  in  one  of  the  London  private  or  joint- 
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stock  banks.  This  bank  will  attempt  to  employ  the 
money  in  the  money-market,  either  by  discounting  bills, 
or  by  loans  on  stock  or  other  securities.  In  this  case  the 
money,  as  far  as  it  goes,  will  tend  to  reduce  the  market- 
rate  of  interest.  But  if  there  be  no  demand  for  money  in 
this  way,  then  the  bank  will  lodge  the  money  in  the  Bank 
of  England ;  for  all  London  banks  have  now  a  drawing 
account  with  the  Bank  of  England.  Here  again  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  "  private  deposits  "  and  the 
"notes  on  hand.**  If  this  increase  should  be  to  a  large 
amount,  or  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  the  bank 
would  probably  reduce  her  rate  of  interest  on  the  bills 
she  discounts,  and  this  would  lead  to  those  results  which 
usually  follow  a  low  market-rate  of  interest. 

But  the  gold  might  not  be  purchased  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  This  bank  can,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  give  only 
3^.  17^.  9d,  per  ounce  for  standard  gold ;  but  the  Bank  of 
France  might  be  disposed  to  give  a  higher  price  ;  and 
Messrs.  Rothschild,  as  their  agents,  might  purchase  it  and 
send  it  to  France.  But  Messrs.  Rothschild  cannot  pay 
for  this  gold  by  an  issue  of  their  own  notes ;  they  must 
pay  for  it  in  notes  of  the  Btink  of  England,  and  when 
they  export  it  to  France  we  must  in  some  way,  sooner  or 
later,  receive  value  from  France  in  return.  Then  there  is 
no  increase  to  our  money,  but  an  increase  to  our  wealtL 

But  this  gold  when  it  arrives  may  not  be  sold  either  to 
the  Bank  of  England  or  to  Messrs.  Rothschild.  It  may 
be  sold  for  domestic  consumption  to  manufacturers,  and 
others  who  employ  it  in  watches,  chains,  gilding,  and  a 
variety  of  other  ways  for  the  use  or  ornament  of  the 
community.  In  this  case,  too,  there  is  no  increase  to  our 
money,  but  an  increase  to  our  wealth.  Our  wealth  is 
increased  by  the  possession  of  all  those  articles  into  which 
the  gold  has  been  manufactured,  and  by  the  reward  given 
to  the  additional  labour  which  has  been  called  into  exist- 
ence by  their  manufacture. 

This  wealth  has  been  introduced  into  our  country  in 
two  ways.  First,  directly  by  the  diggers,  who  have  either 
returned  home,  bringing  their  gold  with  them,  or  have 
sent  it  home  to  be  employed  for  their  advantage.  In  this 
case,  the  country  gains  the  gold  without  giving  anything 
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in  return.  Secondly,  the  gold  may  have  been  obtained 
by  our  exporters  of  commodities  in  exchange  for  shipments 
sent  to  the  colony  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  Here 
the  wealth  was  obtained  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures ; 
and  so  long  as  our  exports  did  not  exceed  the  demand, 
high  prices  were  obtained,  and  our  shippers  and  manufac- 
turers increased  their  wealth.  The  wealth  obtained  by 
either  of  these  means  becomes  gradually  diffused  through- 
out the  community.  When  one  individual  in  a  country 
becomes  wealthy,  he  increases  the  wealth  of  others  without 
necessarily  diminishing  his  own.  If  he  expend  his  income 
unproductively,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  with  a  view  to  his 
personal  comfort,  he'  has  the  value  of  his  money  in  the 
articles  he  receives,  while  he  increases  the  wealth  of  those 
who,  by  their  capital  and  labour,  have  produced  those 
things  that  minister  to  his  enjoyment.  But  if  he  goes 
into  trade,  or  invests  his  money  in  any  public  company 
that  is  wisely  administered,  he  adds  to  the  productive 
capital  of  the  country,  and  increases  the  wealth  of  the 
community  as  well  as  his  own. 

Any  addition  to  the  wealth  of  a  country  promotes  the 
prosperity  of  its  banking  institutions.  Larger  amounts  are 
lodged  on  deposit.  Wealthy  manufacturers  extend  their 
trade  and  require  advances.  There  is  less  distress  and 
fewer  bad  debts.  Monetary  transactions  become  more 
numerous,  and  the  profits  of  bankers  are  increased.  But 
we  do  not  perceive  that  aiiy  increase  of  our  wealth,  either 
by  the  export  of  the  gold  or  by  its  domestic  manufacture, 
would  afiect  the  prosperity  of  the  banks  to  any  greater 
extent  than  the  increase  of  our  wealth  to  an  equal  amount 
by  any  other  means.  If  by  any  new  invention  in  the 
weaving  of  silk  or  the  smelting  of  iron,  the  wealth  of  the 
country  were  to  be  increased,  as  much  as  it  has  been  by 
the  importation  of  gold  from  Australia,  then  we  think  the 
effects  on  the  prosperity  of  our  banks  would  be  much 
the  same. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  country,  there  is  this  difference. 
In  consequence  of  our  laws  for  regulating  the  currency, 
an  increased  quantity  of  gold  produces,  or  may  produce, 
an  increase  in  the  issue  of  bank-notes ;  but  a  cheaper 
production  of  any  other  commodity  would  not  produce 
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that  effect.  Secondly,  as  gold  is  the  money  between 
nations,  we  are  enabled,  by  the  increased  quantity  of  gold, 
to  purchase  whatever  we  may  require  from  all  other 
nations,  even  from  those  who  may  not  require  any  of  our 
commodities  in  return. 

But  the  banks  have  made  large  profits  as  the  purohasen 
and  remitters  of  the  gold  produced  in  Australia.  Some 
of  the  diggers,  as  we  have  said,  have  brought  home  their 
gold  to  England ;  but  most  of  them  sell  their  gold  to  the 
banks  in  Melbourne.  And  at  first,  when  the  gold  was 
not  assayed,  and  the  purchasers  were  few,  large  profits 
were  made  by  the  banks ;  but  now  that  there  is  an  assay 
office  and  a  mint  in  Melbourne,  and  new  banks  are  esta- 
blished, the  profits  are  less  extravagant.  The  plan  now  is 
for  the  diggers  to  bring  their  gold  to  the  banks,  and  the 
amount  of  the  purchase-money  is  placed  to  their  credit. 
The  more  reckless  spend  their  money  foolishly  in  Mel- 
bourne, and  then  go  back  to  dig  for  more  ;  but  the  more 
prudent  obtain  from  the  banks  a  bill  at  thirty  days'  sight 
upon  a  bank  in  London,  which  they  remit  home  to  their 
friends  or  agents.  The  shippers,  who  sell  their  goods  in  Mel- 
bourne, make  their  remittances  to  London  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  increased  issue  of  notes,  caused 
by  the  purchase  of  gold  by  the  Bank  of  England,  must 
have  a  different  effect  from  that  increased  issue  of  notes 
made  immediately  after  harvest  by  the  banks  of  Ireland. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  notes  are  taken  from  the  banks  by 
corn-dealers  and  others  to  pay  for  agricultural  produce. 
These  notes  received  from  the  dealers,  the  farmers  pay  for 
rent  to  their  landlords,  who  return  them  to  the  banks, 
either  as  lodgments  to  the  credit  of  their  accounts,  or  in 
exchange  for  bills  on  Dublin  or  elsewhere.  Thus  these 
notes  can  have  no  effect  in  advancing  prices,  lowering  the 
rate  of  interest,  or  turning  the  foreign  exchanges.  But 
the  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  against  gold 
have  no  destined  employment.  Unless  in  some  way  ap- 
propriated, they  form  what  the  Americans  call  "  Loanable 
capital,"  or  as  we  say,  they  are  notes  se,eking  employment. 
If  this  money  be  employed  in  loans  and  discounts,  it  will 
tend  to  lower  the  market-rate  of  interest.  If  in  the  pur- 
chase of  com.  Colonial  produce,  or  other  cpmiftQdities,  it 
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will  tend  to  advance  their  price.  If  invested  in  shares  of 
public  companies,  or  in  Government  securities,  it  will 
tend  also  to  raise  their  value  in  the  money  market  A 
portion  of  the  money,  too,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  can  be  realized  by  ordinary  invest- 
ments, will  probably  be  applied  to  new  speculative  under- 
takings. Every  additional  importation  of  gold  may  give 
an  increased  stimulus  to  each  of  these  operations,  until 
their  combined  effects  may  cause  a  reaction.  The  foreign 
exchanges  may  become  unfavourable.  Gold  may  be  ex- 
ported to  other  nations ;  the  amount  of  notes  may  thus 
be  contracted,  and  their  withdrawal  from  their  previous 
employment  may  produce  effects  just  the  reverse  of  those 
we  have  just  described. 

A  more  striking  example  of  errors  in  reasoning  with 
regard  to  monetary  science  can  scarcely  be  produced 
than  that  which  prevailed  on  the  discovery  of  the  gold 
mines  in  Australia.  It  was  supposed  by  men  eminent  as 
political  economists  and  as  bankers,  that  the  abundance  of 
gold  thus  obtained  would  permanently  reduce  the  rate  of 
interest,  would  advance  the  price  of  all  commodities, 
would  cause  consols  to  be  reduced  to  two  per  cent.,  would 
introduce  misery  among  annuitants,  and  cause  such  an 
excess  of  gold  a&  to  derange  all  existing  commercial 
arrangements.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  their 
opinions  appeared  to  be  foimded  upon  the  recognised 
doctrines  of  political  economy.  Yet  they  have  all  turned 
out  to  be  erroneous.  Why  is  this  ?  Are  these  doctrines 
unsound,  or  were  the  deductions  from  these  principles  un- 
sound? Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  a  sound 
principle,  a«  we  believe,  that  the  increase  of  money  has  a 
tendency  to  raise  prices  and  to  lower  interest  And  there 
was  a  probability,  if  not  a  certainty,  that  a  large  increase 
of  gold  would  arrive  from  Australia.  But  the  parties  who 
adopted  the  opinion  to  which  we  have  referred,  overlooked 
the  circumstance  that  this  increase  of  gold  would  produce 
other  effects, — that  the  very  increase  of  supply  would 
cause  an  increase  of  demand.  Their  opinion  was  founded 
upon  the  supposition  that  gold  would  increase,  and  other 
things  remain  the  same ;  but  other  things  did  not  remain 
the  same.     In  some  countries  gold  was  substituted  for 
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bank-notes,  and  in  other  countries  it  was  substituted  for 
silver.  Gold  was  required  for  payment,  to  our  troops  in 
the  East,  and  for  remittances  on  account  of  foreign  loans. 
From  these  and  other  circumstances  which  were  not  taJcen 
into  account,  gold  has  generally  been  as  scarce  in  this 
country,  and  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  as  high  as  before 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  Australia. 


SECTION  V. 

THE  RELATION   OF  MORAL   CAUSE  AND   EFFECT  APPLIE©   TO 

BANKING. 

In  the  illustration  of  this  principle  we  have  adduced,  from 
our  own  writings  (see  page  85),  articles  on — The  effects  of 
a  large  paid-up  capital — ^Effects  of  a  surplus  fund — Effects 
of  a  system  of  branches — Effects  of  bills  of  exchange*^ 
Causes  and  effects  of  pressure. 

This  principle  is  of  extensive  use  in  banking.  Here  we 
might  easily  ask  a  multitude  of  questions,  as — ^What  has 
been  the  effect  of  a  national  debt  ?  of  the  issue  of  paper 
money?  of  the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks  f  and 
what  would,  probably,  be  the  effects  of  the  various 
suggestions  proposed  for  the  regulation  of  our  banking 
institutions  ?  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  introduction  of  money,  the  pro- 
sperity of  commerce,  the  origin  of  banks,  the  various  forms 
of  banking  in  different  coimtries,  the  form  it  has  taken 
in  England,  and  the  causes  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
particular  banks?  We  might  propose  these  and  many 
other  questions,  the  discussion  of  which  would  involve 
the  examination  of  many  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy.  But  we  shall  refrain  from  doing  this,  and  shall 
merely  suggest  a  few  topics,  not  with  a  view  of  discussing 
them  at  length,  but  of  pointing  out  some  modes  of  erro- 
neous reasoning,  by  which  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
misled  when  we  wish  to  form  a  correct  judgment  respecting 
them. 

1.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  public 
funds? 
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Political  economists  have  a  yery  easy  way  of  accounting 
for  fluctuations  in  price.  They  tell  us  that  the  prices  of 
commodities  depend  upon  the  proportion  that  may  exist 
between  the  supply  and  the  demand.  Wages — ^the  price 
of  labour — depends  upon  the  proportion  that  may  exist 
between  the  supply  and  the  demand  for  labour.  The  rate 
of  interest— the  price  of  the  loan  of  money — depends  upon 
the  proportion  that  may  exist  between  the  demand  and 
the  supply  of  money.  If  .we  rest  here,  this  information  is 
not  of  much  practical  value.  Nor  is  this  maxim  in  all 
cases  correct,  bs  applicable  to  the  public  funds,  i^  indeed, 
it  be  to  anything  else.  It  is  not  correct  that  the  price  of 
the  fHmds  never  fluctuate  except  when  there  is  a  variation 
in  the  proportion  between  the  supply  and  the  demand ; 
nor  is  it  correct  that  overy  variation  in  this  proportion 
produces  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  price.  If  any 
one  desires  to  make  out  a  catalogue  of  the  causes  that  may 
affect  the  prices  of  the  funds,  we  know  of  no  better  means 
than  an  extensive  reading  of  the  "  City  articles'*  in  our 
morning  papers;  for,  though  in  many  cases  he  may 
doubt  the  operation  of  the  cause  in  the  particular  instances 
in  which  it  is  adduced,  he  will  learn  what  are  the  causes 
which,  in  the  opinions  of  the  writers,  are  adapted  to 
produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  them. 

The  object  of  a  banker  in  investigating  the  causes  that 
have  in  times  past  influenced  the  price  of  the  funds,  is  to 
enable  him  to  form  a  probable  judgment  as  to  the  fluctua- 
tions that  may  take  place  in  future.  To  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  past  involves  two  processes  of  reasoning. 
First,  we  have  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  events  that 
may  take  place.  Secondly,  we  have  to  judge  as  to  the 
effects  which  those  events,  should  they  occur,  will  have 
upon  the  funds.  In  each  of  these  processes  the  banker 
may  be  wrong.  He  may  anticipate  a  war,  a  bad  harvest, 
a  depression  in  trade,  increased  taxation,  a  revolution  in 
neighbouring  states,  or  any  other  event ;  and  in  these  expec- 
tations he  may  be  disappointed.  We  know  that  for  above 
a  year  before  the  declaration  of  the  recent  war  against 
Russia  it  was  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  a  war  or 
not,  and  bankers  and  all  other  persons  connected  with 
monetary  affairs  were  in  a  state  of  suspense  as  to  the  best 
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mode  of  oonduotdng  their  operations.  Of  course  a  banker 
has  no  adyantage  over  the  pnblic  at  large  in  judging  of 
the  probability  of  future  events,  and  his  erroneous  reason- 
ing in  this  respect  is  no  reflection  upon  him  as  a  banker. 
But  here  is  a  seoond  process  of  reasoning.  Supposii^ 
these  events  should  occur,  what,  then,  will  be  their  efiect 
upon  the  public  funds?  Here,  too,  unfortunat^y,  the 
banker,  with  all  his  professioiml  knowledge,  is  just  as 
likely  to  be  wrong  as  right  in  his  judgment.  The  antici- 
pated events  may  occur,  but  they  may  not  produce  the 
effects  expected.  The  same  events^  when  associated  with 
different  circumstances,  will  produce  different  effects.  Were 
our  eminent  bankers  and  political  economists  wiUing  to 
learn  lessons  of  humility,  they  might  gather  abundant  in- 
struction from  the  events  of  the  last  few  years.  Where  ia 
the  commercial  paradise  in  which  we  were  to  be  placed  by 
the  Act  of  1844?  and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
perplexities  and  disasters  that  were  to  attend  the  importa- 
tions of  gold  from  Australia?  The  great  error  in  this 
reasoning  has  been  a  &lse  induction.  It  was  laid  down  as 
an  established  principle,  that  an  importation  of  gold  would 
always  produce  an  advance  oi  |»ices.  Yet  we  have  had 
importations  of  gold  that  were  not  followed  by  an  advance 
of  prices.  It  was  considered  as  certain  that  a  high  value  of 
money  would  always  produce  a  low  price  of  the  funds.  But 
during  the  recent  war  with  Bussia,  we  have  had  a  high  value 
of  money  and  at  the  same  time  a  high  price  of  the  funds. 
If  errors  in  opinion  were  now  visited  with  the  same  punish- 
ment which  was  in  former  times  inflicted  upon  errors  of 
conduct,  how  many  of  our  eminent  writers  should  we  now 
see  doing  penance  in  a  white  sheet  at  the  church-door ! 

But  though  a  banker  is  often  wrong  in  his  conclusions^ 
it  is  still  necessary  that  he  i^ould  reason  upon  these  topics. 
When  he  cannot  obtain  certainty,  he  must  be  content  with 
probability.  He  must  not  only  endeavour  to  form  just 
opinions  himself,  but  he  must  also  observe  the  opinions  of 
others ;  for  opinions  as  to  the  future  price  of  the  funds, 
whether  correct  or  not,  have  an  effect  upon  the  present 
price.  Hence,  to  look  over  the  newspapers,  to  keep  him- 
self acquainted  with  all  public  events,  to  observe  the  rea- 
sonings of  talented  men,  to  examine  the  theories  of  the 
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money  article,  are  among  the  morning  duties  of  a  banker; 
and  his  subsequent  operations  will  be  r^ulated  by  the  conr 
elusions  to  which  he  may  arrive  in  his  own  mind  from  the 
various  sources  of  information  and  reflection  which  have 
passed  under  his  review. 

2.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  fluctuation  in  interest  in 
the  London  money  market  ? 

The  rate  of  interest  in  the  London  money  market  is 
governed  by  the  rate  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
But  the  Bank  of  England,  in  fixing  her  rate,  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  caprice,  but  is  regulated  by  reasonable  con- 
siderations,  and   arrives   at  her  decision  after  mature 
deliberation.  Previous  to  the  year  1844  the  Bank  changed 
her  rate  of  interest,  with  the  view  of  producing  an  im- 
portation or  an  exportation  of  gold.     It  had  been  found 
that  when  the  rate  of  interest  was  low,  gold  was  exported; 
and  when  it  was  high,  gold  was  imported.     But  the  varia- 
tion of  interest  was  confined  to  a  narrow  range.     The 
Bank  never  charged  a  higher  rate  than  five  per  cent.,  nor 
less  than  four.     But  after  the  Act  of  1844,  the  Bank 
adopted  two  new  principles  of  action ;  one  was  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  other, 
to  render  this  the  minimum  rate  to  be  charged  upon  first 
class  biUs,  and  to  charge  a  higher  rate  upon  bills  of  an 
inferior  class.     The  Bank  continues  to  change  her  rate 
according  to  the  stock  of  gold  in  her  issuing  department. 
She  states,  indeed,  that  she  is  regulated  by  the  stock  of 
notes  in  the  banking  department ;  but  as  a  decline  in  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  issuing  department  causes  a  decline 
in  the  amount  of  notes  in  the  banking  department,  it 
matters  not  which  reason  is  assigned,  as  the  practical 
operation  is  the  same. 

The  maximum  rate  in  the  discount  market  is  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  for  when  the  dis- 
count rat^  rises  to  the  Bank  rate,  the  merchants  send 
their  bills  for  discount  to  the  Bank  of  England.  But 
when  the  market  rate  is  below  the  Bank  rate,  the  mer- 
chants give  their  bills  to  the  bill-brokers.  A  broker  is  an 
intermediate  party  between  the  buyer  and  the  seUer ; 
a  bill-broker  is  an  intermediate  party  between  those  who 
disooimt  bills  and  those  who  have  bills  they  wish  to  be 
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diwxnmted.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  brokers  to 
their  principals  is  called  the  market-rate ;  the  rate  ob- 
tained l^  the  discounters  is  about  one-eighth  or  one- 
quarter  below  this  rate,  and  the  difference  forms  the 
broker's  profit  tor  commission.  Some  brokers  haye  laxge 
capitals  of  their  own  employed  in  their  business.  The 
business  of  such  brokers  is  that  which  is  now  about  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  new  discoimt  companies. 
.  Although  the  market-rate  of  discount  is  governed  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  importations  and  exportations  of 
the  precious  metals,  yet  it  is  subject  to  considerable  fluc- 
tuations from  other  causes.  The  extension  of  trade,  the 
expectation  of  a  Government  loan,  the  prospects  of  Hhe 
harvest,  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  Continent, — ^these  an4 
other  causes  will  have  an  effect  upon  the  market  price 
of  money.  It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  the  rate  of 
interest  was  always  connected  with  the  price  of  the  funds; 
that  when  the  interest  was  up,  the  funds  were  down,  and 
that  when  interest  was  low,  the  funds  would  be  high.  In 
the  recent  war  with  Bussia,  the  rate  of  interest  was  high 
and  the  funds  were  high  too. 

Bankers  are  as  liable  to  form  erroneous  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  future  value  of  money  as  with  regard  to  the 
future  price  of  the  funds.  They  may  be  mistaken  in 
expecting  events  that  may  not  arrive,  and  they  may  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  infiuence  of  those  events  in  case  they 
should  occur ;  for  the  events  may  be  associated  with  new 
circumstances  that  may  counteract  or  modify  their  natural 
tendency. 

3.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  &ilure  of  joint-stock 
banks  9 

We  have  discussed  this  question  in  our  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  Banking ;  we  introduce  it  here  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  stoppage  of  the  Royal  British  Bank.  But  we 
have  no  intention  of  re-discussing  the  question.  We 
wish  only  to  point  out  some  species  of  false  reasonings 
which  we  have  seen  adopted  in  reference  to  this  subject 
Whenever  a  joint-stock  bank  stops  payment,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  it  has  got  into  difficulties  &om  some  peculiar 
circumstances  in  its  constitution  or  proceedings  in  which 
it  differed  from  other  banks.  Thus,  if  the  £sJlen  bank  had 
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many  branches,  it  is  presumed  that  the  branch  system 
was  the  cause  of  its  stoppage ;  and  if  it  granted  cash  credits 
upon  the  Scotch  system,  as  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Royal 
British  Bank,  it  was  supposed  that  the  system  of  cash 
credits  was  the  cause  of  the  feilure.  But  when  the  circum- 
stances are  investigated,  it  is  found  that  the  banks  have 
fallen  from  the  ordinary  causes  of  bank  failure.  Neither 
the  branch  system  nor  the  cash  credit  system  have  any  ne- 
cessary tendency,  if  prudently  administered,  to  injure  the 
banks  that  adopt  them.  But  when  a  general  neglect  of 
sound  principles  marks  the  proceedings  of  a  bank,  it  will, 
of  course,  characterise  also  its  branches  and  cash  credits, 
and  then  the  branches  and  cash  credits  are  deemed  to  be 
the  cause  of  its  failure. 

A  London  banker  stated,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Bank  Charter  Committee  of  1832,  that  all  the  London 
bankers  who  had  allowed  interest  on  deposits  had  failed, 
leaving  the  Committee  to  infer  that  the  allowing  an 
interest  on  deposits  was  the  cause  of  their  failure.  But 
among  the  failures  of  London  bankers,  the  majority  did 
not  allow  interest  on  deposits.  So  among  the  joint-stock 
banks  some  have  failed  that  had  no  branches,  and  who  did 
not  grant  cash  credits. 

Wben  banks  fail,  most  people  fancy  that,  were  the 
Government  to  adopt  some  specific  regulations,  such  failures 
would  never  occur.  We  think  it  quite  proper  that  Govern- 
ment should  impose  upon  all  banlung  companies  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  for  the  public  good ;  but  we 
think  it  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  body  of  men 
can  be  rendered  either  wise  or  honest  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
So  long  as  banks  are  placed  under  the  government  of  in- 
competent or  unprincipled  men,  so  long  will  they  con- 
tinue to  fail.  In  most  cases,  too,  with  regard  to  either 
private  or  joint-stock  banks,  the  failure  is  ascribed  mainly 
to  the  acts  of  some  one  person.  Such  persons  care  little 
about  Acts  of  Parliament.  If  their  regulations  were  felt 
to  be  restrictions,  they  would  be  neglected  or  evaded. 
On  this  subject  we  quote  from  the  City  article  of  the 
Times  of  September  12,  1856  : — 

"  The  failure  of  the  Royal  British  Bank  has  led  to  a  variety  of 
suggestions  from  those  who  are  prone  to  believe  that  Govern- 
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ment  teftrioftmi  to  prevent  such  disastert  are  better  than  the 
lessons  of  experience.  In  the  face  of  all  that  has  been  showB  of 
the  effect  of  lenalative  attempts  to  keep  men  pmdent  by  deter- 
mining the  mraes  in  which  they  shall  transact  their  bosinesa^ 
there  are  always  a  number  of  persons  ready,  whenever  anv  finan- 
cial disaster  occurs,  to  propose  measures  of  control,  the  fact 
beine  wholly  lost  sight  oi  that  a  multitude  of  regulations  serves 
merely  to  confuse  the  general  public,  and  to  give  adroit  schemers 
increased  openings  for  evasion,  while  at  the  same  time  it  begets 
a  false  confidence,  and  extinguishes  the  habit  of  private  vinkmoe. 
The  evils  of  such  a  system  would  be  insuperable,  even  if  rarlia- 
ment,  instead  of  being  constituted  as  it  is,  were  composed  of 
persons  gifted  with  greater  discernment  as  to  the  true  principles 
on  which  financial  establishments  should  be  conducted,  than  the 
ordinary  trader  whose  daily  personal  kxterests  are  all  enlisted  in 
the  question.  It  is  damagmg,  therefore,  whenever  an  event 
occurs  from  which  men  should  be  taught  to  gather  for  tiiem- 
selves  a  wholesome  lesson,  to  seek  to  divert  them  from  the  tme 
uses  of  the  adversity  by  representing  that  it  has  happened  not 
from  any  want  of  wisdom  on  their  part,  but  from  the  neglect  of 
statesmen  to  frame  preventive  checks.  In  the  case  of  banka^ 
when  a  stoppage  happens,  it  is  usually  contended  that  greater 
publicity  of  accounts,  the  supervision  of  a  Government  auditor, 
the  compulsory  investment  of  the  capital  in  Government  stooks, 
or  other  analogous  provisions,  should  forthwith  be  adopted.  The 
whole,  however,  would  prove  nugatory.  The  publication  of  bank 
accounts,  unless  coupled  with  the  names  of  the  drawers,  accep- 
tors, and  endorsers  of  each  bill  discounted,  is  entirely  worthless ; 
the  supervision  of  Gbvemment  auditors  would  sink  into  deceptive 
routine,  or  be  accompanied  by  vexatious  formalities  that  would 
render  it  intolerable ;  and  the  enforced  investment  of  capital  in 
any  particular  method  would  throw  all  the  responsibility  upon 
the  State  in  case,  through  political  or  other  circumstances,  it 
should  at  any  time  lead  to  embarrassment." 

4.  What  eflfects  have  been  produced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  joint-stock  banks  in  London  ? 

One  obvious  effect  has  been  the  introduction  of  new 
principles  into  banking  practice.  Such  are  the  allowing  of 
interest  on  deposits,  and  by  some  banks  on  a  certain  portion 
of  the  balance  of  a  current  account — the  opening  of  com- 
mission accounts — ^and  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the 
same  bank  in  different  parts  of  London.  And  the  extent 
to  which  these  new  principles  have  been  adopted  shows 
that  they  are  suitable  to  the  wants  and  the  desires  of  a 
Jarge  portion  of  the  community. 
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Another  effect  h,  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  who  keep  an  account  with  a  bank.  Many  classes, 
whose  accounts  would  not  have  been  taken  by  the  old 
London  bankers,  are  now  received  with  courtesy  and  even 
thankfulness.  The  London  Committee  of  Deputies  stated, 
in  their  resolution  respecting  the  proposed  stamp  of  a 
penny  on  each  cheque : — 

1.  "That  the  deposit  system  of  haoking,  which  enables  indivi- 
duals to  i)lace  money  in  banks,  and  to  make  all  their  payments  by 
cheques,  is  beneficial  to  the  depositors  themselves,  to  the  banks, 
and  to  the  community  at  large. 

2.  **That  the  introduction  of  joint-stock  banks  has  greatly 
extended  this  system,  and  brought  its  advantages  withm  the 
reach  of  the  less  wealthy  classes  of  society. 

3.  "  That  the  efficiency  of  this  system  would  be  greatly  im- 
paired, and  its  progress  arrested,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of 
one  pennv  upon  each  cheque. 

4.  "  Tnat  the  tax,  being  equal  upon  cheques  of  all  amounts, 
will  proportionably  press  most  severely  upon  those  depositors 
who  draw  cheques  ror  small  sums ;  and  these  classes,  having 
most  occasion  to  regard  small  savings,  will  be  the  most  likely  to 
elose  their  accounts. 

5.  "  That,  in  proportion  as  this  tax  shall  cause  money  to  be 
withdrawn  or  withheld  from  the  banks,  in  such  proportion  will 
capital  be  rendered  unproductive,  individuals  wiU  be  incon- 
venienced, pecuniary  transactions  will  be  obstructed,  robberies 
will  be  facilitated,  and  demands  created  for  additional  currency, 
either  in  bank-notes  or  gold,  while  the  banks  will  fiud  their  opera- 
tions materially  restricted,  and  their  means  curtailed  of  affording 
facilities  to  commerce,  or  of  sustaining  the  financial  operations  of 
ihe  Government." 

Another  effect  is,  that  it  has  led  to  a  more  general 
.acquaintance  with  the  sound  principles  of  banking.  When 
Joint-stock  banks  existed  only  in  Scotland,  and  even  when 
they  were  permitted  in  England  beyond  sixty-five  miles 
from  London,  they  attracted  but  little  notice  in  London. 
The  first  joint-stock  bank  established  in  London  was  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank.  It  was  announced  in  the 
public  papers  for  nine  months  before  it  commenced  busi- 
ness, and  then  only  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  about  sixty- 
two  thousand  pounds,  and  a  proprietary  most  of  whom 
resided  in  the  country.    But  as  the  joint-stock  banks 
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inoreaied,  the  London  public  became  more  interestedi  both 
as  depofliton  and  as  shareholders.  The  writers  for  the 
daily  press  found  it  necessaiy  to  instruct  themselyes  in 
the  general  principles  of  banking,  in  order  that  they  mi^t 
be  able  to  instruct  the  public.  The  annual  reports  pro- 
vided mattier  for  practical  comment,  and  for  the  enunoi- 
ation  of  correct  principles.  The  effect  of  this  general 
intelligence  has  been  shown  on  the  recent  occasion  of  the 
stoppage  of  the  Boyal  British  Bank.  We  have  bad  no 
violent  tirades  against  joint-stock  banking,  no  uigust  sus- 
picions of  other  establi^ments ;  but  even  the  depositors  in 
the  fallen  bank  have  generally  opened  new  accounts,  not 
with  the  private  bankers,  but  with  other  joint-stock  banka 

Another  effect  has  been,  an  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment in  the  private  banks. 

If  the  number  of  banks  that  stop  payment  is  any  index 
of  the  degree  of  good  management  that  may  exist  within 
any  period  of  time,  then  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the 
London  private  banks  have  been  better  managed,  during 
the  twenty  years  that  elapsed  after  the  introduction  <^ 
joint-stock  banks,  than  they  were  during  the  preceding 
twenty  years.  In  the  preceding  period,  sixteen  banks  who 
were  members  of  the  clearing-house  ceased  to  exist.  In  the 
latter  period,  only  six  clearing  banks  have  ceased,  and  of 
these  only  two  stopped  payment,  the  remaining  four 
having  either  wound  up  or  merged  in  other  establishments. 
Of  the  non-clearing  banks  the  chief  &ilures,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  have  been  Messrs.  Hammersly  &  C!o., 
Messrs.  Wright  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Strahan  &  Co. ;  and  of 
these  the  first  two  were  in  a  state  of  insolvency  long  before 
joint-stock  banks  were  established  in  London. 

The  character  of  banks  is  now  a  subject  of  more 
scrutiny  and  discussion.  The  effect  among  the  private 
bankers  is,  that  the  large  banks  become  laiger,  and  the 
small  banks  become  smaller.  Not  that  accounts  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  class  of  banks  to  the  other ;  but  every 
party  who  wishes  to  open  an  account  with  a  private  banker 
selects  one  from  among  five  or  six  large  banks.  The  small 
banks  get  no  new  connexions ;  and  as  their  old  connexions 
die  off,  they  will  die  too.  The  joint-stock  banks  are 
gathering  strength  in  the  same  way.     Toung  men,  and 
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others  who  have  oooasion  to  open  a  banking  account,  go  to 
a  joint-stock  bank.  The  joint-stock  banks  are  the  bankers 
of  the  rising  generation.  The  private  banks  are  the  bankers 
of  the  generation  that  is  passing  away.  As  time  passes 
on,  the  joint-stock  banks  will  arrive  at  the  maturity  of  their 
strength,  and  the  private  banks  will  sink  into  imbecility. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  desirable  that  these  changes  should  go 
on  more  rapidly  than  at  present. 

6,  What  would  probably  be  the  effects  of  the  adoption 
of  the  decimal  currency  ? 

In  considering  the  probable  effects  of  a  new  measure,  we 
are  confined  to  moral  reasoning.  We  should  form  a  com- 
parison between  the  proposed  measure  and  the  existing 
practice.  We  should  consider  the  probable  effects  from' 
rational  considerations  of  the  measure  proposed  ;  and  we 
should  examine  those  instances  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
measure  having  been  adopted  in  any  other  country,  or  at 
any  former  period  in  our  own  country.  Upon  this  subject 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  extracts  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  delivered  in 
the  year  1853: — 

"  Your  committee,  in  pursuance  of  the  duty  entrusted  to  them 
of  taking  into  consideration,  and  reporting  upon  the  practicability 
and  advantages,  or  otherwise,  of  adopting  a  Decimal  system  of 
Coinage,  have  proceeded  to  examine  such  witnesses  as  appeared 
to  them  most  capable  of  giving  information  upon  the  subject  of 
their  inquiry. 

"  With  regard  to  the  inconveniences  of  the  existing  system, 
the  evidence  is  clear  and  decided.  That  system  is  shown  to  en- 
tail a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  labour,  and  great  liability  to 
error,  to  render  accounts  needlessly  complicated,  to  confuse  ques- 
tions of  foreign  exchanges,  and  to  be  otherwise  inconvenient. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  various 
witnesses  is  to  the  effect  that  the  adoption  of  a  Decimal  system 
would  lead  to  greater  accuracy,  would  simplify  accounts,  would 
greatly  diminish  the  labour  of  csdculations  (to  the  extent  of  one- 
half,  and  in  some  cases  four-fifths,  according  to  Professor  De 
Morgan,  who  has  made  the  question  his  especial  study),  and,  by 
facihtating  the  comparison  between  the  coinage  of  this  countrv,  ^ 
and  other  countries  that  have  adopted  the  Decimal  system,  would  * 
tend  to  the  convenience  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  exchange 
operations,  of  travellers  and  others.  An  important  benefit  would 
be  derived  in  several  departments  of  the  public  service,  and  in 
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every  branch  of  industry,  from  the  economy  of  skilled  labour 
which  would  result  from  the  proposed  change ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  education  of  the  people  generally  would  be  much  facili- 
tated by  the  introduction  into  our  schools  of  a  system  so  directly 
calculated  to  render  easy  the  acquirement  of  arithmetic. 

"  Tour  committee  hare  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  probable 
feeling  of  the  public,  especially  of  the  working-classes,  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  change ;  first,  by  examining  witnesses  who  mar 
be  considered  to  be  well  acquamted  with  their  feelings;  and, 
secondly,  by  means  of  the  analogy  to  be  drawn  from  previous 
changes  of  a  somewhat  similar  diaracter.  As  lespects  the  first 
point,  several  witnesses  who  have  very  extensive  dealings  with 
the  poor,  and  some  of  whom  are  accustomed  to  take  as  many  as 
1,000  farthing  per  week  over  the  counter,  have  expressed  their 
opinion  that  if  the  farthing  were  altered  from  its  present  value 
(toe  ^^th  part  of  the  pound  sterling)  to  the  y^ji^Q^tQ  part  of  the 
pound,  m  accordance  with  the  Decimal  subdivision,  no  prejudice 
would  be  raised  against  this  slight  decrease  of  four  per  cent,  in 
the  value  of  the  farthing,  provided  they  were  made  to  understand 
that  they  could,  on  the  other  hand,  get  twenty-five  of  the  new 
coin  for  sixpence,  where  they  now  get  twenty-four.  All  the 
traders  examined  also  stated,  as  the  result  of  their  experience, 
that  competition  invariably  causes  the  quantities  of  the  articles 
sold  to  adjust  themselves  without  difficulty  to  the  value  of  the 
money  received  for  them. 

**  Your  committee  have  also  taken  evidence  as  to  the  difficulty 
experienced  on  occasions  when  the  coinage  of  any  country  has 
been  changed,  and  would  especially  refer  to  the  cases  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Ireland.  In  the  former  country,  the  old  system  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the 
Decimal  system  of  dollars  and  cents,  ana  no  inconvemence 
ajjpears  to  have  attended  the  change.  The  principal  difficulty 
with  which  your  committee  have  now  to  contend  will  be  the  sulJ- 
stitution,  in  lieu  of  the  penny,  of  a  new  copper  coin,  hereafter 
described,  of  which  the  present  shilling  will  contain  ten  only 
instead  of  twelve.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  thirteen  Irish 
pence  made  an  English  shilling,  for  which  twelve  English  pence 
were  substituted,  a  prejudice  was  originally  felt  on  the  part  of 
the  poorer  classes,  in  consequence  of  their  believing  that  as  they 
only  got  twelve  pence  for  a  shilling  where  they  formerly  received 
thirteen,  they  sustained  a  loss  of  a  penny  in  every  shilling.  They 
soon  found  from  experience,  however,  that  the  injury  was  ima- 
ginary." 
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SECTION  VI. 

THE   RELATION  OP  CONDITIONAL  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT  APPLIED 

TO  BANKING. 

The  word  incidental,  as  applied  to  effects,  is  the  cor- 
relative  word  to  canditioncd,  as  applied  to  causes.  A 
conditional  cause  is  a  cause  that  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  effect,  but  has  no  influence  in  actively 
producing  that  effect;  and  the  incidental  effect,  with 
reference  to  this  conditional  cause,  is  the  effect  which  is 
thus  produced.  An  incidental  effect  is  an  effect  which  the 
cause  was  not  designed  to  produce,  but  which  the  cause 
has  been  the  occasion  of  producing.  Thus,  if  a  man 
commits  forgery,  it  is  a  conditional  cause  that  he  pre- 
Yiously  has  learned  to  write ;  his  knowledge  of  writing 
is  the  conditional  cause — his  committing  forgery  is  the 
incidental  effect.  It  is  important  to  sound  reasoning  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  a  conditional  cause  and  an 
efficient  cause — between  a  necessary  effect  and  an  incidental 
effect.  Thus  it  has  occurred  that  bank-directors  have 
made  fraudulent  advances  to  themselves  or  their  friends, 
have  acted  imprudently  in  the  investment  of  the  bank 
funds,  and  have  made  false  statements  in  their  reports  to 
the  shareholders;  and  these  unquestionable  facts  have  been 
advanced  as  objections  to  joint-stock  banking.  But  these 
&cts  have  not  been  necessary,  but  incidental  effects.  The 
formation  of  joint-stock  banks  was  not  the  necessary,  but 
only  the  conditional,  cause  of  these  frauds.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  if  no  joint-stock  bank  had  ever  been  formed, 
no  joiht-stock  bank  could  ever  have  been  robbed,  or  have 
been  employed  as  a  means  of  robbing  the  public.  But  the 
formation  of  joint-stock  banks  did  not  necessarily  produce 
these  effects ;  and  in  many  cases  they  have  existed  without 
producing  them.  As  a  parallel  case,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  institution  of  insurance  for  lives  has  been  the  cour 
ditional  cause  of  husbands  insuring  the  lives  of  their  wives, 
and  then  poisoning  them.  The  fire  insurance  offices  have 
been  the  conditional  cause  of  parties  insuring  their  houses, 
and  then  burning  them.  Marine  insurance  offices  have 
been  the  conditional  cause  of  parties  insuring  ships  that 
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were  not  seaworthy,  and  thus  causing  the  death  of  all  the 
persons  on  boari  But  all  these  effects  were  merely 
incidental  effects,  and  not  necessarily  resulting  from  these 
institutions;  and  they  form  no,  argument  against  the 
establishment  of  similar  institutions- 

In  this  section  we  shall  consider — 1.  Relative  Beaaon- 
ing,  or  reasoning  from  the  relation  of  the  conditional 
cause  and  effect;  2.  Hypothetical  Reasoning;  and  3. 
Reasoning  by  Dilemma. 

1.  Relative  Reasoning. 

This  relation  of  conditional  cause  and  effect  is  also 
denoted  by  the  words  antecedent  and  consequent.  It 
admits  of  two  correct  modes  of  reasoning.  First,  from 
the  non-existence  of  the  antecedent  we  may  infer  the 
non-existence  of  the  consequent.  The  antecedent  is  some- 
thing which  goes  before ;  the  consequent  is  something 
which  follows  after.  But  if  there  was  no  antecedent  to 
go  before,  there  could  be  no  consequent  to  follow  ; — ^thus 
a  man  cannot  lose  what  he  never  had.  It  was  asserted 
that  a  banker  had  lost  in  his  business  100,000Z.  of  his  own 
property;  it  was  proved  he  was  never  in  possession  of 
that  amount ;  and  hence  the  consequent  was  disproved. 
So  we  may  say, — ^The  directors  of  the  Royal  British  Bank 
could  not  have  sanctioned  the  loan  of  30,000^.  made  by 
the  general  manager  to  himself,  for  they  knew  nothing 
about  it. — The  joint-stock  banks  could  not  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  pressure  of  1825,  for  they  were  not  then  in 
existence. — The  uncontrolled  issue  of  country  bank-notes 
could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  the  pressure  of  1847,  for 
the  country  issues  had  been  restricted  by  the  Act  of  1844. 
— We  shall  not  be  able  to  get  a  bank-draft  on  London  in 
that  town,  for  there  is  no  bank  in  the  place.  This  mode 
of  reasoning  is  called  arguing  from  the  denial  of  the  ante- 
cedent to  the  denial  of  the  consequent.  But  to  guard 
against  erroneous  conclusions,  we  must  be  careful  to 
observe  that  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent  are  so 
connected,  that  the  removal  of  the  antecedent  would  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  the  consequent.  Thus  the  following 
propositions  are  fallacies : — As  that  bank  does  not  allow 
interest  on  current  accounts,  it  can  never  prosper. — As 
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that  tradesman  does  not  keep  a  banker,  he  will  never  get 
rich.  We  may  test  these  propositions  by  putting  the 
argument  in  the  form  of  syllogism.  They  both  fall  under 
the  second  rule  of  class  reasoning  (see  page  292.) 

No  bank  that  does  not  allow  interest  on  current  accounts 
can  ever  prosper; 

This  bank  does  not  allow  interest  on  current  accounts  : 
Therefore,  this  bank  can  never  prosper. 

No  tradesman  who  does  not  keep  a  banker  will  ever  get 
rich; 

This  tradesman  does  not  keep  a  banker : 
Therefore,  this  tradesman  will  never  get  rich. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  both  cases  the  conclusion  is 
legitimately  drawn  from  the  premises ;  but  in  both  cases 
the  major  proposition  is  untrue,  and  the  conclusion  is 
therefore  unsound. 

Herein  is  the  difference  between  an  efficient  cause  and 
a  conditional  cause — the  existence  of  an  efficient  cause 
proves  the  existence  of  the  effect :  as, — If  that  bank  should 
be  well  managed,  it  will  prosper.  The  good  management 
is  an  efficient  cause  of  its  prosperity.  But  the  existence 
of  a  conditional  cause  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  the 
effect :  as, — If  he  has  the  power  of  imitating  the  writing  of 
another  man,  he  will  commit  forgery.  Here  the  cause  is 
only  a  conditional  cause;  it  is  necessary  to  the  production 
of  the  effect,  but  does  not  actually  produce  the  effect. 
Hence,  though  the  cause  or  antecedent  may  exist,  the  effect 
or  consequent  may  not  follow.  But  in  both  cases  the  denial 
of  the  cause  would  lead  to  a  denial  of  the  effect.  We  may 
say, — If  that  bank  should  not  be  well  managed,  it  will  not 
prosper ;  and, — If  he  cannot  imitate  the  writing  of  another 
man,  he  cannot  commit  forgery. 

When  a  number  of  causes  concur  in  the  production  of 
an  effect,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  which  of  the  causes 
should  be  regarded  as  the  efficient  causes,  and  which  are 
merely  the  conditional  causes.  This  is  frequently  the  case 
in  regard  to  historical  events.  For  instance,  we  may  ask, 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  joint-stock  banks 
into  England  in  the  year  1826 1    Here  we  answer,  the 
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panic  of  1826.  But  though  this  was  the  immediate  cause 
which  led  to  the  effect,  there  were  other  antecedent  causes, 
without  the  existence  of  which  the  effect  would  not  pro- 
bably have  been  produced.  Among  these  causes  we  may 
mention  the  &ilure  of  the  private  banks  in  England,  the 
prosperity  of  the  joint-stock  banks  in  Scotland,  and  the 
writing  and  exertions  of  Mr.Joplin.  We  may  add  the 
circumstance,  that  we  had  then  a  Government  disposed  to 
adopt  changes  and  improvements  in  the  commercial  and 
economical  administration  of  the  country. 

The  second  mode  of  reasoning  from  the  relation  of 
antecedent  and  consequent  is,  from  the  existence  of  the 
consequent  to  infer  the  existence  of  the  antecedent.  From 
the  existence  of  any  circumstance  or  event  we  can,  of 
course,  infer  the  previous  existence  of  an  efficient  cause ; 
but  beyond  this  we  can  also  infer  the  previous  existence  of 
all  those  conditions  or  circumstances  which  were  essential 
to  the  working  of  that  efficient  cause.  Thus,  if  we  find  a 
number  of  prosperous  banks  established  in  a  wealthy 
country,  we  may  infer  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  banks ;  but  we 
may  also  infer  that  in  that  country  there  are  laws  friendly 
to  the  formation  of  banking  institutions,  and  people  who 
know  how  to  manage  them.  So,  if  a  forgery  be  committed, 
this  consequence  proves  the  existence  of  the  antecedents ; 
the  person  who  committed  it  must  have  known  how  to  write, 
and  he  must  have  had  a  pen  or  some  other  instrument  with 
which  the  writing  was  made.  So,  if  a  small  bank  has  be- 
come a  large  one,  we  may  infer  that  the  banker  is  a  clever 
man  who  understands  his  business;  the  talents  of  the 
banker  may  be  regarded  as  the  efficient  cause  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  his  bank ;  but  we  may  also  infer  that  he  has 
been  placed  in  circumstances  friendly  to  the  exercise  of  his 
talents,  and  that  the  absence  of  these  circumstances  might 
have  prevented  the  growth  of  his  bank. 

We  cannot  reverse  this  principle  any  more  than  the  last. 
We  cannot  say, — This  man  has  not  committed  forgery, 
therefore  he  does  not  know  how  to  write.  The  absence  of  an 
incidental  consequent  does  not  prove  the'  absence  of  an 
antecedent.  From  "  this  man  did  not  set  his  house  on 
fire,"  we  cannot  infer  that  he  was  not  insured ;  but  from 
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"  this  man  was  not  insured,"  we  may  infer  that  he  did  not 
set  his  house  on  fire. 

We  may  observe  that  a  conditional  form  of  expres- 
sion does  not  necessarily  denote  a  mode  of  reasoning  from 
the  relation  of  conditional  cause  and  effect.  It  often  denotes 
merely  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  eflficient  cause, 
or  merely  states  a  relation  between  two  events  or  circum- 
stances. Thus, — If  the  Bank  of  England  should  lose  any 
more  of  her  gold,  she  will  raise  the  rate  of  discount. — 
If  a  country  banker  should  exceed  his  authorized  circu- 
lation, he  will  incur  a  penalty  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
excess. — If  the  head  ofl&ce  of  the  bank  should  stop  pay- 
ment, all  the  branches  must  stop  too. 

2.  Hypothetical  Reasoning. 

An  hypothesis  is  a  supposition  which,  if  true,  would 
account  for  a  number  of  facts  or  circumstances  not 
otherwise  capable  of  being  accounted  for.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  example : — 

"When  it  became  a  question  whether  the  Bank  of  Prance 
should  suspend  cash  payments,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  conld  any  longer  ignore  the  financial  difficulties 
with  which  they  were  surrounded;  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite  in 
the  course  of  tniners  that  M.  Magne,  the  finance  minister,  should 
address  an  exposition  of  the  commercial  condition  of  France, 
nominally  to  his  master  the  emperor,  but  really  to  the  country 
at  large,  and  to  Europe.  Yet  we  doubt  whether  this  state  paper 
—interesting  as  it  is — ^will  serve  its  purpose.  In  it  we  have,  no 
doubt,  a  glowing  description  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
country,  of  the  growing  increase  of  the  exports  over  the  imports, 
and  of  the  impetus  which  has  been  given  to  both  as  compared 
with  those  of  former  years.  From  all  these  data  it  follows  that 
the  country  ought  to  be  prosperous,  and  that  money  ought  to 
abound.  The  facts  of  the  case,  however,  stubbornly  point  in 
another  direction;  and  how  to  account  for  the  seeming  paradox  is 
the  drift  of  the  ministerial  exposition.  The  recent  inundations, 
and  the  failure  in  the  silk  crop,  are  both  made  the  most  of  as 
agents;  but,  as  if  conscious  that  these  of  themselves  are  inade- 
quate 10  explain  the  panic,  the  minister  makes  a  bold  plunge,  and 
openly  declares  that  the  money  is  in  the  country,  ana  must  have 
entered  into  the  general  circulation.  Here,  we  think,  is  the  most 
alarming  feature  of  the  case.  It  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  quite 
true  that  the  money  is  in  the  country ;  but  the  facts  of  the  case 
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onlj  too  j^ainly  show  that  it  has  not  entered  into  the  general  tar- 
cnlation.  It  mnst,  then,  have  been  hoiurded  by  its  possessors;  and* 
in  point  of  fact,  tkat  hypotkeHs  can  only  explain  how  it  happens 
that,  amidst  undoubted  outward  prospenty  and  a  steady  and  long- 
continued  influx  of  gold  into  the  country,  there  should  still  it 
such  a  general  scand^." — Christian  Times,  Oct.  10,  1856. 

An  hypothesis  must  not  be  an  indisputable  trutiL 
After  the  panic  of  182d,  it  was  stated  that  much  of  the 
evil  had  arisen  from  the  circulation  of  one  pound  notes. 
It  was  proposed,  therefore,  as  a  remedy,  that  one  pound 
notes  should  be  abolished.  Now  this  was  not  an  hypothesis. 
It  was  obvious  that  no  evils  could  result  from  one  pound 
notes,  if  one  pound  notes  did  not  exist.  This  was  a  self- 
evident  proposition — ^a  truth  of  intellect — ^that  required 
not  to  be  proved  either  by  example  or  reasoning. 

An  hypothesis  must  not  have  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment. When  it  was  stated,  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  that  a  National  Bank  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  country,  this  was  not  an  hypothesis ; 
for  national  banks  had  been  tried  by  other  countries.  The 
good  effects  they  had  produced  in  other  countries  was 
undisputed.  The  only  question  was,  how  far  the  circum- 
stances of  England,  at  that  time,  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  countries  in  which  national  banks  had  been 
advantageous  ?  It  was  reasoning  from  example,  not  from 
hypothesis. 

So,  when,  after  the  panic  of  1825,  joint-stock  banking 
was  introduced  into  England,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
similar  evils,  the  opinion  that  joint-stock  banks  would 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar  evils,  was  not  an  hypo- 
thesis. For  joint-stock  banks  had  existed  for  many  years 
before  in  Scotland.  It  was  reasoning  not  from  hypothesis, 
but  from  example. 

So,  when,  in  the  year  1804:,  a  Committee  of  the  Hoxise 
of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  unfavourable 
exchanges  that  existed  between  Great  Britain,  recommended, 
as  a  remedy,  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  should  accumulate 
funds  in  London,  and  draw  bills  on  London  at  a  fixed  par 
of  exchange,  this  was  not  an  hypothesis;  for  the  same 
practice  had  for  many  years  before  been  carried  on  by  the 
banks  in  Scotland  with  the  most  beneficial  effects.     This 
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was  therefore  reasoning  from  example;  and  twenty  years 
afterwards,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  adopted  the  practice. 

The  doctrine  that  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  in 
this  country  ought  to  rise  and  fall  in  exact  correspondence 
with  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England,  was  an 
hypothesis.  It  was  not  a  self-evident  truth.  It  had  not 
been  tried  by  experiment.  It  was  simply  a  supposition 
proposed  as  a  remedy  for  evils  that  had  been  experienced 
from  the  administration  of  the  currency  under  former 
systems.  At  length  it  was  put  into  a  practical  form,  and 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  1844.  But,  unfortunately,  its 
efficiency  was  never  put  to  the  test ;  for  the  evils  it  was 
intended  to  prevent  had  arisen  to  so  great  a  height  in  1847 
that  the  Act  was  suspended  as  the  cure  for  those  evils.  It 
was,  however,  subsequently  contended  that  the  only,  or  at 
least  the  main  object  of  the  Act,  was  to  secure  the  converti- 
bility of  the  note ;  that  is,  to  enable  the  bank  at  all  times 
to  pay  its  notes  in  gold.  Whether  the  Act,  if  not  suspended, 
would  have  effected  even  this  object,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committees  is  conflicting  upon  the  point. 
The  doctrine,  therefore,  is  still  an  hypothesis  that  has  not 
been  proved  by  experiment. 

When  a  doctrine  put  forth  as  an  hypothesis  has  been 
proved  by  experiment,  it  is  no  longer  an  hypothesis,  but 
a  principle.  If,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  banks  of 
deposit,  any  one  had  contended  that  a  banker  might  receive 
sums  of  money  from  a  hundred  different  people,  repayable 
on  demand,  and  meet  all  their  demands  by  keeping  a  com- 
paratively small  sum  in  his  till,  and  employ  the  remainder 
at  interest  so  as  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  leave  a  handsome  profit  for  himself,  this  would 
have  been  an  hypothesis ;  but  when  a  number  of  such 
banks  had  been  established  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  hypothesis,  then  the  hypothesis,  thus  demonstrated, 
became  a  fixed  principle  of  the  science  of  banking. 

Those  practical  suggestions,  made  with  a  view  of  re- 
moving inconveniences  or  obtaining  advantages,  are  seldom 
dignified  with  the  name  of  hypotheses.  Previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  clearing-house,  it  was  suggested  that 
bankers  who  resided  near  to  each  other  might  settle  their 
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accounts  in  one  room ;  and  instead  of  paying  and  receiying 
individually  the  sums  due  to  and  from  one  another^  each 
debtor  might  pay  the  balance  he  owed  to  inspectors,  who 
might  distribute  the  sums  then  received  among  the  various 
bankers  who  might  be  creditors.  This  plan  was  adopted, 
and  is  continued,  with  some  variations,  to  the  present 
day.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  original 
suggestion  can  be  called  an  h3rpothesis.  It  was  found, 
in  former  times,  that  travellers  earned  bank-notes — ^then 
called  cash-notes— with  them  as  more  convenient  than 
gold ;  and  when  robbed  by  highwaymen,  as  was  then  not 
unusually  the  case,  the  cash-notes  being  payable  to  bearer, 
could  be  put  into  circulation  by  the  robbers.  To  prevent 
this,  it  was  suggested  that  the  notes  might  be  drawn  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  the  party  obtaining  them,  and  then,  if 
not  endorsed,  they  could  not  be  passed  by  the  robbers. 
Accordingly,  bank  post  bills  were  issued  in  the  year  1738. 
But,  j)erhaps,  the  original  suggestion  could  hardly  be  called 
an  hypothesis.  So  it  was  suggested  that  if  a  cheque  were 
crossed  with  the  name  of  a  banker,  it  would  be  a  security 
to  the  party  who  might  lose  it,  as  it  could  be  paid  only 
through  a  banker;  but  this  suggestion,  though  very  useful, 
was  not  what  we  usually  term  an  hypothesis. 

Hypothetical  reasoning  is  employed  in  the  physical  as 
well  as  in  the  moral  science.  It  was  an  hypothesis,  or  a 
supposition,  that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun.  It  was 
found  that,  upon  this  hypothesis,  the  various  appearances 
and  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  could  be  readily 
accounted  for.  Upon  the  hjrpothesis  that  the  sun  moved 
round  the  earth,  they  could  not  be  accounted  for.  It  was 
therefore  inferred  that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun. 
What  was  at  first  merely  an  hypothesis,  was  then  regarded 
as  a  certainty. 

Hypothetical  reasoning  is  employed  when  we  wish  to 
refute  the  argument  called  proving  too  much.  In  this  case 
we  attempt  to  show  that  the  argument,  if  justly  applied  to 
the  case  in  question,  might  with  equal  justice  be  applied 
to  some  other  case  acknowledged  to  be  doubtful  Thus, 
it  has  been  contended  that  banks  of  issue  shoidd  give  to 
the  Government  security  for  their  notes  in  circulation,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  public  ought  to  be  secure.    To  this  it 
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has  been  replied  :  upon  the  hypothesis  that  banks  should 
give  security  to  the  Government,  for  all  their  liabilities  to 
the  public,  they  should  give  security  for  their  deposits  as 
well  as  for  their  notes.  Arguments  of  this  kind  are  some- 
times suggesfed  in  the  form  of  interrogatories.  If  it  be 
proper  to  allow  the  banks  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  issue 
notes  beyond  the  certified  amount,  provided  they  have  an 
equal  amount  of  gold,  why  is  it  not  proper  to  allow  the 
banks  in  England  the  same  privilege  1  If  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  allowed  to  issue  notes  in  the  country,  why  should 
not  country  banks  be  allowed  to  issue  notes  in  London  1 

Sometimes  this  phraseology  is  employed  sarcastically. 
Upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  the  object  of  a  joint-stock 
bank  to  lend  money  to  its  directors  and  managers,  then 
the  bank  which  has  just  stopped  payment  has  been  very 
successful.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  this  banker  intended 
to  ruin  his  bank,  he  has  certainly  shown  himself  to  be  very 
clever.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  would  have  been  in- 
jurious to  the  country  to  permit  the  formation  of  banks 
having  more  than  six  partners,  then  the  charter  of  1708, 
granted  to  the  Bank  of  England,  was  a  very  proper  one. 
Upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  engraver  wanted  to  give 
every  fisicility  to  forgery,  he  has  certainly  produced  a  most 
excellent  note.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  directors  of 
country  joint-stock  banks  believe  that  private  banks  are 
preferable  to  joint-stock  banks,  they  are  justified  in  em- 
ploying private  banks  instead  of  joint-stock  banks  as  their 
London  agents.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  joint-stock 
banking  is  so  much  superior  to  private  banking,  how  do  its 
advocates  account  for  the  fact  that  joint-stock  banks  have 
been  established  above  twenty  years  in  London,  and  yet 
they  have  not  yet  absorbed  all  the  private  banks  ? 

Under  the  head  of  hypothetical  reasoning  may  be 
classed  circumstantial  reasoning,  or  reasoning  from  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  This  kind  of  reasoning  is  much  in 
use  in  our  criminal  courts.  A  man  is  accused  of  forging 
a  cheque  upon  a  bank.  It  is  proved  that  he  was  a  clerk  to 
the  customer  whose  name  was  forged,  that  the  cheque  was 
taken  from  his  cheque-book,  as  appears  from  the  printed 
number  on  the  cheque,  and  that  the  prisoner  Imd  the 
means  of  a,cGess  to  this  cheque-book.   It  is  also  proved  that 
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some  of  the  letters  in  the  forged  aignattire  are  made  in  a 
peculiar  form  similar  to  those  which  the  prisoner  hai 
written  on  other  occasions;  that  immediately  after  the 
forgery  the  .prisoner  seemed  to  be  in  possession  of  plenty 
of  money,  which  he  said  he  had  acquired  by  the  sale  of 
some  property,  which  property  it  is  'found,  upon  inquiiy, 
he  never  had ;  that  he  had  suddenly  left  his  employei^s 
service,  and  when  apprehended,  had  taken  his  place  <m 
board  of  a  Liverpool  packet  for  America  under  a  feigned 
name,  and  had  paid  his  passage-money  in  part  with  some 
of  the  notes  which  had  been  given  in  payment  of  the 
forged  cheque.  Now,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the 
prisoner  committed  the  foigery,  all  these  circumstances 
can  be  readily  accounted  for.  And  the  question  is,  whether 
these  circumstances  are  suf&cient  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
hypothesis  ?  For  if  the  circumstances  brought  in  eyidence 
against  a  prisoner  can  be  accounted  /or  on  any  other  $up' 
position  than  his  guilt,  he  is  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  The 
evidence  must  prove  not  merely  that  he  may  be  guilty, 
but  that  he  must  be  guilty.  The  circumstances  adduced 
must  be  wholly  incompatible  with  any  supposition  that  he 
is  innocent,  and  incapable  of  explanation  upon  any  other 
hypothesis  than  that  of  his  guilt.  The  conclusiveness  of 
circumstantial  evidence  depends  not  upon  the  force  of  any 
one  circumstance,  but  upon  the  strength  of  the  whole 
combined.  For  although  we  may  assign  other  causes  for 
any  one  of  the  circumstances  separately,  we  are  not  able 
to  assign  sufficient  causes  to  account  for  them  all  except 
on  the  supposition  that  the  prisoner  is  the  man  who  has 
committed  the  crime. 

We  argue  from  hypothesis  when  we  investigate  the 
future,  and  attempt  to  show  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances evil  effects  may  possibly  arise  from  institutions 
that  are  in  themselves  good.  Thus,  we  find  that  the 
deposit  system  of  banking  is  highly  advantageous  in  a 
country,  but  it  may  be  attended  with  some  temporary 
inconvenience  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  panic.  The  effect 
of  the  deposit  system  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
deposits  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  notes  in  circu- 
lation. In  time  of  panic  the  depositors  demand  their 
deposits,  and  require  payment  in  notes.     But  the  deposits 
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are  li^rge,  and  the  notes  are  few,  and  besides,  the  depositors 
-wish  to  hoard  these  notes,  not  to  pay  them  into  other 
banks.  In  this  case  a  sufficient  amount  of  notes  cannot  be 
obtained,  and  the  most  wealthy  bank  may  stop  payment. 
This  is  an  incidental  effect  of  the  deposit  system  of  banking. 
In  the  year  1847,  the  banking  department  of  the  Bank  of 
England  must  have  stopped  payment  had  the  public 
required  immediate  payment  of  all  their  deposits.  It 
would  have  been  singular  for  a  bank  to  stop  payment  for 
want  of  an  ample  supply  of  her  own  notes. 

Sometimes  we,  in  the  same  way,  speculate  on  the  past. 
We  ask  if  the  events  that  have  transpired  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  other  conditions,  or  had  happened  under  other 
circumstances,  what  would  have  been  the  effects  at  the., 
present  time  ?  Thus  : — If  the  gold  mines  of  California  and 
Australia  had  never  been  discovered,  could  the  act  of  1844 
for  regulating  the  issue  of  bank-notes  have  been  per- 
manently maintained?  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, during  the  recent  Russian  war,  had  raised  all  his 
supplies  by  taxes  instead  of  loan,  would  our  army  at  the 
end  of  the  war  have  been  as  efficient  as  it  was  ?  If  the 
Bank  of  France  had  issued  twenty-franc  notes  when  her 
silver  was  first  drained  for  exportation  to  the  East,  would 
ahe  have  avoided  a  pressure  for  gold  ? 

Hypothetical  reasoning  may  be  erroneous  in  various 
ways.  The  hypothesis  may  be  felse  ;  it  may  either  have 
no  existence,  or  it  may  have  no  influence  in  producing  the 
effects  ascribed  to  it.  Thus  the  unfavourable  course  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  and  the  consequent  drain  of  gold  from 
the  Bank  of  England  in  the  year  1 836,  was  attributed  by  the 
directors  and  writers  of  that  time  to  the  excessive  issue  of 
country  notes.  And  the  changes  that  take  place  uniformly 
through  every  year,  in  jfche  amount  of  notes  issued  by 
the  country  banks,  and  the  banks  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, were  accounted  for  upon  the  hypothesis  that  every 
banker  could  extend  or  contract  his  circulation  of  notes 
according  to  his  own  caprice.  The  pressure  of  1825  was 
ascribed  to  the  issue  of  small  notes ;  but  pressures  have 
occurred  in  the  years  1836,  1839,  and  1847,  when  no 
amall  notes  were  in  circulation. 

.    Scmetimes  an  hypothesis  is  assumed  as  theosole  cause  of 

q2 
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effects  which  it  in  wholly  inadequate  to  produce.  Thus 
the  pressure  of  1847  was  ascribed  to  the  great  speculations 
in  itdlways  which  had  occurred  in  the  years  1845  and 
1846.  Granting  that  these  speculations  may  have  contri^ 
buted  to  this  e£fect,  other  causes  must  also  have  coneurred 
in  producing  such  extensive  results.  This  hypothesis  in 
re^urd  to  railways  has^  however,  been  adopted  by  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  act  passed  in  1844 
for  regulating  the  issue  of  bank-notes  either  caused  or  inr 
creased  the  pressure  of  the  year  1847. 

We  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  attempting  to  prove  the 
truth  of  an  hypothesis,  without  first  having  ascertained 
the  certainty  of  the  facts  for  which  we  are  to  account 
We  all  recollect  the  question  put  by  King  Charles  IL  to 
the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  :  Upon  what  hypothesis 
can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  when  a  live  fish  is  put 
into  a  vessel  of  water,  the  vessel  will  weigh  no  heavier 
than  before  1  The  same  mode  which  was  adopted  in  the 
solution  of  the  above  question — ^that  of  first  ascertaining  the 
truth  of  the  &cts — should  also  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
following : — How  can  you  account  for  the  fex5t  that  some  of 
the  failures  of  the  joint-stock  banks  have  been  as  bad  as  the 
worst  failures  of  the  private  banks  ?  How  can  you  account 
for  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  1844,  the  Bank 
of  England  was  as  near  stopping  payment  in  1847  as  in 
1839?  How  can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  those 
reviews  of  books  on  banking,  which  appear  in  our  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  are  better  written  and  show  more 
knowledge  of  the  subject  than  those  reviews  which  appear 
in  periodicals  that  are  exclusively  literary  ? 

3.  Reasoning  bt  Dilemma. 

A  man  is  in  a  dilemma  when  he  has  two  courses  of 
action,  and  only  two,  before  him,  and  each  is  attended  with 
some  inconvenience.  Take  the  following  example : — ^A 
banker  may  reason  thus  with  himself.  I  wish  this  appli- 
cation had  not  been  made.  Here's  an  application  for  a 
large  loan  from  a  man  who  is  reported  to  be  wealthy ;  but 
who,  I  believe,  will  lose  the  money  and  ultimately  £sLiL  If 
I  do  not  grant  the  loan,  he  will  probably  remove  his 
account,  give  me  an  ill  name,  and  by  his  influence  damage 
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my  interests.  <•  If  I  do  grant  him  the  loan,  he  will  after- 
wards ask  meibr  more.  I  shall  be  drawn  in  for  a  large 
advance;  then  he  will  &il,  and  I  shall  suffer  loss.  Now 
what  had  I  better  do?    Here  is  a  dilemma. 

A  dilemma  has  been  called  a  conditional  syllogism.  It 
states  two  supposed  lines  of  conduct,  and  the  effect  of 
each  line  of  conduct  is  pointed  out.  The  proposition 
which  states  these  two  lines  of  conduct  is  called  the  major 
proposition.  The  propositions  which  trace  the  effects  of 
these  two  lines  of  conduct  are  called  minor  propositions. 
And  then  from  the  view  of  these  two  minor  propositions 
we  infer  the  conclusion.     Thus : — 

I  must  either  keep  my  money  in  the  house^  or  lodge  it 
in  a  bank. 

If  I  keep  it  in  the  house,  thieves  may  break  in  and 
steal  it. 

If  I  lodge  it  in  a  bank,  the  bank  may  fail,  and  I  may 
lose  it. 

Therefore,  in  either  case,  I  am  in  danger  of  losing  my 
money. 

Dilemmas  are  divided  by  logicians  into  various  kinds ; 
"but  these  divisions  depend  chiefly  upon  the  arrangement  of 
the  words.  We  shall  illustrate  the  nature  of  dilemmas  by 
showing  their  various  applications  in  reference  to  banking. 

Question. — ^What  amount  of  salary  shall  we  offer  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining  as  a  manager  1 

If  it  be  for  the  interest  of  the  bank  that  he  should 
become  the  manager,  we  ought  to  offer  him  such  a  salary 
as  he  would  be  likely  to  accept.  If  it  be  not  the  interest 
of  the  bank  that  he  should  become  the  manager,  we  ought 
not  to  make  him  any  offer  at  all.  Therefore,  if  we  make 
him  any  offer  at  all,  we  ought  to  offer  him  a  liberal  salary. 

Question. — Is  it  desirable  that  a  bank  should  have 
auditors  ? 

In  auditing  a  bank  account,  the  auditor  must  either 
conflne  himself  to  ascertaining  that  the  published  balance 
shall  correspond  with  the  bank  books ;  or  he  must  also 
ascertain  the  validity  of  the  securities  which  the  bank 
holds.  The  former  mode  is  useless,  the  latter  is  impossible. 
Bank  auditors  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  appointed. 
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Question.-— Do  the  existing  sbareholdenp  in  a  bank  get 
any  advantage  from  the  surplus  fund  t        9 

You  must  either  keep  the  shares  until  the  fund  is 
divided,  or  sell  them  before  it  is  divided. 

If  you  keep  the  shares  until  the  fund  is  divided,  you 
yfiW  have  your  share  of  the  fund  when  it  is  divided. 

If  you  sell  the  sh{u*es  before  the  fund  is  divided,  you 
will  have  the  value  of  your  share  of  the  fund  in  the  in- 
creased price  you  will  get  for  your  shares. 

Therefore,  whether  you  keep  your  shares  or  sell  them, 
you  will  get  your  portion  of  the  Surplus  Fund. 

Question. — Should  books  on  banking  be  advertised  1 
You  must  either  advertise  your  book,  or  not  advertise  it 
If  you  do  not  advertise  it,  it  will  not  be  known,  and 

you  will  lose  the  money  expended  in  its  production. 
If  you  do  advertise  it,  the  cost  of  the  advertisements 

will  be  more  than  all  the  profits  on  the  sale. 

Therefore,  whether  you  advertise  it  or  not,  you  will  lose 

money  by  your  book. 

Question. — Is  this  bill  an  accommodation  bill  1 

If  this  be  an  accommodation  bill,  it  must  be  drawn  for 
the  accommodation  of  either  the  drawer  or  the  acceptor. 

It  is  not  likely  to  be  drawn  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  acceptor,  as  he  is  too  wealthy  to  need  such  accommo- 
dation. 

It  is  not  likely  to  be  drawn  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  drawer,  as  the  acceptor  is  too  prudent  a  man  to  give 
him  the  accommodation. 

It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  this  bill  is  an  accommo* 
dation  bill. 

Question. — Is  a  banker  justified  in  closing  a  customer's 
account  under  the  following  circumstances  ? 

A  party  stated  that  a  cheque  purporting  to  be  drawn  by 
him  was  a  forgery.    The  banker  believed  it  to  be  genuine. 

The  banker  was  compelled  to  bear  the  loss.  He  then 
closed  his  customer's  account.  The  customer  complained ; 
but  the  banker  used  the  following  dilemma  ; — 

Either  this  cheque  is  a  foi-gery,  or  it  is  not. 

If  it  is  a  forgery,  then  some  party  can  forge  my  cus- 
tomer's signature  in  such  a  way  that  my  clerks  cannot 
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detect  the  difference;  and  hence  the  account  is  not 
desirableL 

If  it  is  not  a  forgery,  then  my  customer  does  not  know 
his  own  signature,  and  may  again  disown  his  handwriting, 
and  hence  the  account  is  not  desirable. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  signature  is  a  forgery  or  not, 
the  account  is  not  desirable. 

Question. — Ought  the  bank  to  give  loans  without 
security? 

A  customer  desires  to  borrow  a  large  sum  of  money 
without  giving  any  security. 

He  is  either  a  man  of  property,  or  not. 

If  not,  he  has  no  right  to  ask  for  a  loan  without  giving 
aeeurity,  as  he  is  not  a  sufficient  security  in  himself. 

If  he  is  a  man  of  property,  he  can  easily  give  security, 
%nd  has,  therefore,  no  right  to  ask  for  a  loan  without 
giving  security. 

Whether,  therefore,  he  be  a  man  of  property  or  not,  he 
has  no  right  to  a  loan  without  giving  security. 

Question. — ^Would  a  suspension  of  cash  payments  relieve 
France  from  her  present  difficulties  (Oct.  1856). 

The  present  difficulties  have  arisen  from  one  of  two 
causes: — 

1.  A  great  demand  for  bullion  to  meet  foreign  payments. 

2.  The  hoarding  of  gold  by  the  citizens. 

A  suspension  of  cash  payments  would  not  diminish  the 
demand  for  gold  to  meet  foreign  payments. 

A  suspension  of  cash  payments  would  not  diminish 
the  disposition  to  hoard. 

Therefore,  a  suspension  of  cash  payments  would  not 
relieve  France  from  her  present  difficulties. 

"A  dilemma,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  "becomes  feulty  or 
ineffectual  in  three  ways.  First,  when  the  members  of 
the  division  are  not  well  opposed  or  not  fully  enumerated, 
for  then  the  major  is  &\se.  Secondly,  when  what  is 
asserted  concerning  each  part  is  not  just,  for  then  the 
minor  is  not  true.  Thirdly,  when  it  may  be  retorted  with 
equal  force  upon  him  who  utters  it.'* 

We  shall  give  examples  of  each  of  these  errors. 
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First. — ^This  banker  is  either  a  rich  man  or  a  poor  man^ 
Here  the  facts  are  not  fully  opposed ;  he  may  be  a  man  of 
moderate  property,  neither  rich  nor  poor.  This  clerk 
writes  a  good  hand  or  a  bad  hand.  Not  so,  he  may  write 
an  indifferent  hand,  neither  good  nor  bad.  The  capital  of 
a  bank  can  be  increased  only  by  the  issue  of  more  shares, 
or  by  making  a  call  upon  the  existing  shares.  Here  the 
parts  are  not  fully  enumerated.  There  is  another  way  of 
increasing  the  capital,  that  is,  by  adding  to  it  a  portion  of 
the  surplus  fund. 

Secondly.— This  bank  will  either  call  up  more  oapital, 
or  it  will  not.  If  it  call  up  more  capital,  it  will  offend  its 
shareholders.  If  it  do  not,  it  will  lose  the  public  confi- 
dence, and  its  business  will  diminish.  Therefore,  it  must 
either  offend  its  shareholders,  or  lose  a  portion  of  its  busi- 
ness. Here  what  is  asserted  of  the  minor  propositions  may 
not  be  correct,  and  if  either  be  incorrect  the  conclusion 
will  be  erroneous.  A  bank  of  issue  in  Scotland  will  either 
exceed  its  authorized  circulation,  or  it  will  not.  If  it 
exceed  its  authorized  issue,  it  must  keep  an  amount  of 
gold  equal  to  the  surplus,  and  hence  this  portion  of  its 
circulation  can  yield  no  profit.  If  it  do  not  exceed  its 
authorized  circulation,  it  must  keep  down  its  circulation 
by  restricting  its  business.  Therefore  it  must  either 
restrict  its  business,  or  get  no  profits  by  its  extension. 
These  minor  propositions  may  not  be  strictly  correct. 

Thirdly. — ^A  dilemma  may  be  retorted  upon  the  party 
who  utters  it.     Take  the  following  examples : — 

A  bank  is  either  successful  or  unsuccessful.  If  a  bank 
be  unsuccessful,  the  manager  ought  not  to  have  a  high 
salary,  as  the  bank  cannot  then  afford  it.  If  a  bank  be 
successful,  the  manager  ought  not  to  have  a  high  salary,  as 
his  anxiety  then  is  less  than  when  the  bank  is  not  suc- 
cessful. 

Therefore,  whether  a  bank  be  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
the  manager  ought  not  to  have  a  high  salary. 

This  dilemma  may  be  retorted. 

The  bank  is  either  successful  or  unsuccessful.  If  a  bank 
be  successful,  the  manager  ought  to  have  a  high  salary,  as 
the  bank  can  then  afford  it.     If  a  bank  be  not  successful. 
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the  manager  ought  to  have  a  high  salaiy,  as  his  anxiety 
then  is  greater  than  when  the  hank  is  successful. 

Therefore,  whether  a  bank  be  successful  or  not  suc- 
cessful, the  manager  ought  to  have  a  high  salary. 

The  interest  on  exchequer  bills  is  always  either  higher  or 
lowQT  than  the  interest  on  commercial  biUs. 

No  banker  should  purchase  exchequer  bills  when  the 
rate  of  interest  is  higher,  because  then  he  will  have  to 
give  a  higher  premium ; 

Nor  when  it  is  lower,  for  then  he  could  employ  his 
inoney  more  profitably. 

Therefore,  whether  the  rate  of  interest  on  exchequer 
bills  is  either  higher  or  lower  than  that  on  commercial 
bills,  no  banker  ought  to  purchase  them. 

This  dilemma  may  be  retorted  thus : — 

The  interest  on  exchequer  bills  is  usually  either  higher 
or  lower  than  that  on  commercial  bills. 

When  the  rate  is  higher,  every  banker  ought  to  purchase 
them,  for  he  then  gets  a  higher  interest  for  his  money. 

When  the  rate  is  lower,  every  banker  ought  to  purchase 
them,  because  they  are  then  at  a  lower  price  in  the 
market. 

Therefore,  whether  the  rate  of  interest  on  exchequer 
bills  is  higher  or  lower  than  that  on  commercial  bills,  every 
banker  ought  to  purchase  them. 

A  dilemma  has  only  two  alternatives,  and  hence  we 
hear  of  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  When  the  major  propo- 
sition has  three  or  more  alternatives,  it  is  called  a  trilemma. 
The  following  are  examples  : — 

A  bank  can  increase  its  capital  only  by  making  calls  on 
its  shareholders,  or  by  accumulating  a  surplus  fund  to  be 
afterwards  added  to  the  capital,  or  by  issuing  new  shares 
at  less  than  the  market  price.  If  the  directors  make 
further  calls,  the  shareholders  are  dissatisfied,  because  it  is 
inconvenient  to  pay  them.  If  a  surplus  fiind  is  accumu- 
lated, the  shareholders  are  dissatisfied,  because  they  receive 
a  less  amount  in  dividends.  If  they  receive  new  shares 
at  less  than  the  market  price,  they  are  not  dissatisfied, 
because,  if  they  cannot  pay  for  them,  they  can  sell  them  at 
a  premium  in  the  market. 

<J3 
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•  Therefore,  the  only  way  in  which  the  capital  of  a  bank 
can  be  incre^ised  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  shareholders,  is 
by  a  distribution  of  new  shares  at  less  than  their  oouarket 
value. 

There  are  three  ways  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  a 
board  of  directors.  First,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
its  members;  secondly,  by  the  retirement  of  the  less 
efficient  members,  and  the  election  of  others ;  thirdly,  by 
inducing  all  the  present  members  to  attend  more  con- 
stantly to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

Sometimes  we  enumerate  three  courses  of  action,  in 
order  to  show  that  only  one  can  be  adopted  A  bank 
must  give  its  clerks  too  low  a  salary,  or  too  high  a  salary, 
or  a  salary  which  is  neither  too  low'  nor  too  high.  It  is 
not  just  to  give  them  too  low  a  salary.  It  is  not  wise  to 
give  them  too  high  a  salary.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  give 
a  salary  which  is  neither  too  high  nor  too  low. 

Sometimes  we  enumerate  all  the  ways  of  action,  to  show 
that  none  can  be  adopted  This  bank  can  be  prevented 
stopping  payment  only  by  the  rediscount  of  bills,  by  bor- 
rowing money  upon  its  security,  or  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Government.  But  it  has  not  bills  to  rediscount,  its 
seciu^ties  are  of  such  a  kind  that  no  one  will  lend  money 
upon  them,  and  the  Government  will  render  no  assistance. 
The  bank,  then,  must  stop  payment. 

Sometimes  we  enumerate  three  courses  of  action,  in 
order  to  trace  the  effect  of  each;  and  then  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  their  respective  merits.  Thus,  in  framing 
a  new  bank,  the  deed  of  settlement  may  provide  that  the 
government  shall  consist  of  a  board  of  directors  and  a 
manager,  the  board  meeting  once  a  week,  and  the  bank 
in  the  meantime  being  under  the  sole  government  of  this 
manager ;  or  of  a  board  of  directors — ^two  managing  di- 
rectors and  the  manager  constituting  the  executive  admi- 
nistration ;  or  of  a  board  of  directors — a  number  of  whom 
should,  in  rotation,  form  a  daily  committee  for  the  super- 
intendence of  the  daily  operations  of  the  bank.  The 
adoption  of  one  or  other  of  these  modes  of  government, 
in  preference  to  the  other  two,  might  become  the  matter 
of  much  argumentation,  and  these  arguments  might  take 
the  form  of  a  trilemma. 
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We  may  wish  to  show  that  an  effect  must  hare  resulted 
from  one  of  three  causes.  We  prove  that  it  has  not  been 
caused  by  either  of  two  of  these  causes,  and  then  we  infer 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  third.     Thus  : — 

This  bank  has  Mled  through  the  conduct  either  of  its 
shareholders,  or  its  customers,  or  its  directors. 

But  it  has  not  failed  through  the  conduct  of  its 
customers. 

It  has  not  failed  through  the  conduct  of  its  shareholders. 

Therefore,  it  has  failed  through  the  conduct  of  its 
directors. 

^  A  trilemma  may  have  two  &ults ;  one  of  enumeration, 
the  other  of  distribution,  both  of  which  are  ezhibitbd  in 
the  above  example. 

The  enumeration  may  not  be  complete.  In  the  above 
example,  the  bank  may  have  fisdled  from  the  conduct  of  its 
manager,  and  yet  he  is  not  mentioned. 

The  fault  of  distribution  is,  when  we  attribute  solely  to 
one  or  other  of  the  causes  enumerated,  what  is  not  the 
effect  of  any  one  separately,  but  of  more  than  one  or  of 
the  whole  conjointly.  Thus,  in  the  above  example,  this 
Ibank  may  have  failed  through  the  directors  and  the 
manager,  or  through  the  directors,  the  manager,  and  the 
shareholders,  or  through  all  the  peirties  mentioned. 


SECTION  VII. 

THE  BBLATION  OF  FINAL  OAUSE  AND  EFFECT  AFFUED  TO 

BANKING. 

Motives  are  the  causes  of  actions.  A  final  cause  is  the 
object  or  design  with  which  a  thing  is  done.  The  same  thing 
may  be  performed  from  different  motives,  and  hence  have 
different  final  causes.  One  man  puts  money  into  a 
bank  for  the  sake  of  security — another  in  ordec  to  obtain 
interest.  Every  mental  feeling  may  give  rise  to  an  action, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  cause  of  that  action.  In 
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some  cases,  the  gratification  is  the  only  object  sought  to  be 
attained.  Thus  a  banker  may  discount*  a  bill  to  oblige  his 
friend,  though  the  bill,  as  a  matter  of  business,  would  not 
be  discountable.  Not  only  the  intellectual  fitculties  and 
the  social  feelings,  but  also  the  acquired  attainments  of  the 
mind,  are  causes  of  actions,  or  of  a  series  of  actions.  Thus 
we  may  say,  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  a  manager 
obtained  in  a  former  bank,  is  the  cause  of  his  managing 
his  present  bank  so  successfully.  The  whole  of  the  mental 
powers,  and  feelings,  and  attainments,  may  therefore  be 
taken  into  consideration  imder  this  section  of  our  work, 
so  far  as  they  produce  effects  connected  with  the  principles 
and  operations  of  banking. 

After  we  know  from  intuition,  experience,  or  observation, 
that  certain  causes  and  effects  are  inseparably  connected, 
we  may,  from  the  existence  of  the  cause,  infer  the  existence 
of  the  effect ;  or  from  the  existence  of  the  effect,  infer  the 
existence  of  the  cause.  Thus  if,  in  banking,  we  have  found 
that  good  management  is  connected  with  success,  we  may 
say  that  bank  is  well  managed,  therefore  it  will  be  sue* 
cessful  j  or  that  bank  has  been  successful,  therefore  it  has 
been  well  managed.  But  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect 
is  not  always  so  obvious,  nor  so  constant ;  and  human 
character  is  so  subject  to  change,  and  human  feeling  is  so 
uncertain,  and  human  virtue  is  so  frail,  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  trace  the  motives  by  which  certain  actions  are 
produced.  When  a  customer  brings  to  his  banker  a  bill 
for  discount,  and  assures  him  it  is  not  a  kite,  but  is  drawn 
against  value,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  whether  the 
party  speaks  the  truth.  When  a  merchant  fails,  and  offers 
his  banker  IO5,  in  the  pound,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  as- 
certain from  the  balance-sheet  (if,  indeed,  he  has  the 
politeness  to  show  a  balance-sheet),  whether  his  failure  is 
the  result  of  misfortune  or  of  fraud.  These  cases  furnish 
abundant  occasion  for  logical  investigation. 

The  present  section,  therefore,  treats  of  motives  and 
actions  as  applied  to  banking.  We  shall  treat  of  the 
subject  in  reference  : — 1.  To  the  acts  of  the  Legislature, 
or  decision  of  courts  of  law.  2.  To  the  prices  of  com- 
modities. 3.  To  banks  and  bankers.  4.  To  bank- 
officers. 
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1.   The  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  and  Decision  of 

Courts  of  Law. 

When  we  speak  of  the  intention  of  an  act  of  Parliament, 
we  mean,  of  course,  the  intention  of  the  Parliament  in 
passing  that  act.  We  infer  the  intention  of  an  act  from 
the  occasion  on  which  it  was  passed — ^from  the  avowed 
opinions  of  the  parties  who  introduced  and  supported  it — 
from  its  preamble,  and  from  the  character  of  its  principal 
enactments.  Having  thus,  as  we  think,  ascertained  the 
intention  of  the  act,  we  use  this  intention  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  some  of  its  obscure  or  disputed  enactments  ; 
for  all  the  provisions  of  an  act  must  be  in  conformity  with 
its  intention.  Sometimes  the  intention  of  an  act  is 
employed  as  an  argument  for  introducing  a  supplementary 
act  to  carry  out  its  supposed  intention.  Thus,  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1833  authorized  the  establishment  of 
joint-stock  banks  in  London.  It  was  maintained  that, 
as  the  L^slature  had  thus  authorized  the  formation  of  such 
banks,  it  must  have  been  its  intention  to  grant  to  these 
banks  the  ordinary  &,cilities  for  carrying  on  their  business. 
Hence  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank — the  first  bank 
formed  under  the  Charter  Act  of  1833 — ^brought  a  bill 
into  Parliament,  in  the  year  1834,  to  obtain  the  right  of 
suing  and  being  sued  by  their  public  ofl&cer.  This  power 
had  been  exercised  from  their  commencement  by  the  joint-* 
stock  banks  located  beyond  sixty-five  miles  from  London, 
and  was  the  only  way  in  which  banking  by  public 
companies  had  been  carried  on.  The  bill  passed  tlu-ough 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  opposition  to  the  Government, 
but  was  stopped  in  the  Lords. 

Decisions  of  courts  of  law  have  also  their  intentions, 
and  there  are  often  disputes  as  to  the  cases  to  which  any 
particular  decision  was  intended  to  apply.  The  reasoning 
is  usually  from  the  relation  of  genus  and  species,  or  from 
analogy.  The  question  is,  whether  the  decision  which  has 
been  given  upon  one  case  is  not  intended  to  apply,  or  may 
apply,  to  all  cases  of  the  same  kind,  and  also  to  cases  which, 
though  not  exactly  of  the  same  species,  are  very  similar, 
and  can  be  shown  to  rest  upon  the  same  kind  of  reasoning.. 
Sometimes  the  previous  chain  of  aigumentation  before  the 
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court,  or  the  language  of  the  judges  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment^ may  indicate  this  intention.  In  other  cases,  there 
are  no  means  of  gathering  the  intention  of  the  court,  and 
the  argument  rests  entirely  upon  the  similarity  between 
the  adjudged  case  and  the  one  sought  to  be  decided.  In 
the  process  of  reasoning,  the  adjudged  case  is  technically 
called  "  a  case  in  point." 

2.  Thb  Pbiobs  of  Commoditibs. 

A  state  of  mental  feeling  is  often  a  connecting  link 
between  a  cause  and  an  effect.  It  has  been  contended  by 
political  economists  of  high  standing,  that  an  increase  in 
the  currency  of  a  country  causes  a  general  advance  in  the 
prices  of  commodities.  The  late  Mr.  Hume  collected,  from 
public  documents,  a  great  number  of  facts,  showing  the 
correspondence  that  had  existed  between  fluctuations  in 
the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  fluctuations 
in  prices,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  prices  of  the  public 
funds.  Lord  Overstone  stated  "  that  the  connexion  between 
fluctuations  in  prices  and  variations  in  the  amount  of  the 
circulating  medium,  is  a  question  of  extremely  difficult 
solution  in  detail ;"  but  "  unless  this  connexion  be  admitted, 
the  whole  doctrine  of  regulating  the  circulation  by  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  exchanges  fells  to  the  ground." 

But  this  effect  is  produced  only  when  the  increased 
currency  has  produced  in  the  public  mind  an  increased 
desire  of  buying.  It  is  the  increased  demand  which 
advances  the  price.  And  if  this  increased  demand  should 
become  a  speculative  demand,  then  prices  will  become 
speculative  prices.  When  the  increased  quantity  of  money 
does  not  produce  any  feeling  on  the  public  mind,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  then  prices  will  not  be  affected.  The 
error  of  these  writers  consists  in  supposing  that  money 
acts  upon  prices  mechanically,  and  that  the  effect  is 
immediate,  necessary,  and  universal;  and  they  take  no 
account  of  the  intermediate  mental  feelings  by  which  they 
were  connected :  and  the  application  they  made  of  this 
doctrine  was,  that  as  every  importation  of  gold  increased 
the  amount  of  the  currency,  it  necessarily  raised  the  prices 
of  all  commodities ;  that  in  consequence  of  these  advanced 
prices,  our  exports  diminished,  our  imports  increased,  the 
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foreign  exciianges  became  tuifkYourable,  the  gold  was  again 
exported ;  then  the  currency  being  again  diminished,  the 
prices  fell,  and  then  we  went  on  as  before.  In  this  in- 
genious piece  of  mechanism,  the  mainspring  is  the  altera- 
tion of  prices  produced  by  gJterations  in  the  currency. 

Mr.  Took  denied  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  but  feD  into 
a  different  error.  Finding  from  statistical  inquiries  that 
the  prices  of  commodities  could  g^erally  be  accounted  for 
by  mental  feelings  or  calculations  respecting  the  articles 
themselyes,  he  rested  here ;  and  having  found  an  adequate 
cause^  he  did  not  admit  that  these  mental  feelings  were 
either  produced  or  stimulated  by  the  abundance  of  money. 
The  view  we  took  of  this  question,  when  it  occupied 
public  attention,  is  thus  expressed  in  our  pamphlet, 
"  Plans  and  Principles  for  regulating  the  Currency." 

'*  Fluctuations  in  the  currency  can  produce  no  physical  effects 
without,  in  the  first  iostance,  producing  a  moral  effect.  Money 
always  operates,  in  the  first  instance,  by  producing  a  moral  effect ; 
by  a  moral  effect,  we  mean  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
Abundance  of  money  makes  men  buoyant,  sanguine,  and  enter- 
prising, and  hence  they  go  into  speculation.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  scarcity  of  money  makes  men  timid,  cautious,  and  apprehensive, 
and  hence  they  prepare  for  the  worst  that  can  come  upon  them. 
In  consequence  of  these  mental  affections,  fluctuations  in  the 
currency  often  produce  greater  effects  than  the  mere  amount  of 
the  fluctuation  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Speculators  and  mer- 
chants have  always  some  peculiar  reason  for  dealing  in  one 
eommodity  rather  than  anotner,  but  the  facility  of  obtaming  the 
money  is  the  moving  cause  of  the  speculation,  and  the  price  of 
each  commodity  will  advance  according  to  the  quantity  of  money 
that  is  brought  to  bear  on  that  particular  market." 

3.  Banks  and  Bankebs. 

In  matters  of  business,  men  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
influenced  by  a  desire  to  promote  their  pecuniary  interest. 
When  new  banks  are  established,  they  sometimes  intro- 
duce new  principles  adapted  to  promote  the  advantage  of 
the  public.  When  the  first  joint-stock  bank  was  opened 
in  London,  it  introduced  the  practice  of  allowing  interest 
on  deposits.  The  joint-stock  banks  subsequently  opened 
followed  the  same  practice.  When  these  banks  were 
joung,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  low,  their  deposits 
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were  not  large ;  but  now  the  banks  are  strong,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  is  high.  We  will  point  out  the  effects  of 
this  : — At  the  present  time  (November,  1856),  the  mini- 
mum rate  charged  for  discount  by  the  Bank  of  England 
is  seven  per  cent. ;  all  the  London  joint-stock  banks  allow 
six  per  cent,  on  deposits ;  hence  parties  who  have  current 
accounts  with  the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  private  banks, 
who  give  no  interest,  will  reduce  their  balances,  and  place 
the  money  at  interest  with  the  joint-stock  banks.  Some 
country  banks  will  do  the  same,  and  individuals  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  London,  will  place  their  spare  money 
to  get  this  high  rate  of  interest.  Let  us  trace  the  efiect 
of  this.  The  object  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  raising  her 
rate  of  interest  to  seven  per  cent.,  is  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  her  gold.  The  joint-stock  banks,  by  allowing 
six  per  cent,  and  charging  seven,  co-operate  with  the  Bank 
of  England  in  producing  and  maintaining  a  high  rate  of 
interest  throughout  the  community.  At  the  same  time,  by 
gathering  all  the  available  money  in  the  country,  and 
employing  it  for  short  periods,  either  as  loans  on  Govern- 
ment securities,  or  in  discounting  commercial  bills,  the 
joint-stock  banks  protect  the  commercial  interests  and 
the  community  against  the  evil  effects  that  might  other- 
wise arise  from  the  measures  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In 
former  seasons  of  pressure,  those  who  had  property  in  the 
public  funds,  and  wanted  money,  were  obliged  to  sell ;  and 
hence  the  prices  of  stock  fell.  Merchants  who  wanted 
money  sold  their  goods  at  a  loss ;  and  hence  prices  of 
goods  fell — or,  if  they  could  not  sell  nor  get  their  bills  dis- 
counted, they  failed.  But  now  the  large  deposits  in  the 
joint-stock  banks  become  an  available  and  an  increasing 
fund  for  the  protection  and  relief  of  these  parties.  An 
analysis  of  the  operations  will  show  this  more  clearly  : — . 
The  Bank  of  England,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold, 
advances  her  rate  of  interest  on  discounts  and  loans,  and 
perhaps  introduces  other  restrictions,  such  as  limiting  the 
dates  of  the  bills  to  be  discounted,  and  declining  all  ad- 
vances on  Government  securities.  Then  parties  who  have 
occasion  for  this  accommodation,  become  embarrassed.  But 
the  joint-stock  banks  now  raise  their  rate  of  interest  al- 
lowed on  deposits  to  one  per  cent,  less  than  the  minimum 
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rate  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England.  This  brings  iu« 
creased  deposits  to  the  banks,  but  they  are  taken  for  only 
a  short  period.  The  banks  would  not  take  them  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest  for  a  fixed  long  period,  as  they  know  not 
how  soon  the  Bank  rate  might  be  reduced  again.  As  they 
receive  the  deposits  for  short  periods,  they  can  employ 
them  for  only  short  periods.  The  only  way  of  thus  em- 
ploying them  is  either  by  lending  them  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  in  discounting  short  bills,  either  directly  for 
the  party  themselves,  or  through  the  means  of  the  bill 
brokers.  Thus,  support  is  granted  to  the  very  parties 
whom  the  restrictions  of  the  Bank  of  England  will  most 
severely  affect.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  present  pressure, 
there  is  neither  calamity  nor  complaint. 

In  the  controversy  that  took  place  a  few  years  ago  about 
Banka  of  Issue,  it  was  contended  thai  all  bankers  that 
issued  notes  were  anxious  to  issue  as  many  as  they  could, 
and  that  the  effect  was  an  excessive  issue  of  bank-notes.  To 
iMa  it  was  replied,  that  bankers  did  not  wish  to  issue  more 
notes  than  they  could  maintain  in  circulation,  for  experience 
had  shown  that,  when  they  exceeded  this  amoimt,  the 
notes  came  back  against  them  on  the  exchanges  with  other 
bankers,  and  thay  had  to  pay  them  in  ca&i^,  or  by  a  draft 
on  their  London  agents.  It  was  also  contended  that  this 
competition  in  the  issue  of  notes  did  not  lead  to  excess — for 
while  each  banker  wished  to  issue  as  many  notes  as  he  could 
maintain  in  circulation,  he  wished  also  to  withdraw  from 
circulation  the  notes  of  all  other  bankers ;  and  hence  com- 
petition tended  to  keep  down  the  circulation  to  its  proper 
and  legitimate  amount. 

In  the  discussions  that  took  place  with  reference  to  the 
introduction  of  joint-stock  banks  into  London,  there  was  also 
a  reference  to  motives  or  final  causes.  A  bank-director,  it 
was  said,  coidd  not  act  with  so  much  caution  as  a  private 
banker,  inasmuch  as  the  bank  directors  dealt  with  other 
people's  property,  and  the  private  banker  dealt  with  his 
own.  A  bank  manager,  it  was  said,  could  not  feel  so  much 
zeal  for  the  success  of  his  bank  as  a  private  banker,  inas- 
much as  the  manager  had  no  share  of  the  profits,  and  the 
private  banker  had  all  the  profits  to  himself  In  reply  to 
these  observations,  it  may  be  asked  whether  people  who 
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deal  with  their  own  money  are  always  more  cautiotis  than 
those  who  deal  with  other  people's  money ;  and  whether 
the  circumstance  of  having  all  the  profits  to  themselves  is 
likely  to  increase  their  caution.  It  may  fitrther  be  asked 
whether  intense  zeal  is  not  likely  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
prudence,  and  thus  be  injurious  to  the  bank.  And  it  may 
ftlso  be  asked  whether  a  manager,  whose  salary  increases  as 
the  bank  may  prosper,  is  not  as  likely  to  be  as  zealous  as 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  bank  that  he  should  be. 

As  all  actions  are  morally  right  or  wrong,  according  to 
the  motives  from  which  they  proceed,  it  is  proper  to  place 
under  the  relation  of  final  cause  and  efiect  those  proceed^ 
ings  of  a  moral  character  that  have  a  reference  to  banking. 
I  have,  in  my  "Practical  Treatise  on  Banking,"  stated  my 
opinions  with  reference  to  the  moral  and  religious  duties 
of  public  companies,  so  £ar  as  regards  their  relations  to 
other  parties ;  but  I  have  not  stated  the  particular  duties 
<of  directors,  officers,  or  shareholders.  With  regard  to  the 
duties  of  directors  towards  shareholders,  there  is  often 
Inuch  discussion.  Some  conscientious  directors  think 
they  have  no  right  to  give  away  the  money  of  the 
shareholders,  as  they  call  it,  in  donations  to  charities 
or  objects  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  direct 
interest  of  the  banks.  Hence,  in  the  list  of  subscribers 
to  the  Irish  &,mine,  to  the  fire  at  Hamburg,  the  patriotic 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers  who  suffered  in  the 
Crimea,  and  to  the  French  inundations,  we  did  not  observe 
the  names  of  some  of  the  London  joint-stock  banks. 
Directors,  as  we  conceive,  are  not  the  servants  but  the 
governors  of  the  bank.  They  have  a  right  to  do  whatever 
the  shareholders  as  a  body  ought  to  do.  They  represent 
the  bank,  not  as  a  commercial  agent  represents  his  prin- 
cipal, or  as  a  lawyer  represents  his  client,  but  as  an  elective 
monarch  represents  the  people  that  he  governs.  Public 
companies  are  not  exempt  £^om  the  duties  of  patriotism, 
benevolence,  or  religion,  any  more  than  individuals,  and 
it  is  for  the  directors  to  decide  in  what  individual  cases 
those  duties  ought  to  be  performed. 

It  is  of  importance  that  a  banker  should  have  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  character  of  his  customers,  with  their  moral 
and  intellectual,  as  well  as  with  their  business  character. 
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An  upright 'matai  will  act  uprightly — ^he  who  do^  iiot  aot 
upriightly  is  not  an  upright  man.  These  are  the  two 
principles  of  reasoning,  founded  on  the  relation  of  final 
cause  and  effect ;  but  human  character  is  compounded  of 
different,  and  sometimes  of  opposite,  principles.  And  it 
behoves  a  banker  to  be  wide  awake  in  dealing  with  his 
customers,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  in  what  way  they  are 
likely  to  deal  with  him.  Some  men  are  upright  in  their 
moral  principles,  but  slovenly  and  imprudent  in  matters  of 
business — others  are  good  men  of  business,  but  have  np 
Jhooest  principles.  With  some  men  their  word  is  their  bond 
-—others  speak  the  truth  only  when  they  intend  to  deceive. 
•The  representations  or  promises  of  men  on  the  verge  of 
&ilure  can  never  be  relied  upon.  Men  in  their  circum^- 
stances  will  make  the  most  Mae  statements  to  their  banker, 
in  order  to  obtain  advances  which  would  not  have  the 
•slightest  effect  in  saving  them  from  ruin.  It  is  charitable 
to  suppose  that  in  these  cases  the  intellect  has  become 
affected,  and  they  are  not  at  the  time  aware  of  the  folly 
and  fraud  of  their  conduct.  Experience  of  mankind  is  ex- 
perience of  the  weakness  and  dishonesty  of  mankind  in 
their  pecuniary  transactions.  The  history  of  insolvency 
is  the  history  of  fraud.  It  is  no  longer  the  practice  for  a 
trader,  when  he  finds  himself  insolvent,  to  call  his  credi- 
tors together  and  divide  among  them  what  remains  of  his 
^»pital,  and  afterwards  to  endeavour  by  industry  and 
frugality  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Though  conscious  of 
his  hopeless  condition,  he  does  not  stop  payment  until  he 
is  unable  to  meet  his  daily  liabilities.  In  the  meantime 
lie  endeavours  to  postpone  this  period  by  getting  his  friends 
to  accept  accommodation  bills-^by  buying  goods  on  credit 
and  selling  them  on  lower  terms  for  ready  money — by  en- 
gaging in  reckless  speculation,  and  by  soliciting  advances 
.frx)m  his  banker.  At  length  he  calls  his  creditors  together, 
shows  a  balance-sheet  prepared  by  a  professional  account- 
ant, showing  that  his  estate  can  barely  pay  2$.  in  the 
pound.  But  he  states  that,  \vith  the  assistance  of  his 
friends,  he  will  pay  Sa.  in  the  pound,  provided  he  gets  an 
immediate  release ;  but  if  they  do  not  take  this  proposal 
they  will  get  nothing,  as  he  must  go  into  bankruptcy,  and 
the  assets  will  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  work  the 
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commissioiL  The  creditors  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job^ 
and  accept  the  proposal.  The  insolvent  again  commenoes 
business,  and  goes  on  in  the  same  reckless  course  as 
before. 

A  banker  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  should  act 
on  such  occasions.  He  is  asked  to  sign  the  release — he 
hesitates.  He  believes  the  man  a  fraudulent  swindler,  or 
at  least  a  reckless  speculator.  He  naturally  wishes  that 
such  a  character  should  be  punished — and,  as  a  banker, 
he  is  desirous  that  such  practices  should  be  checked  by 
the  honest  indignation  of  the  commercial  world.  He  throws 
aside  the  balance-sheet,  and  exclaims,  ''No,  I  will  not 
sign."  But  he  finds  that  the  insolvent  has  already  ob- 
tained the  requisite  number  of  signatures  from  his  credit- 
tors  to  give  him  his  release.  The  refusal  of  the  banker  to 
sign  will  not  punish  the  culprit.  Other  parties  as  respect- 
able as  the  banker  have  signed,  and  he  is  solicited  by 
parties  whom  it  is  his  interest  and  inclination  to  oblige. 
The  banker  hesitates — and  hesitates — and  hesitates  At 
length  he  too  joins  with  others  in  sanctioning  a  balance* 
sheet  that  he  believes  to  be  a  fraud,  and  in  again  turning 
loose  upon  the  commercial  world  a  man  that  he  believes  to 
be  no  better  than  a  thief 

4.  Bank-officers. 

As  actions  are  the  efifect  of  mental  qualities — in  propor- 
tion as  a  man  is  qualified  for  an  office,  in  such  proportion 
will  he  properly  perform  the  duties  of  that  office.  Hence, 
before  a  banker's  clerk  is  appointed,  inquiry  is  made  into 
his  qualifications.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  in 
good  health,  and  also  have  a  firm  belief  that  he  is  in  good 
health.  A  young  man  who  has  a  fond  mother  and  kind 
sisters,  ever  ready  to  persuade  him  not  to  go  that  day  to 
the  bank,  but  to  stay  at  home  to  be  nursed,  telling  him 
that  his  health  is  bad,  and  the  weather  is  cold,  his  consti- 
tution is  weak,  and  the  work  is  hard,  had  better  find  some 
other  employment  in  which  his  tender  frame  shall  not  be 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  The  literary 
attainments  necessary  to  becoming  a  bank  clerk  are  very 
small  indeed.  If  he  can  write  a  fair  hand,  and  can  per- 
form expertly  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  he  possesses 
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all  the  qualifications  that  are  strictly  necessary,  and  many 
are  appointed  who  are  deficient  in  both  these  respects. 
But  the  office  requires  a  certain  degree  of  mental  power — 
not  indeed  of  the  highest  order,  but  yet  &r  from  the 
lowest.  A  readiness  in  performing  the  simple  operation 
of  adding  and  subtracting  is  often  not  possessed  even  by 
young  men  who  have  received  a  classical  education. 
Toimg  clerks  are  not  seldom  dismissed  for  inaptness  in 
this  respect.  The  superior  of  the  office  can  assign  no  other 
reason  for  their  deficiency  than  that  they  are  "  intolerably 
stupid,"  and  yet  they  may  not  be  stupid  in  anything  apart 
from  figures.  Dr.  Robertson  observes,  that  the  degree  of 
civilization  in  any  nation  may  be  measured  by  its  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic.  Savages  can  seldom  coimt  above  ten^ 
but  as  their  minds  expand  their  skill  in  numbers  increases. 
In  like  manner  the  performance  of  arithmetical  operations 
with  dexterity  in  a  bank  requires  a  peculiar  adaptation  of 
mind,  which  may  or  may  not  exist  with  dexterity  in  other 
mental  attainments.  The  practical  application  of  this 
doctrine  is,  that  a  clerk  may  be  a  good  ledger-keeper  and 
not  a  good  cashier,  and  a  good  accountant  may  not  become 
a  good  manager. 

To  enable  a  banker's  clerk  to  perform  his  duties  effi- 
ciently, it  is  necessary,  not  only  tlutt  he  have  the  mental 
qualifications  for  the  performance  of  those  duties,  but  also 
that  he  have  the  disposition  and  inclination  to  perform 
4liem.  This  involves  the  question  of  salaries.  No  man 
will  work  well  if  he  works  with  reluctance  ;  and  every 
man  will  work  with  reluctance  if  he  thinks  he  is  under- 
paid for  his  work.  Eveiy  bank,  therefore,  should  establish 
such  regulations  with  regard  to  salaries  and  promotions  as 
shall  leave  the  clerks  without  any  just  reasons  for  dissatis- 
faction. In  large  establishments  the  best  arrangement 
appears  to  be  to  divide  the  clerks  into  several  classes 
according  to  the  character  of  the  employments,  to  assign  to 
each  class  a  scale  of  salary  proportionate  to  its  relative  im- 
portance— to  let  each  clerk  commence  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  salary,  to  advance  by  a  fixed  amount  every  year 
until  he  reaches  a  maximum.  In  each  class  the  promotion 
to  be  by  strict  seniority.  So  far  good.  We  are  able  by 
this  arrangement  to  place  each  young  man  in  the  depart- 
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ment  for  which,  from  his  mental  organization  or  his  lite^ 
rary  attainments,  he  seems  to  be  best  adapted— whether  it 
be  the  accountant's,  the  cashier,  the  corresponding,  or  any 
other  department.  And  as  the  increase  of  salary  is  by  a 
fixed  scale,  and  the  increase  of  rank  by  removals,  there  is 
no  room  for  any  discontent  or  accusations  of  favouritism  or 
patronage.  But  we  want  something  more  than  this.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  most  talented  men  should  be  placed 
in  the  most  important  posts,  and  that  they  should  reach 
these  posts  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  by  a  process  of  training 
that  should  qualify  them  for  the  peiformance  of  their 
important  duties.  But  this  can  hardly  be  obtained  by  a 
system  of  seniority.  The  governing  power  in  the  bank 
must  therefore  exercise  a  discretion  in  removing  individuals 
from  a  routine  class  to  a  more  intellectual  class,  and  of 
filling  up  certain  posts  not  with  reference  to  seniority,  but 
solely  with  reference  to  the  ability  and  suitableness  of  the 
party  appointed.  AH. the  principal  officers  of  the  bank 
should  be  thus  trained  and  selected ;  but  they  should  in- 
variably be  taken  from  the  working  classes  in  the  esta« 
blishment,  and  be  of  such  acknowledged  talent  that  there  can 
be  no  ground  for  suspicion  of  patronage  or  favouritism.  It 
is  a  sad  discouragement  to  the  intellectual  portion  of  the 
clerks  to  perceive  that  the  prizes  at  which  they  aimed,  and 
for  which  they  laboured,  are  after  all  not  given  to  the  best 
qualified  and  the  most  deserving. 

Among  the  questions  that  have  a  reference  to  the 
feelings  of  the  mind,  we  may  place  those  that  regard  cour- 
tesy and  politeness.  It  may  be  supposed  at  first  sight 
that  such  questions  have  but  little  connexion  with  bank- 
ing ;  but,  in  fiict,  boards  of  bank  directors  have  sometimes 
to  discuss  with  much  gravity  questions  of  this  description. 
No  complaint  is  more  frequently  made  by  customers  or 
the  public  against  bank  clerks  than  a  want  of  politeness. 
No  complaint  can  be  more  readily  made — none  more  diffi- 
cult in  many  cases  either  to  prove  or  to  refute — and 
none  upon  which  there  is  usually  a  greater  contrariety  of 
evidence.  The  clerks  most  exposed  to  this  accusation  are 
the  cashiers,  as  they  come  most  in  contact  with  the  public. 
Nothing  tries  a  man's  patience  more  than  being  detained 
a  long  time  at  the  counter  waiting  to  get  payment  of  at 
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cheque,  fle  naturally  becomes  petulant — attributes  the 
delay  to  the  slowness  or  inefficiency  of  the  cashier — ad- 
dreeees  him  in  short  language,  and  is  perhaps  answered 
shortly  in  return — says  that  he  has  been  insulted,  and 
immediately  sends  a  letter  of  complaint  to  the  directors. 
The  directors^  justly  considering  that  all  their  officers 
should  be  courteous  to  the  public,  enter  into  the  investi- 
gation of  the  charge,  and  perchance  a  very  logical  discus- 
uon  takes  place  upon  the  necessity  and  the  principles  of 
banking  politeness. 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  fiact  that  these  charges  are  usually 
made  by  parties  who  are  not  themselves  remarkable  for 
urbanity.  It  has  been  said  that  if  you  tell  a  man  that  he 
is  no  gentleman,  that  proves  you  are  no  gentleman ;  for 
though  what  you  say  may  be  true  in  reference  to  the  party 
you  address,  yet  if  you  were  a  gentleman  you  would  not 
tell  him  so.  Accusations  of  a  want  of  politeness  are  often 
proofe  of  a  want  of  politeness  in  the  party  making  the 
accusation.  A  readiness  to  take  offence  when  no  offence 
is  intended  is  not  the  attribute  of  a  gentleman ;  and  a 
person  whose  own  conduct  is  free  from  rudeness  has  seldom 
reason  to  complain  of  the  rudeness  of  others.  The  charge 
ofben  arises  from  an  irritable  temper — a  low  opinion  of  the 
social  position  of  the  accused  party — ^a  spirit  of  self-im- 
portance—or a  desire  to  get  credit  for  the  possession  of 
that  politeness  of  the  want  of  which  he  complains  in  others. 
A  cheap  way  of  getting  credit  for  any  virtue  is  to  accuse 
other  people  of  the  want  of  it.  Charges  arising  from  such 
dispositions  should  be  entertained  with  caution ;  and  the 
services  of  a  valuable  officer  should  not  be  disparaged,  nor 
his  mind  disturbed,  through  undue  importance  being  given 
to  petty  accusations.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our 
banks  can  be  exalted  in  public  estimation  by  degrading  the 
persons  by  whon^  their  affairs  are  administered.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  officers  of  a  bank  should 
not  be  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  the  officers  of  the 
army  or  the  navy,  or  any  other  class  of  public  frmc- 
tionariea 

When  an  officer  of  the  bank  has  acted  decidedly  with 
impropriety,  and  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  ad- 
monished, he  should  always  be  admonished  as  a  gentleman. 
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None  but  a  gentleman  can  administer  reproof  to  a  gentle* 
man.     It  is  the  sharp  razor  that  makes  the  closest  shave, 
and  yet  leaves  no  wound.     When,  therefore,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  administer  official  reproof  to  a  valuable  officer 
or  to  a  number  of  officers,  the  office  should  be  assigned  to 
that  director  who  is  most  remarkable  for  the  urbanity  of 
his  manners  ;  and  a  different  course  should  be  adopted  in 
cases  where  the  admonition  is  all  the  punishment  properly 
incurred,  and  where  it  is  substituted  for  a  heavier  punish- 
ment that  might  with  propriety  be  inflicted.     Acts  of 
forgiveness  lose  all  their  effect  when  they  are  not  performed 
with  a  grace.   When  an  offence  is  described  in  the  strongest 
language  of  vituperation,  and  immediately  afterwards  for- 
given, the  culprit  is  likely  to  recollect  more  -vividly  the 
harshness  of  the  censure  than  the  enormity  of  the  crime. 
If,  he  may  say  to  himself,  this  act  is  really  so  heinous, 
why  do  they  forgive  me  at  all  1  but  if  my  past  conduct 
has  really  been  so  exemplary  as  to  induce  them  to  do  so, 
might  it  not  also  have  suggested  a  little  more  moderation 
in  the  tone  of  reproof  1 

Among  the  relations  of  the  feelings  of  the  mind  and  the 
actions  of  the  conduct,  we  may  take  into  consideration  the 
act  of  resignation.  Various  motives  may  produce  this. 
Want  of  healtn,  excessive  labour,  or  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  better  situation.  These  are  the  motives  that 
usually  influence  the  junior  members  of  the  establishment. 
But  the  higher  officers  of  the  bank,  when  they  change, 
have  usually  other  reasons  for  their  conduct.  Perchance 
it  may  be  an  honourable  ambition  to  occupy  a  superior 
post;  perchance  a  jealousy  of  other  officers  of  inferior 
merit  who  have  been  placed  over  his  head ;  or,  perchance, 
remembrance  of  some  real  or  supposed  insult  or  injury 
that  he  has  received  from  the  bank.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  the  question  now  arises,  how  far  a  superior 
officer  in  a  bank  is  justified  in  resigning,  and  transferring 
his  talents  and  his  influence  to  a  rival  establishment? 
As  an  abstract  question,  apart  from  special  circumstances, 
we  should  contend  that  a  manager,  or  other  superior  officer 
of  a  bank,  has  at  all  times  a  right  to  transfer  his  services 
to  another  bank;  but  we  think  he  has  no  right  to  employ 
his  influence  to  attract  the  customers,  or  otherwise  to  in- 
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jure  the  bank  he  has  left.  Perhaps,  in  all  cases,  he  ought 
to  give  his  present  employers  the  option  of  retaining  his 
services,  if  fiiey  have  the  power  of  placing  him  in  a  posi- 
tion equal  to  that  now  offered  to  him.  It  is  difficult  to 
lay  down  rules  for  all  possible  cases.  The  following  letters 
will  show  the  course  I  adopted  myself  when  I  was  invited 
to  become  the  General  Manager  of  the  London  and 
Westnunster  Bank  :-^ 


[No.  L] 

• 

From  Messrs,  Blunt,  Roy  &  Co.  o/"  Londony  to  Mr,  J.  W.  Gil- 

BABT,  Manager  of  the  Waierford  Branch  qfthe  Provincial  Bank 

of  Ireland, 

"  10,  Lirerpool  Street,  London 
Sept.  12,  1833. 

"Sib, — ^The  Committee  of  the  LoirooN  and  Westminster 
Bank  have  directed  us  to  encloee  to  you  a  Prospectus  of  that 
intended  Establishment. 

"The  amount  of  subscriptions  justifying  the  Committee  in 
making  arrangements  for  opening  the  Ban£,  which  seems  likely 
to  meet  with  public  favour  and  confidence,  the  Committee  are 
desirous  of  electing  some  of  their  principal  officers. 

^Your  knowledge  of  Banking,  and  the  eharacter  you  hold  in 
your  present  employment,  which  is  known  to  some  members  of 
the  Committee,  have  induced  them  to  request  us  to  open  a  cor- 
respondence with  ^ou,  to  learn  whether  ^ou  would  be  inclined  to 
hold  a  prominent  situation  in  the  Establishment. 

*'  Any  communication  which  this  letter  may  lead  you  to  make 
to  ua  ^11  be  treated  as  entirely  confidential ;  and  the  earlier  you 
can  make  the  communication,  and  the  more  fully  you  may  think 
it  right  to  state  your  own  wishes  and  views  on  the  subject,  the 
morcyou  will  oblige  the  Committee. 

"  We  act  as  Solicitors  to  the  Committee,  and  are  Teiy  well 
known  to  Mr.  Marshall,  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland;  but 
to  him  we  have  not  spoken  of  writing  to  you,  that  neither  he  nor 
you  may  be  shackled  oy  having  had  any  communication  with  us 
on  such  a  subject. 

"  We  remain,.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  Servants, 

"  Blunt,  Boy,  Blunt  &  Duncan." 


B 
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[No.  IL] 
From  Mr,  J.  W.  Gilbaet  to  Messrs,  Blunt,  Rot  &  CJo. 

"  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland, 

"  Waterford,  Sept.  16,  I8SS. 

''Gentlemen, — ^I  have  received  your  communication  of  the 
12th  inst.,  wherein  you  state  that  you  have  been  requested  by  the 
Committee  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  to  open  a  cor- 
respondence with  me,  to  learn  whether  I  would  be  inclined  to 
hold  a  prominent  situation  in  that  Establishment. 

"  I  beg  to  offer  to  the  Committee  my  most  respectful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  honour  they  have  done  me,  and  I  will  replj  to 
their  inquiry  with  the  utmost  frankness. 

"  Though  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  my  present 
situation,  yet  I  would  prefer  residing  in  London,  which  is  my 
native  place,  to  remaining  in  Waterford ;  and  I  do  possess  the 
ver^  natural  ambition  to  hold  a  more  prominent  position  than  that 
which  I  now  occupy. 

''  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  prudent  in  me 
as  a  man  of  business,  to  leave  a  prosperous  Establishment,  where 
I  am  much  respected,  and  in  which  my  own  labours  have  been 
signally  successful,  to  join  a  Bank  whose  prosperity  is  vet  to 
come,  and  by  whose  Directors  I  might  not  at  first  be  so  highly 
appreciated — ^unless  such  a  change  were  considerably  to  my 
advantage. 

''  I  am  not  fond  of  change.  I  was  thirteen  years  in  a  Ijondon 
Bank,  and  left  it  only  when  the  house  discontinued  business.  I 
have  been  above  six  years  a  Manager  iu  this  Bank,  and  if  ever 
I  should  leave  this  £ank  to  join  another,  it  must  be  to  gain  a 
situation  of  sufficient  rank  and  emolument  to  save  me  from  any 
temptation  to  a  further  change. 

''1  think  I  have  now  answered  your  inquiry,  as  fully  as  the 
nature  of  your  communication  admits.  If  the  arrangements  of 
the  Committee  are  sufficientlv  advanced  to  enable  them  to  make 
me  an  explicit  proposal,  I  will  consult  with  my  friends,  and  with 
the  Directors  of  our  Bank,  and  then  return  an  explicit  reply. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"J.  W.  GlLBABT." 


PART  VL 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS  OP  THE 
PBINCIPLES  OF  REASONING  TO  THE  AET  AND 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  BANKING. 

The  second  class  of  the  Principles  of  Eeasoning,  as 
we  have  stated  at  page  122,  are, — 1.  Reasoning  from 
Examples.  2.  Reasoning  from  Analogy,  Comparison,  and 
Contrast.  3.  Reasoning  from  Parables,  Fables,  and  Pro- 
verbs. 4.  Reasoning  from  Written  Documents.  5.  Miscel- 
laneous Reasonings,  or  as  we  have  called  them.  Series  of 
Reasonings.  In  this  part  of  our  work,  we  propose  to 
consider  the  application  of  these  principles  of  Reasoning 
to  the  Art  and  the  Science  of  Banking. 


SECTION  I. 

REASONING  BY  EXAMPLES  APPLIED  TO   BANKING.* 

The  word  Example  is  employed  in  two  senses ;  we  say, 
^'  for  example,"  when  we  adduce  a  feict  that  proves  or 
illustrates  any  principle  or  observation  that  we  have 
advanced.  Thus  we  may  say,  Banking  institutions  are  of 
great  advantage  to  the  community,  in  granting  facilities 
for  the  transmission  of  money.  For  Example,  a  trades- 
man in  a  country  town  may  wish  to  send  money  to 
London  in  payment  of  some  goods  he  has  purchased 
there ;  and  if  there  is  a  bank  established  in  his  town,  he 
can  do  this  with  the  greatest  &cility.  We  used  the  word 
Example  also  to  denote — a  model  worthy  of  imitation,  or 
a  model  to  be  avoided ;  as,  That  bank  has  prospered  in 
consequence  of  constantly  refrising  to  make  advances  upon 
dead  security.  Here  is  an  example  to  be  imitated.  The 
other  Bank  came  to  ruin  by  making  advances  upon 
collieries.    Here  is  an  example  to  be  avoidec}.    Both  these 

*  We  advise  the  reader  before  oommendng  fhii  Section,  to  read  again  the 
Section  on  Reaaoning  by  Example,  at  page  1S2 ;  and  the  Section  on  Indactiye 
and  DediictiTe  Beaioiiing,  at  page  262. 

b2 
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forms  of  reasoning  are  called  "  Reasoning  by  Example." 
The  following  rules  should  be  observed : — 

In  reasoning  by  example,  we  should  be  able  to  prove 
that  the  examples  we  adduce  are  events  that  have 
actually  occurred,  or  faqta  that  actually  exi^t.  If  th^ 
allied  ^ts  can  be  disproved,  the  argument  built  iq>oii 
them  is  overthrown.  If  they  can  be  rendered  doubufdly 
the  argument  is  proportionably  doubtful.  Thus  if  it  be 
said,  that  bank  made  great  losses,  through  advances  upon 
railway  debentures,  and  we  can  prove  that  the  bank  m 
question  never  made  any  advances  upon  railway  deben- 
tures, this  completely  disproves  the  assertion  that  the 
bank  has  made  losses  by  tlmt  means. 

In  reasoning  by  example,  we  must  show  that  the  propo- 
sition we  wish  to  establish  is  a  fair  deduction  from  the 
example  we  adduce.  Thus  to  refer  to  our  former 
example,  "  That  bank  has  been  ruined  by  an  advance 
upon  railway  debentures."  Now  the  facts  may  be  true 
that  the  bank  did  make  advances  on  railway  debentures, 
and  that  it  was  ultimately  ruined.  But  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  advances  were  to  only  a  small  amount, 
that  they  had  only  a  short  time  to  run,  and  that  the  loss 
was  only  a  trifling  sum;  then  it  is  not  proved  that  the 
bank  was  ruined  by  advances  on  railway  debentures,  nor 
can  its  example  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that  a  bank  ought 
not  to  make  such  advances. 

In  reasoning  by  example,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
there  is  a  resemblance  or  analogy  between  the  example 
and  the  cases  to  which  the  example  is  applied,  so  &r  as 
regards  the  lesson  or  doctrine  to  be  enforced.  Thus,  if  we 
say,  the  Bank  of  England  has  never  given  interest  go. 
deposits,  therefore,  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
ought  not  to  give  interest  on  deposits.  To  establish  this 
conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  there  is  such  a 
resemblance  between  the  two  banks  ;  that  what  is  wise  or 
proper  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  do,  is  also  wise  and 
proper  for  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  to  do.  So 
it  bias  been  said  the  banks  in  Scotland  grant  cash  credits^ 
therefore  the  banks  of  London  ought  to  grant  cash  credits^ 
We  should  in  this  case  also  inquire  if  the  circumsti^^ 
of  these  bapks  are  tbie  sapaq. 
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In  reasoning  by  example,  we  must  inquire  whether 
examples  cannot  be  produced  on  both  sides  the  question, 
and  then  draw  our  conclusions  from  the  greater  number  or 
weight  of  the  examples.  Thus,  the  Banks  of  Scotland 
are  all  Joint  Stock  Banks,  with  unlimited  liability ;  the 
Banks  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  Chartered 
Banks,  with  limited  liability.  To  form  a  correct  compa- 
rison we  should  consider  the  examples  of  practical  banking 
presented  to  us  by  both  these  bountries.  The  London 
private  bankers  have  not  given  interest  on  deposits,  the 
country  private  bankers  have  always  done  so.  If  we 
are  to  argue  this  question  by  example,  we  must  consider 
how  this  practice  has  worked  with  both  these  classes  of 
bankers. 

We  will  now  specify  some  of  those  cases  in  which  we 
reason  by  example  in  reference  to  banking. 

t.  We  reason  from  example  when  we  adduce  facts 
from  history  to  prove  the  soundness  of  any  particular 
system  of  banking. 

"The  system  of  numerous  branched  enables  the  banks  of 
Scotland  to  transfer  the  surplus  capital  of  the  agticultural  dis- 
tricts to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  districts,  without 
going  through  the  process  of  re-discounting  their  bills. 

'*  Some  Scotch  writers  have  considered  it  a  reproach  to  th6 
English  banks  that  they  r^-disc6unt  their  bills,  and  have  boasted 
that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  practice  of  re-discount  is  unknown 
in  Scotland.  The  accusation  is  made  without  due  consideration. 
The  system  of  branches  makes  a  difference  in  all  banking  arrange- 
ments. A  bank  in  an  agricultural  district,  say  at  Norwich,  has  a 
superabundance  of  money,  k.  manufacturing  town,  say  Man- 
chester, has  a  demand  for  inoney.  The  bank  at  Norwich  will 
s6nd  its  money  to  a  bill-broker  in  London.  The  bank  at  Man- 
chester will  send  its  bills  to  the  same  broker.  A  re-discount 
takes  place.  But  let  uS  suppose  that  the  bill-btokering  establish- 
ment should  become  the  head  office  of  a  large  bank,  having  one 
branch  at  Norwich,  and  another  at  Manchfester.  Then  no 
re-discount  will  occur.  The  bills  discounted  at  Manchester  will 
never  pass  out  of  the  possession  of  the  bank.  Nevertheless,  the 
surplus  funds  at  Nor^ch  will  be  transferred  to  meet  the  Wants  of 
Manchester  as  effectually  as  before.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the 
branch  system  in  Scotland.  'A  bank  at  Edinburgh  will  have 
branches  in  both  the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Or  a  bank  whose  head  office  is  in  a  manufacturing  town,  will  have 
bmUsluBa  in  the  agrleultural  districts.    Thu^  the  sUrphls  funds  of 
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Perth,  Ayr,  and  Dumfries,  are  speedily  transferred  to  be  employed 
at  Gli^w,  Paisley,  and  Dundee.  Were  a  bank  to  be  established 
at  Glasgow  without  branches,  it  would  probably  have  occasion  for 
discount  at  certain  times,  as  well  as  the  banks  at  Manchester  or 
Leeds. 

"  At  the  same  time,  we  think  this  transfer  of  capital  by  means 
of  branches  is  better  than  by  means  of  re-discount.*  There  is  no 
occasion  for  the  intermediate  party,  the  bill-broker.  The  bills  do 
not  go  out  of  the  bank,  so  that  men's  transactions  do  not  become 
known.  The  abuses  connected  with  re-discount  by  fictitious  biUs 
are  effectually  prevented ;  and  the  bank  can  more  readily  regulate 
its  advances  m  accordance  with  its  means.  To  recur  to  our 
illustration : — The  bank  at  Norwich  may  lose  a  large  amount  of 
its  deposits ;  the  bank  at  Manchester,  knowing  nothing  of  this, 
may  continue  its  advances  in  dependence  upon  receiving  its  usual 
re-discount.  The  check  may  at  length  come  so  suddenly  that  the 
Manchester  bank  may  be  placed  in  difficulty.  Under  the  branch 
system,  should  any  large  amount  of  deposits  be  withdrawn  from 
one  branch^  the  bank  would  immediately  limit  its  advances  at  the 
others.  The  advantage  of  this  system  on  the  approach  of  a 
pressure  is  obvious." 

*'  At  present,  the  business  of  the  Highlands  is  transacted  by 
means  oi  bank  notes  of  1/.  and  1/.  1^.,  with  some  larger  notes  .on 
occasions,  and  that  with  the  greatest  facility.  Cattle  dealers,  and 
all  others  having  to  nay  away  money  to  any  amount  in  small  sums 
to  a  number  of  people,  as  in  the  instances  mentioned,  prepare 
themselves  bv  a  mixture  of  notes,  some  large  and  some  small, 
accompanied  by  a  few  pounds  of  silver,  and  everything  goes  on 
well.  These  notes  are  preferred  by  the  country  people  before 
gold,  both  because  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
genuine  and  base  metal,  and  because  these  coins  are  more  liable 
to  be  lost  from  their^ockets  than  notes ;  and  they  have  no  reason 
to  repent  their  confidence  in  the  stability  of  these  banks,  whose 
notes  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  for  so  many  years  in 
their  transactions.  But  if  small  notes  are  superseded,  and  gold 
substituted,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  supply  of  gold  is  to  be 
kept  up  to  carij  on  the  business  and  transactions  of  this  country. 
Should  a  quantity  of  it  be  received  into  the  circulation,  it  would 
not  remain  long,  but  find  its  way  into  the  banks,  who  will  not 
again  give  it  out  in  bills  as  they  do  their  notes,  and  it  will 
immediately  become  a  scarce  article  in  the  country.  A  person* 
then,  having  to  pay  in  small  sums,  will  on  every  such  occasion  be 
obliged  to  send  his  large  notes  to  the  bank  that  issued  them, 
perhaps  a  hundred  miles  off,  to  receive  gold  and  silver  in  their 
place,  to  answer  his  purpose.  The  conveyance  of  it  to  him  is 
next  to  be  provided  for.  The  weight  may  be  too  much  for  the 
post.    There  are  no  maU-coaches ;  and  he  must  either  employ  a 
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carrier,  moving  too  slowly  for  his  occasions,  or  ^  at  the  expense 
of  sending  a  trusty  person  for  the  treasure." 

2.  We  reason  from  ezamrple  when  we  adduce  &cts  to 
prove  the  unsoundness  of  any  system  of  Banking.  The 
following  instances  may  illustrate  this  mode  of  reasoning. 

We  may  say  that  the  system  of  private  Banking  is 
attended  with  a  good  many  failures.  In  proof  of  which 
we  may  adduce  as  examples  the  number  of  private 
Banks  that  have  failed  in  each  year  for  a  number  of  years. 

We  may  say  that  it  is  very  rare  when  a  private  Bank 
fails,  for  it  to  pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  and  we 
may  adduce  the  rate  of  dividends  paid  generally  by 
private  Banks. 

We  may  say  that  private  Banks  may  be  in  a  state  of 
insolvency  many  years  before  they  stop  payment ;  and 
we  may  adduce  examples  of  this  being  the  case  with  some 
Banks  that  have  failed. 

We  may  say  that  private  Banks  are  often  very  deficient 
in  their  system  of  book-keeping ;  and  we  may  adduce 
instances  of  this  that  may  have  become  known  in  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

We  may  say  that  private  Banking  depends  often  upon 
the  personal  character  of  an  individual  partner ;  and  we 
may  adduce  examples  where  the  death  of  one  of  the 
partners  has  been  followed  by  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank. 

We  may  say  that  private  Bankers  are  often  engaged  in 
other  pursuits,  and  draw  out  money  from  the  Bank  to 
carry  on  other  trades,  and  their  &ilure  in  these  other 
trades  causes  the  ruin  of  the  Bank ;  and  we  may  adduce 
examples  in  which  this  has  taken  place. 

We  may  say  that  private  Banks  are  sometimes  carried 
on  under  two  or  three  names,  or  with  the  addition  of 
Co.,  when  there  is  only  one  person  in  the  Bank ;  and  we 
may  adduce  examples  of  this. 

We  may  say  that  when  a  partner  of  respectable  name 
and  standing  retires  from  the  firm  by  death  or  otherwise, 
the  business  of  a  private  Bank. is  sometimes  carried  on  in 
the  same  name,  though  there  is  no  partner  of  that  name 
remaining  in  the  firm ;  and  we  may  adduce  examples 
of  this. 

We  may  say  that  a  private  Banker  in  dealing  with  his 
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customers^  msjjoe  governed  by  priyate  feelings  of  attaoib* 
ment^  or  at  other  times  by  caprice^  so  as  to  give  acoom- 
modation  liberally  at  one  time,  and  at  another  time  alto- 
gether withhold  it ;  and  we  may  give  examples  of  this* 

3.  We  reason  from  example  when  we  point  out  tlw 
principles  acted  upon  by  some  prosperous  B»ik,  in  order 
to  induce  another  Bank  to  adopt  siinilar  principles. 

^The  London  and  Wxstkinsteb  Bank. — ^Another  piin- 
dple  of  the  bank — not  announced  in  the  prospectus,  bat 
adverted  to  in  some  of  the  Annual  Reports — is  that  ci  keep- 
ing a  large  portion  of  its  funds  at  all  times  in  a  conyertiMe 
state.  In  the  Eeport  of  March,  1839,  the  directors  stat&«*^ 
*  Although  a  low  rate  of  interest  prevailed  during  the  last  year, 
the  directors  did  not  allow  the  desire  of  making  large  profits  to 
tempt  them  into  advances  upon  inferior  securities,  or  to  lock  up 
their  funds  in  inconvertible  investments ; — they  feel  assured,  that 
any  departure  from  sound  principles  in  banking,  even  when 
attended  with  immediate  profit,  must  always  result  in  loss  to  the 
proprietors,  and  danger  to  the  establishment.'  Again,  in  the 
Keport  delivered  in  March,  1844,  we  read — 'Throughout  the 
whole  of  last  year  money  was  exceedingly  abundant,  and,  conse^ 
quently,  cheap.  But  although  a  low  value  of  money  affects  most 
severely  those  banks  that  have  the  largest  paid-up  capital,  and 
which  have  been  so  managed  as  to  retain  the  full  command  of 
their  funds,  yet  the  directors  did  not  suffer  the  desire  of  obtaining 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  to  betray  them  into  advances  upon 
doubtful  or  inconvertible  securities.'  In  conformity  with  this 
principle  we  find,  from  the  account  of  assets  and  liabilities 
attached  to  the  Annual  Beports  of  the  directors,  that  the  amount 
invested  in  Government  securities  is  considerably  more  than  the 
whole  capital  of  the  bank.  The  propriety  of  such  a  course  must 
have  been  abundantly  evident  during  the  existence  of  the  bank, 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  so  many  '  pressures '  on  the 
market,  or  so  much  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  money  within  any 
similar  period  in  the  history  of  banking.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  the  directors  spoke  from  their  own  experience,  when  they 
stated  in  their  Report  of  March  1840,  'the  years  1837  and 
1838  were  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  money, 
and  the  year  1839  for  scarcity  and  pressure.'  Neither  of  these 
extremes  is  favourable  to  lai^e  banking  profits  :  a  state  in  which 
money  is  easy  without  being'  abundant  and  valuable  without 
being  scarce,  is  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  both  the  banking 
and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country." 

4.  We  reason  from  example  when  we  point  out  the 
principles  or  conduct  which  have  led  to  misfortune  in 
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other  Banks,  in  order  to  induce  our  own  Bank  to  avoid  a 
mtuilar  course. 

"  Some  banks  have  become  involved  in  difficulties  through  a 
^neral  want  of  system  and  discipline  in  cotlducting  its  affairs. 
This  laxity  shows  itself  in  t^o  ^ays — ^the  absence  of  a  good 
system  of  book-keeping,  and  the  want  of  a  ptcJper  control  over 
its  branches. 

'*We  couid  not  adduce  a  more  striking  illustration  of  this 
observation  than  has  been  furnished  in  the  history  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Commercial  Bank  of  Ireland^  as  relarted  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1837*  The 
following  are  extracts  from  this  evidence.  The  .books  at  the 
head  office  had  not  been  posted  for  four  months.  There  >ere  no 
stock  books,  showing  the  amount  edcb  shareholder  h^  Md  on  his 
sharie.  There  were  no  books  showing  the  amount  ';)rthe  circu- 
lation. An  auditor  states : — *  They  showed  u^  no'  general 
account — ^their  books  were  in  a  perfect  (^aos.'  They  had  no 
account  at  the  head  office  by  which  they  could  chedc  £hy  trans- 
action at  the  branches.  Bills  were  sent  away  to  be  re^isQQunted 
without  any  entry  of  them  being  made  in  the  bank-books.  At 
the  branches  there  was  no  regular  system  of  accounts.  At  no 
one  branch  was  there  a  system  of  accounts  that  formed  an 
adequate  check  upon  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation ;  '  and 
from  one  branch  we  were  told  that  returns  had  not  been  made  to 
the  head  office  for  fourteen  months,  and  from  another  for  six 
weeks,  and  there  was  no  question  about  it  from  the  head  office.'  " 

Conduct  still  more  criminal  is  ascribed  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Royal  British  Bank.  The  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  stated  that  the  following  charges 
had  been  established  against  them : — First,  commencing 
business  before  all  the  shares  were  subscribed  for,  and  thus 
imposing  upon  the  Board  of  Trade.;  making,  declaring, 
and  publishing  false  statements  and  balance-sheets  of  the 
assets,  liabilities,  and  profits  of  the  Bank,  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  the  actual  state  and  position  of  the  afiPairs  of 
the  corporation ;  deoldring  dividends  when  no  profits  had 
been  made,  and  when  great  losses  had  been  incurred  ;  con- 
spiring to  raise  the  price  of  the  shares  of  the  conipany  by 
iUegal  nieans,  and  with  a  criminal  view;  conspiring  to 
obtain  a  supplemental  charter  by  false  representations  and 
&l8e  reports  and  balance-sheets ;  making  repeated  gross 
misapplications  of  the  funds  of  the  Bank ;  by  large  loans 
to  some  of  tbe  directors  and  other  persons  on  terms  of  ther 
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utmost  risk^  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  discretion  vested 
in  the  directors  by  the  charter;  by  embarking  in  a 
hazardous  speculation  quite  foreign  to  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness of  banking  (the  Welsh  mines) ;  'and  lastly,  by  not 
exercising  proper  superintendence  and  control  over  the 
general  manager  in  conducting  the  business  and  affairs  of 
the  company.  All  the  counts  of  this  bill  of  indictment^ 
the  Commissioner  stated,  are  amply  supported  by  evi- 
dence. The  auditors,  too,  in  his  opinion,  neglected  the 
duty  which  they  owed  to  the  proprietors,  of  properly 
examining  and  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  directors,  by 
signing  and  representing  as  correct,  accoimts  which  were 
£illacious,  and  concealing  the  real  financial  state  of  the 
Bank  at  the  time.  The  auditors  were  in  a  situation  to 
know  the  &Isehood  of  that  which  they  had  signed  as  correct, 
but  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  know- 
ledge within  their  power. 

5.  We  reason  from  Example  when  we  adduce  the  par- 
ticular acts  of  other  Joint  Stock  Banks  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  Bank  with  which  we  are  connected  to  adopt 
a  similar  line  of  conduct. 

The  following  Article,  which  I  inserted  in  the  "  Banker's 
Magazine,"  for  January,  1856,  will  supply  an  illustration 
of  this  kind  of  reasoning : — 

"A  BANKING  NOSEGAY. 

"TO  BE  PRESENTED  TO  ALL  BANK  DIRECTOBS  AND  PRIVATE 
BANKERS  ON  NEW  YEAR's  DAY. 

"  (Culled  chiefly  from  the  pages  of  the  *  Bankers'  Magazine.') 

"  1.  The  Bank  op  England. — ^In  the  year  1850,  a  Lihrary 
Association  was  formed  by  the  clerks  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  directors  assigned  three  rooms  within  the  Bank  for  a  Horary, 
a  reading-room,  and  a  lecture-room,  and  ^ave  500/.  towards  the 
funds,  beveral  of  the  directors  individuaOy  presented  also  hand- 
some donations  of  both  money  and  books. 

"2.  The  London  and  Westminster  Bank.— At  the  gene- 
ral meeting  held  in  July,  1855,  the  chairman  announced  that 
Mr.  Oliver  Vile,  who  had  been  above  twenty  years  the  manager  of 
the  Westminster  Branch,  had  retired  from  the  service  of  the 
bank,  and  that,  in  consideration  of  his  zealous  and  valuable  ser- 
vices, the  directors  had  awarded  him  a  pension  of  1,000/.  a  year. 
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*'  3.  The  Lonbon  Joint-Stogk  Bank.— At  the  meeting  held  in 
July,  1840,  the  directors  reported — 'That  the  manager,  Mr. 
Follard,  having  claimed  for  his  nominees  the  1,000  shares  at  par, 
to  which  they  were  entitled  by  his  agreement  when  originally 
engaged,  the  same  had  been  issued  to  them.'  The  report  also 
stateid  that  the  remainder  of  the  shares  had  been  sold  at  a  premium 
of  3/.  each. 

"  4.  The  Union  Bank  op  London. — ^At  the  meeting  of  July, 
1854,  the  directors  announced  the  distribution  of  the  remaining 
shares,  and  then  proceeded  thus — 'The  appropriation  of  the 
reserved  shares  will  leave  794  undisposed  of,  and  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  the  directors  have  long  desired,  of  expressing,  in 
some  substantial  manner,  that  entire  and  cordial  approbation 
which  the  proprietors  have  so  frequently  recorded  of  the  eminent 
services  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Scrimgeoor,  the  general  manager,  as  well 
as  of  other  valuable  officers  of  the  Company.  It  would  be  an 
agreeable  duty  to  the  directors  to  enlarge  upon  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Scrimgeour  has  discharged  nis  arduous  and  most 
responsible  duties:  but  the  present  position  of  the  bank  best 
attests  his  unwearied  zeal  and  tried  ability,  which  have  so  mate- 
rially contributed  to  that  result ;  and  the  directors  feel  assured  of 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  proprietors  in  the  proposition  to 
appropriate  the  residuary  shares  at  par  to  Mr.  Scrimgeour,  as  well 
as  to  Mr.  Barton,  the  assistant  manager  ;  Mr.  Clack,  the  manager 
of  the  Kegent-street  Branch ;  Mr.  Wight,  the  manager  of  the 
Charing-cross  Branch ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Laurie,  the  secretary, 
who  have  each,  in  then:  several  departments,  well  entitled  them- 
selves to*  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  proprietors.'  The 
shares  of  the  Umon  Bank  were  sold  in  the  market  immediately 
after  this  report  at  13f  premium  ex.  dividend.    At  this  price,  the 

Erofit  on  the  above  794  shares  would  be  10,818/.  Ss.,  the  sum  t-o 
e  distributed  to  the  general  manager  and  the  other  principal 
officers  of  the  bank. 

"  5.  The  London  and  County  Bank. — ^The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  directors  to  the  general  meeting, 
held  in  February,  1853  : — '  Your  directors  have  great  gratification 
in  stating  that  their  respected  chairman,  Mr.  John  Sadleir,  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  provident  ^nd,  for  the  relief  of  officers 
who,  from  misfortune,  sicicness,  or  superannuation,  may  become 
incapable  of  providing  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Your 
directors  have  thought  that  the  most  acceptable  return  they  could 
offer  to  Mr.  Sadleir,  would  be  some  general  measure  by  which  the 
provident  fund  might  be  systematic£uly  enlarged  for  the  benefit  of 
the  officers.  They  have  given  to  this  object  their  most  mature 
consideration,  and  have  established  a  graduated  scale  of  guarantee 
among  the  officers,  which  combines  the  advantage  of  mutual  watoh- 
folnesa  and  control  over  their  fidelity  and  good  conduct,  with 
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a  regular  contribation  by  each  officer  to  the  increase  of  tlie  piovi- 
dent  fund.  Your  directors  anticipate  that  the  result  of  this  pha 
will)  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  give  an  extended  and  effifiiieiift 
aid  to  the  benevolent  views  of  the  chairman.' 

**6.  Thb  Bibminohak  Banking  GoMPAinr.^-At  the  general 
meeting,  held  in  Eebmary,  1854,  the  shareholders  res^yed-^ 
*  That  the  sum  of  500/.  be  now  presented  to  Mr.  Beanmcmt  (the 
manager)  from  the  funds  of  the  bank,  as  a  testimony  eminently 
due  to  mm  from  the  proprietors  for  his  past  services.' 

^*  7.  The  Unidit  Bank  op  Liverpool. — At  the  eleventh  umnal 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Liverpool  Union  Bank,  held  <m 
the  5th  Februarv,  184:6,  the  chairman  informed  the  meeting  ^tiial, 
appreciating  highly  the  services  of  the  manager  (Mr.  Lister),  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  bank  fully  justifying  them  in  doing  so,  the 
directors  had  raised  his  salary  to  1,5007.  a  year;  at  whidl  the 
proprietors  present  expressed  their  hearty  concurrence.  And  it 
was  recommended  to  the  directors,  by  the  proprietors  present,  still 
further  to  augment  the  mana^r's  salarv  with  the  increasing  bnsi- 
ness  and  prosperity  of  the  bank.'  'Hie  salary  of  the  manager 
was  subsequently  raised  to  2,000/. ;  and  at  the  meeting  held  hi 
February,  1854,  the  directors  reported  further  that — '  According 
to  the  instructions  of  the  last  annuid  meeting,  the  directors  took 
into  consideration  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Lister,  and  came 
to  the  unanimous  resolution  of  increasing  his  salary  from  1^,000/. 
to  2,500/.  a  year.' 

"  8.  The  Royal  Bank  op  Liverpool. — At  the  general  meet- 
ing, held  in  July,  1855,  the  following  announcement  occurs  in  the 
report : — *  The  directors  considering  the  time  has  arrived  when 
justice  should  be  done  to  the  unweaned  exertions  of  the  manager, 
have,  by  a  resolution  of  the  board,  unanimously  voted  to  him  the 
arrears  of  salary  hitherto  waived  by  him.'  A  correspondent  at 
Liverpool  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  explanation  of  the 
above  paragraph.  When  the  Royal  Bank  stopped  pavment  in  the 
year  1847,  the  salary  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Chaffers,  had  recently 
been  advanced  to  3,000/.  per  annam.  After  the  stoppage,  Idi, 
Chaffers  agreed  to  receive  only  1,500/.  a  year  till  the  capital  had 
been  restored  to  its  former  amount.  It  is  understood  that  this 
has  been  attained  in  the  present  year,  and  the  directors  have  not 
only  raised  the  salary  of  the  manager  to  the  former  amount  of 
3,000/.  a  year,  but  have  also  voted  him  the  arrears  of  the  past 
eight  years,  amounting  to  12,000/. 

"9.  The  Bank  op  Ireland. — ^At  the  eeneral  meeting,  held  in 
December,  1853,  a  proprietor  asked  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  court  of  directors  to  pay  the  income-tax  for  the  officers  of 
the  establishment.  The  govermnr  replied — '  Yes,  it  is  our  intention 
to  do  so. 

"10.  The  F&oyincial  Bank  of  Ireland.— At  the  general 
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meeting  of  shareholders^  held  in  the  year  1846,  the  chairman 
annOnneed  the  retirement  of  the  secretary/  Mr.  James  Marshall, 
npon  a  pension  of  1,000/.  a  year.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Marshall's 
salary  was  1^200/.  a  year,  but  200/.  was  regarded  as  an  equivalent 
for  a  house,  so  he  considered  that  Mr.  Marshall  had  retired  npon 
full  pay* 

"11.  National  Bank  op  Ibelanb. — In  the  report  of  May, 
1855,  the  directors  say: — 'The  directors  have  not  oeen  regard* 
less  of  the  admitted  merits  of  their  officers,  and  in  addition  to  the 
usual  p^odical  increase  to  salaries  of  those  who  havenotyet  reached 
their  maximum,  they  have  thought  it  right  to  acknowledge  their 
2eal  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  bank,  by  paying  S)t  them 
the  income-tax  on  their  salaries.' 

"  12.  Messes.  Jones  Lotd  and  Co. — ^At  the  end  of  the  year 
1845,  the  then  senior'*partner  in  the  firm,  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Lojrd 
(now  Lord  Overstone),  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  chid 
clerk  of  the  bank : — 

"  *  Dear  Mr.  Kirbyr-The  enclosed  draft  for  1,000/.  I  request 
you  will  place  to  the  credit  of  the  **  Clerks'  Christmas  Pund.'^  At 
the  dose  of  the  first  year  since  my  accession  to  the  head  of  this 
concern,  I  am  desirous  of  offering  to  those,  through  whose  asdst* 
ance  I  have  been  enabled  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
some  substantial  proof  of  my  sense  of  their  services,  and  of  the 
interest  which  I  feel  in  all  that  concerns  their  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. The  year  now  closing  has  been  marked  by  some  cireum- 
stances  of  an  accidental  and  temporary  character,  which  have 
tended  to  throw  an  unusual  d^ee  of  labour  and  trouble  on  the 
clerical  department  of  the  office.  Of  the  readiness  with  which 
this  has  been  met  and  overcome,  I  am  very  sensible,  and  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  the  uniform  zeal  and  integrity  with  which  the  general 
duties  of  the  office  are  discharged,  1  beg  that  the  clerks  will  accept 
my  grateful  acknowledgment,  and  that  you  and  they  will  believe 
me  to  be  the  faithful  friend  of  you  alL 

"  *  (Signed)         S.  J.  Lotd. 

"  *Lothbiefy,  December  24itA,  1845.' " 


6.  We  reason  from  Example  when,  from  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  some  investments  made  by  ourselves  or  other 
Bank36rs,  we  determine  in  future  to  avoid  similar  invest- 
inents ;  or,  when  from  the  feet  that  a  bill  vire  have  discounted 
on  a  certain  party  has  not  been  paid  when  due,  we  infer 
that  other  bills  we  hold,  not  yet  due,  will  also  not  be 
paid: — 

"The  bankers  of  Lancashire  usually  keep  the  whole  of  their 
reserves  in  bills  of  exchange.    If  they  have  a  'good  bill  case,' 
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that  Ib,  a  large  amount  of  good  bills  in  their  case,  they  think 
themselves  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency.  Their  objection  to 
Government  securities  is  founded,  first,  upon  the  low  rate  of  inte- 
rest which  they  yield ;  and,  secondly,  the  possibility  of  loss,  from 
fluctuations  in  price.  They  contend,  too,  that  good  bills  of  exchange 
are  more  convertible  than  even  exchequer  bms ;  and,  even  if  not 
convertible,  the  money  comes  back  as  the  bills  fall  due,  and 
thus  the  reserve  is  constantly  replenished. 

"  In  doubtful  cases,  the  banker,  before  discounting  a  bill,  will 
probably  look  through  his  books,  and  satisfy  himself  with  regard 
to  the  allowing  inquiries : — 

^'  What  is  the  character  of  the  customer  ?  This  inquiry  will  be 
answered  from  the  Information  Book.  What  is  the  usual  balance 
of  his  cash  accounts?  This  will  be  answered  by  the  Daily 
Balance  BooL  What  amount  has  he  now  imder  discount  ?  This 
will  be  answered  from  the  Discount  Ledger,  and  will  suggest  other 
inquiries.  Is  that  amount  greater  or  less  than  usual?  What 
proportion  does  that  amount  bear  to  the  average  amount  of  his 
casn  btdsmce  ?  Is  the  amount  chiefly  upon  few  parties,  or  is  it 
divided  among  a  number?  Have  their  bills  been  discounted 
chiefly  upon  the  strength  of  the  customer,  or  upon  the  strength  of 
other  parties  ?  Are  ms  bills  generally  paid  ?  He  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  about  the  other  parties  to  the  bill.  What  is  the 
character  of  the  accepter  in  the  Information  Book  ?  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  transactions  between  tlie  customer  and  the  accepter, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained?  Has  he  bad  any  bills  upon  him 
before,  and  have  they  been  punctually  paid  ?  Are  there  any  bills 
upon  him  now  running,  and  how  soon  will  they  become  due  ?  " 

7.  We  reason  from  example  when  we  attempt  to  justify 
the  Bank  of  England  in  advancing  or  reducing  her  mini- 
mum rate  of  interest,  by  stating  that  under  similar 
circumstances  she  had  on  some  former  occasion  adopted 
the  same  course  : — 

"  The  Bank  of  England,  which,  during  the  recent  shutting  of 
the  Transfer  Banks,  has  made  its  usual  quarterly  advances  on 
stock  at  6^  per  cent.,  gave  notice  this  afternoon  that  the  rate  for 
such  advances  will  now  be  7  per  cent.,  and  that  they  will  be 
limited  to  seven  dajs.  This  movement  was  not  generally  known 
until  after  business  hours,  when  it  caused  consols  to  be  sold  at 
a  further  decline.  It  is,  however,  precisely  similar  in  character  to 
that  adopted  at  the  approach  of  the  dividend  payments  in  January 
last.  Tne  step,  therefore,  might  have  been  anticipated." — Times. 
April  7, 1857. 
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8.  We  reason  from  example  when  wei  describe  the 
praiseworthy  conduct  of  individuals,  in  order  to  induce 
other  parties  to  act  in  a  similar  way. 

I  may  here  transcribe  the  notice  I  wrote  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Dalton,  the  founder  of  the  "  Banker's  Magazine  :" — 

"  The  Dalton  Memorial. — ^The  Committee  appointed  by  the 
friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Dalton  beg  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  the 
Eesolutions  passed  at  a  Meeting,  held  on  the  17th  instant,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Banking  Institute. 

"  Mr.  John  Sparks  Dalton,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years, 
became  a  clerk  in  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  until  his 
death  held  a  confidential  post  in  that  establishment.  He  devoted 
his  evenings  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  in  the  vear  1843 
published  a  smtdl  volume,  entitled  'The  Banker's  Clerk.'  At 
the  commencement  of  1844  he  originated  the  '  Banker's  Maga- 
zine,' and  was  the  Editor  from  that  period  until  his  decease.  For 
some  time  past  he  also  edited  the  Banking  department  of  the 
Atlas  newspaper;  and  his  excellent  tables  and  analysis  of  the 
monthly  circulation  of  notes  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
were  supplied  by  him  to  various  portions  of  the  public  press. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1851  he  projected  the  Banking 
Institute,  and  his  talents  and  energy  contributed  largely  to  its 
formation.  In  many  other  ways  his  knowledge  and  industry  were 
often  useful  to  both  individuals  and  companies  connected  with  the 
Banking  community.  His  engagements  appear  to  have  exceeded 
his  strength,  and  at  the  early  age  of  tlurty-six  his  labours  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  hand  of  death.  He  has  left  a  wife  and 
three  children  to  mourn  their  bereavement,  and  though  his  pru- 
dence has  in  some  measure  provided  for  them,  the  proper  education 
of  his  children  wiU  require  the  assistance  of  his  friends. 

"  Erom  this  summary  of  Mr.  Dalton's  labours,  each  class  will 
be  enabled  to  estimate  the  degree  of  respect  they  should  pay  to 
his  memory.  Private  Bankers,  Bank  Directors,  and  Bank  Mana- 
gers will  learn  that  to  him  they  are  indebted  for  all  the  pleasure 
and  information  which,  for  the  last  nine  years,  they  have  derived 
from  the  perusal  of  the  *  Banker's  Magazine.'  Bwik  Clerks  wiU 
be  reminded  that  one  of  their  own  body,  by  the  cultivation  of  his 
talents,  became  the  public  advocate  of  their  interests,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  support  any  measure  that  tended  to  advance  their 
physical  comfort,  their  professional  knowledge,  or  their  social 
position.  The  Depositors  and  the  Shareholders  in  Banks  will 
acknowledge  their  obligations  to  a  powerful  writer,  who  constantly 
inculcated  a  rigid  adherence  to  those  sound  principles  which  can 
alone  ensure  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  our  Banking  Institutions. 
The  friends  of  literature  will  feel  called  upon  to  honour  the  memory 
of  one  who,  both  by  example  and  precept,  taught  the  art  of  com- 
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Innixig  literaiy  jf^etsores  with  commerciaL  occupations.  While 
men  of  all  classes,  and  especially  those  who  have  families  depen- 
dent upon  their  personal  mcomes,  will  look  with  sadness  on  the 
grave  of  one  who,  characterized  by  talent,  energy,  uprightness, 
And  kindness,  wad  suddenly  snatched  from  the  fiela  of  nonourable 
and  successful  labour,  at  a  time  when  he  had  before  him  opening 
prospects  of  renewed  exetiion  and  more  extended  usefulness. 

'*  These  are  the  parties  to  whom  this  appeal  is  ad^essed.  Its 
object  is  to  raise  a  fund  that  shall  record  tne  respect  entertained 
for  the  services  that  Mr.  Dalton  has  rendered  to  the  Banking  and 
Commercial  interests  of  Society.  A  portion  will  be  applied  to  the 
erection  of  ^  a  plain  monument  over  his  grave,  with  a  suitable 
inscription,'  and  the  remainder  '  to  the  education  of  one  or  more 
of  his  children/  The  extent  to  whidi  these  objects  will  be  carried 
out  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  funds  that  may  be  raised. 
The  Implication  of  the  fund  vrill  be  under  the  management  of  a 
Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  aided  by  the  advice  of 
those  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  consented  to  act  as  treasurers. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  any  member  of  the  Committee^ 
or  may  oe  paid  into  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  to  the 
credit  of  the  *  Dalton  Mbmobial  Fund/" 

9.  We  reason  from  example  when  wo  present  private 
or  public  testimonials  to  individuals  to  commemorate 
their  exertions  in  favour  of  the  Banking  Institutions  of 
the  country.  The  reasoning  implied  in  such  testimonials 
is  this : — ^You  see  the  honour  which  is  acquired  by  pro- 
moting the  public  good ;  if  you  have  equal  talents,  and 
are  in  a  similar  position  as  the  party  whose  exertions  are 
here  commemorated,  go  and  do  likewise,  and  you  may 
obtain  similar  honour.  We  take  the  following  article,  in 
illustration  of  this  kind  of  reasoning,  from  the  "  Banker's 
Magazine,"  of  1846  ; — 

**  On  Monday,  the  2d  March  ult.,  a  number  of  the  country 
Joint  Stock  Bsuiks  presented  to  Mr.  Gilbart  a  service  of  plate, 
bearing  the  following  inscription,  which  expresses  the  objects  of 
the  presentation. 

"  ^  Presented  by  the  Joint  Stock  Banking  Companies  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  to  James  William  Gilbart,  Esquire,  the  first 
Manager  of  the  first  Joint  Stock  Bank  estabUshed  in  London,  in 
testimony  of  their  respect  and  esteem  for  his  character  and 
abilities,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  the  important  services  he  has 
rendered  by  his  writings  and  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Joint  Sto^ 
Banking/ 
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^'  The  plate  was  acootnpanied  by  lSkt  fcAloming  address  >^ 

^'To  James  William  Gilbart;^  Esq.,  Generu  Manager  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

^''Sir, — ^A  committee  of  Joint  Stock  Banks  having  been 
appointed  in  August,  1844,  to  devise  some  means  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  their  sense  of  obligation  for  jonr  invaluable  services  in 
the  cause  of  sound  public  banking  establishments,  I  have  th6 
honour  to  inform  you,  that  they  have  selected  for  presentation  to 
you,  a  silver  ^pergne  tea  service  and  salver. 

** '  These  articles  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  handing  to  yon, 
respectfully  begging  your  acceptance  of  them,  as  a  token,  however 
inadequate,  of  the  appreciation  in  which  your  efforts  and  services 
in  this  important  field  of  labour  has  been  held. 

"  *  Your  time  and  talents  have  been  energetically  and  success- 
fully applied,  not  only  in  negotiations  with  the  Government, 
during  the  progress  of  the  recent  currency  measures  through 
Parliament,  but  on  every  occasion  where  you  could  render  service 
in  consolidating  the  foundations,  or  giving  free  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  the  legitimate  functions  of  sound  banking  establish- 
ments. 

"'Your  literary  labours  on  the  subject  of  banking  and  the  cur- 
rency are  too  well  known  and  too  justly  appreciated  to  require 
fortner  comment ;  and  your  published  evidence  before  successive 
committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  clear,  practical,  and  mas- 
terly as  it  is,  presents  a  most  useful  and  applicable  mass  of 
Imo^edge  to  all  interested  in  banking  affairs. 

" '  In  conclusion,  the  committee  beg  to  express  their  warmest 
acknowledgment  and  gratitude  to  you  for  your  services  to  Joint 
Stock  Banks,  and  baiucing  generally,  upon  the  proper  foundation 
and  conduct  of  which,  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  public  are 
so  largely  dependent. 

**'With  every  feeling  of  respect,  and  sincere  wishes  for  your 
health  and  happiness, 

^ '  I  have  Ute  honour  to  remain, 

"  *  (On  behalf  of  the  committee  and  subscribers) 

"  *  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  *  Charles  Brown,  Chairman. 
"  *  February,  1846.' " 

10.  We  sometimes  argue  erroneously  from  examples. 
Such  is  the  case  when  one  deviation  from  sound  pnnciple 
is  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  making  another. 
"You  advanced  money  on  dead  security  to  Mr.  A. 
Then  why  not  do  the  same  to  Mr.  B.  1"  "You  have 
taken  one  clerk  who  is  in  bad  health,  or  is  hard  of 
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hearing,  or  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech ;  then  why 
refuse  to  take  another  who  has  a  similar  defect  ?  "  "1 
know  you  have  allowed  Mr.  A.  to  overdraw  his  account 
to  a  large  amount ;  then  why  not  let  me  do  the  same 
thing?'*  "A  few  days  ago  you  advanced  100,000^.  to  a 
railway,  and  now  you  refuse  to  advance  50,000^.  to  a 
railway  of  greater  credit." 

This  reasoning  may  be  erroneous  in  two  ways.  If,  in 
the  example  adduced,  the  advance  was  an  imprudent  one, 
in  being  made  to  a  railway  unworthy  of  credit,  it  is  no 
reason  for  making  advance  to  another  railway  somewhat 
less  unworthy.  Every  case  should  be  discussed  upon 
its  own  merits,  and  not  by  comparison  with  another  ad- 
vance of  acknowledged  imprudence.  One  unwise  act  can- 
not be  fairly  adduced  as  a  reason  for  committing  another. 
Again,  the  advance  of  100,000^.  made  in  the  former  case 
may  be  as  large  an  amount  as  the  Bank,  with  a  due  regard 
to  its  financial  position,  ought  to  invest  on  that  kind  of 
security.  In  this  case  the  former  advance,  so  fer 
from  being  a  reason  for  making  another  advance  of  the 
same  kind,  would  be  a  reason  for  not  making  it,  however 
superior  may  be  the  character  of  the  railway. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  argue  erroneously,  when  we 
refuse  to  engage  in  one  transaction,  not  because  that  one 
would  be  objectionable,  but  because  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  engage  in  a  very  large  number  of  similar  transactions. 
'*  We  may  have  a  hundred  applications  to  do  the  same 
thing.  Now  it  would  be  imprudent  to  do  it  a  hundred 
times,  therefore  it  would  be  imprudent  to  do  it  once." 

11.  Under  the  head  of  Reasoning  from  Examples  we  may 
place  the  Doctrine  of  Probability.  This  doctrine  is 
founded  on  the  principle  that  the  future  will  resemble  the 
past.  If,  then,  an  event  has  occurred  once,  it  is  possible 
that,  under  similar  circiunstances,  it  may  occur  again.  If 
it  has  occurred  two  or  three  times,  possibility  may  be  in- 
creased to  probability,  and  this  probability  will  be  in- 
creased by  every  additional  occurrence  of  the  event.  But 
this  probability  may  be  diminished  or  totally  destroyed 
by  the  occurrence  of  opposite  events ;  and  then  we  shall 
have  to  calculate  the  probability,  not  merely  from  the 
number,  but  also  from  the  character   of  these   events. 
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ThuS)  if  a  banker  holds  a  dozen  bills  upon  a  party,  and 
ten  should  be  punctually  paid,  and  the  eleventh  should 
not  be  paid,  the  probability  of  the  twelfth  being  paid  is 
not  as  ten  to  one ;  for  the  non-payment  of  the  eleventh 
will  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  evidence  from  the 
payment  of  the  previous  ten.  'So  in  regard  to  moral 
principles ;  one  act  of  fraud  will  more  than  counterbalance 
twenty  acts  of  uprightness,  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
character  of  the  individual.  So  if  a  tradesman  has  &iled 
three  times  before,  and  two  of  these  feiilures  are  fraudulent, 
this  will  not  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  there  are  only 
two  chances  to  one  that  his  fourth  failure  is  dishonest.  If 
a  customer  borrows  money  of  his  banker^  and  for  six  times 
is  punctual  in  repayment  of  the  loans,  but  fails  on  the 
seventh,  his  banker  will  not  readily  trust  him  again  upon 
the  ground  that  there  are  six  chances  to  one  that  the  next 
loan  will  be  punctually  paid.  Something,  however,  will 
depend  upon  the  order  in  which  the  failure  of  his  promise 
occurred ;  for  if  the  party  felled  in  his  first  promise,  but 
was  punctual  in  the  subsequent  six,  then  the  case  will  be 
different,  as  fex  as  regards  the  confidence  of  his  banker. 
These  failures  are,  in  feet,  considered  as  indications  of  the 
present  character  or  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
party,  and  the  influence  they  will  have  in  forming  our 
judgment  of  his  future  conduct  will  depend  upon  the 
number  of  times  they  have  occurred,  the  character  of  the 
failures  themselves^  and  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  transactions  took  place. 

Sometimes  we  are  called  upon  to  judge  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  future  events,  when  the  past  does  not  furnish 
us  with  any  examples  precisely  applicable  to  the  case  be- 
fore us.  Here  we  form  our  judgment  from  analogy  and 
comparison,  from  the  principles  and  feelings  of  human 
nature,  and  from  the  general  course  of  events.  And  as  in 
these  cases  we  have  often  but  slender  evidence  on  either 
side,  or  perhaps  evidence  equally  strong  on  both  sides,  we 
must  expect  that  our  anticipations  will  sometimes  not  be 
realized. 

Among  subjects  of  this  class  may  be  placed  the  future 
prices  of  the  funds,  the  degree  of  success  that  may  attend 
new  banks  or  other  pubHo  institutions,  and  the  future 
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induct  of  bank  directors  or  othef  ptibKo  bodies.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  uncertainty  ocoiirrdd  in  thd  Eea^ 
scmngs  of  the  City  Article  of  th^  Globis  newspaper  on  the 
2d  April,  1857.     At  12  o'clock  it  Wrrted  thus  :— 

''The  Money  Market  continues  in  a  tightened  condition,  and 
the  demand  is  maintained  at  firmer  rates.  The  arrivals  of  specie 
now  announced  will,  however,  have  the  effect  of  supplying  the 
demand  for  the  Continent,  and  will  also  probably  assist  to  recmii 
the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  vaults  of  Threadneedle-street.  If  this 
should  not  prove  the  case,  the  circumstance  of  further  remittances 
being  on  the  way  will  create  confidence  and  lessen  the  apprehen* 
sion  which  would  otherwise  be  entertained  with  respect  to  a 
further  upWard  movement  by  the  bank  authorities.  Notwithr 
iSitandhi^  reports  have  been  circulated  with  regard  to  an  augment- 
ation of  the  terms,  it  is  not  supposed  the  directors  wUl  resort  to 
more  stringent  measures,  but  that  they  will  wait  to  ascertain  the 
destination  of  the  present  supplies  of  specie.  It  is  expected  that 
the  bullion  receipts  are  now  likely  to  increase,  and,  having  sur- 
mounted the  difaculties  of  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  future  are  considered  more  encouraging.'* 

At  2  o'clock  it  writes  thus  :— 

"  The  conimercial  public  have  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
resolution  just  adopted  by  the  Bank  directors  for  raising  the 
minimum  from  6  to  6^  per  cent,  for  aU  descriptions  of  paper. 
This  alteration  applies  to  loans  on  stock  as  well  as  discounts. 
Although  the  measure  was  in  some  degree  apprehended,  and  a 
larger  number  of  persons  congregated  near  the  Bank  'parlour'  to 
hear  the  result  of  the  deliberations,  which  were  of  a  protracted 
nature,  an  advance  was  not  generally  anticipated.  The  result, 
however,  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  precise  opinion 
of  what  is  passing  within  the  precincts  ot  the  Bsmk." 

In  regard  to  the  following  points,  also,  we  might  hare 
been  deceived  in  judging  of  probabilities. 

It  might  have  appeared  probable  that  were  a  banker 
to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  engage  to  repay  it 
upon  demand,  he  would  be  obliged  to  retain  the  whole 
sum  in  his  till  that  he  might  at  all  times  be  able  to  com- 
ply with  the  demand. — It  might  have  appeared  probable 
that  were  he  to  receive  numerous  sums  of  money  fix)m 
various  persons,  with  an  engagement  to  repay  those  Sums 
in  any  quantities  they  might  require,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  charge  them  for  conducting  the  operationa.-^It 
might  have  appeared  probable  that  were  he  to  receive 
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yarioiiB  sums  of  mc^aey  from  numerous  individuals,  eaoh 
of  whom  might  draw  out  the  whole  of  his  deposits  wheur 
Qver  he  pleased,  that  the  average  amount  of  the  deposits 
in  the  banker  s  han,ds  would  be  subject,  from  day  to  da]^, 
to  Y&ty  great  fluctuations. — ^It  might  have  appeared  pror 
bable  that  thovgh  Joint-Stock  Banks  were  excluded  froia 
the  clearing  house  when  they  were  young  and  small 
establishments,  yet  they  would  be  admitted  when  they 
should  become  powerful  and  prosperous  Banks,  and  that 
the  admission  would  take  place  in  less  than  twenty  years 
after  their  establishment. — It  might  have  appeared  pro- 
bable that  when  Joint-Stock  Banks  should  be  established 
in  London,  that  all  the  country  Joint-Stock  Banks  would 
employ  them  as  their  London  agemts. — It  might  have 
appeared  probable  that  when  the  Bank  of  England  was 
divided  into  the  Banking  and  the  Issue  departm^its,  the 
latter  to  be'  "  a  self-acting  machine,"  the  dQrectors  would 
no  longer  be  held  answerable  for  the  regulation  of  tlie 
currency. — It  might  have  appeared  probable  that  aiW 
-^e  Act  of  1844  had  been  suspended  in  1847,  the  advo^ 
cates  of  that  measure  woidd  acknowledge  that  it  had 
£Eiiled  to  accomplish  its  purpose. — It  might  have  appeared 
probable  that  after  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  that  have 
been  written  on  the  currency,  the  public  would  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  subject  than  they  were  before 
these  books  and  pamphlets  were  published. — It  might 
have  appeared  probable  that  both  private  and  Joint-Stock 
Banks  would  profit  by  experience,  and  avoid  those 
measures  by  which  other  Banks  had  been  ruined^ 

We  may  observe  that  the  Doctrine  of  Probabilities,  op, 
as  it  is  called,  the  Doctrine  of  Chances,  as  taught  in  the 
science  of  matiiematics,  is  not  applicable  to  banking.  A 
banker  cannot  take  the  number  of  bills  he  discoimted  last 
year,  observe  how  many  were  punctually  paid,  and  how 
many  were  dishonoured,  and  from  this  proportion  ciJcu- 
late  the  probability  of  punctual  payment  with  re^d  to 
the  bills  offered  to  him  for  discount  in  the  present  or 
any  fiiture  year.  Probability  in  banking  is  not  the  balance 
o£  numbers,  but  the  balance  of  arguments,  and  arises  from 
A  tsouBideration  of  aQ  the  droumstanoes  oiea/ok  individual 
«a8e»    But  time  and  numbevare  ««Bietimes  isk-efraofitaaoes 
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inoimted  the  ^iS'^Wllj'^  or  more  tilings 

jiccla  of  tlie  Eutore  m/J  j  J  ^  out  when  there  « 

At  3  o'dook  Iv/i'  J  then  a  oompariaon ;  aui 

"The  coH^MB/  -  things  together,  not  to  dis- 

reaolution  jort-.j'/l  .d,  but  wherein  they  diffijr,  and  we 

minimum  "omy  upon  the  difference  or  contrast.     In 

This  alteratiwf'  ^jj^j  ^^    jj^ve  copied    from    our  own 

Although  tti/       jj^^g    noticed— 1.    The    Analogy    between 

b  M  the™      J   ^"^''^  Companies   aa  to  their  Moral  Ee- 

luturt.k'     •■!'  ^-  ■*  Comparison  between  the  Pressures  of 

howoTBT  jff  1836  and  1839;    3.  A  Contraet  between  the 

ot  whi'^tion  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  that  of  the  Country 

I' J«8  ;  i-  -A-  Comparison  between  the  Country  Bankers 

btf  ^0e  Bntnohes  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  5.  A  Compa- 

fL  between  Branch  Banks  and  Independent  Banks ;  G. 

t   foomparison  between  Cash  Credits  and  Bills  of  Esohai^ ; 

f  A  Comparison  between  EngUsh  and  American  Banking ; 

i  The  oomparatiTe  Effects  of  the  Banking  laws  of  1844 

(od  1845  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

In  the  farther  application  of  Owee  principtes  to  the  art 
and  the  sdenoe  of  banking,  we  begin  with  analogy.  At 
the  same  lime,  we  may  owerre  that,  in  ordinary  oonver- 
aation,  tlw  void  imlMT  !•  lu^  ^^  ^  ^'*^  extenaire  eensa 
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employed  it^  and  inoludee  the  general 

that  to  reason  from  analogy  is  to  reason 

'rom  its  resemblance  to  another.     The 

^  *^es  of  the  thing  with  which  the  com- 

^^  t  a  question  of  dispute.     Like  the 

^-•^^  Enthymem,  they  are  believed  or 

/^       'V  V  question  is,  how  far  the  second 

y^fU'         "i^-  ^  the  first,  and  whether  it  is 

A^,^*^^        -'^  ^rranfc  the  same  conclusion 

^1  '^    -^  ^  justly  drawn  from  the 

r/.   v\*-tf  "^     *^  'Ple>  w©  make  the  fol- 

L  '^'^^\."^^^]^  "Philosophy   of  Joint- 

A>  '^  ^   * 

^i^  .op  of  a  grocer  in  order  to  make 

f^  payment  the  note  of  some  distant 

and  01  the  person  himself  the  ^cer 

^uld  entertain  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of 

.  the  latter,  if,  simply  because  the  stranger  had 

oi  a  gentleman,  and  spoke  like  a  man  of  sense  and 

.le  gave  him  value  for  the  note.    In  like  manner,  if  a 

,>r  had  a  bill  presented  to  him  for  discount,  which  is  virtually 

getting  him  with  a  document  to  be  exchanged  for  the  mer- 

t'f^^^ise — money — in  which  he   deals,  and  although  he  knew 

tbii^ff  of  the  parties  by  whom  the  bill  was  drawn  and  accepted, 

^^t  because  the  person  presenting  it  had  the  air  and  manners  of  a 

^^ntleman,  or  even  because  he  looked  like  an  honest  man,  he  was 

^  duced  to'  advance  money  on  the  bill,  we  should  reasonably  con- 

Sder  him  a  weak  banker. ' 

In  this  quotation  it  is  assumed  to  be  true,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  grocer  would  be  imprudent.  It  is  stated 
Jhftt  the  conduct  of  the  banker  would  be  analogous  to 
♦hat  of  the  grocer  ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  con- 
^^t  of  the  banker  would  also  be  imprudent. 

In  the  year  1855,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir 
George  Comewall  Lewis)  proposed  to  lay  a  penny  stamp 
t)on  every  cheque  drawn  on  a  banker.  One  argument 
^Iployed  by  the  joint-stock  bankers  against  this  tax  was 
ihsit  it  would  cause  a  great  number  of  small  accounts  to 
be  closed,  and  the  parties,  instead  of  keeping  their  money 
at  their  banker^s,  would  keep  their  money  in  their  own 
houses,  and  consequently  a  larger  amount  of  coin  or  notes 
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that  enter  into  the  calculation.  In  reply  to  an  enquiry 
about  his  customer,  a  banker  may  reply, "  He  has  kept  an 
account  with  us  for  a  long  time,  and  has  always  been 
regular.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  will  continae 
to  be  regular."  When  a  bill  is  offered  him  for  discount, 
he  may  say  or  think,  *'  1  have  discounted  several  bills  on 
this  man,  and  they  have  always  been  punctually  paid ;  it 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  bill  will  also  be  paid." 


SECTION  IL 

EBASONINQ  FBOM  ANALOGY,   COMPARISON,   AND   00NTBA8T 

APPLIED   TO  BANKING. 

We  have  stated,  at  page  137,  that  Analogy  means  resem- 
blance— that  to  reason  from  analogy  is  to  reason  about 
one  thing  from  its  resemblance  to  another  thing ;  that  an 
analogy  means  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  things 
which  in  other  respects  are  different ;  but  when  there  are 
several  points  of  agreement,  it  is  then  a  comparison ;  and 
that  sometimes  we  compare  things  together,  not  to  dis- 
cover wherein  they  agree,  but  wherein  they  differ,  and  we 
rest  our  argument  upon  the  difference  or  contrast.     In 
the    illustrations  that  we    have  copied    from   our  own 
writings,    we    have    noticed — 1.   The   Analogy    between 
Nations  and  Public  Companies  as  to  their  Moral  Be- 
sponsibility ;  2.  A  Comparison  between  the  Pressures  of 
the  years  1836  and  1839 ;    3.  A  Contrast  between  the 
Circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  that  of  the  Country 
Bankers  ;  4.  A  Comparison  between  the  Country  Bankers 
and  the  Branches  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  5.  A  Compa- 
rison between  Branch  Banks  and  Independent  Banks ;  6. 
A  Comparison  between  Cash  Credits  and  Bills  of  Exchange ; 

7.  A  Comparison  between  English  and  American  Banking ; 

8.  The  ooibparative  Effects  of  the  Banking  Laws  of  1844 
and  1845  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

In  the  farther  applicatioil  of  these  principles  to  the  art 
and  the  science  of  banking,  we  begin  with  analogy.  At 
the  same  Ume^  we  may  (merve  ihB,t,  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation,  the  irord  "irntoylff  ^i^ed  in  a  more  extensive  sense 
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than  we  have  here  employed  it,  and  includes  the  general 
idea  of  comparison. 

We  have  said  that  to  reason  from  analogy  is  to  reason 
about  one  thing  from  its  resemblance  to  another.  The 
existence  and  attributes  of  the  thing  with  which  the  com- 
parison is  made  are  not  a  question  of  dispute.  Like  the 
implied  proposition  in  an  Enthymem,  they  are  believed  or 
admitted  to  be  true.  The  only  question  is, how  for  the  second 
thing  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  first,  and  whether  it  is 
such  a  resemblance  as  will  warrant  the  same  conclusion 
from  the  second  which  you  have  justly  drawn  from  the 
€ii*st.  In  illustration  of  this  principle,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Mr.  BeU's  Philosophy  of  Joint- 
Stock  Banking : — 

''If  a  person  went  into  the  shop  of  a  grocer  in  order  to  make 
a  purchase,  and  presented  in  payment  the  note  of  some  distant 
country  bank,  ot  which  and  oi  the  person  himself  the  grocer 
knew  nothing,  we  would  entertain  a  very  indifferent  opimon  of 
the  judgment  of  the  latter,  if,  simply  because  the  stranger  had 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  spoke  like  a  man  of  sense  and 
honour,  he  gave  him  value  for  the  note.  In  like  manner,  if  a 
banker  had  a  bill  presented  to  him  for  discount,  which  is  virtually 
presenting  him  with  a  document  to  be  exchan^d  for  the  mer- 
chandise— money — in  which  he  deals,  and  although  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  parties  by  whom  the  bill  was  drawn  and  accepted, 
yet  because  the  person  presenting  it  had  the  air  and  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  or  even  because  he  looked  hke  an  honest  man,  he  was 
induced  to  advance  money  on  the  bill,  we  should  reasonably  con- 
sider him  a  weak  banker. 

In  this  quotation  it  is  assumed  to  be  true,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  grocer  would  be  imprudent.  It  is  stated 
that  the  conduct  of  the  banker  would  be  analogous  to 
that  of  the  grocer ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  banker  would  also  be  imprudent. 

In  the  year  1855,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir 
George  Comewall  Lewis)  proposed  to  lay  a  penny  stamp 
upon  every  cheque  drawn  on  a  banker.  One  argument 
employed  by  the  joint-stock  bankers  against  this  tax  was 
that  it  would  cause  a  great  number  of  small  accounts  to 
be  closed,  and  the  parties,  instead  of  keeping  their  money 
at  their  banker^s,  would  keep  their  money  in  their  own 
houses,  and  consequently  a  larger  amount  of  coin  or  notes 
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would  be  required  to  carry  on  the  trade  and  commeroe  of 
the  country.     This  argument  might  have  b^en  illueftn^ted 
and  enforced  by  a  reference  to  the  Savings'  Banks.    These 
banks  hold  a  great  number  of  depositi^  indiyidually  mnfLli^ 
but  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a*  large  sum,  whicb  is 
rendered  available  for  public  purposes.     Let  us  suppose 
that  one-third  of  these  deposits  were  to  be  withdrawn,  not 
to  be  invested  elsewhere,  but  to  be  hoarded  in  the  cup- 
boards of  the  depositors.     Here,  then,  would  be  an  inome- 
diate  demand  for  gold  or  bank  notes  to  the  extent  of 
ten  millions.     This  sum  must  have  been  found  by  the 
Government,  and  the  demand  for  this  large  amount  of 
ourrency  would  have  affected  the  Bank  of  England.   Now, 
the  joint-stock  banks  have  many  accounts,  the  balances  of 
which  individually  are  not  larger  than  the  maximum  of  a 
savings'  bank  deposit.     If  any  considerable  amount  of 
these  deposits  were  withdrawn,  the  effect  would  be  the 
same  as  the  withdrawal  and  locking  up  of  deposits  from 
the  savings'  banks.     For  although  the  parties  would  be 
continually  receiving  and  paying  away  money,  yet  the 
average  amount  retained  in  their  own  hands  would,  of 
course,  be  the  same  as  the  average  balance  they  had  pre- 
viously kept  with  their  bankers. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Bank  Charter  Com- 
mittee have  given  opinions  in  favour  of  requiring  banks 
of  issue  to  give  Government  security  for  the  amount  of 
their  issues.  The  following  objection  to  this  arrangement 
is  an  argument  from  analogy,  and  it  may  be  directed 
against  all  similar  arrangements. 

When  a  merchant  &iils,  we  often  find  in  his  balance  that 
a  certain  amount  of  debts  is  secured,  and  another  amount 
of  debts  is  imsecured.  In  proportion  as  the  secured  debts 
are  large,  in  such  proportion  the  dividend  he  can  pay  on 
the  unsecured  debts  is  smalL  And  we  find  that  com  mer- 
chants, colonial  brokers,  and  others,  who  can  readily 
transfer  their  property  by  means  of  dock  warrants,  usuaUy 
pay  a  bad  dividend  to  their  general  creditors.  They  had 
previously  borrowed  money  on  their  warrants,  and  the 
holders  of  these  warrants  getting  paid  in  fall,  there  is  but 
little  left  for  the  holders  of  their  bills,  or  for  any  other 
parties  to  whom  they  are  indebted. 
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Now,  is  there  not  an  analogy  between  those  parties  who 
give  security  to  particular  classes  of  their  creditors,  and 
those  banks  who  give  Government  security  for  certain 
classes  of  their  liabilities  ?  The  Bank  of  England  gives 
security  for  the  amount  of  their  notes  ;  the  Bank  of  London 
have  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Works  Government  secu- 
rity for  the  funds  that  may  be  lodged  with  them  as  their 
treasurers ;  and  we  have  heard  of  other  joint-stock  banks 
adopting  similar  proceedings.  When  it  was  proposed 
some  years  ago,  that  country  banks  of  issue  should  give 
security  for  their  notes,  it  w£ls  objected  that,  in  cases  of 
failure  of  the  bank,  the  holders  of  the  notes  would  then 
be  paid  in  full,  and  the  depositors  might  get  nothing. 
May  not  the  same  effect  take  place  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  those  banks  that  give  Government  security  for  certain 
classes  of  their  deposits  ? 

W*^  reason  erroneously  from  analogy  when  the  facts  of 
the  first  case  or  of  the  second  case  are  not  correctly  stated, 
or  when  there  is  no  analogy  or  a  mere  verbal  analogy  be- 
tween them,  or  when  the  analogy  is  not  such  as  to  warrant 
the  kind  of  conclusion  which  has  been  inferred.  The  fol- 
lowing are  examples  in  which  the  analogy  or  the  want  of 
analogy  does  not  warrant  the  inference. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  London  joint-stock  banks 
should,  like  the  banks  of  Scotland,  have  a  large  paid-up 
capital,  in  proportion  to  their  liabilities ;  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  issue  notes. 

This  young  man  should  be  appointed  a  clerk  in  the 
bank,  in  preference  to  the  other  candidate,  who  is  better 
qualified ;  for  his  father  is  dead,  and  his  mother  has  a  large 
family. 

This  reckless  speculator,  by  whom  thousands  of  honest 
people  have  been  ruined,  is  not  morally  so  great  a  criminal 
as  he  who  has  just  picked  your  pocket  of  a  handkerchief; 
for  one  has  committed  felony,  the  other  has  not. 

It  is  not  so  great  a  crime  to  defraud  a  joint-stock  bank 
as  it  is  to  defraud  a  private  bank ;  as  the  loss  falls  on  a 
greater  number  of  partners. 

Comparison. 

Comparison  is  the  basis  of  all  our  reasonings.    An  idea, 

s 
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or  a  conception,  is  a  representation  of  a  thing  in  ihe  mind. 
To  ascertain  if  we  have  a  correct  idea  of  anything,  we 
compare  the  idea  with  the  thing.     If  they  correspond, 
then  we  say,  we  have  a  correct  idea  of  the   thing — 
otherwise  our  idea  is  incorrect.     Then  we  compare  our 
ideas  with  the  words  employed  to  denote  those  ideas,  and 
we  call  these  words  correct  or  incorrect,  clear  or  obscure, 
definite  or  indefinite,  certain  or  ambiguous,  according  as 
they  correspond  with  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  ex- 
press.    If  we  wish  to  give  a  logical  definition  of  anything, 
we  compare  it  with  other  things.     We  observe  wherein  it 
agrees  with  those  other  things,  and  we  call  that  the  genus ; 
we  observe  wherein  it  differs,  and  we  call  tliat  the  differ- 
ence ;  and  by  joining  the  genus  to  the  difference,  we  form 
the  definition.     (See  pp.  22,  250.)     So  in  propositions,  we 
compare  the  subject  with  the  predicate.     If  they  agree, 
we  form  an  affirmative  proposition ;  if  they  disagree,  our 
proposition  will   be    negative.      Again,  in   framing   om- 
syllogism,  we  compare  two  propositions — the  major  and 
the  minor.     If  they  agree,  our  conclusion  will  be  affirm- 
ative j  if  they  disagree,  our  conclusion  will  be  negative. 
(See  page  50,  263.)      Arguments  which  are  not  in  the 
syllogistic  form,  are  equally  founded  on  comparison.     "  As 
this  bank  was  badly  managed,  it  has  stopped  payment." 
Here,  in  technical  language,  the  ideas  of  "  badly  managed** 
and  of  "stopping  payment"  are  said  to  agree,  and  the 
conclusion  asserts  this  agreement. 

But  when  we  employ  the  word  comparison  to  denote  a 
principle  of  reasoning,  we  do  not  use  the  word  in  this 
technical  sense.  In  popular  acceptation,  the  word  com- 
parison means  to  put  two  things  side  by  side,  and  see 
wherein  they  resemble  each  other,  and  wherein  they  differ. 
The  operation  is  similar  to  that  of  making  a  formal  logical 
definition,  except  that  in  the  definition  we  inquire  only 
into  the  one  main  thing  in  which  they  agree,  and  the  one 
main  thing  in  which  they  difter.  In  comparison  we 
notice  all  the  agreements  and  all  the  differences,  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  point  we  wish  to  prove. 

There  are  many  cases  in  practical  banking  in  which  we 
have  occasion  to  reason  by  comparison.  When  a  banker 
deliberates  whether  he  will  keep  his  reserve  in  Government 
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stock,  exchequer  bills,  commercial  bills,  or  any  other  kind 
of  investment,  he  necessarily  makes  a  comparison  between 
these  different  investments ;  and  he  inquires  which  will 
yield  the  highest  interest,  which  is  most  secure  against 
loss,  and  which  can  most  readily  be  turned  into  money,  in 
case  he  should  require  it.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing these  inquiries  individually,  but  there  is  often  embar- 
rassment in  deciding  which  of  the  modes  of  investment, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  is  most 
desirable  to  adopt  at  that  precise  time. 

When  a  new  bank  is  about  to  be  established,  it  is  usual 
to  compare  the  different  banks  in  operation  in  other  places, 
in  order  to  ascertain  which  of  their  principles  are  adapted 
to  the  locality  of  the  bank  about  to  be  formed.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example  of  this  : — 

"At  the  time  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  was  an- 
nounced, it  was  contended  by  the  advocates  of  the  previous  sys- 
tem, that  the  principles  oi  joint-stock  banking  were  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  population  of  London. 
Had  the  founders  of  this  bank  possessed  zeal  without  discretion, 
they  would  probably  have  disregarded  the  peculiarities  of  the 
field  of  their  operations,  and  have  adopted  entirely  the  system  of 
banking  so  lonff  acted  upon  in  Scotland.  They  seem,  however,  to 
have  combined  the  enlightened  views  of  statesmen  with  the 
caution  and  practical  knowledge  of  men  of  business.  Hence, 
they  followed  or  discarded  the  principles  of  Scotch  banking  ac- 
cording as  they  found  them  adapted,  or  otherwise,  to  the  local 
circumstances  of  the  London  population." 

"A  further  attempt  was  made  to  popularize  the  system  of 
banking  in  London,  b^  allowing  interest  upon  small  sums  of 
money  lodged  on  deposit  receipts.  All  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committees  of  1826  had  borne  testi- 
mony as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  system  in  Scotland.  And 
although  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  not  being  a  bank 
of  issue,  could  not  regard  these  small  deposits  as  an  instrument 
of  increasing  its  circulation  of  notes,  yet  it  was  thought  that  the 
system  might  be  rendered  a  source  of  profit  to  the  bank,  and  cer- 
tainly an  advantage  to  the  community.  The  savings'  banks  could 
receive  no  more  than  30/.  from  a  depositor  in  each  year,  and  only 
150/.  in  the  whole.  Those  parties  who  had  further  sums  they 
wished  to  deposit  in  a  place  of  security  upon  the  principle  of 
receiving  interest  on  the  sums  tlms  lodged,  were  provided  Mrith 
such  aplace  in  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  Sums  from 
10/.  to  1,000/.  are  received  on  deposit,  and  interest  allowed  at  a 

s2 
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known  rate,  and  they  are  at  all  times  repayable  upon  demand 
without  notice. 

"  The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  have  not  adopted  the 
system  of  cash  credits,  as  practised  in  Scotland.  These  credits 
are  valued  by  tlie  Scotch  banks  chiefly  as  an  instrument  for  the 
issue  of  their  notes ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  sys- 
tem can  be  rendered  a  source  of  profit  to  a  non-issuing  bank  with- 
out imposing  heavy  charges  in  the  form  of  interest  and  commission 
upon  the  customers." 

The  adoption  of  public  measures  may  also  be  decided 
upon  the  principle  of  comparison.  For  example,  it  may 
be  inquired  whether,  in  time  of  war,  it  is  better  to  raise 
the  supplies  by  way  of  loan,  Or  by  means  of  increased 
taxation.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  raising  extraordinary 
supplies  by  loans  rather  than  by  increased  taxation,  are 
the  following: — 1.  Larger  sums  can  be  raised  by  loans 
than  by  taxation. — 2.  They  can  be  raised  in  less  time,  so 
as  to  meet  a  sudden  demand. — 3.  They  cause  less  pressure 
on  the  comforts  of  the  people. — 4.  They  produce  less 
injury  to  the  trading  and  commercial  community.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  stated  that  loans  are  an  encourage- 
ment to  Government  to  be  extravagant,  and  are  a  tax  upon 
posterity. 

Again,  it  may  be  inquired  whether  it  is  better  to  raise 
a  loan  on  3  per  cent,  consols,  or  at  5  per  cent.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  borrowii)g  money  on  3  per  cent. 
consols  rather  than  on  5  per  cent,  are,  that  the  annual 
charge  is  less,  and  that  the  loan  is  more  readily  taken,  as 
consols  are  always  saleable.  The  objection  to  borrowing 
money  in  consols  is,  that  the  annual  charge  cannot  be 
reduced  when  a  fall  has  taken  place  in  the  market  rate  of 
interest. 

When  an  author  publishes  a  new  work  upon  banking, 
or  logic,  or  anything  else,  he  usually  draws  a  comparison 
between  his  own  book  and  those  already  published.  The 
following  is  an  example  :  — 

"  I  have  called  this  work  *  Logic  for  the  Million.'  By  this  title 
I  mean  that  here  the  art  of  reasoning  is  explained  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  readily  understood,  even  by  those  men  and  women  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  literary  education.  The  imper- 
fection of  the  existing  works  on  logic  as  means  of  popular  instruc- 
tion arises  from  two  principal  causes,  which  render  modem 
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systems  of  logic  both  tiresome  and  comparatively  useless.  These 
are,  first,  the  employment  of  a  vast  number  of  old  scholastic 
terms  and  phrases,  which  throw  over  the  art  such  an  air  of  diflS- 
culty  and  perplexity,  that  the  reader  is  worn  out  by  the  pressure 
of  uncoutn  words.  And,  secondly,  that  our  common  books  of 
logic  treat  rather  of  metaphysic  systems,  and  seem  to  be  founded 
on  the  principle  that,  before  we  can  exercise  our  reasoning  powers 
with  energy  and  effect,  we  must  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  anatomy  of  our  own  minds.  The  first  cause  refers  to  scho- 
lastic logic,  the  second  to  metaphysical  logic.  The  system  of 
logic  described  in  this  work  differs  from  both  these  systems. 
Here  are  no  intricate  theories  in  which  the  reader  may  become 
bewildered,  no  knotty  questions  by  which  he  may  be  embarrassed, 
and  no  hard  words  which  he  cannot  understand.  The  system 
which  this  work  professes  to  teach  is  the  logic  of  common  sense. 
This  work  differs  also  from  other  works  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  character  and  number  of  the  illustrations.  I  have  not  copied 
from  other  logical  works,  trivial  and  fictitious  examples,  capable 
of  no  practical  application.  My  illustrations  have  been  gathered 
from  authors  of  established  reputation,  and  are  generally  upon 
subjects  of  great  public  or.  private  interest.  Some  have  been 
selected  because  they  are  entertaining,  others  because  they  teach 
lessons  of  still  higher  importance  than  even  the  art  of  reasoning." 

Reasoning  by  compajison  sometimes  leads  to  erroneous 
conclusions.  Sometimes  the  comparison  is  made  between 
the  wrong  parties.  In  the  quotation  at  page  20,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  a  joint-stock  bank  is  inferior 
to  a  private  bank  in  its  means  of  obtaining  information 
respecting  the  circumstances  of  parties.  And  how  is  this 
proved  1  By  stating  that  the  private  banker  devotes  his 
whole  time  to  the  bank,  and  a  bank  director  but  a  portion 
of  his  time,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  private  banker 
obtains  a  better  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  parties 
than  the  bank  director.  Here  the  comparison  is  between 
the  wrong  parties.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  bank 
director  to  get  this  information.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
bank  manager.  And  to  prove  the  inferiority  of  the  joint- 
stock  bank,  it  should  be  shown  that  a  bank  manager, 
whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the  bank,  has  not  the 
same  means  of  getting  information  as  the  private  banker. 

There  is  another  fallacy  of  comparison.  When  a  com- 
parison holds  good  with  regard  to  a  few  cases,  to  infer  that 
it  holds  good  in  all  cases.     A  comparison  has  been  made 
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between  a  board  of  bank  directors  and  a  private  bpnk ; 
and  it  is  stated  truly  that,  in  point  of  secrecy  and  despatch, 
the  board  of  directors  is  inferior  to  the  private  bank.  But 
it  is  not  stated  that  the  transactions  which  require  the 
consideration  of  the  board  of  directors  are  very  few ;  that 
all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  bank  is  transacted  by  the 
manager,  without  reference  to  the  directors,  and  that  those 
cases  which  are  referred  are  usually  of  a  kind  on  which 
even  private  bankers  would  take  time  to  deliberate  ;  and 
on  which  a  private  banker,  who  had  no  partner,  would 
postpone  an  immediate  reply. 

Another  fallacy  of  comparison  is  when  injudicious  com- 
parisons are  made  between  directors  and  managers.  At  a 
general  meeting  of  shareholders,  a  vote  of  thanks  is  usually 
given  to  the  manager,  and  the  proposer  not  very  discreetly 
will  sometimes  draw  a  comparison  between  the  directors 
and  the  manager.  After  observing,  truly  enough,  that 
however  excellent  may  be  the  directors,  no  bank  can 
prosper  without  a  good  manager,  he  will  indulge  in  praise 
of  the  services  of  the  manager  in  a  way  that  betrays  a 
desire  to  disparage  those  of  the  directors.  And  individual 
directors  will  show  a  degree  of  soreness  at  the  applauses 
given  to  the  manager,  as  though  they  reflected  upon 
themselves.  Now  there  is  a  great  fallacy  in  all  this.  The 
manager  is  appointed  by  the  directors,  and  the  more  meri- 
torious or  successful  the  manager,  the  greater  praise  is  due 
to  the  directors.  The  duties  of  managers  and  of  directors 
are  distinct  from  each  other ;  and  when  a  manager  is  ap- 
plauded for  his  conduct  as  a  manager,  it  does  not  by  any 
means  imply  that  he  is  equally  qualified  for  the  office  of 
director.  We  recollect  a  discussion  upon  the  merits  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  no  merit  was  due  to  either  of  those  sovereigns 
for  the  prosperity  that  attended  their  reigns,  because  all 
their  success  was  owing  to  the  talents  of  their  ministers. 
The  reply  was,  "  And  who  appointed  those  ministers  1*' 
A  talent  for  selecting  suitable  instruments  is  one  of  the 
most  important  that  the  supreme  power  in  either  a  nation 
or  a  bank  can  possibly  possess.  He  who  knows  how  to 
make  use  of  the  talents  of  other  men,  possesses  a  talent 
of  higher  value  than  any  one  talent  which  any  of  those 
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other  men  possess.  And  if  a  bank  has  the  good  fortune 
to  have  a  manager  of  high  character  and  great  success,  who 
has  been  selected  and  progressively  rewarded,  and  treated 
with  due  confidence  and  respect  by  his  directors,  this 
proves  that  however  clever  he  may  be  in  his  capacity  of 
manager,  his  directors,  in  their  capacity  of  directors,  are 
as  clever  as  he ;  for  it  is  only  by  clever  men  that  a  clever 
man  is  duly  appreciated. 

We  may  be  led  into  erroneous  conclusions  when  the 
words  which  denote  the  objects  of  comparison  are  ambi- 
guous, and  have  two  or  more  different  meanings.  If  we 
say  that,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1844,  "the  circu- 
lation of  the  Bank  of  England  fluctuates  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  her  gold,  but  it  did  not  do  so  before 
that  period,"  our  comparison  is  fallacious.  Before  the  Act 
of  1844,  by  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  we 
mean  the  amount  of  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  But 
since  that  period,  by  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land we  mean  the  circulation  of  the  issue  department.  If 
we  mean  the  amount  of  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
that  amount,  since  1844,  does  not  fluctuate  with  the 
amount  of  gold  any  more  than  it  did  before.  We  compare 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Royal  British  Bank,  and 
say  truly  that  both  were  chartered  banks ;  but  it  would 
not  be  correct  to  infer  that,  therefore,  the  charter  of  the 
Royal  British  Bank  limited  the  liability  of  the  share- 
holders. We  compare  the  banks  of  Scotland  with  some 
of  the  London  joint-stock  banks,  and  say,  that  both  allow 
interest  on  current  accounts ;  but  it  would  be  a  fallacy  to 
infer  that  they  did  so  on  the  same  system ;  for  the  Scotch 
banks  allow  interest  on  the  daily  balance,  and  at  the  same 
rate  which  they  allow  on  deposit  receipts.  But  the  Lon- 
don banks  allow  interest  only  at  the  mte  of  one  or  two 
per  cent,  on  the  lowest  balance  which  stands  to  the  credit 
of  the  account  on  any  one  day  during  the  half  year. 

We  may  reason  erroneously  from  the  principle  of  com- 
parison, when  the  comparison,  however  correct  in  itself, 
has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  question  to  be  proved. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  considered  unjust  to  take  interest 
for  the  loan  of  money.  The  scholastic  logicians  of  that 
time,  guided  by  quaint  and  collegiate  fancies  which  they 
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had  picked  up  in  Aristotle,  contended  that  interest  for 
money  had  been  forbidden  by  nature,  because  coin  in 
itself  was  barren  and  unpropagating,  unlike  corn,  of  which 
every  grain  will  produce  many. 

When  two  subjects  are  compared,  and  they  are  found  to 
have  one  attribute  in  common,  it  is  sometimes  hastily 
inferred  that  they  have  other  attributes  in  common.  Both 
bank  deposits  and  bank  notes  have  this  attribute  in  com- 
mon, that  they  can  be  employed  to  extinguish  a  debt. 
Hence  it  was  inferred  that  deposits  were,  in  all  other 
respects,  the  same  as  bank  notes,  and  both  were  called  by 
the  name  of  currency. 

Contrast. 

In  logic,  we  use  the  word  comparison  when  the  objects 
differ  only  in  degree ;  but  when  they  differ  in  kind  and 
quality,  we  call  the  difference  a  contrast ;  though  in  ordi- 
nary conversation  we  often  employ  the  word  comparison 
in  reference  to  both  these  cases.  But  we  reason  errone- 
ously when  from  the  comparison  we  infer  the  contrast. 
The  comparison  usually  implies  the  positive  quality,  not 
the  reverse  of  the  positive.  If  I  say,  "  This  bank  pays  a 
higher  dividend  than  the  other,"  we  cannot  infer  that 
"  the  other"  bank  pays  a  low  dividend.  So,  in  the  follow- 
ing examples,  the  inference  is  not  warranted  : — > 

This  customer  keeps  a  better  account  than  he  did  for- 
merly ;  therefore  formerly  he  kept  a  very  bad  account. 

The  accounts  of  merchants  are  more  profitable  than 
those  of  stockbrokers;  therefore  the  accounts  of  stock- 
brokers yield  no  profit. 

That  clerk  is  more  clever  than  his  companion ;  therefore 
his  companion  is  stupid. 

In  that  bank  the  most  clever  clerks  are  made  cashiers ; 
therefore  all  the  accountants  are  blockheads. 

That  director  is  the  most  useful  member  of  the  board ; 
therefore  all  the  other  directors  are  useless. 

That  bank  is  the  most  prosperous  bank  in  London ; 
therefore  no  other  bank  in  London  is  prosperous. 

Arguments  resting  on  the  principle  of  contrast  are  often 
expressed  in  that  figure  of  rhetoric  which  is  called  anti- 
thesis.    The  following  are  examples  : — That  clerk  is  very 
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correct,  but  he  is  very  slow  ;  that  cashier  is  very  quick, 
but  he  is  very  uncourteous  ;  that  manager  has  been  very 
successful,  but  he  is  badly  paid ;  that  director  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  currency,  but  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  subject ;  that  chairman  is  a  clever  man,  but  he 
cannot  command  his  temper;  the  shareholders  in  that 
bank  have  always  had  handsome  dividends,  but  they  are 
never  satisfied.  A  private  bank  consists  of  but  few  part- 
ners, whose  capital  is  unknown,  whose  means  may  be 
diminished  by  the  death  or  retirement  of  a  wealthy  part- 
ner, whose  actions  are  shrouded  in  secrecy,  and  whose 
profits  are  confined  to  a  few  individuals.  But  a  joint-stock 
bank  consists  of  many  partners,  who  have  a  fixed  paid-up 
capital,  which  cannot  be  withdrawn  or  diminished  by  the 
retirement  or  death  of  any  partner,  whose  affairs  are  pub- 
lished evei-y  half-year,  and  whose  profits  are  shared  by  a 
large  class  of  the  community. 

We  shall  now  adduce  from  our  own  writings  some 
quotations  which  exemplify  the  principle  of  reasoning 
from  analogy,  comparison,  or  contrast. 

1.  Advances  on  gold  bullion. 

**  Again,  we  ask  whether  this  plan  of  issuing  notes  upon  de- 
posits or  purchases  of  bullion  does  not  produce  the  same  effects 
as  though  the  bank  should  issue  her  notes  upon  lodgments  of 
cotton,  or  silk,  or  tea,  or  any  other  commodity.  We  should  cen- 
sure, and  justly  too,  the  conduct  of  a  country  banker,  who  had 
commencea  corn-merchant,  and  inundated  his  district  with  notes 
issued  in  the  purchase  of  corn ;  but  would  his  conduct  be  at  all 
more  censurable  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  inundates 
the  country  with  notes  issued  in  the  purchase  of  gold  or  silver 
bullion  ?  It  may  be  said  that,  when  the  country  banker's  notes 
are  presented  for  payment,  he  could  not  honour  them  until  he  had 
first  sold  his  corn,  while  the  Bank  of  England,  having  not  corn, 
but  gold,  could  pay  off  her  notes  when  presented.  Supposing 
this  to  be  correct,  this  would  not  counteract  the  evils  produced 
by  the  excessive  issue.  The  notes  would  not  be  presented  for 
payment  to  the  Bank  of  England  until  the  foreign  exchanges  had 
oecome  unfavourable.  But  the  mischief  would  then  have  been 
done,  and  the  prompt  payment  of  the  notes  would  not  counteract 
the  evils  produced  by  the  high  prices  and  speculations  that  fol- 
lowed the  excessive  issues ;  and  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  the 
exchanges  have  thus  been  rendered  unfavourable,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  amount  of  notes  for  which  gold  would  be 
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demanded  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  limited  to  the  amomit 
of  the  portion  that  was  in  excess.  It  has  been  generally  found 
that  an  unfavourable  exchange  resembles  the  operation  of  the 
syphon.  When  the  currency  is  raised  to  a  height  that  shall  turn 
the  exchanges,  the  ^Id  continues  to  flow  outward  until  nearly 
the  whole  stock  is  exhausted." 

2.  Reply  to  Mr.  Loyd,  now  Lord  Overstone,  on  the 
issues  of  country  banks. 

"  In  order  to  prove  that  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Englana  have  but  little  influence  on  the 
country  circulation,  Mr.  Loyd  has  compared  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  those  of  the  country  banks  at  the  same  dates. 
Whatever  effects  a  contraction  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
England  may  have  on  the  coxmtry  circulatiou,  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  operate  instantaneously.    In  the  order  of  time  a 
cause  must  precede  the  effect.    Yet,  to  show  that  a  contraction 
of  the  bank  does  not  produce  a  contraction  of  the  country  issues, 
Mr.  Loyd  compares  them  at  the  same  period.    Not  only  so,  but 
Mr.  Loyd  selects  particular  periods  of  comparison,  according  as 
they  may  be  most  favourable  to  his  own  views.    From  some  cause 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  the  average  country  circulation 
is  at  the  lowest  point  during  the  quarter  ending  September,  wliile, 
in  that  ending  June,  it  is  usually  at  the  highest.*   Mr.  Loyd  takes 
these  two  amounts,  and  when  he  wants  to  prove  that  the  country 
banks  have  too  suddenly  contracted  their  issues,  he  compares  the 
June  quarter  with  the  September  quarter  of  the  same  year.    But 
when  he  wishes  to  establish  against  the  banks  a  charge  of  exces- 
sive issue,  he  compares  the  September  Quarter  of  one  year  with 
the  June  quarter  of  a  subsequent  year,     it  is  clear,  that  the  most 
opposite  accusations  may  be  established  by  this  mode  of  proof. 
It  happens  too,  fortunately  for  Mr.  Loyd,  that  the  circulation  of 
the  Bank  of  England  has  no  corresponding  variations  at  the  same 
periods.    The  circulation  in  the  month  of  June  is  usually  low,  as 
It  immediately  precedes   the   payment   of  the  July  dividends. 
Hence  these  two  periods,  June  and  September,  are  the  penods 
which  Mr.  Loyd  always  selects  for  making  comparisons  between 
the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  that  of  the  couutiy 
banks ;  and  he  has  n^ade  no  fewer  than  six  comparisons  of  this 
kind.    This  mode  of  exculpating  the  bauk  was,  we  believe,  first 
practised  by  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  and  for  which  he  was  very  pro- 
perly admonished  in  the  following  language,  by  Mr.  Loyd  him- 
self :—  *  We  are  told  that  the  issues  of  the  bank  have  been  reduced 
nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  between  the  month  of  March,  1834-, 

*  At  this  period,  the  only  Returns  given  to  the  public  were  the  quarterly 
averages.    The  weekly  returns  were  not  published  till  the  year  1844. 
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and  July,  1836;  but  the  simple  contrast  of  the  state  of  the 
circulation  at  any  two  periods,  selected  wit  A  the  view  of  producing 
a  particular  result,  is  far  from  being  sufficient  for  the  intended 
purpose/  " 

3.  Private  banks  and  joint-stock  banks. 

''  To  be  a  private  banker,  a  man  should  have,  first,  respect- 
ability and  station  in  society ;  secondly,  capital ;  thirdly,  knowledge 
of  the  trade  of  banking.  These  three  things  are  usuidly  combined 
in  the  same  person ;  and  hence,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
banker  makes  up  his  books,  he  considers  all  his  gains  to  be  profit. 
This  is  erroneous;  that  only  is  profit  which  is  made  by  his 
capital.  Those  portions  of  his  gains  which  are  made  by  his  influ- 
ence or  his  professional  knowledge  are  not  profit,  but  wages. 
These  are  the  reward  of  his  personal  exertions,  and  were  he 
merely  to  provide  the  capital,  and  employ  other  persons  to  find 
the  influence  and  the  management,  he  would  have  to  pay  the 
persons  accordingly. 

"  This,  in  part,  is  sometimes  done.  A  wealthy  and  influential 
banker  will  sometimes  take  an  active  partner,  without  capital, 
either  to  supply  his  own  deflciencies  in  banking  knowledge  and 
experience,  or  to  relieve  himself  from  the  necessity  of  personal 
attendance.  The  junior  partner  is  in  fact  a  manager,  and  his 
share  of  the  gains  is  not  profit,  but  wages.  The  circumstance 
that  these  wages  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  gains,  does  not  change  their  character ;  they  are 
still  not  the  profits  of  capital,  but  the  wages  of  labour.  In  some 
cases,  a  private  banker  may  have  no  capital  invested  in  his  busi- 
ness. In  this  case  he  makes  no  profit ;  all  his  gains  are  wages 
earned  by  his  personal  influence  or  his  personal  exertions. 

'*In  joint-stock  banks  this  is  obvious,  as  the  influence,  the 
capital,  and  the  professional  knowledge  are  supplied  by  different 
persons.  The  influence  is  supplied  by  the  directors,  the  capital  by 
the  shareholders,  and  the  proiessional  knowledge  by  the  manager. 
That  portion  of  the  gains,  therefore,  which  exceeds  the  avers^e 
rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  employed  is  not  profit,  but,  like  tne 
fees  or  rewards  of  professional  men,  is  the  result  of  the  influence 
of  the  directors,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  managers. 

"  This  shows  the  reason  why  joint-stock  banks  are  supposed  to 
be  more  expensively  managed  than  private  banks.  In  joint-stock 
banks,  the  expenses  of  government,  the  salaries  of  the  directors 
and  the  managers,  are  separated  from  the  profits,  and  added  to 
the  other  expenses.  While  in  private  banks  the  expenses  of 
government  remain  united  to  the  profit,  because  they  belong  to 
the  same  persons,  and  the  whole  is  regarded  as  profit. 

''  It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  a  just  conclusion  from  this 
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prineiple]|  that  shareholders  in  joint- stock  banks  should  be 
tentea  with  a  liberal  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  invested,  and  lei 
a  large  portion  of  the  surplus  gains  be  assigned  to  the  directors 
and  the  managers,  by  whose  influence  and  knowledge  these  Grains 
were  created.  So  long  as  the  executive  parties  are  considered 
as  the  hired  servants  of  the  company,  to  oe  paid  a  flxjed  salary, 
and  nothing  more,  to  be  retained  so  long  as  convenient,  and  when 
no  longer  useful,  to  be  then  riisnussed,  they  never  can  feel  that 
identity  of  interest  with  the  bank  which  is  essential  to  the  fuM 
development  of  their  own  powers,  and  to  the  highest  prosperity 
the  establishment  can  obtain.  In  the  purchase  of  intellectual 
services,  it  is  often  found  that  those  which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
lowest  price  are  not  in  the  end  the  cheapest.  In  law,  in  medicine^ 
and  in  banking,  it  is  always  best  to  procure  the  services  of  men 
of  first-rate  tdents,  and  to  give  tliose  talents  the  strongest  stimu- 
lus, by  holding  out  large  rewards  in  case  of  success.  And  when 
success  has  been  obtained,  those  rewards  should  be  ungi-udgingly 
and  handsomely  bestowed." 

4.  Managers  and  bankers. 

"It  has  been  said  that  more  losses  will  be  made  by  joint-stock 
banks  than  by  private  banks,  because  bank  managers  lend  other 
people's  money,  and  private  bankers  lend  their  own.  Here  we 
may  observe : — 

"1.  That  people  who  lend  their  own  money  are  not  always 
more  cautious  than  tljose  who  lend  other  people's. 

"  2.  That  bank  managers  are  accountable  for  their  conduct,  but 
a  private  banker  is  accountable  only  to  himself.  Hence  more 
caution  may  be  expected  from  the  manager. 

"3.  The  desire  of  making  large  protits  is  more  frequently  the 
cause  of  losses.  Now,  as  the  bank  manager  has  no  share  of  the 
profits,  he  is,  on  the  principles  assumed,  less  under  the  influence 
of  this  desire  than  the  private  banker. 

'*  4.  It  is  probable  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  neither  the  bank 
manager  nor  the  private  banker  ever  think  of  their  personal 
interest.  Practical  banking  has  certain  fixed  principles,  and  they 
are  acted  upon  by  the  mere  force  of  habit.  When  a  bill  is  placed 
for  discount  in  the  hands  of  a  practical  banker,  (whether  he  be 
bank  manager  or  private  banker,)  he  looks  over  it  with  as  much 
coolness  as  though  he  were  working  a  problem  in  algebra,  and 
takes  or  rejects  it  without  the  least  thought  of  his  personal 
interest  in  the  matter." 

5.  Speech  at  the  formation  of  a  joint-stock  bank. 

"I  rise  to  move  that  the  report  now  read  be  received  and 
adopted.    I  need  make  but  few  observations  in  support  of  this 
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motion.  Accustomed  as  I  am  to  read  publications  connected 
with  banking,  I  know  of  no  document  wherein  the  advantages  of 
joiut-stock  banks  are  more  fully  enumerated,  or.  wherein  that 
enumeration  is  more  eloquently  expressed. 

.  "  There  is  one  feature  of  the  report  which  I  think  is  peculiarly 
deserving  of  notice — ^it  conveys  no  reflection  upon  the  private 
bankers.  We  contend  not  against  men,  but  against  principles.  We 
are  quite  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  high  character  of  the  private 
bankers ;  they  form  an  intermediate  link  between  the  merchant 
and  the  gentleman,  and  partake  of  the  excellences  of  both.  So 
far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  the  character  of  the  private  banker, 
we  contend  that  it  is  only  by  the  high  character  of  the  banker  that 
the  system  of  private  banking  has  been  maintained.  England 
alone  is  capable  of  producing  men  adequate  to  the  support  of  so 
weak  a  system.  In  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  refer  (as  the  report 
has  done)  to  Ireland.  The  system  of  banking  in  Ireland  was  the 
same  as  in  England.  The  south  of  Ireland  was  as  thickly  studded 
with  banks  as  any  part  of  England ;  but  in  consequence  of  difl:er- 
ences  in  education  and  habits,  Ireland  did  not  produce  such  men 
as  the  English  bankers.  The  system  fell,  and  the  bankers  were 
crushed  beneath  its  ruins;  and  now,  out  of  Dublin,  a  single 
private  bank  does  not  exist  in  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Let  us, 
then,  at  all  times  be  ready  to  do  honour  to  the  high  character  of 
the  English  bankers,  and  contend  against  them  only  as  honourable 
men  siiould  contend  against  honourable  men. 

"  But  while  we  wish  to  show  our  respect  for  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  private  banker,  we  give  no  quarter  to  the  system  of 
private  banking.  1  need  not  portray  the  baneful  effects  of  that 
system.  They  are  unhappily  too  well  known  throughout  our 
land  to  need  any  description.  Go,  visit  the  abodes  of  your  gentry, 
and  inquire  how  many  of  their  former  possessors  were  reduced  to 
poverty  by  the  failure  of  their  bankers ;  visit  the  counting-houses 
of  your  merchants,  and  the  shops  of  your  tradesmen,  and  inquire 
how  many  were  driven  into  the  Gazette  by  the  failure  of  their 
bankers ;  visit  the  cottages  of  your  labourers,  and  inquire  how 
many  have  had  the  savings  of  many  a  year  of  hard  and  honest 
industry  wrung  from  their  hands. by  the  failure  of  private  bankers. 
Enter,  if  you  can,  into  those  exquisite  tortures  that  attend  a  de- 
scent from  affluence  to  indigence,  from  independence  to  want. 
Calculate,  if  you  can,  the  number  of  happy  domestic  hearths  that 
have  been  laid  desolate,  how  many  manly  spirits  have  been  broken 
down,  and  how  many  female  hearts  have  burst  with  anguish  at 
seeing  the  wretchedness  of  their  husbands  and  their  children. 
Picture  to  yourselves  scenes  like  these  exhibited  ever  and  anon 
in  every  city,  in  every  town,  almost  in  every  village  in  the  empire, 
and  then  tell  me  if  I  go  too  far  in  saying  that  the  system  of  pri- 
vate banking  has  produced  more  wretchedness  in  this  couutry 
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than  any  war,  famine,  or  pestilence  with  which  the  land  was  em 
scourffed. 

"  Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  misery  ?  Is  it  an  evil 
inherent  in  our  nature,  one  necessarily  arising  from  our  social 
constitution?  No  such  thing.  Private  banking  is  not  a  plant 
indigenous  to  our  soil,  but  one  that  has  been  unnaturally  forced 
into  a  sickly  and  pestiferous  existence  by  the  artificial  application 
of  legislative  enactments.  To  secure  to  the  Bank  of  England  the 
monopoly  of  issuing  notes,  it  was  enacted,  in  the  year  1708,  thi^ 
no  bank  having  more  than  six  partners  should  he  formed  in  any 
part  of  England.  As  this  law  prevented  the  formation  of  joint- 
stock  banks,  nrivate  banks  gradually  rose  into  existence,  as  they 
were  required,  by  the  increasing  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  This  law  did  not  extend  to  Scotland,  and  consequently, 
in  that  country,  reason,  and  common  sense,  and  commercial  enter- 
prise had  free  scope,  and  naturally  led  to  the  formation  of  joint- 
stock  banks.  The  system  of  private  banking  has  been  inflicted 
upon  the  country  for  no  other  object  than  to  secure  the  monopoly 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  To  enable  a  few  hundred  gentlemen 
who  are  holders  of  bank  stock  to  receive  high  dividends  and  large 
bonuses,  every  part  of  the  country  has  been  successively  im- 
poverished. 

"  But  after  the  panic  of  ]  825,  the  Bank  of  England,  awed  by 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Government,  from  whom  she  derived  her 
monopoly,  generously  consented  to  relinquish  that  portion  of  her 
privileges  which  she  deemed  to  be  of  no  value.  An  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  consequently  passed  in  1826,  allowing  joint-stock 
banks  to  be  formed  at  a  greater  distance  than  sixty-five  miles 
from  London.  The  Bank  of  England  thus  retained  the  monopoly 
of  a  circle  130  miles  in  diameter,  but  beyond  this  circle  where, 
with  one  slight  exception,  her  notes  did  not  circulate,  she  con- 
sented to  the  formation  of  joint-stock  banks,  attempting,  at  the 
same  time,  to  seize  as  large  a  portion  of  even  this  district,  as  she 
could  by  the  establishment  of  branch  banks  of  her  own.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  law,  numerous  joint-stock  banks  have  been 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

"  These  banks  confine  their  operations  to  a  certain  district,  but 
occupy  the  whole  field  within  that  district  by  an  extensive  system 
of  branches.  Some  banks  raise  by  their  business  more  capital 
than  they  can  employ,  that  is,  their  notes  and  deposits  amount  to 
more  than  their  loans  and  discounts.  Other  banks  employ  more 
capital  than  they  can  raise,  that  is,  they  can  employ,  in  loans  and 
discounts,  more  than  the  amount  of  their  notes  and  deposits. 
Now,  under  a  system  of  private  banking,  a  banker  will  send  his 
surplus  capital  to  be  employed  in  London,  while  a  barren  part  of 
the  same  district  will  remain  destitute.  Even  under  an  extended 
joint-stock  bank,  having  its  head-quarters  in  London,  the  capital 
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raised  at  one  branch  may  not  be  employed  in  the  same  district  in 
which  it  is  raised.  But  under  a  local  iomt-stock  bank,  the  capital 
raised  at  one  branch  will  be  employed  at  another  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, and  thus  the  whole  district  will  be  suitably  benefited.  Lord 
Bacon  observed,  that  money  was  like  manure,  of  little  use  when 
collected  in  heaps,  but  of  great  value  when  scattered  over  the 
soil.  By  an  extensive  system  of  branches,  you  will  cause  such  ii 
distribution  of  the  resource^  of  your  district  as  to  cause  ti*ade, 
commerce,  and  agriculture  simultaneously  to  flourish. 

''To  the  formation  of  banks  such  as  this  we  look  for  a  complete 
deliverance  from  the  evils  of  private  banking.  It  is  a  law  oi  our 
nature  that  no  six  men  possess  as  much  strength  as  is  possessed 
by  500  men.  And  so  long  as  this  law  remains  unrepealed,  so  long 
will  joint-stock  banks  be  superior  to  private  banks.  It  is  they 
alone  which  can  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  panics  as  that  of 
1825.  The  hurricane  may  pass  harmlessly  over  the  forest  where 
the  trees  support  and  shelter  one  another,  while  the  single  oak 
that  stands  exposed  on  the  plain  will  be  uptom  by  the  roots,  and 
scattered  in  broken  fragments  to  the  winds,  spreading  ruin  and 
desolation  upon  all  withm  its  reach. 

"  From  tlie  unquestionable  principles  of  joint-stock  banking, 
from  the  favourable  field  presented  by  your  district  for  their 
operation,  from  the  high  character  of  your  directors,  and  from  the 
industry  and  enterprise  of  your  population,  I  feel  quite  confident 
of  the  prosperity  of  this  bank.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  vigorous 
plant  we  have  met  this  day  to  put  into  the  soil,  will  spring  up  to 
be  a  great  tree,  spreading  wide  its  branches,  till  all  the  neigh* 
bouring  districts  are  covered  with  its  shade." 

6.  Country  joint-stock  banks  and  the  London  agents. 

'*  One  great  object  of  the  formation  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  was  to  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
Westminster  some  of  those  banking  advantages  which  had,  by 
the  Act  of  1826,  been  conferred  upon  the  country  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  history  of  banking  in  London  showed  abundantly  the 
necessity  for  the  introduction  of  a  better  system.  In  the  year 
1810,  the  number  of  London  banks  that  settled  their  accounts 
with  each  other  at  what  is  called  the  clearing-house  was  forty-six. 
Since  that  period  nineteen  of  these  banks  have  stopped  payment, 
besides  three  others  which  did  not  clear.  Thus,  within  a  period 
of  about  twenty  years,  twenty-two  London  bankera  have  stopped 
payment.  Tlie  London  and  Westminster  Bank  was  designed^  to 
remedy  this  system,  to  present  to  tlie  population  a  bank  that 
could  not  fail,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  grant  the  advantages  of 
allowing  interest  upon  deposits,  and  of  adapting  its  regulations  to 
the  wants  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
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**  But  one  main  object  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
was  to  give  to  coontry  joint-stock  banks  an  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying as  their  London  agent  a  bank  founded  on   principles 
similar  to  their  own.   And  here  I  beg  to  announce  to  the  meeting 
that,  although  a  few  hours  only  have  elapsed  since  we  met  in  this 
room  and  appointed  the  directors  of  our  bank,  yet  those  directors, 
with  that  intelligence,  decision,  and  energy  which  characterises 
men  of  business  zealously  engaged  in  a  noble  cause,  have  already 
appointed  the  London  and  Westmmster  Bank  as  their  London 
agents.    As  the  principal  officer  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  I  feel  proud  of  having  formed  so  respectable  a  connexion. 
As  a  shareholder  of  this  bank,  I  feel  proud  that  we  have  appointed 
so  respectable  an  agent.  This  bank  has  thus  thrown  from  itself  that 
reproach  which  justly  attaches  to  those  country  joint-stock  banks 
who  employ. private  banks  for  their  London  agents,  who  thus  act 
inconsistently  with  their   own   principles,  and  set  an  example, 
which,  if  followed  by  their  own  customers,  would  soon  relieve 
them  from  all  occasion  for  any  London  agent  whatever.     1  like 
what  is  called  following  out  a  principle.    If  the  principle  of  joint- 
stock  banking  be  good,  let  it  be  encouraged,  let  it  be  followed  out 
in  London  as  well, as  in  the  country.    If  it  be  bad,  let  it  be  re- 
nounced.    Consistency  is  a  virtue  in  public  bodies  as  well  as  in 
individuals,  and  we  naturally  expect  that  those  who  call  themselves 
our  friends,  should  act  in  character.     To  form  a  system   of 
country  joint-stock  banks,  without  a  central  joint-stock  bank  in 
London,  would  be  to  form  a  circle  without  a  centre,  to  form  a 
solar  system  without  a  sun.     When  a  London  bank  fails,  it  often 
causes  the  failure  of  the  country  banks  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected.    Joint-stock  banks  that  have  London  private  banks  for 
their  agents,  are  not  exempt  from  this  danger.     Whatever  other 
excellences  they  possess,  they  are  not  possessed,  any  more  than 
private  banks,  with  the  faculty  of  paying  their  notes  without 
money.    And  if  they  place  their  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
bank,  and  that  bank  fail,  how  are  their  notes  to  be  paid  ?    It  is 
true  there  would  be  no  ultimate  loss  to  the  public,  but  a  suspen- 
sion of  payment  for  even  a  single  day  would  cause  a  suspension  of 
confidence  which  years  of  subsequent  prudence  might  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  repair.     When  I  see  a  joint-stock  bank  appointing  a 
private  bank  for  its  agent,  it  reminds  me  of  the  image  that  ap- 
peared in  the  vision  of  I^ebuchadnezzar.     Its  head  was  of  gold, 
its  breast  was  of  silver,  its  thighs  were  of  brass,  its  feet  were 
part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay.    In  proportion  as  a  joint-stock  bank 
depends  upon  itself,  or  upon  banks  based  on  principles  similar  lo 
its  own,  it  rests  upon  a  foot  of  iron ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  leans 
upon  a  private  bank,  it  rests  upon  a  foot  of  clay.    That  clayey 
portion  may  suddenly  be  removed,  and  then  its  head  of  gold  will 
fall  to  the  earth." 
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SECTION  III. 

REASONING     FROM    PARABLES,   PABLBS,   AND     PROVERBS,    AP- 
PLIED  TO   BANKING. 

I  AM  Dot  aware  that  parables,  fables,  or  proverbs,  have 
been  much  employed  in  reference  to  banking.  We  have 
stated  in  page  150,  that  parables  and  fiibles  do  not  amotint 
to  proof  Proverbs,  however,  are  general  principles, 
which,  when  properly  used,  prove  the  individual  case  to 
which  they  are  applied.  And  though  parables  and  fables 
do  not  amount  to  logical  proof,  they  are  usefully  employed 
in  rendering  clearer  the  proposition  we  desire  to  prove. 
One  part  of  our  duty  as  logicians  is  to  state  clearly  the 
proposition  we  intend  to  prove.  Comparisons,  parables, 
fables,  and  metaphors  are  of  great  use  in  enabling  us  to 
make  this  clear  statement.  Half  the  disputes  that  exist 
among  writers  on  banking,  arise  from  their  misunder- 
standing one  another.  We  should  endeavour  to  acquire 
the  art  of  stating  clearly  and  vividly  what  it  is  that  we 
mean;  and  when  we  have  done  this  we  shall,  in  most 
cases,  have  obviated  the  necessity  for  any  farther  contro- 
versy. 

We  may  observe,  too,  that  though  a  clear  statement  of 
a  proposition  may  not  amount  to  a  proof  of  its  truth,  it 
does  amount  to  a  disproof  of  those  erroneous  opinions 
that  may  have  arisen  from  a  misapprehension  of  its 
meaning.  All  that  class  of  fallacies  to  which  scholastic 
logicians  give  the  name  of  ignorantia  elenchi — a  mistake 
of  the  question — are  immediately  refuted  when  the  ques- 
tion is  clearly  stated.  We  have  given  some  illustrations 
of  this  at  the  commencement  of  the  Fifth  Part  of  our 
work. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  examples,  analogy,  compa- 
rison, and  contrast  are  employed  both  as  principles  of 
reasoning  and  as  modes  of  illustration.     And  we  should 
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learn  carefully  to  distinguish  between  an  illustration  and 
a  demonstration.  We  should  examine  whether  the  example 
or  the  comparison  merely  explains  the  meaning  of  the 
speaker,  or  proves  also  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  he  wishes 
to  establish. 

The  art  of  illustrating  a  subject,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
being  misunderstood,  and  thus  to  prevent  those  erroneous 
opinions  that  might  arise  from  its  misconception,  may 
&irly  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  art  of  reasoning. 
We  shall,  therefore,  in  this  section,  extend  our  observations 
from  parables  and  fisibles,  to  the  more  general  subject  of 
logical  illustration. 

The  chief  ways  of  illustrating  a  proposition  in  banking 
is : — 1.  By  Explanation.  2.  By  Definition.  3.  By  De- 
scription. 4.  By  Example,  or  Comparison.  5.  By  Am- 
plification. 6.  By  Parables,  Fables,  or  Tales.  7.  By 
Metaphors,  or  other  figures  of  rhetoric. 


Mples  and  operations  of  banking  may  be 
explanation,  as  regards  the  meaning  of  the 


words  :-^ 

"  The  strength  of  an  argument  must  depend  upon  the  sound- 
ness of  its  principles :  but  the  readiness  witn  whicn  that  strength 
is  perceived,  will  depend  very  often  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  argument  may  be  presented  to  the  mind.  Hence,  different 
arguments  are  drawn  up  in  different  forms,  according  to  the  sub- 
jects discussed,  and  the  character  of  the  audience  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  These  different  forms  chiefly  refer  to  the  method, 
and  the  style.  To  be  able  to  reason  with  the  greatest  effect,  we 
should  study  not  only  the  rules  of  logic,  but  also  the  rules  of 
grammar,  and  endeavour  to  acquire  a  facility  of  expressing  the 
same  ideas  in  different  words.** — Logic  for  the  Million, 

Upon  this  subject  we  shall  quote  the  language  of 
Dr.  Watts  :— 

"  In  your  own  studies,  as  well  as  in  the  communication  of  your 
thoughts  to  others  merely  for  their  information,  avoid  ambiguous 
and  equivocal  terms  as  much  as  possible*  Do  not  use  such  words 
as  have  two  or  three  definitions  of  the  name  belonging  to  them ; 
that  is,  such  words  as  have  two  or  three  senses,  where  there  is 
any  danger  of  mistake.  Where  your  chief  business  is  to  inform 
the  judgment,  and  to  explain  a  matter,  rather  than  to  persuade  or 
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affect,  be  not  fond  of  expressing  yourselves  in  figurative  language, 
when  there  are  any  proper  words  that  signify  the  same  idea  in 
their  literal  sense." 

"  In  communicating  your  notions,  use  every  word  as  near  as 
possible  in  the  same  sense  in  which  mankind  commonly  use  it ;  or 
which  writers  that  have  gone  before  you  have  usually  affixed  to 
it,  upon  condition  that  it  is  free  from  ambiguity.  Though  names 
are  in  their  orisjinal  merely  arbitrary,  yet  we  should  always  keep 
to  the  established  meaning  of  them,  unless  great  necessity  requires 
the  alteration ;  for  when  any  word  has  been  used  to  signify  an 
idea,  that  old  idea  will  recur  in  the  mind  when  the  word  is  heard 
or  read,  rather  than  any  new  idea  which  we  may  fasten  to  it. 
And  this  is  one  reason  why  the  received  definition  of  names 
should  be  changed,  as  little  as  possible.'' 

"Learn  the  art  of  shortening  your  sentences,  by  dividing 
a  long  complicated  period  into  two  or  three  small  ones.  When 
others  connect  and  jom  two  or  three  sentences  in  one  by  relative 
pronouns,  as  which,  whereof,  wherein,  whereto,  &c.,  and  by  paren- 
theses frequently  inserted,  do  you  rather  divide  them  into  distinct 
periods ;  or  at  least,  if  they  must  be  united,  let  it  be  done  rather 
oy  conjunctions  and  copulatives,  that  they  may  appear  like  distinct 
sentences,  and  give  less  confusion  to  the  hearer  or  reader. 

**  I  know  no  method  so  eflectual  to  learn  what  1  mean,  as  to 
take  now  and  then  some  page  of  an  author,  who  is  guilty  of  such 
a  long  involved  parenthetical  style,  and  translate  it  into  plainer 
English,  by  dividing  the  ideas  or  the  sentences  asunder,  and  multi- 
plying the  periods,  till  the  language  becomes  smooth  and  easy,  and 
intelligible  at  first  reading." 

We  refer  to  pages  26  and  249  for  examples  of  this  mode 
of  illustration,  with  reference  to  banking.  We  may  further 
observe,  that  in  analysing  the  language  of  other  writers,  it 
were  best  to  begin  by  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the 
substantives,  the  adjectives,  and  the  verbs,  afterward  that 
of  the  adverbs,  and  of  the  modifying  or  explanatory  clauses 
of  the  sentences.  Thus,  in  Lord  Overstone's  account  of 
the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1844,  which  we  haviB  quoted 
at  page  20  of  this  work,  we  may  begin  by  inquiring 
what  is  the  meaning  of  ^^  currency^^ — then  of  ''metallic 
cun'ency" — then  of  the  verb  "  regulates,"  and  of  the 
clause,  "  by  virtue  of  its  own  intrinsic  value," — and,  lastly, 
we  may  inquire,  What  are  those  operations  by  which 
a  metallic  currency  does,  by  virtue  of  its  own  intrinsic 
value,  regulate  itself. 

2.  The  principles  and  operations  of  banking  may  be 
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illustrated  by  Definition  or  explication,  in  regard  to  the 
topics  of  discourse» 

"  The  person  who  draws  a  bill  is  called  the  drawer ;  the  person 
on  whom  it  is  drawn  is  called  the  drawee :  after  the  bill  is  ac- 
cepted the  drawee  is  called  the  accepter.  The  person  who  in- 
dorses a  bill  is  called  the  indorsee;  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
indorsed  is  the  indorsee.  The  person  who  pays  the  bill  is  the 
payer ;  the  person  to  whom  it  is  paid  is  the  payee.  These  and 
similar  terms  may  be  illustrated  by  a  circumstance  said  to  have 
occurred  on  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness,  on  a  trial  re- 
specting a  mortgage. — Counsellor,  *  Now,  sir,  you  are  a  witness 
in  this  case ;  pray  do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  mort- 
gager and  the  mortgagee?* — Witness,  *To  be  sure  I  do.  For 
mstance,  now  suppose  I  nod  at  you,  I  am  the  nod-er,  and  you 
are  the  nod-ee.'  The  word  discountee,  denoting  the  person  for 
whom  a  bill  is  discounted,  is  not  used  in  England,  but  I  observe 
in^Ithe  parliamentary  evidence  that  it  was  employed  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  from  Scotland." 

'*  After  a  banker  has  furnished  his  till,  and  supplied  his  cus- 
tomers with  such  loans  and  discounts  as  they  may  require,  he  has 
a  surplus  of  cash.  A  portion  of  this  surplus  he  will  probably 
invest  in  the  Government  funds. 

"The  reader  is  of  course  aware  that  the  'Stocks,'  or  the 
•Funds,'  or  by  whatever  other  name  they  may  be  called,  are  debts 
•  due  from  the  nation  to  those  persons  whose  names  are  entered  on 
the  bank-books.  The  man  wno  holds  100/.  consols  is  a  creditor 
to  the  nation  for  100/.,  for  which  he  receives  3/.  per  annum  ;  and 
the  price  of  consols  is  the  amount  of  the  money  for  which  he  is 
willing  to  transfer  this  debt  from  himself  to  another  person. 
Now,  if  this  man  knows  another  who  is  willing  to  give  him,  say, 
90/.  for  this  100/.  consols,  they  can  go  to  the  bank,  and  the  seller, 
being  propcily  identified,  will  transfer  this  100/.  consols  into  the 
name  of  tne  person  to  whom  he  has  sold  i*^.  His  account  is  then 
closed  in  the  bank-books,  and  a  new  account  is  opened  in  the 
name  of  the  buyer ;  for  every  holder  of  stock  has  an  account  in 
the  bank  ledger,  in  the  same  way  as  bankers  and  merchants  open 
ledger  accounts  for  their  customers. 

"  But  parties  do  not  usually  treat  with  each  other  in  this  way. 
A  broker  is  employed  either  to  buy  or  sell,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  stock-brokers  are  an  association  consisting  of  about  600 
persons,  who  meet  together  in  a  building  in  Capel-court,  Bartho- 
lomew-lane, close  to  the  Bank.  Each  broker  before  admission 
must  find  three  securities  for  300/.  each,  whicli  sura  is  applied  to 
meet  any  claims  the  other  members  of  the  'House'  may  have 
upon  him  during  the  first  two  years.  The  suretyship  then  ceases. 
The  subscription  paid  by  each  member  is  ten  guineas  per  annum. 
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• 

The  House  is  governed  by  a  committee  of  thirty  persons  chosen 
from  the  members. 

"But,  although  all  the  'members  of  the  House'  are  called 
stock-brokers  by  the  public,  yet  within  the  House  they  are  divided 
iuto  two  classes,  brokers  and  jobbers.  A  broker,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  an  a^ent  who  buys  or  sells  for  his  customers  out  of 
the  House,  and  ne  charges  them  a  commission  upon  the  amo\int 
of  the  stock.  A  stock-jobber  is  a  stock  merchant ;  but  he  does 
not  deal  with  the  public :  lie  deals  only  with  the  brokers ;  and  he 
is  at  all  times  ready  either  to  buy  or  to  sell.  The  price  at  which 
he  ?ells  is  one-eighth  more  than  the  price  at  which  he  buys. 

"  Were  1  here  no  jobbers,  a  broker  would  not  easily  find  at  all 
times  another  broker  who  had  occasion  to  sell  the  same  amount 
of  stock  which  he  wished  to  buy,  and  he  would  have  a  difficulty 
in  buying  or  selling  small  amounts.  But  there  is  no  difficulty 
with  the  jobbers.  The  jobbers  will  not  only  buy  and  sell  stock 
on  the  same  day,  but  they  will  buy  stock  on  one  day,  and  agree 
to  sell  it  at  a  future  day,  or  vice  versd.  These  future  days  are 
called  the  settling  days,  being  the  days  on  which  the  members  of 
the  House  settle  their  accounts.  They  are  fixed  by  the  committee 
of  the  Stock  Exchanire,  and  they  now  occur  about  once  a  month. 

*'  Generally,  the  price  for  time  is  higher  than  the  price  for 
money ;  and  the  difference  between  these  two  prices  is  called  the 
'Continuation.'  Supposing  that  the  next  settling  day  is  a  month 
distant,  and  the  continuation  is  one-eighth  per  cent.,  that  amounts 
to  twelve-eighths,  or  three  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  continuation 
will  vary  according  to  the  near  approach  of  the  settling  day — 
according  to  the  abundance  of  money,  and  the  market  rate  of 
interest — and  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  stock. 
The  last  cause  is  not  so  readily  understood  by  the  public,  and  we 
will  therefore  explain  it.  The  stock-jobbers,  as  we  have  said,  are 
stock  merchants.  Of  course  they  are  large  holders  of  stock;  it  is 
their  capital  on  which  they  trade.  But  however  large  may  be  the 
sum  they  hold,  they  often  agree  to  sell  on  the  next  settling  day 
a  much  larger  sum,  expecting  that  in  the  mean  time  they  shall 
buy  a  large  sum,  and  thus  be'  able  to  set  ofip  one  against  the  other. 
But  sometimes  as  the  settling  day  approaches,  they  find  tMs  is 
not  the  case,  and  they  are  consequently  under  an  engagement  to 
*  deliver' — that  is,  sell — more  stock  than  they  hold.  What  can 
they  do  now  ?  They  will  try  to  get  stock  from  those  who  have 
it,  by  agreeing  to  buy  it  of  tliem  nmo,  and  selling  it  at  the  ensuing 
account  day  a  month  hence,  at  the  same  price.  Thus  the  jobbers 
get  their  stock,  and  complete  their  engagements.  But  sometimes 
the  jobbers  are  obliged  to  go  farther,  and  even  to  offer  a  premium 
to  parties  who  will  lend  their  consols.  This  premium  is  called 
'Backadation,'  or  'backwardation;*  it  is  just  the  reverse  of  'con- 
tinuation,' and  implies  that  the  time  price  of  stock  is  less  than  the 
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money  price.  Bankers  avail  themselves  occasionally  of  both  these 
operations.** 

3.  A  principle  or  operation  in  banking  may  be  illus- 
trated by  Description. 

"I  must  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  descriptive  reasoning.  I 
mean  a  description  which  forms  part  of  a  piece  of  reasoning,  I 
told  you  at  the  commencement  of  my  book  that  any  fact  in 
history,  or  any  object  in  nature,  might  become  the  subject  of  an 
argument,  ifow  then,  if  we  describe  an  object  with  a  view  to 
reason  about  it,  I  call  that  descriptive  reasoning.  Eor  example, 
were  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  to  describe  the  eye,  with  the  view  of 
showing  its  construction  to  his  pupils,  that  would  be  a  descrip- 
tion, and  nothing  more.  Were  a  theologian  to  describe  the  eye 
in  order  to.  show  that  it  must  have  hud  an  intelligent  author, 
then  the  description  would  become  a  piece  of  descriptive  rea- 
soning. 

"  In  all  our  reasonings,  great  use  is  made  of  description.  When 
a  member  of  parliament  proposes  a  new  law,  he  commences  with 
describing  the  present  state  of  the  law,  shows  what  improvement 
is  necessary,  and  then  proposes  his  remedy.  A  barrister  opens 
his  address  to  the  jury  bj  a  statement  of  the  case ;  this  statement 
is  descriptive ;  and  descriptions  of  past  events,  and  of  good  and 
bad  characters,  form  a  large  portion  of  the  addresses  from  the 
pulpit.  In  long  speeches,  generally,  there  is  often  much  minute 
detail,  and  reporters  who  cut  down  these  speeches  for  the  news- 
papers usually  shorten  or  omit  the  descriptions.  The  reasoning 
process  by  which  the  description  is  connected  with  the  point  to 
DC  proved,  may  exist  only  in  the  mind,  or  it  may  be  expressed  in 
a  subsequent  stage  of  the  argument." — Logic  for  the  Million, 

The  following  illustration  is  taken  from  a  paper  I  read 
before  the  British  Association  at  Belfast  upon  "  The  Laws 
of  the  Currency  in  Ireland  :" — 

"  Having  considered  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
annual  amount  of  notes  that  have  circulated  in  Ireland  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1845,  I  shall  consider  the  monthly  changes 
m  the  amount  of  the  circulation. 

"  Let  us  take  up  the  returns,  and  look  at  any  year  we  please, 
and  we  shall  find  that  all  the  months  vary  from  each  other.  Be- 
ginning at  January,  the  amount  of  the  circulation  usually  declines 
— slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly  in  May,  June,  and  July,  until, 
by  the  end  of  August,  we  arrive  at  the  lowest  point.  Then,  in 
September,  it  begins  to  ascend,  and  goes  on  increasing  till  January, 
and  then  again  declines  till  August.    Now,  let  us  inquire  what 
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are  the  laws  which  regulate  these  monthly  variations.  I  stated 
that  the  annual  variations  were  caused  by  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity and  price  of  agricultural  produce.  But,  as  no  notes  could  be 
put  iuto  circulation  until  this  produce  is  brought  to  market,  the 
monthly  circulation  must  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  produce 
brought  to  market  within  the  month.  Now,  it  has  been  the 
custoip  in  Ireland  to  commence  bringiug  the  produce  to  market 
immediately  after  the  harvest.  Hence  arises  the  increase  of  the 
notes  in  September,  and  their  further  increase  in  the  following 
months.  But  in  the  beginniuor  of  the  year  the  landlords  collect 
their  rents,  and  receive  from  their  tenants  the  notes  for  which 
this  produce  has  been  sold;  this  brings  the  notes  back  to  the 
bank,  either  to  be  placed  to  his  credit  (if  he  have  an  account 
there),  or,  otherwise,  in  exchange  for  a  letter  of  credit  on  Dublin, 
or  a  bill  on  London.  The  circuit  of  a  note,  then,  is  this : — It  is 
obtained  from  the  bank  by  a  corn-merchant,  who  pays  it  to 
a  farmer  for  his  corn,  whicn  he  ships  to  Eneland.  The  farmer 
afterwards  pays  the  note  for  rent  to  his  landlord,  who  brings  it 
back  to  the  bank.  Every  month  the  bank  is  issuing  and  retiring 
notes,  but,  from  August  to  January,  it  issues  more  than  it  retires; 
and  hence  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  increases,  and,  from 
January  to  August,  it  retires  more  notes  than  it  issues,  and  hence 
the  circulation  falls. 

"We  may  notice  another  feature  suggested  to  us  by  the 
Public  Retunis.  We  observe  that  a  portion  of  the  circulation 
consists  of  notes  of  5/.  and  upwards,  and  another  portion  of  notes 
under  5/. ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire  if  these  two  classes  of 
notes  are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  whether  they  rise  and  fall  ' 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  each  other.  Viewing 
the  monthly  circulation,  we  observe  that  the  small  notes,  like  the 
large  notes,  are  at  their  lowest  amount  about  the  month  of 
August,  and  at  their  highest  amount  about  January.  But  we 
observe,  also,  that  from  August  the  small  notes  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  large  ones,  and  after  January  they  decline  more 
rapidly ;  so  that  in  every  year  the  proportion  of  small  notes  in 
circulation  is  greater  in  January  tnan  in  August.  It  may  be 
observed,  too,  that  the  circulation  of  the  Belfast  banks  includes 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  small  notes  than  is  contained  in  the 
circulation  of  the  other  banks.  To  show  this,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  analyse  one  of  these  returns.  Upon  the  total  circulation  of  all 
the  banks,  the  proportion  of  small  notes  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1852,  is  49-39  per  cent. ;  upon  that  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  3473 
per  cent.;  the  Provincial  Bank,  58*82  per  cent.;  the  National 
Banks,  59  93  per  cent.;  and  the  Belfast  Banks,  86*55  per  cent." 

4.  The  principles  or  operations  of  banking  may  be 
illustrated  by  Example,  or  Comparison. 
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"Another  benefit  derived  from  bankers  is,  that  they  transmit 
money  from  one  part  of  the  country  tifi  another. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  person  in  business  who  has  not  occasion 
sometimes  to  send  money  to  a  distant  town.  But  how  is  this  to 
be  done  ?  He  cannot  send  a  messenger  with  it  on  purpose — that 
would  be  too  expensive.  He  cannot  send  it  by  post — that  would 
be  too  hazardous.  Besides,  the  sum  may  be  some  fraction  of  a 
pound,  and  then  it  cannot  go  by  post.  The  post,  too,  takes 
a  considerable  time,  as  three  letters  at  least  must  pass  on  the 
transaction.  If  he  live  in  London  he  may  obtain  a  bank  post 
bill,  but  he  cannot  obtain  that  in  the  country :  and  he  may  not  be 
able  to  obtain  it  in  London  for  the  exact  sum  he  wants.  How, 
then,  is  the  money  to  be  sent  P 

"Every  country  banker  opens  an  account  with  a  London 
banker.  If,  then,  a  person  lives  at  Penzance,  and  wants  to  send 
a  sum  of  money  to  Aberdeen,  he  will  pay  the  money  into  the 
Penzance  bank,  and  his  friend  will  receive  it  of  the  Aberdeen 
bank.  The  whole  transaction  is  this :  the  Penzance  bank  will 
direct  their  agent  in  London  to  pay  the  money  to  the  London 
agent  of  the  Aberdeen  bank,  who  will  be  duly  advised  of  the  pay- 
ment. A  small  commission  charged  by  the  Penzance  bank,  and 
the  postages,  constitute  all  the  expenses  incurred,  and  there  is 
not  the  least  risk  of  loss." 

Managers. — "As  managers,  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  our 
office  to  believe  that  we  are  well  qualified  for  the  posts  we 
occupy ;  for  were  we  to  believe  otherwise,  it  would  be  casting  a 
reflection  upon  those  who  appointed  us.  But  however  conscious 
we  may  be  that  we  possess  those  qualifications  which  are  adapted 
for  the  posts  we  fill,  we  are  still  more  deeply  impressed  that  any 
exertions  we  can  make  will  be  attended  with  little  pleasure  to 
ourselves,  or  advantage  to  the  bank,  unless  they  are  stimulated 
by  the  example,  the  kmdness,  and  the  confidence  of  the  directors. 
The  manager  who  does  not  possess  this  confidence,  resembles  the 
hired  Swiss,  who  enlists  in  a  cause  in  which  he  feels  no  interest. 
He  will  merely  go  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  discipline ;  he 
will  be  anxious  to  avoid  doing  anything  by  which  he  may  per- 
sonally incur  responsibility;  and  he  will  render  precisely  that 
degree  of  service  which  Ls  just  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  his  pay. 
But  the  manager  who  is  conscious  that  he  has  the  confidence  of 
his  directors,  feels  like  the  patriot  fighting  for  his  country.  He 
is  clad  in  armour  bestowed  oy  a  superior  power ;  he  feels  every 
faculty  stretched  to  its  utmost,  and  he  is  invigorated  by  the  thought 
that  his  exertions  are  made  in  the  presence  of  those  who  will  be 
most  anxious  to  acknowledge  and  to  reward  his  exertions." 

5.  A  proposition  in  banking  may  be  illustrated  by 
Amplification. 
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Amplification  is  a  vivid  description,  in  which  all  the 
particulars  are  enumeratl^dy  or  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned and  placed  in  such  a  way,  that  the  impression  shall 
increase  as  you  proceed,  and  end  in  a  climax. 

"  Bankmg  also  exercises  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  morals 
of  society.  It  tends  to  produce  honesty  and  punictuality  in  pecu- 
niary enffagements.  Bankers,  for  their  own  interest,  always  have 
a  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  the  party  with  whom  they 
deal ;  tliey  inquire  whether  he  be  honest  or  tricky,  industrious  or 
idle,  prudent  or  speculative,  thrifty  or  prodigal,  and  they  will 
more  readily  make  advances  to  a  man  of  moderate  property  and 
good  morals,  than  to  a  man  of  large  property  but  of  inferior  repu- 
tation. Thus  the  establishment  of  a  oauk  in  any  place  imme- 
diately advances  the  pecuniary  value  of  a  good  moral  character. 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  persons  having  arisen  from 
obscurity  to  wealth  only  by  means  oi  their  moral  character,  and 
the  confidence  which  that  character  produced  in  the  mind  of  their 
banker.  It  is  not  merely  by  way  of  loan  or  discount  that  a  banker 
serves  such  a  person.  He  also  speaks  well  of  him  to  those  persons 
who  m»y  make  inquiries  respecting  him :  and  the  banker's  good 
opinion  will  be  the  means  of  procuring  him  a  higher  degree  of 
credit  with  the  parties  with  whom  he  trades.  These  effects  are 
easily  perceivable  in  country  towns ;  and  even  in  London  if  a 
house  be  known  to  have  engaged  in  gambling  or  smuggling  trans- 
actions, or  in  any  other  way  to  have  acted  discreditably,  their 
bills  wdl  be  taken  by  the  bankers  less  readily  than  those  of  an 
honourable  house  of  inferior  property.  It  is  thus  that  bankers 
perform  the  functions  of  public  conservators  of  the  commercial 
virtues.  From  motives  of  private  interest  they  encourage  the 
industrious,  the  prudent,  the  punctual,  and  the  honest — while 
they  discountenance  the  spendthrift  and  the  gambler,  the  liar  and 
the  knave.  They  hold  out  inducements  to  uprightness,  which  are 
not  disregarded  bv  even  the  most  abandoned.  There  is  many  a 
man  who  would  be  deterred  from  dishonesty  by  the  frown  of 
a  banker,  though  he  might  care  but  Uttle  for  the  admonitions  of 
a  bishop." 

6.  The  principles  and  operations  of  banking  may  be 
illustrated  by  parables,  fables,  or  tales. 

We  have  stated  at  page  150  the  difierence  between 
parables  and  tales.  Some  years  ago,  Miss  Martineau 
published  a  series  of  tales,  designed  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy.  The  first  of  these  tales  was 
entitled  '^  Life  in  the  WUds,"  and  described  the  savage 
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state ;  the  others  were  representations  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  society.  The  principles  and  operations 
of  banking  were  exhibited  in  a  tale  entitled  ^^  Berkeley 
the  Banker."  Mr.  Berkeley,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  was 
a  gentleman  who  had  retired  from  business,  but  was  after* 
wards  induced  to  become  a  partner  in  a  bank  that  ulti- 
mately failed.  The  following  are  stated  to  be  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  tale  was  designed  to  illustrate : — 

*•  In  proportion  as  the  processes  of  exchange  become  extensive 
and  complicated,  all  practicable  economy  of  time,  trouble  and 
expense,  in  the  use  of  a  circnlatins^  medium,  becomes  desirable. 

**  Such  economy  is  accomplished  by  making  acknowledgments 
of  debt  circulate  in  the  place  of  the  actual  payment :  that  is,  sub- 
stituting credit,  as  represented  by  bank-paper,  for  gold  money. 

**The  adoption  of  paper  money  saves  time  by  making  the 
largest  suras  as  easily  payable  as  the  smallest. 

'*  It  saves  troubleby  being  more  easily  transferable  than  metal 
money." 

"  It  saves  expense  by  its  production  being  less  costly  than  that 
of  metal  money,  and  by  its  setting  free  a  quantity  of  gold  to  be 
used  in  other  articles  of  production. 

"  A  further  advantage  of  paper  money  is,  that  its  destruction 
causes  no  diminution  of  real  wealth,  like  the  destruction  of  gold 
and  silver  coin ;  the  one  being  only  a  representative  of  value, — 
the  other  also  a  commodity. 

*'  The  remaining  requisites  of  a  medium  of  exchange,  viz. — that 
it  should  be  what  all  sellers  are  willing  to  receive,  and  little  liable 
to  fluctuations  of  value, — are  not  inherent  in  paper  as  they  are  in 
metallic  money. 

"But  they  may  be  obtained  by  rendering  paper  money  con- 
vertible into  metallic  money,  by  limiting  in  other  ways  the  quan- 
tity issued,  and  by  guarding  against  forgery. 

"  Great  evils,  in  the  midst  of  many  advantages,  have  arisen  out 
of  the  use  of  paper  money,  from  the  neglect  of  measures  of  secu- 
rity, or  from  the  adoption  of  such  as  have  proved  false.  Issues  of 
inconvertible  paper  money  have  been  allowed  to  a  large  extent, 
unguarded  by  any  restriction  as  to  the  quantity  issued. 

**As  the  issuing  of  paper  money  is  a  profitable  business,  the 
issue  naturally  became  excessive  when  the  check  of  convertibility 
ivas  removed,  while  banking  credit  was  not  backed  by  sufficient 
security. 

•'The  immediate  consequences  of  a  superabundance  of  money 
are,  a  rise  of  prices,  an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  contracts, 
and  a  consequent  injury  to  commercial  credit. 

"  Its  ulterior  consequences  are,  a  still  stronger  shock  to  com- 
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me^cial  credit,  tlie  extensive  ruin  of  individuals,  and  an  excessive 
contraction  of  the  currency,  yet  more  injurious  than  its  excessive 
expansion. 

**  These  evils  arise  from  buyers  and  sellers  bearing  an  unequal 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  market. 

**  If  all  sold  as  much  as  they  bought,  and  no  more,  and  if  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  rose  and  fell  in  exact  proportion,  all 
exchangers  would  be  affected  alike  by  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  supply  of  money.  But  this  is  an  impossible  case ;  and 
therefore  any  action  on  the  currency  involves  injury  to  some, 
while  it  affords  advantage  to  others. 

"A  sudden  or  excessive  contraction  of  the  currency  produces 
some  effects  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  effects  of  a  sudden  or 
excessive  expansion.  It  lowers  prices,  and  vitiates  contracts,  to 
the  loss  of  the  opposite  contracting  party. 

"  But  the  infliction  of  reverse  evils  does  not  compensate  for  the 
former  infliction.  A  second  action  on  the  currency,  though  un- 
avoidably following  the  flrst,:  is  not  a  reparation,  but  a  new 
misfortune. 

''Because,  the  parties  who  are  now  enriched  are  seldom  the 
same  that  were  impoverished  by  a  former  change ;  and  vice  versd: 
while  all  suffer  from  the  injury  to  commercial  credit  which  follows 
upon  every  arbitrary  change. 

"  All  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  acting  arbitrarily  upon 
the  currency,  prove  that  no  such  arbitrary  action  can  repair  past 
injuries,  while  it  must  inevitably  produce  further  mischief. 

"  They  do  not  prove  that  liability  to  fluctuation  is  an  inherent 
quality  of  paper  money,  and  that  a  metallic  currency  is  therefore 
tlie  best  circulating  medium. 

"They  do  prove  that  commercial  prosperity  depends  on  the 
natural  laws  of  demand  and  supply  being  allowed  to  work  freely 
in  relation  to  the  circulating  medium. 

"The  means  of  securing  their  full  operation  remain  to  be 
decided  upon  and  tried." 

7.  The  principles  or  operations  of  banking  may  be 
illustrated  by  metaphors,  or  other  figures  of  rhetoric. 

"  Of  comparison  as  a  principle  of  reasoning  we  have  already 
treated.  Here  comparison  is  brought  before  us  in  the  way  of 
metaphor.  In  this  point  of  view  it  can  never  amount  to  proof. 
But,  nevertheless,  its  consideration  is  fairly  within  the  province  of 
logic.  One  part  of  our  duty  as  logicians  is  to  state  clearly  the 
propositions  we  intend  to  prove.  Metaphorical  comparisons  are 
of  great  use  in  enabling  us  to  make  this  clear  statement.  Half 
the  disputes  that  exist  among  men  arise  from  their  misunder- 
standing one  another.    We  should  endeavonr  to  acquire  the  art 
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of  stating  ckarly  and  yividlj  what  it  is  that  we  meaii.  And 
when  we  naye  done  this,  we  snail  in  most  cases  have  obviated  the 
necessity  for  anv  further  controversy. 

*'  Parables,  like  comparisons^  are  not  proofs.  They  are,  how- 
ey^r,  yivid  illustrations;  and  the  more  minute  the  particnlarsy 
the  stronger  is  the  illustration.  There  iB,  of  course,  always  an 
analogy  between  the  illustration  and  the  matter  to  be  illustrated* 
But  we  must  distinguish  between  a  logical  and  a  metaphorical 
analogy.  Eor  instance,  the  analogy  between  an  animal  who  had 
fallen  into  a  pit,  and  a  man  who  was  lame,  was  a  logical  analogy, 
and  it  was  clear  that  if  one  might  be  relieved  on  the  sabbath-day, 
so  might  the  other.  But  the  analogy  between  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  a  ^rain  of  mustard  seed,  was  a  metaphorical  analogy, 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  musturd  seed  was  no  proof  of  the 
future  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  though  it  was  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  it." — Logic  for  the  Million. 

The  following  are  examples  :^— 

(Capital. — L  banker  is  a  depository  of  capital.  He  lends  to 
those  who  wish  to  borrow,  and  ne  borrows  of  tliose  who  wish  to 
lend.  He  is  like  the  fly-wheel  of  an  engine.  He  either  receiyes 
or  communicates  power  as  the  occasion  may  require,  and  thus 
maintains  the  flrmness  and  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery 
of  commerce. 

Deposits. — ^When  a  bank  is  established  in  a  neighbourhood, 
sums  of  money  are  lodged  upon  interest.  Individually  they  may 
be  of  small  amount,  but  collectively  they  make  a  considerable 
sum,  which  the  banker  employs  in  granting  facilities  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce.  Thus  these  little  rivulets  of 
capital  are  united,  and  form  a  powerful  stream,  which  propels  the 
wheels  of  manufacture,  and  sets  in  motion  the  machinery  of 
industry. 

Joint-Stock  Banks. — It  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  no  six 
men  possess  as  much  strength  as  is  possessed  by  five  hundred 
men.  And  so  long  as  this  Taw  remains  unrepealed,  so  long  will 
joint-stock  banks  be  superior  to  private  banks.  The  hurricane 
may  pass  harmlessly  over  the  forest  where  the  trees  support  and 
shelter  one  another,  while  the  single  oak  that  stands  exposed  on 
the  plain  will  be  uptorn  by  the  roots,  and  scattered  in  broken 
fragments  to  the  winds,  spreading  ruin  and  desolation  upon  all 
within  its  reach. 

A  New  Bank. — I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  vigorous  plant  we 
have  met  this  day  to  put  into  the  soil,  will  spring  up  to  be  a  great 
tree,  spreading  wide  its  branches,  till  all  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts are  covered  vdth  its  shade. 
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London  Agencies. — ^When  I  see  a  country  joint-stock  bank 
appointing  a  private  bank  to  be  its  London  agent,  it  reminds  me 
01  the  image  that  appeared  in  the  visions  of  mbuchadnezzar.  Its 
head  was  of  gold,  its  breast  was  of  silver,  its  thighs  were  of  brass, 
its  feet  were  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay.  In  proportion  as  a 
joint-stock  bank  depends  upon  itself,  or  upon  banks  based  upon 
principles  similar  to  its  own,  it  rests  upon  a  foot  of  iron.  But  in 
proportion  as  it  rests  upon  a  private  bank,  it  rests  upon  a  foot  of 
clay.  That  clayey  portion  may  suddenly  be  removed,  and  then  its 
head  of  gold  will  fall  to  the  earth. 

The  London  and  Westionster  £ank. — One  of  the  earliest 
objects  to  be  attained,  was  to  adapt  the  principles  of  joint-stock 
banking  to  the  habits  and  practices  that  obtained  in  London.  It 
is  quite  true  that  banking  must  be  adapted  in  different  places  to 
the  practices  of  trade  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  It  was, 
therefore,  desirable,  that  while  we  secured  all  the  adyfuitages  of 
our  principles,  we  should  deviate  as  little  as  possible  from  the 
practice  of  the  London  bankers.  We  had  to  launch  our  vessel  on 
an  ocean  in  whidi  no  such  vessel  had  ever  before  appeared.  We 
had  not  to  traverse  a  sea  which  had  been  previously  surveyed, 
and  every  danger  of  the  coast  marked  out  upon  the  map.  We 
had  to  take  our  soundings  as  we  advanced ;  to  watch  the  jut.tinffs 
of  the  coast,  the  changes  of  the  current,  the  shiftings  of  the  wind, 
and  to  guard  with  incessant  care  against  the  pirates  that  might 
mark  us  for  their  prey. 

London  and  Westminstbr  Bank, — ^Perhaps  we  may  be 
justified  on  the  present  occasion  in  attaching  more  than  ordinary 
importance  to  the  practical  department  of  our  bank,  inasmuch  as 
this  was  the  point  upon  which  our  opponents  predicted  we  should 
most  assuredly  fail  "  Your  theory,"  they  said, "  is  very  beautiful ; 
it  is  a  very  fine  speculation ;  the  sun  shines  around  you,  the  wind 
is  fair  and  the  sea  is  calm ;  but  once  launch  your  vessel  into  the 
deep,  and  you  will  find  that  beneath  the  surface  there  are  rocks, 
and  sandbanks,  and  dangers  by  which  you  will  soon  be  wrecked." 
And,  to  do  justice  to  our  opponents,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  these  predictions  did  not  argue  on  their  part  any  want  of 
sagacity.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  been  exposed  to  all  those 
dangers  and  difficulties  to  which  it  was  predicted  we  should  be 
exposed.  The  only  difference  between  the  prediction  and  the 
event  is,  that  instead  of  the  difficulties  conquering  us,  we  have 
conquered  the  difficulties. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank.— During  the  last  year 
(1836)  we  had  difficulties  in  common  with  all  London  bankers,  we 
bad  difficulties  in  common  with  all  joint-stock  banks,  and  we 
had  difficulties  peculiar  to  ourselves.    A  few  months  ago  we 
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stood  alone;  all  around  us  the  whole  financial  horizou  was 
wrapped  in  darkness  which  seemed  to  thicken  as  we  advanced. 
Around  our  path  were  placed  the  entanglements  of  the  law,  which 
made  every  step  to  be  attended  with  dwger ;  behind  us  we  heard 
the  muttering  thunder  of  a  parliamentary  committee ;  on  either 
side  of  our  path  we  were  assailed  by  the  private  bankers^  who 
watched  our  footsteps,  and  would  have  rejoiced  at  our  do wnfal ; 
while  before  us  stood  the  gigantic  figure  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
with  uplifted  arm,  ready  to  strike  us  to  the  earth. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank. — ^It  was  said  of  Ishmae)> 
that  his  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  was 
against  him.  One  part  of  this  description  may  be  applied  to  our- 
selves. Everv  man's  hand  is  against  us.  Ihe  private  bankers 
have  excluded  us  from  tlie  clearmg-house,  the  Bank  of  Engboid 
pursued  us  into  parliament,  and  prevented  our  obtaining  the 
power  of  suing  and  being  sued  by  our  registered  officer.  They 
are  now  (1836)  pursuing  us  through  the  courts  of  law,  to  prevent 
us  accepting  the  bills  of  our  country  connexions.  They  have 
denied  us  the  ordinary  privilege  of  a  drawing  account.  They 
refuse  to  take  the  notes  of  banks  founded  on  principles  similar 
to  our  own,  or  to  discount  bills  bearing  their  endorsement^ 
while  pamphlet  after  pamphlet  have  been  launched  by  her 
directors,  in  denunciation  of  the  principles  on  which  our  bank 
is  established.  So  long  as  we  are  thus  assailed,  so  long  will 
we  stand  undaunted  before  our  foes,  and  breathe  the  language 
of  hostility  and  defiance.  But  happy  shall  we  be  when  this 
season  of  conflict  is  over;  happy  shall  we  be  when  we  can 
turn  our  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  retire  from  the  field 
of  warfare  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  our  professional  engage- 
ments. We  should  hail  with  rapture  the  approach  of  a  banJ^ing 
millennium,  in  which  all  the  banking  institutions  of  our  country 
should  be  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  even  the  lion  of  the  Bank 
of  England  should  lie  down  with  the  lamb  of  joint-stock  banking. 

Bank  of  England. — ^The  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  will, 
probably,  lead  to  a  more  friendly  intercourse  between  the  joint- 
stock  banks  and  other  banking  establishments.  All  the  futile 
measures  heretofore  taken  by  t!he  Bank  of  England  against  the 
joint-stock  banks,  have  arisen  from  erroneous  impressions  relating 
to  the  currency.  The  London  joint-stock  banks  were  not  allowed 
to  accept  bills,  from  an  absurd  fear  that  the  practice  might  be 
abused  so  as  to  affect  the  currency.  Bills  endorsed  by  joint-stock 
banks  of  issue  were  refused  to  be  discounted,  lest  tney  might 
become  an  instrument  for  expanding  the  currency.  By  the  pro- 
posed measures  this  bone  of  contention  is  removed.  The  Bank 
of  England  has  laid  aside  her  coronet,  and  become  one  of  us.  She 
is  about  to  commence  business  simply  as  a  joint-stock  banker. 
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**The  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street"  is  transformed  into  our 
younger  brother,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  new  relationship 
will  be  cemented  on  both  sides  by  a  corresponding  degree  of 
fraternal  regard. 

While  banking,  on  the  one  hand,  is  illustrated  by  meta- 
phorical comparisons,  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes 
supply  comparisons  to  illustrate  other  subjects. 

**  Descartes,  whose  habits  were  formed  in  solitude  and  medi- 
tation, was  silent  in  mixed  company.  It  was  said  that  he  had 
received  his  intellectual  wealth  from  nature  in  solid  bars,  but  not 
in  current  coin.  Or,  as  Addison  expressed  the  same  idea,  by 
comparing  himself  to  a  banker,  who  possessed  $;he  wealth  of  his 
friends  at  home,  though  he  carried  none  of  it  in  his  pocket." — 
nisraeWs  Curiosities  of  Literature, 

^'Fallacious  reasoning  may  be  compared  to  a  perplexed  and 
entangled  mass  0/ accounts,  which  it  requires  much  sa^city  and 
close  attention  to  clear  up  and  display  in  a  regular  and  mtelfigible 
form,  though  when  this  is  once  accomplished  the  whole  appears 
so  perfectly  simple,  that  the  unthinking  are  apt  to  undervalue  the 
skill  and  pains  which  have  been  employed  upon  it." — Dr.  Whateley, 

"As,  in  a  calculation,  one  single  figure  incorrectly  stated  will 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  result  whatever,  though  every  other 
figure  and  the  whole  of  the  operations  be  correct ;  so  a  single  false 
assumption  in  any  process  of  reasoning,  though  every  other  be 
true,  will  enable  us  to  draw  what  conclusion  we  please ;  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  true  assumptions,  the  more  likely  it  is  that 
the  false  one  will  pass  unnoticed.  — Dr,  Whatele^, 

We  will  now  notice  the  fallacy  of  illustration.  This 
occurs  when  we  admit  illustration  for  proo£  To  make  a 
proposition  clear  is  not  the  same  thing  as  proving  it  to  be 
true.  But  there  is  something  so  attractive  in  a  clear 
illustration  that  we  are  ready  sometimes  to  admit,  with- 
out further  reasoning,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  it  is 
intended  to  establish.  This  often  occurs  in  public  speak- 
ing. If  an  orator  has  an  agreeable  voice  and  a  good 
address,  and  excels  in  clear  illustration,  he  will  often  find 
that  his  doctrines  receive  a  ready  acceptance,  though  un- 
supported by  sound  logical  reasoning.  Against  such 
delusions,  bankers  should  be  on  their  guard.  The  pro- 
fessional accountant  may  describe  very  clearly  how  the 
^udulent  insolvent,  whose  books  he  has  examined,  got 
into  difficulties;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  his  creditors 
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^oiild  take  the  composition  proposed. '  The  harrister  may 
declaim  strongly  against  acts  of  folly  or  of  immorality 
committed  by  the  directors  or  managers  of  a  joint-stock 
bank;  but  that  is  no  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  the 
principles  of  joint-stock  banking.  The  political  ecoiMnnist 
may  correctly  enumerate  the  causes  of  the  fluctuations 
in  the  foreign  exchanges  ;  but  that  is  no  proof  that  thos? 
fluctuations  ought  to  regulate  the  currency.  He  may 
show  the  mode  of  the  exportatirai  and  the  importation  of 
the  precious  metals;  but  that  is  no  proof  that  the  amount 
of  bank  notes  in  drculation  ought  to  be  made  subject  to 
similar  changes. 

While  on  the  one  hand  we  must  not  suppose  that  illus- 
tration is  reasoning,  we  must  not  suppose  on  the  other 
hand  that  no  reasoning  is  given  to  us  in  the  form  of  illus- 
tration. Some  writers  who  wish  to  conceal  their  opinions, 
will  sometimes  suggest  their  arguments  in  this  form ;  and 
others,  by  a  simple  exposition  oi  then:  doctrines,  will  adopt 
the  most  efficient  mode  of  establishing  their  truth.  In 
such  cases  the  exposition  is  usually  confined  to  one  of 
the  propositions  of  the  syllogism,  the  other  being  too 
obvious  to  require  proof.  The  major  proposition  consti- 
tuting the  general  principle  is  assumed  to  be  true,  or  at 
least  admitted  to  be  true.  The  minor  proposition,  show- 
ing the  application  <^  the  general  principle  to  a  particular 
case,  is  the  subject  of  exposition.  The  reader  is  then  lefk 
to  draw  his  own  conclusion.  Thus,  a  barrister  who  seems 
to  be  merely  descrilMng  the  frauds  charged  by  a  banker, 
is  in  fact  proving  the  minor  proposition  of  the  following 
syllogism : — 

All  who  commit  fraud  ought  to  be  punished. 

This  banker  has  committed  frttud. 

Therefore  this  banker  ought  to  be  punished. 

We  have  stated  that  proverbs  are  general  principles ; 
and  reasoning  from  proverbs  is  applying  general  principles 
to  individual  cases.  Such  reasoning  is  not  very  common 
in  banking,  as  we  have  no  proverbs  that  have  a  special 
application  to  banking  business.  Sometimes,  when  a 
banker  is  considering  the  nature  of  his  investments,  he 
may  observe  that  it  is  not  well  to  have  "too  many  eggs 
in  one  basket;"  or  he  may  observe  of  a  customer  who  is 
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involved  in  numerous  engagements,  that  ''he  has  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire."  The  book  on  "Domestic  Cookery," 
published  by  Mrs.  Glass,  contains  directions  for  cooking  a 
hare,  beginning  "with  "Catch  a  hare,"  Ac.  These  "words 
are  now  often  employed  as  a  caution  to  those  who  build 
conclusions  upon  events  that  have  not  yet  occurred,  and 
which  may  never  occur.  You  say,  that  as  soon  as  you 
have  become  rich,  you  will  retire  from  business ;  first 
catch  your  hare — first  get  rich,  and  then  consider  what 
you  will  do.  The  same  admonition  is  given  in  the  proverb 
— "  Don't  reckon  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched." 

Proverbs  may  be  misapplied,  and  hence  lead  to  erro- 
neous conclusions.  It  was  once  observed  at  a  Board  of 
Directors,  that  if  the  salaries  of  their  managers  should 
not  be  increased,  some  of  them  might  be  tempted  to 
transfer  their  services  to  other  banks.  A  member  observed, 
"  Let  them  go ;  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it."  The  reply  was,  "  True;  but  you  have  to 
catch  'em." 


SECTION  IV. 

REASONING  FBOM  WRITTEN  DOCUMENTS  APPLIED  TO  BANKING. 

In  Section  the  Fourth,  Part  the  Third,  we  have  con- 
sidered the  mode  of  reasoning  from  written  documents — 
here  we  shall  enumerate  those  written  documents  that  have 
a  reference  to  Banking ;  these  are  chiefly — 1.  Acts  of  Par- 
liament ;  2.  Deeds  of  Settlement ;  3.  Deeds  of  Transfer  ; 
4.  Bonds  of  Security  by  the  Ofl&cers ;  5.  Cheques  on 
Banks;  6.  Bills  of  Exchange;  7.  Writings  connected 
with  Leasehold  and  Freehold  Property ;  8.  Letters  of 
Guarantee  for  advances  to  other  parties;  9.  Statistical 
Returns ;  10.  Agreements,  Letters,  and  other  occasional 
Writings;  11.  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Literature 
of  Banking. 

1.  Acts  op  Parliament. — We  have  stated,  at  page 
17,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  dispute  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  whether  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
gave  to  Congress  the  power  of  establishing  a  national 
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bank.  The  following  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  is  taken  from  Mr.  Justice  Story's  '^Commentaries 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States": — 

^'  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  measures,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  question  of  constitutional  power,  was  the  act  chartering 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1791.  That  question  has  often 
since  been  discussed ;  and  though  the  measure  has  been  repeat- 
edly sanctioned  by  Congress,  by  the  executive,  and  by  the  judi- 
ciary, and  has  obtained  the  like  favour  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  States,  yet  it  is,,  up  to  this  very  hour,  still  oebated  upon  con- 
stitutional grounds,  as  if  it  were  still  new  and  untriea.  It  is 
impossible,  at  this  time,  to  treat  it  as  an  open  question,  unless 
the  constitution  is  for  ever  to  remain  an  unsettled  text,  possessing 
iLO  permanent  attributes,  and  incapable  of  having  any  ascertained 
sense ;  varying  with  every  change  of  doctrine  and  of  party,  and 
delivered  over  to  interminable  doubts. 

*'  The  reasoning,  upon  which  the  constitutionality  of  a  nation^d 
bank  is  denied,  turns  upon  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  clausC) 
giving  auxiliary  powers  necessary  and  proper  to  execute  the  other 
enumerated  powers.  It  is  to  the  following  effect.  The  power  to 
incorporate  a  bank  is  not  among  those  enumerated  in  the  consti* 
tution.  In  the  next  place,  all  the  enumerated  powers  can  be 
carried  into  execution  without  a  bank.  A  bank  therefore  is  not 
necessary,  and  consequently  not  authorized  by  this  clause  of  the 
constitution.  It  is  urged  that  a  bank  will  give  great  facility  or 
convenience  to  the  collection  of  taxes.  If  this  were  true,  yet  the 
constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  are  necessary,  and  not 
merely  those  which  are  convenient,  for  effecting  the  enumerated 
powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of  construction  were  allowed,  as  to 
consider  convenience  as  justifying  the  use  of  such  means,  it  would 
swallow  up  all  the  enumerated  powers.  Therefore,  the  consti- 
tution restrains  Congress  to  those  means,  without  which  the 
power  would  be  nugatory. 

"  The  reasoning  by  which  the  constitutionality  of  the  national 
bank  is  sustained  is,  in  part,  contained  in  the  following  summary. 
The  powers  confided  to  the  national  government  are  unquestion- 
ably, so  far  as  they  exist,  sovereign  and  supreme.  It  is  not  and 
cannot  be  disputea,  that  the  power  of  creating  a  corporation  is 
one  belonging  to  sovereignty.  But  so  are  all  other  legislative 
])owers ;  ror  the  original  power  of  giving  the  law  on  any  subject 
whatever  is  a  sovereign  power.  If  the  erecting  of  a  corporation 
be  an  incident  to  sovereignty,  and  it  is  not  prohibited,  it  must 
belong  to  the  national  government  in  relation  to  the  objects  en- 
trusted to  it.  The  true  difference  is  this :  where  the  authority 
of  a  government  is  general,  it  can  create  corporations  in  all  cases ; 
when  it  is  confined  to  certain  branches  of  legislation,  it  can  create 
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corporations  only  as  to  those  cases.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
implied  powers  may  be  delegated  as  well  as  express.  It  follows 
that  a  power  to  erect  corporations  may  as  well  be  implied,  as  any 
other  thing,  if  it  be  an  instrument,  or  means  of  carrying  into 
execution  any  specified  power. 

"  It  is  true,  that  among  the  enumerated  powers  we  do  not  find 
that  of  establishing  a  bank  or  creating  a  corporation.  But  we  do 
find  there  the  great  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  to  borrow 
money,  to  regulate  commerce,  to  declare  and  conduct  war,  and  to 
raise  and  support  navies.  Now  if  a  bank  be  a  fit  means  to  execute 
any  or,  all  of  these  powers,  it  is  just  as  much  implied  as  any  other 
means.  If  it  be  *  necessary  and  proper '  for  any  of  them,  how  is 
it  possible  to  deny  the  authority  to  create  it  for  such  purposes  ? 
There  is  no  more  propriety  in  giving  this  power  in  express  terms, 
than  in  giving  any  other  incidental  power  or  means  in  express 
terms. 

''  That  a  national  bank  is  an  appropriate  means  to  carry  into 
effect  some  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  the  government,  and 
that  this  can  be  best  done  by  erecting  it  into  a  corporation,  may 
be  established  by  the  most  satisfactory  reasoning.  It  has  a 
relation,  more  or  less  direct,  to  the  power  of  collecting  taxes,  to 
that  of  borrowing  money,  to  that  of  regulating  trade  between 
states,  and  to  those  of  raising  and  maintaining  fleets  and  armies. 
And  it  may  be  added,  that  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon 
the  regulation  of  currency  between  the  States.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment which  has  been  applied  bv  governments,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  fiscal  and  financial  operations ;  and  in  the  present 
times  it  can  hardly  require  argument  to  prove,  that  it  is  a  con- 
venient, a  useful,  and  an  essential  instrument  in  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States." 

By  the  statute  1833,  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  98,  it  was 
declared  to  be  the  law  that  joint-stock  banks  might  be 
established  in  London.  Under  this  statute  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  was  formed.  But  as  it  did  not  give 
them  the  power  of  suing  and  being  sued  by  their  "  public 
officer,"  they  introduced  into  Parliament  a  bill  to  give 
them  this  privilege.  In  their  first  report,  delivered  March 
4,  1835,  the  directors  refer  to  this  bill. 

**  The  directors  will  now  advert  to  the  difficulties  they  have  had 
to  encounter.  These  have  been  of  no  ordinary  kind.  They  have 
been  caused  by  an  opposition,  in  some  degree  natural,  but  carried 
to  an  unfair  extent,  by  existing  establishments,  and  likewise  by 
the  unaccountable  course  adopted  by  Government,  who  seem  to 
have  been  deterred  by  the  same  interested  parties  from  giving: 
effect  to  their  own  law. 
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*'  The  opposition  of  the  private  bankers  was  manifested  at  aa 
earlj  period^  by  their  refusal  to  permit  any  clerk  to  attend  at  the 
clearing-house  on  behalf  of  this  bank.  The  clearing-house  has 
been  in  existence  for  upwards  of  sixty  years;  ana,  although 
founded  in  the  first  instance  for  the  accommodatiou  of  such 
London  bankers  as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it^  yet  it  has 
become  entwined  with  the  mode  of  settling  accounts  in  sevexal 
branches  of  business,  and  is,  for  all  practiod  pttr})oses,  a  pablie 
institution. 

'*  The  opposition  of  the  Bank  of  England  be|s:an  by  their  refusal 
to  grant  to  this  company  the  common  convenience  of  a  drawing 
account, — a  convenience  granted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  every 
respectable  firm  who  may  choose  to  apply  for  it.  But  their 
hostility,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Government,  was  more  strongly 
shown  by  their  opposition  to  the  bill  introduced  to  Parliament 
for  facility  of  suit.  I'his,  it  was  conceiyed,  was  a  course  that  no 
party  could  adopt  after  the  explicit  manner  in  whieh  the  law  had 
been  laid  down  in  the  preceding  session  of  Parliament. 

''  The  clause  upon  the  subject  of  joint-stock  banks  in  London, 
introduced  into  the  Bank  Charter  Kenewal  Act,  and  that,  too, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Bank  itself,  was  not  only  declaratory  that 
the  law,  as  previously  existing,  did  not  extend  to  the  preyention 
of  such  banks  carrying  on  business  in  London,  but  it  enacted 
that  for  the  future  they  should  be  able  to  do  so.  This  enact- 
ment being  made,  it  was  presumed  that  it  would  be  carried  into 
effect  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

"A  technical  form»which  requires  that  all  parties  to  a  suit 
shall  be  named  in  the  record  exists  as  an  impediment  to  the  legal 
operation  of  large  companies.  It  has  been  the  invariable  custom 
of  Parliament,  which  nas  not  provided  for  the  removal  of  this 
obstruction  by  any  general  law,  to  grant  to  such  companies,  on 
special  application,  a  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  one 
or  more  of  their  oflBcers.  The  directors  therefore  applied  16  Par- 
liament for  this  power,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  clause 
legalizing  the  company. 

"  They  were  early  assured  by  eminent  counsel  that  the  bank 
could  be  carried  on  legally  and  substantially  by  means  of  trustees; 
but  when  there  were  two  modes  of  conducting  the  same  pro- 
ceeding—one well  known  to  the  public,  the  other  comparatively 
unknown — the  directors  naturally  took  that  course  which  best 
accorded  with  the  public  habits  and  understanding.  Although 
the  bill  was  opposed  with  a  zeal  and  tenacity  rather  out  of  the 
usual  course  of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  yet,  in  the  same 
House  of  Commons  which  a  few  months  previously  had  passed 
the  Bank  Charter  Act,  it  was  carried  by  large  majorities,  through 
each  successive  stage — ^yiz.  on  the  second  reading,  by  a  majority 
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of  108 ;  in  committee,  after  the  fullest  and  ablest  argument  by 
counsel  on  both  sides,  by  a  still  greater  proportionable  majority ; 
and  as;ain,  on  the  third  reading,  by  a  majority  of  61. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  opposition  was  continued  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

*'  Counsel  were  heard  at  the  bar  of  that  House ;  and  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  Ooyernment  questions  were  framed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  judges,  who  declined  answering  them. 
Under  these  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  circumstances,  and 
the  session  drawing  to  a  close,  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  bring 
on  the  second  reading  with  any  chance  of  a  fair  consideration  of 
the  question." 

Ill  the  statute  to  which  we  have  referred,  it  is  enacted — 

"  Be  it  therefore  declared  and  enacted,  that  any  body  politic  or 
corporate,  or  society,  or  company,  or  partnership,  although  con- 
sisting of  more  than  six  persons,  may  carry  on  the  trade  or  business 
of  banking  in  London,  or  within  sixty-five  miles  thereof,  provided 
such  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  society,  or  company,  or  partner- 
ship, do  not  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  in  England,  any  sum  or  sums 
of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  at  any  less 
time  than  six  months  from  the  borrowing  thereof,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  privileges  granted  by  this  Act  to  the  said 
governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England." 

It  was  supposed  that  this  clause  was  intended  merely  to 
prevent  any  joint-stock  bank  issuing  notes  in  London. 
But  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  contended  that 
it  prevented  a  London  joint-stock  bank  from  accepting 
bills  drawn  by  its  country  agents.  The  directors  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  have  thus  referred  to  the 
action  brought  against  them  by  the  Bank  of  England 
upon  this  matter  : — 

"  The  active  opposition  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  again 
manifested,  by  its  giving  notice  within  these  few  days  of  its 
intention  to  try  the  question  of  our  power  to  accept  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  at  a  shorter  date  than  six  months.  Several 
months  ago  the  Bank  of  England  was  aware  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  London  and  Westmmster  Bank  in  this  respect,  but  not 
until  now  has  any  step  been  taken. 

"  The  directors  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  are  most 
ready  to  meet  the  Bank  of  England  in  any  court  of  justice  on  the 
subject ;  for,  having  obtained  the  best  legal  advice,  they  feel  quite 
confident  of  a  favourable  result.  Thev  have  no  desire  to  infrm^e 
the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  they  are  equally 
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determined  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank." 

''In  reference  to  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  last  report  as 
threatened  by  the  Bank  of  England,  the  directors  have  now  to 
state  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  at  length  raised  in  a  l^al 
shape  the  question  whether  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
can  accept  the  bills  of  their  country  and  foreign  customers  drawn 
jit  less  than  six  months  after  date  or  sight.  It  is  a  question 
which,  however  it  may  be  determined^  cannot  arrest  the  successfol 
progress  of  the  bank.  But  the  directors  having  commenced  accept- 
ing from  the  origin  of  the  establishment  under  the  able  advice  of 
the  present  counsel  of  the  Bank  of  England, — having  since  taken 
much  pains  to  have  the  subject  thoroughly  elucidated, — and 
having  enga^d  the  most  eminent  counsel, — ^look  with  confidence 
to  a  favourable  issue,  and  it  is  their  anxious  desire  to  obtain  a 
decision  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  The  directors  have  further  to  state,  that  although  the  G[uestion 
in  dispute  is  confined  to  the  single  point  of  accepting  bills,  the 
Bank  of  England  introduced  into  their  proceedings  against  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  charges  of  violating  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  issuing  notes  possessed  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  directors  are  justified  in  condemning  the  resort  to  these 
charges,  for  the  Baiik  of  Eujgland  have  been  obliged  to  abandon 
them  altgether,  and  to  admit  that  they  had  not  any  foundation. 
The  directors  much  regret  that  such  a  course  should  have  been 
adopted  towards  this  establishment ;  but,  as  the  main  question  at 
issue  is  still  before  a  legal  tribunal,  they  consider  they  will  best 
discharge  their  duty  by  abstaining  at  present  from  any  further 
comments  on  the  subject." 

Notwithstanding  these  anticipations,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1837,  issued  an 
injunction  restricting  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
from  accepting  bills  drawn  at  less  than  six  months  after 
date,  upon  the  grounds  that  this  would  be  an  invasion  of 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  process  by 
which  the  court  arrived  at  this  conclusion  is  exceedingly 
ingenious  :  If  a  country  bank  draw  upon  a  London  bank, 
say  at  twenty-one  days  after  date,  for  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  London  bank,  then  the  London  bank  is  supposed 
to  hold  this  money  for  the  payment  of  the  bill  at  the  end 
of  the  twenty-one  days.  Ergo,  the  London  banker  "  bor- 
rows, owes,  or  takes  up  money"  upon  this  bill  or  note 
during  the  term  until  it  shall  become  due ;  ergo^  the 
London  bank  takes  up  money  upon  its  bills  or  notes  for  a 
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Jess  term  than  six  months ;  ergo^  the  London  bank  in- 
fiinges  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Upon  this 
point  we  quote  "  Grant's  Laws  of  Banking." 

''  As  the  ri^ht  of  the  customer  is  to  draw  out  the  whole  of  the 
sum  he  deposits  with  the  banker  at  any  time  when  he  shall  so 
please,  the  acceptance  by  the  banker  of  a  bill  drawn  upon  him  by 
his  customer  against  the  amount  of  the  balance  in  his  tayour,  and 
made  payable  at  a  distant  day,  is  in  effect  a  borrowing  of  the  sum 
until  that  day  by  the  banker ;  for  the  customer,  by  drawing  the 
bill,  consents  that  that  which  is  payable  immediately  shall  not  be 
payable  until  the  expiration  of  the  bill,  and  such  acceptance  by  a 
banker  was  held  to  be  a  borrowing  or  owing  of  money  upon  a  bill 
within  the  meaning  of  the  former  Bank  of  England  Acts,  8  &  4 
Will.  IV.  c  98,  and  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  46,  which,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, forbade  such  borrowing,  &c." 

2.  Deeds  op  Settlement. — This  is  the  deed  of  partner- 
ship which  must  be  signed  by  all  the  shareholders — it 
fixes  the  name  of  the  bank,  the  places  where  business  is 
to  be  carried  on,  and  the  denomination  and  number  of 
the  shares.  It  regulates  the  appointment  of  directors, 
the  qualifications  of  shareholders,  and  the  mode  of  holding 
meetings,  transferring  shares,  and  making  dividends.  It 
also  provides  for  the  winding-up  the  affairs  of  the  bank  in 
case  it  should  not  be  successful. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed,  in 
the  year  1836,  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
7  Geo.  IV.  c.  46,  for  permitting  the  establishment  of 
joint-stock  banks,  stated — 

"  Your  committee  have  had  before  them  the  deeds  of  settle- 
ment of  the  greater  number  of  the  existing  joint- stock  banks, 
and  they  proceed  to  submit  to  the  House  an  analysis  of  some  of 
their  leading  provisions. 

"  Though  the  general  objects  of  these  establishments  are  much 
alike,  yet  there  are  some  variations  in  their  deeds  of  settlement 
which  it  may  be  material  to  point  out. 

"  rirst,  as  to  the  power  of  altering  the  regulations  of  the 
company. 

"The  active  duties  are  generallv  delegated  to  a  small  body 
called  the  directors,  while  the  main  body  of  proprietors  reserve  to 
themselves  the  power  of  selecting  the  directors,  and  of  altering 
from  time  to  time  the  rules  by  which  the  directors  are  to 
be  governed.  Indeed,  it  might  nave  been  expected  that  the 
proprietors  would  always  have  reserved  tq  themselves  this  power ; 
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nor  should  this  general  rule  have  been  noticed,  bad  it  not  beea 
necessary  to  point  out  a  single  exception  to  it,  in  tbe  case  of  one 
particular  company,  in  wbicb  all  the  powers  of  the  comply  are 
vested  in  the  directors  of  the  central  bank,  till  January,  1838, 
and  even  after  that  date  this  authority  is  ouly  to  be  controlled  by 
the  '  general  board  of  directors/  consisting  of  the  central  directors 
themselves,  and  of  tlie  local  directors  of  branch  banks,  appointed 
by  them.  The  deeds  of  all  the  other  companies  express^  give  a 
power  to  the  shareholders  to  make  new  laws  and  regulations. 

^*  Secondly,  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of 
banking. 

**  This  is  for  the  most  part  set  out  in  general  terms.  Some 
banking  companies  content  themselves  with  defining  the  business 
to  be  '  banking  in  all  its  branches ; '  in  other  cases,  it  is  called 
'  the  business  of  bankers.* 

"  Advancing  money  on  real  security  is  in  no  instance  forbidden. 
The  deeds  of  three  companies  are  silent  on  the  subject ;  the  rest 
expressly  allow  it, 

"The  majority  of  deeds  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  the 

purchase  of  land.    The Banking  Company  expressly 

allows  it.    The Banking  Ck)mpany  and  the  Union 

Banking  Company  expressly  forbid  it. 

'*  An  advance  of  money  on  mining  concerns  is  in  no  instance 
expressly  allowed 4  in  many  it  is  expressly  forbidden;  in  the 
majority,  it  is  passed  over  in  silence. 

"Advances  of  money  upon  any  'public  foreign  government 
stock,  or  the  stock  of  any  foreign  chartered  public  company,'  is 
directly  sanctioned  in  the  deeds  of  four  banking  companies. 
Investment  in  foreign  government  stock  or  funds  is  allowed  by 
the  deed  of  another  bank.  Such  advances  are  expressly  forbidden 
by  many  of  the  deeds,  and  are  passed  over  in  silence  by  many 
others. 

**In  no  instance  is  the  company  forbidden  to  become  the 
purchaser  of  its  own  shares ;  out,  on  the  contrary,  power  is 
expressly  given  to  do  so  by  means  of  the  deeds,  and  that  to  any 
amount.  The  only  modifications  of  this  power  which  your  com- 
mittee have  found,  are  in  the  case  of  one  banking  company,  in 
which  the  directors  are  authorized  to  purchase  shares  in  the  case 
only  of  a  refusal  to  admit  as  a  j)roprietor  the  person  proposing  to 
buy ;  and  in  the  case  of  another  bank,  the  number  of  shares  to 
be  bought  in  by  the  directors  is  restricted  to  forty. 

"Thirdly,  as  to  the  degree  of  publicity  to  oe  given  to  the 
proceedings. 

"  No  principle  seems  to  be  more  attended  to,  or  prominently 
put  forward,  than  that  of  preserving  secrecy  as  to  the  state  of  the 
accounts  of  the  customers  of  the  banks.  To  this  principle  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  exception. 
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"  The  directors  are  in  general  required  to  sign  a  declaration, 
pledging  themselves  to  observe  secrecy  as  to  the  transactions  of 
the  bank  with  their  customers,  and  the  state  of  the  accounts  of 
individuals.  In  some  of  the  companies,  this  declaration  is  also 
to  be  signed  by  all  the  clerks  and  oj£cers.  One  banking  company 
goes  so  far  as  to  require  an  oath  to  this  effect.  If  the  proprietors 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  statement  of  accounts  made  by  the 
directors,  a  power  is  generally  reserved  to  appoint  auditors  or 
inspectors  for  the  examination  of  the  books ;  but  these  auditors 
or  mspectors  are  required  to  sign  a  similar  declaration  of  secrecy. 

"  No  proprietor,  not  being  a  director,  is  entitled  to  inspect  any 
of  the  books  of  the  company. 

"  The  directors  are  in  general  bound  to  exhibit  to  the  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  a  summary  or  balance-sheet  of  their 
affairs,  and  to  make  such  further  statement  or  report  as  the 
directors  may  deem  expedient  and  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
the  company.  In  the  case  of  one  of  these  banks,  even  this  is 
not  obligatory  by  the  terms  of  the  deed,  which  leave  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  directors  whether  they  do  or  do  not  exhibit  a 
balance-sheet.  In  a  very  extensive  bank,  the  proprietors  annually 
appoint  auditors  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  to 
report  thereon. 

"  In  some  of  the  companies  the  principle  of  secrecy  is  carried 
still  further :  two  of  the  directors,  selected  from  the  rest,  are  the 
exclusive  depositors  of  the  power  of  inspecting  the  private 
accounts  of  customers.  These  persons  are  sometimes  called 
'  confidential  directors.'  This  provision  is  stated  to  be  made  *  in 
order  that  the  credit  and  private  transactions  of  individuals  may 
be  preserved  inviolate.'  Sometimes  they  are  called  *  managing 
directors ; '  sometimes  *  special  directors.'  In  other  companies, 
though  all  the  directors  have  the  power  of  inspection  of  the 
accounts  of  customers,  two  of  the  directors  are  selected  to 
inspect  bills  and  notes,  *  in  order  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  such 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  as  may  pass  through  the 
bank.'  These  two  directors  are  called  *  the  bill  committee.'  In 
two  of  the  companies,  a  single  person,  called  *  the  manager,'  has 
the  exclusive  power  of  inspecting  biUs  and  notes. 

"  Fourthly,  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  company  is  to  be 
dissolved. 

"  The  deeds  of  all  these  companies  contain  some  provision  for 
dissolution  in  certain  contingencies.  It  is  in  general  provided 
that  a  dissolution  of  the  company  shall  take  place  by  reason  either 
of  a  certain  amount  of  loss,  or  of  a  voluntary  agreement.  Dis- 
solution by  reason  of  loss  in  the  great  majority  of  the  deeds  is 
provided  for  in  the  following  manner. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  directors  of  each  of  these 
companies  are  bound  to  set  aside  a  certain  portion  of  the  profits 
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to  form  a  fund  to  meet  extraordimirj  demands,  which  fuitd  is 
sometimes  called  the '  surplus  fund,'  sometimes  the  *  reserve  fund,' 
but  more  usually  the  'guarantee  fund.'  The  ordiuarj  provision 
for  dissolution  is  to  this  effect : — ^That  if  the  losses  sustained  shall 
at  any  time  have  absorbed  the  whole  of  this  guarantee  fund,  and 
also  one-fourth  of  the  capital  paid  up,  then  any  one  shareholder 
may  require  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  which  shall  take  place 
accordingly,  unless  two-thirds  in  number  and  value  of  the  share- 
holders shall  be  desirous  of  continuing  the  company,  and  shall 
fnrchase  the  sliares  of  those  proprietors  who  wish  to  withdraw, 
n  one  bank  the  dissolution  oi  the  company  takes  place  upon  a 
loss  of  one-fifth  instead  of  one-fourth  of  the  capital.  In  two 
other  banks  no  mention  is  made  of  the  guarantee  fund. 

*'  The  provision  of  the  great  majority  of  deeds,  as  above  stated, 
is,  that  in  the  event  of  a  given  amount  of  loss,  any  one  sharer 
holder  may  propose  the  dissolution.  In  some,  three  shareholders 
are  required.  In  the  Banlting  Oompanv  A.  the  requisition  for 
dissolution  must  be  made  by  ten  shareholaers  holding  200  shares; 
in  the  Bank  B.  bv  one-fourth  of  the  company ;  but  if  the  loss 
amount  to  one-half  the  capital,  then  by  any  single  shareholder. 

"  By  the  general  provisions  of  the  great  majority  of  deeds,  the 
dissolution  of  the  company,  though  duly  proposed,  may  be  averted 
by  two-thirds  of  the  proprietors ;  but  in  some  there  exists  no 
such  restriction ;  and  on  tne  occurrence  of  a  gjiven  amount  of  loss, 
the  dissolution,  if  proposed,  must  necessarily  take  place.  In 
other  instances,  on  tne  appearance  of  a  given  amount  oi  loss,  the 
dissolution  is  to  take  place  immediately,  even  though  no  partner 
should  propose  it." 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  Act  7  <fe  8  Vic,  c.  113, 
passed  in  1844,  to  regulate  joint-stock  banks  in  England, 
are  the  following  enactments  : — 

"  IV.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  deed  of  partnership  of  every 
such  banking  company  shall  be  prepared  according  to  a  form  to 
be  approved  by  tne  Lords  of  the  said  committee,  and  shall,  in 
addition  to  any  other  provisions  which  may  be  contained  therein, 
contain  specinc  provisions  for  the  following  purposes  (that  is 
to  say) — 

"  Eirst,  For  holding  ordinary  general  meetings  of  the  company, 
once  at  least  in  every  year,  at  an  appointed  time  and  place. 

'*  Second,  for  holding  extraordinary  general  meetings  of  the 
company,  upon  the  requisition  of  nine  shareholders  or  more, 
having  m  the  whole  at  least  twenty-one  shares  in  the  partnership 
business. 

**  Third,  For  the  management  of  the  afEairs  of  the  company,  and 
the  election  and  qualification  of  the  directors. 
,    ''Fourth,  For  the  retirement  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
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directors  yearly,  and  for  preventine  the  re-election  of  the  retiring 
directors  for  at  least  twelve  calendar  months. 

"Fifth,  For  preventing  the  company  from  purchasing  any 
sliares,  or  makii^  advances  of  money,  or  securities  for  money,  to 
any  person  on  the  security  of  a  share  or  shares  in  the  partnership 
business. 

"  Sixth,  For  the  publication  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
company  once  at  least  in  every  calendar  month. 

"  Seventh,  For  the  yearly  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  company, 
by  two  or  more  auditors,  chosen  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
shareholders,  and  not  being  directors  at  the  time. 

**  Eighth,  For  the  yearly  communicatioa  of  the  auditors'  report, 
and  of  a  balance-sheet,  and  profit  and  loss  account,  to  every 
shareholder. 

'*  Ninth,  For  the  appointment  of  a  manager,  or  other  officer  to 
perform  the  duties  of  manager. 

*' And  such  deed,  executed  by  the  holders  of  at  least  one-half 
of  the  shares  in  the  said  business,  on  which  not  less  than  ten 
pounds  on  each  such  share  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  in  pro- 
portion for  every  share  of  larger  amount,  shall  have  been  then 
paid  up,  shall  be  annexed  to  the  petition ;  and  the  provisions  of 
such  deed,  with  such  others  as  to  her  Majesty  shall  seem  fit,  shall 
be  set  forth  in  the  letters  patent." 

The  fourth  provision,  "  for  the  releasement  of  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  directors  yearly,"  has  since  been  re- 
pealed by  the  statute  1856,  19  &  20  Vic.  c.  100. 

The  following  is  a  case  that  has  given  rise  to  consider- 
able reasoning : — 

'' Advances  to  Directors,  ^c, — ^Experience  has  shown  the  besetting 
evil  of  joint-stock  banking  companies  to  be  a  too  great  readiness 
to  make  advances,  and  that,  too,  without  proper  security,  and  ia 
many  cases  the  advances  have  been  made  to  other  joint-stock  con- 
cerns. Now,  it  is  very  material,  in  case  of  an  application  for 
accommodation  of  this  kind,  by  the  directors  of  a  joint-stock 
trading  company,  to  the  directors  of  a  bank,  for  the  latter  to 
ascertain  whether  the  former  have  power  to  borrow  given  them 
by  the  deed  of  settlement,  and  next  to  see  whether  theirs  is  one 
of  the  extremely  few  cases  in  which  the  law  implies  an  authority 
to  borrow  money  from  the  nature  of  the  dealings  and  business  of 
the  company ;  unless  one  or  other  of  these  is  the  case,  money 
advanced  by  the  bank  will  not  be  debt  due  to  the  bank  from  the 
trading  company,  and  cannot  be  recovered  as  such." — Granfs 
Laws  of  Banking. 

3.  Deeds  of  Transfer. — The  following  is  the  form  of 
a  deed  transferring  shares  in  a  joint-stock  bank  : — 
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This  indenture,  made  the .day  of 18 ,  between 

of of  the  first  part ; 


of of  the  second  part ;  and of  the 

City  of ,  trustees  (appointed  by  the  board  of  directors 

of  the Banking  Company)  of  the  covenant  hereimdPter 

contained  of  the  third  part. 

Whereas  the  said has  become  the  purchaser, 

with  the  approbation  of  the  said  board  of  direction,  of 

shares  in  the  capital  of  the  said  company :  on  each  of  which  shares 
the  sum  of pounds  still  remains  unpaid. 

Now  this  indenture  witnesseth,  that  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of '. at  or  before  the  sealing  and  delivery  of  these  pre- 
sents paid  by  the  said ; to  the  said 

the  receipt  of  which  said  sum  of the  said 


doth  hereby  acknowledge,  and  from  the  same  and  every  part  thereof, 

doth  release  and  for  ever  discharge  the  said his  heirs, 

executors,  administrators,  and  assigns :  the  said ^hath 

bargained,  sold,  and  assigned,  and  by  these  presents  doth  bargain, 

sell,  and  assign  unto  the  said his  executors, 

administrators,  and  assigns,  all  those  the  said  shares  of  his  the  said 

in  the  capital  of  the Banking 

Company,  and  ail  benefits,  advantages,  powers,  and  privileges 
attending  the  same;  to  have,  hold,  receive,  and  take,  the  said 
shares  hereby  assigned,  and  the  said  benefits,  advantages, 
powers,  and    privileges    attending    the    same,    unto  the    said 

his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  for 

his  and  their  own  use  and  benefit. 

And  the  said ^ doth  hereby,  for  himself,  his  heirs, 

executors,  and  administrators,  covenant,  promise,  and  agree,  with 

and    to    the    said  and  their 

executors  and  administrators,  that  in  respect  of  the  share  hereby 
^assigned,  and  all  and  every  other  share  and  shares  which  the  said 

-— may  hereafter  purchase  in  the  capital  of  the 

said  company,  he,  the  said his  heirs,  executors, 

or  administrators,  shall  and  will,  well  and  truly,  in  all  respects, 
observe,  perform,  and  keep,  all  and  singular  the  covenants, 
agreements,  and  provisions,  contained  in  the  deed  of  settlement 

of  the  said  company,  bearing  date  the day  of 

185 ,  so  far  as  the  same  ought  on  his  or  their  parts  to  be 

observed,  performed,  and  kept. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  to  these  presents  have 
hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first 
above-written. 

Witness  to  the  identity  and  signature  of 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by 


In  the  presence  of- 
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Several  cases  have  occurred  in  which  much  reasoning 
has  been  expended  upon  the  validity  of  the  transfer  of 
shares. 

"Members,  or  Shareholders. — ^Let  us  next  inquire,  who  are  meant 
by  members,  or  shareholders.  Now,  in  the  inquiry,  whether  any 
person  is  a  subsisting  member,  it  is  often  necessary  to  observe, 
whether  the  transfer  from  the  shareholder,  from  whom  he  boi^ht, 
has  been  made  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  deed  of 
settlement :  thus,  if  it  be  a  provision  of  the  deed,  that  the  consent 
of  a  board  of  directors  shall  be  necessary  to  perfect  a  transfer  of 
shares,  it  is  indispensable  to  ascertain  what  this  consent  is,  how 
it  is  to  be  signified,  what  is  a  board  of  directors,  &c.  However, 
though  a  transfer  may  be  void,  at  law,  for  want  of  a  proper  con- 
sent of  a  duly  constituted  board  of  directors,  it  may  be  supported, 
in  equity,  where  the  circumstances  are,  that  it  has  been  made  in 
the  Share  Registry  Book,  and  three  directors  have  given  (as  was 
usual)  a  certificate  of  the  transfer ;  and  a  return  has  be»i  made 
to  the  Inland  Revenue  officers,  that  the  transferor  bad  ceased  to 
be  a  member,  and,  besides,  the  transferee  has  been  treated  as  a 
shareholder  by  the  directors ;  received  dividends ;  had  sent  to 
him  the  circulars  of  general  meetings,  and  notices  of  calls,  and 
had  attended  meetings." — Grant's  Laws  of  Banking. 

4.  Bonds  op  Security  by  the  Oppicers. — In  all  banks 
the  clerks  give  sureties  for  their  integrity — usually, 
two  of  500Z.  each ;  and  in  some  banks,  these  amounts  are 
increased  on  accession  to  higher  offices — for  a  cashier,  the 
amount  is  2,000^. ;  and  for  a  manager,  5,000^.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  the  form  of  a  bond  for  a  clerk  : — 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  A.  B.,  C.  JD.,  and  B.  F. 
are  held  and  firmly  bound  to  W.  X.  and  F.  Z.,  in  tlie  penal  sum 
of  one  thousand  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
paid  to  the  said  W.  X.  and  Y.  Z.,  or  their  certain  attorney,  execu- 
tors, administrators,  or  assigns,  for  which  payment  to  be  well  and 
truly  made,  we  bind  ourselves  and  each  of  us,  and  our  and  each 
of  our  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  and  the  heirs,  execu- 
tors, and  administrators  of  any  three  or  two  of  us  jointly,  seve- 
rally, and  respectively  firmly  by  these  presents.  Sealed  with  our 
seals.    Dated  this 

**  Whereas  the  above-bounden  A.  B.  has  been  appointed  a  clerk 

in  a  certain  public  company,  called  the , 

of  which  company  and  lor  the  general  purposes  thereof  the  above- 
named  JF.  X.  and  Y.  Z.  have  been  appomted  trustees.  And  it 
was  agreed  that  on  the  appointment  ot  the  said  A.  B.  he  should 
with  sureties  enter  into  a  bond  to  guarantee  his  fidelity  and 
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honest  conduct.   And  whereas  the  above-bounden  C,  B,  and  B,  F, 
have  at  the  request  of  the  said  A.  B.  agreed  to  become  surety  for 
him  as  aforesaid  to  the  extent  oifive  hundred  pounds  each.     Now 
the  condition  of  the  above-written  obligation  is,  that  if  the  said 
A»  B.  do  and  shall,  while  he  shall  continue  in  the  service  of  the 
said  company  as  such  clerk,  diligently  and  faithfully  serve  thein> 
igid  devote  tne  whole  of  his  time  and  attention  to  their  business, 
and  give  such  reasonable  attendance  at  their  office,  as  the  direc- 
tors or  manager  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  company  shaU  from 
time  to  time  require ;  and  do  and  shall  keep  all  the  secrets  of  the 
said  company,  and  inform  the  directors  of  the  said  company  for 
the  time  oeing  of  all  such  letters,  writings,  papers,  and  occurrences 
whatsoever,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  come  to  his  knowledge  re- 
specting the  said  business ;  and  do  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
account  for  and  make  over  to  the  directors  or  manager  for  the 
time  being  all  such  cash,  bills,  notes,  and  other  securities  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  come  or  without  his  wilful  default  might  have 
oome  to  his  hands,  and  shall  not  embezzle,  conceal,  or  waste,  nor 
permit  (as  far  as  in  him  lies)  to  be  embezzled,  concealed,  or  wasted 
by  others,  any  of  the  property  of  the  said  company,  or  which  shall 
have  been  entrusted  to  their  care.    And  also  if  the  said  A,  B,  do 
and  shall  in  all  other  respects  diligently,  skilfully,  and  faithfully 
demean  and  conduct  himself  as  such  clerk  of  the  said  company. 
And  moreover,  if  they  the  said  C.  B,  and  E,  F.,  their  heirs,  execu- 
tors, and  administrators,  or  some  of  them,  shall  and  do  well  and 
sufficiently  save  harmless  and  keep  indemnified  the  said  company 
and  the  directors  and  all  other  members  thereof  from  and  against 
all  losses,  costs,  charges,  damages,  and  expenses,  which  shall  or 
may  happen  or  come  to  them  for  or  by  reason  of  any  act,  matter, 
or  thing  whatsoever  wilfully  and  improperly  done,  or  wilfully  and 
improperly  omitted  to  be  done  by  the  said  A.  B.  in  or  during  the 
said  service,  then  the  above-written  obligation  shall   be  void, 
otherwise  the  same  shall  be  in  full  force.    Provided  always,  and 
it  is  hereby  declared,  that  under  the  said  obligation  the  said  C,  B., 
his  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  shall  not  be  liable  to  a 
greater  sum  in  the  whole  than  Jive  hundred  pounds ;  nor  the  said 
E.  F.,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  to  a  greater  sum  in 
the  whole  th&n  Jive  hundred  pounds.    As  witness  the  hands  and 
seals  of  the  said  parties." 

The  following  cases  may  give  rise  to  reasoning  : — 

**  Another  point  to  be  considered  is,  that  a  guarantee,  for  the 
faithful  services  of  a  clerk,  given  at  a  time  when  his  employment 
comprises  a  certain  routine  of  duties,  will  not  extend  to  cover 
other,  or  additional,  duties  that  may  be  imposed  on,  or  accepted 
by  him ;  thus,  if  a  clerk  to  a  bank,  for  whose  good  conduct,  (u 
clerki  a  guarantee  has  been  given,  is  made  manager,  and  it  be 
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shown,  conclusively,  that  he  ceased  to  be  clerk  when  he  became 
manager,  so  that  no  breach  of  the  bond  could  have  happened  after 
he  became  manager,  that  will  be  an  answer  to  an  action,  by  the 
bankers,  on  the  bond,  against  the  surety,  founded  on  misconduct 
as  manager ;  at  least,  tliis  would,  in  all  probability,  be  ruled  in 
any  case  where  the  guarantee  did  not  expressly  engage  for  his 
performance  of  his  duties  as  clerk,  or  in  any  other  capacity." 

"  A  clerk  of  a  banking  co-partnership,  under  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  46, 
may  be  convicted  of  embezzling  the  moneys  of  the  company, 
thouofh  he  is  a  shareholder,  or  partner,  in  such  company." 

**  With  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  clerks,  &c.,  for  embezzle* 
ment,  it  may  oe  often  material  to  investigate  the  facts,  in  parti* 
cular  cases,  with  reference  to  the  principles  following : — 

"  Embezzlement  necessarily  involves,  in  the  idea  of  it,  secrecy 
and  concealment.  If,  therefore,  instead  of  denying  the  appro-^ 
priation,  the  prisoner,  in  rendering  his  account,  admits  the  appro- 
priation, alleging  a  right  in  himself,  &c.,  his  oftence  is  not  embez- 
zlement. So,  where  a  clerk's  duty  was  to  enter  all  such  moneys 
as  he  should  receive,  &c.,  in  a  book,  and  remit  the  amount  weekly, 
&c.,  and  he  was  found  to  have  made  entries  regularly,  but,  with 
respect  to  three  particular  sums,  not  to  have  remitted  them,  this 
was  held  to  be  matter  of  account,  not  felony." — Grants  Laws  of 
Banking, 

One  obligation  in  the  above  bond  is  that  the  party 
"shall  keep  all  the  secrets  of  the  said  company."  In 
addition  to  this  obligation,  the  joint- stock  banks  usually 
require  all  their  directors  and  officers  to  sign  a  **  declara- 
tion of  secrecy."  The  following  may  be  the  form  for  the 
managers  and  clerks  : — 

"We,  the  undersigned  persons,  being  respectively  managers, 

accountants,  cashiers,  tellers  and  clerks  of  the 

Banking  Company,  do  severally  declare,  that  we  will  respec- 
tively, faithfully,  nonestly,  and  impartially  discharge  the  several 
duties  devolving  on  us  as  such  managers,  accountants,  cashiers, 
tellers,  and  clerks  as  aforesaid,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
directors  of  the  company,  and  any  laws  and  regulations  that  may 
be  made  by  them.  And  we  do  hereby  severally  pledge  ourselves,^ 
and  as  inviolably  as  if  we  had  taken  our  oaths  thereto,  that  we 
will  observe  the  strictest  secrecy  on  the  subject  of  all  transactions 
of  every  description  of  the  company  with  their  customers  for  the 
time  being,  or  with  any  other  bodies  or  persons  whatsoever,  and 
on  the  subject  of  the  state  of  the  accounts  of  all  bodies  and  indi- 
viduals from  time  to  time  having  accounts  with  the  said  company. 
Dated  this day  of 18 . 

5.  Cheques  on  Bankers.^— A  cheque  must  be  drawn 
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on  a  banker — must  specify  the  place  where  actuallj 
drawn,  and  that  place  must  be  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  bank — must  be  payable  to  bearer  on  demand — must 
not  be  postdated,  and  must  desire  payment  in  money, 
not  in  bills  or  notes. 

By  the  16  &  17  Vic.  c.  59,  cheques  may  be  drawn  at  a 
greater  distance  than  fifteen  miles  from  the  bank,  pro- 
vided they  are  drawn  on  a  penny  stamp ;  and  cheques 
drawn  on  a  penny  stamp,  whether  within  fifteen  miles  or 
at  a  greater  distance,  may  be  made  payable  to  order  and 
endorsed  like  bills  of  exchange. 

The  Act  17  &  18  Vic,  c.  83,  contains  the  following 
enactments  with  reference  to  cheques  on  bankers. 

"  VII.  And  whereas,  under  and  by  yirtue  of  certain  Acts  re- 
lating to  stamp  duties,  certain  drafts  or  orders  for  the  payment 
of  any  sum  of  money  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  drawn  upon 
any  banker  or  person  acting  as  a  banker  residing  or  transacting 
the  business  of  a  banker  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  place  where 
such  drafts  or  orders  are  issued,  are  exempted  from  all  stamp 
duty,  and  it  is  expedient  to  prevent  the  negotiating  or  circula- 
ting of  such. drafts  or  orders  unstamped  at  any  place  beyond 
the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  place  where  the  same  are 
made  payable:  Be  it  enacted,  That  no  such  draft  or  order  as 
aforesaid  shall,  unless  the  same  be  duly  stamped  as  a  draft  or 
order,  be  remitted  or  sent  to  any  place  beyond  the  distance  of 
fifteen  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  bank  or  place  at  which 
the  same  is  made  payable  or  be  received  in  payment,  or  as  a 
security,  or  be  otherwise  negotiated  or  circulated  at  any  place 
beyoncf  the  said  distance ;  and  if  any  person  shall  remit  or  send 
any  draft  or  order  not  duly  stamped  as  aforesaid  to  any  place 
beyond  the  distance  aforesaid,  or  shall  receive  the  same  in  pay- 
ment or  as  a  security,  or  in  any  manner  negotiate  or  circulate 
the  same  at  any  such  last-mentioned  place,  he  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds. 

"  VIII.  Provided  always,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person 
who  shall  receive  any  such  draft  or  order  as  aforesaid  at  any 
place  within  the  said  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  bank  or 
place  at  which  the  same  is  made  payable,  which  draft  or  order 
shall  have  been  lawfully  issued  unstamped,  to  affix  thereto  a 
proper  adhesive  stamp,  and  to  cancel  such  stamp  by  writing 
thereon  his  name  or  the  initial  letters  of  his  name,  and  there- 
upon such  draft  or  order  may  lawfully  be  received  and  nego- 
tiated at  any  place  beyond  the  distance  aforesaid,  anything 
herein  contained  notwithstanding. 
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'^IX.  And  whereas  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Third,  chapter  thirty,  for 
restraining  the  negotiation  of  promissory  notes  and  inland 
bills  of  exchange  under  a  limited  sum  :  Be  it  enacted,  That  the 
said  Act,  and  any  Act  or  Acts  continuing  or  perpetuating  the 
same,  sliall,  so  far  as  they  respectively  extend  or  may  be  deemed 
or  construed  to  extend  to  any  draft  on  a  banker  for  payment  of 
money  held  for  the  use  of  the  drawer,  be  and  .the  same  are 
hereby  repealed." 

By  the  last  section  the  prohibition  to  draw  cheques  for 
a  less  sum  than  twenty  shillings  is  repealed. 

"  The  cheque  must  not  be  post-dated ;  that  is,  it  must  not  bear 
date  on  a  day  after  that  on  which  it  wus  in  fact  issued.  Eor  it  is 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall  make  or  issue  any  cheque  or 
draft  on  a  banker,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  not  duly  stamped, 
and  not  falling  in  every  respect  within  the  above  exemption,  the 
drawer  shall  forfeit  100/. ;  any  person  knowingly  taking  it,-  20/. ; 
the  banker  knowingly  paying  it,  100/. ;  and  the  banker  shall  not 
be  allowed  it  in  account  against  the  persons  by  whom  or  for  whom 
it  was  drawn,  or  against  any  person  claiming  under  them  respec- 
tively. 

"  Therefore,  unless  it  be  duly  stamped,  a  post-dated  cheque  is 
void,  and  the  parties  concerned  in  giving,  receiving  and  cashing 
it,  are  liable  as  above  under  the  circumstances  there  stated.  This 
is  the  case,  although  the  post-dated  cheque  was  not  intended  to 
be  used  until  the  day  of  the  date :  and  it  is  void  altogether,  even 
against  a  bond  fide  holder." 

"  There  is  no  objection  to  dating  a  cheque  on  a  Sunday,  though, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  it  n\ust  not  be  presented  on  a  Sunday,  as  to 
do  that  would  not  be  in  compliance  with  the  general  rule,  that 
cheques  are  to  be  presented  in  banking  hours  " 

*'  As  between  tne  payee  and  the  drawer,  the  rule  is,  that  the 
drawer  is  not  discharged,  that  is,  the  payee  does  not  lose  his 
remedy  against  the  drawer,  by  reason  of  non-presentment  within 
any  prescribed  time,  short  of  six  years  after  taking  the  cheque, 
unless  the  insolvency  of  the  banker  have  taken  place  in  the 
interval." 

**  When  the  person  who  holds  the  cheque  is  not  the  payee,  but 
has  received  the  cheque  from  the  payee  or  from  some  intermediate 
holder,  and  upon  the  cheque  being  dishonoured  seeks  to  recover 
from  the  person  from  whom  he  received  it,  the  rule  is  strict  that 
he  must  present  it  within  banking  hours,  on  the  day  following 
that  on  wliich  he  received  it,  at  the  farthest,  provided  there  are 
the  ordinary  means  of  doing  so.  And  the  holder  of  a  cheque, 
whether  payee  or  other  holder,  does  not  obtain  any  more  time  by 
sending  the  cheque  to  his  own  bankers  and  presenting  through 

U 
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them^  but  in  all  cases,  to  be  safe,  he  must  present  within  banking 
hours  of  the  day  next  after  the  day  of  the  delivery  of  the  cheque 
to  him,  whether  he  presents  it  himself  or  by  a  servant,  or  through 
his  bankers." — Grants  Laws  of  Banking, 

By  the  statute  1856,  19  &  20  Vic.  c.  25,  a  cheque 
crossed  "with  the  name  of  a  banker  can  be  paid  only 
through  a  banker,  but  not  necessarily  the  banker  whose 
name  is  written  across  the  cheque. 

6.  Bills  op  Exchange. — 

"A  bill  of  exchange  is  a  written  order  from  one  person  to 
another,  directing  him  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  either  to  the 
drawer  or  to  a  third  person  at  a  future  time.  Tliis  is  usually  a 
certain  number  of  days,  weeks,  or  months,  either  after  the  date 
of  the  bill,  or  after  sight ;  that  is,  after  the  person  on  whom  it 
is  drawn  shall  have  seen  it,  and  shall  have  written  on  the  bill  his 
willingness  to  pay  it.  The  party  expresses  this  willingness  \f^ 
writing  on  the  bill  the  word  *  accepted*  and  his  name.  If  the 
bill  be  drawn  after  sight,  he  also  writes  the  date  of  the  accept- 
ance. 

"If  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  bill  is  drawn  wishes  to 
transfer  it,  he  writes  his  name  on  the  back.  This  is  called  an 
indorsement ;  and  may  be  either  special  or  general.  A  special 
indorsement  is  made  to  a  particular  party  ;  as,  *  Pay  to  Messrs. 
John  Doe  &  Co.  or  order.'  A  general,  or  blank  indorsement,  is 
when  the  person  merely  writes  his  name.  It  is  held  by  the 
lawyers*  that  a  special  indorsement  cannot  follow  a  general 
indorsement,  and  that  in  such  a  case  the  holder  may  sustain  an 
action  for  the  amount,  though  the  bill  be  not  indorsed  by  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  thus  specially  assigned.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, this  is  very  common;  and  bankers  always  refuse  to  pay 
bills  not  properly  indorsed,  even  though  previous  indorsements 
may  be  general.  But,  in  regard  to  post  bills,  the  Bank  of 
England  pays  no  regard  to  any  special  indors6ment  that  may 
follow  a  general  indorsement." 

"  Bills  are  divided  into  Inland  and  Foreign.  Inland  bills  are 
those  in  which  both  the  drawer  and  the  accepter  reside  in  Eng- 
land. Bills  drawn  from  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  are  considered  as 
foreign  bills.  If  a  foreign  bill  be  refused  acceptance  or  payment, 
it  should  be  immediately  protested  and  returned.  An  inland  bill 
is  only  noted,  and  then  only  when  refused  payment.    A  foreign 

*  If  a  bill  be  once  indorsed  in  blank,  though  afterwards  indorsed  in  ftiU,  it 
■will  still  as  against  the  drawer,  the  payee,  the  accepter,  the  blank  indorser,  and 
all  indorsers  before  him,  be  payable  to  bearer,  though  as  against  the  special 
indorser  himself  title  must  be  made  through  his  indorsee. — Serjeant  Byle»  on 
Bills  of  Exchange^  p.  115. 
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bill  may  be  accepted  verbally,  or  by  letter ;  but  no  acceptance  of 
an  inland  bill  is  valid,  unless  written  upon  the  bill  itself/** 

The  above  description  of  bills  of  exchange,  which  we 
have  taken  from  our  "  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking,"  was 
strictly  correct  np  to  December  31,  1856  ;  but  the  statute 
1856,  19  &  20  Vic.  c.  97,  made  the  following  alterations 
in  the  law  : — 

"  VI.  No  acceptance  of  any  bill  of  exchange,  whether  inland  or 
foreign,  made  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-six,  shall  be  sufficient  to  bind  or  charge 
any  person,  unless  the  same  be  in  writing  on  such  bill,  or,  if 
there  be  more  than  one  part  of  such  bill,  on  one  of  the  said  parts, 
and  signed  by  the  acceptor,  or  some  person  duly  authorized  by 
him. 

"  VII.  Every  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  drawn  or 
made  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  islands  of  Man,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Sark, 
and  the  islands  adjacent  to  any  of  them,  being  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  her  Majesty,  and  made  payable  in  or  drawn  upon  any 
person  resident  m  any  part  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  or  islands, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  inland  bill;  but  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  alter  or  affect  the  stamp  duty,  if  any,  which,  but  for 
this  enactment,  would  be  payable  in  respect  of  any  such  bill  or 
note." 

Bills  of  Exchange  have  given  occasion  to  an  abundance 
of  argumentation — we  quote  only  the  following  examples. 

"  It  has  been  stated  that  the  effect  of  acceptance  at  a  named 
bank,  is  to  give  the  holder  the  option  of  presenting,  either  at  the 
bank,  or  to  the  acceptor  himself ;  it  is  a  further  effect  of  such 
acceptance  (or,  perhaps,  is  only  another  mode  of  stating  the  same 
thing),  that  if  the  holder  presents  at  the  bank,  and  is  refused 
payment,  he  may  sue  the  other  parties  to  the  bill,  without  any 
other  presentment.  But  the  acceptor,  having  funds  to  meet  the 
bill  in  the  banker's  hands,  is,  nevertheless,  not  apparently  exone- 
rated, if  they  fail,  after  the  maturity  of  the  bill,  but  before  it  has 
been  presented,  although  the  holder  is  in  default." 

"  A  bill,  purporting  to  be  accepted  by  a  customer,  payable  at 
his  bankers',  was  presented  to  them  and  paid.  The  bankers,  on 
the  following  day,  discovered  the  acceptance  to  be  a  forgery,  and 
demanded  back  the  money  from  the  nolder,  to  whom  they  had 
paid  it ;  but  it  was  laid  down  by  the  Court,  that  the  holder  was 
entitled  to  know,  on  the  day  on  which  the  bill  became  due, 
whether  it  was  honoured  or  dishonoured,  and  that,  no  notice  of 

*  See  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  cap.  78» 
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the  forgery  having?  been  given  him,  on  the  day  the  bill  became 
due,  tlie  bank  could  not  recover." 

"  Branch  Banks, — ^A  branch  bank  is  considered,  for  some  pur- 
poses, as  a  distinct  establishment,  from  every  uther  branch  of  the 
concern.  Thus,  where  a  bill  of  exchange  was  endorsed  to  a 
Branch  Bank  of  the  *  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,' 
established  at  A.,  who  sent  it  to  another  branch,  established  at 
B.,  who  endorsed  it  to  the  head  establishment,  in  Loudon,  it  was 
held,  in  an  action  upon  the  bill,  by  the  endor^er  against  the 
drawer,  that  each  of  the  branch  banks  were  to  be  considered  as 
independent  endorses,  and  each  entitled  to  the  usual  notice  of 
dishonour.'* — Grants  Laws  of  Banking, 

7.  Writings  connected  with  Freehold  or  Leasehold 

PROPERTr. 

We  have  said  that  dead  loans  are  usually  advanced 
upon  inconvertible  security.  Sometimes  that  security 
consists  of  a  deposit  of  deeds  relating  to  leasehold  or  free- 
hold property.  In  London,  however,  this  kind  of  security 
is  not  considered  desirable,  and  the  following  rules  are 
usually  observed  : — 

No  advances  are  made  upon  the  security  of  deeds  alone'; 
they  are  taken  only  as  collateral  security  ;  and  then  only 
to  cover  business  transactions,  and  in  cases  where  the 
parties  are  supposed  to  be  safe  independently  of  deeds. 

The  value  of  the  property  should  be  much  higher  than 
the  sum  it  is  intended  to  guarantee.  When  this  is  the 
case,  and  the  parties  fail,  their  creditors  may  take  the 
deediS,  and  pay  the  debt  due  to  the  bank.  The  main  use 
of  taking  deeds  is  to  have  something  to  fall  back  upon  in 
this  way.  A  customer  should  never  receive  more  accom- 
modation from  having  deposited  his  deeds  than  that  to 
which  he  is  legitimately  entitled.  No  banker  takes  deeds 
if  there  is  the  slightest  probability  of  his  being  compelled 
to  realize  the  property,  as  the  legal  difficulties  are  very 
great. 

In  all  cases  in  which  deeds  are  taken,  they  are  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  the  banker's  solicitor,  who  makes  a 
written  report  upon  the  value  of  the  property,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  discovered  by  the  deeds,  and  upon  its  legal  validity 
as  a  security  to  the  bank. 

A  banker  should  always  be  on  his  guard  against  valua- 
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tions  made  even  by  professional  men.  An  estate  will  be  of 
different  values,  as  valued  at  building  land  or  as  arable 
land.  The  lease  of  a  house  connected  with  a  well-fre- 
quented shop  is  more  valuable  than  as  a  private  dwelling. 
A  plant,  as  it  is  called,  of  an  engineer  or  manufacturer,  is 
more  valuable  when  in  full  work  than  it  would  be  if 
applied  to  any  other  purpose.  The  same  observation  may 
be  applied  to  mills,  manufactories,  and  other  buildings 
devoted  to  trade  purposes. 

The  deeds  are  accompanied  by  a  letter,  and  this  is 
deemed  an  equitable  mortgage.  The  following  may  be  the 
form  of  the  letter  : — 


"  To  the  Directors  of  the Banking  Company. 

"  Gentlemen, — ^I  have  sent  you  the  title  deeds,  and  other 
writings,  relating  to  noy  several  freehold  and  copyliold  estates 

and  properties,  in  or  near    in    the  county   of 

,  and  which  documents  1  hereby  declare  are  depo- 
sited with  you,  as  a  security  for  all  sums  of  money  now  or  here- 
after to  become  due  from  me,  either  solely,  or  jointly  with  others, 
to  the  said  banking  company,  either  upon  banking  account,  or  in, 
any  other  manner  liowsoever  (including  interest,  commission, 
and  all  other  usual  banking  charges) ;  and  I  hereby  engage,  upon 
request,  to  execute  to  you  or  to  the  trustees  of  the  said  com- 
pany, a  mortgage  of  the  said  tenements  and  premises,  for  the 
tetter  securing  the  said  sum  or  sums  of  money,  intended  to  be 
hereby  secured,  such  mortgage  to  contain  a  power  of  sale,  and  all 
other  usual  covenants,  and  to  be  at  my  expense.  I  am,  &c." 

The  following  cases  may  occasion  some  reasoning  upon 
documents  of  this  description : — 

"As  between  the  bank  and  the  general  creditors  of  the  bank- 
rupt, who  has  deposited  title  deeds  with  them  before  bankruptcy, 
the  bank  has  the  priority  and  the  best  title ;  although  the  deeds 
deposited  were  old  deeds,  not  including  the  conveyance  from  the 
depositor's  vendor,  but  the  intention  of  the  deposit  undoubtedly 
being  to  create  a  lien ;  that  is,  the  bank  are  equitable  mortgagees 
against  the  general  creditors.*' 

**  An  equitable  mortgagee,  by  deposit,  is  not,  in  general,  as 
such,  entitled  to  demand  a  legal  mortgage  to  be  made  to  him, 
unless  there  is  u  contract  that  one  shall  be  made." 

"  A  deposit  of  title  deeds  primd/acie  creates  an  equitable  mort- 
gage upon  the  whole  property  comprised  in  them  ;  and  further, 
where  the  memorandum  of  deposit  stated  it  to  have  been  made. 
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with  the  object^  that  the  deeds  should  remain  in  possession  of  the 
depositee,  till  sach  time  as  the  depositor's  account,  due  to  the 
depositee,  did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  100/.,  at  which  time  thej 
were  to  be  restored  to  the  depositor,  free  of  expense,  and  the 
depositor  died  indebted  to  the  depositee  in  274/.,  it  was  decided 
that  the  lien  extended  to  the  whole  274/." — Grant's  Laws  of 


8.  Letters  of  Guarantee. — Theee  are  letters  by  which 
one  party  becomes  responsible  to  a  bank  for  advanoes 
made  to  another  party.  The  following  forms  may  be 
adopted,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  : — 

"To  the  Directors  of  the Banking  Company, 

•'Gentlemen,— In  consideration  of  your  paying  tiie  cheques  of 

Mr.  or  otherwise  adyancing  him  sums  of  money,  I 

hereby  guarantee  the  repayment  thereof  upon  demand,  to  the 
extent  of  oue  thousand  poiuids.  I  am,  &c.'' 

"Gentlemen,— Mr.  John  Slender  may  have  occasion  to  offer 
you  sundry  bills  for  discount.  In  consideration  of  your  dis- 
counting such  of  them  as  you  approve  of,  which  I  reauest  you  to 
do,  I  hereby  guarantee  the  punctual  payment  of  sued  bills  when 
due.  "lam,  &c." 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  cash,  credit,  or  other 
bond : — 

**  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  A.  B.  of 


CD,  of ,  and   E»   F.   of ,  are  jointly  and 

severally  held  and  firmly  bound  to  W.  X,  of and  F.  Z. 

of two  of  the  trustees  of  the  society  or  co-partnership 

called  the ,  in  the  penal  sum  of  — 

pounds  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  be 
paid  to  the  said  F.  G.  and  H.  /.,  or  their  certain  attorneys, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  for  which  payment,  to  be 
well  and  truly  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  and  each  and  every  of  us, 
and  our,  and  each  and  every  of  our  heirs,  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators, jointly,  severally,  and  firmly  by  these  presents.     Sealed 

with  our  seals.    Dated  this of 

"Whereas  the  above-bound^.^,  has  opened  an  account  with  the 

above-mentioned  society  or  co-partnership,  called  the 

at  their  establishment,  at ,  and  is  desirous  of  being 

accommodated  by  the  said  society  or  co-partnership,  from  time  to 
time,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  modes  in  which  bankers 
are  in  the  habit  of  affording  accommodation,  and  to  induce  the 
said  society  or  co-partnership  to  take  the  said  account,  and  to 
accommodate  him  from  time  to  time,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the 
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modes  aforesaid,  the  said  A,  B.  and  the  said  C.  B,  aud  E.  F,  as  his 
sureties,  have  agreed  to  enter  into  the  above- written  bond  or 
obligation  with  such  condition  as  hereinafter  is  expressed. 

"  Now  the  condition  of  the  above-written  bond  or  obligation  is 
such,  that  if  the  said  A.  B.,  C.  2>.,  and  E.  F.,  or  some  or  one  of 
them,  or  their,  or  some  or  one  of  their  heirs,  executors,  or  ad- 
ministrators, do  and  shall,  on  the  demand  in  writing,  under  the 
hand  of  any  one  of  the  public  officers  of  the  said  society  or  co- 
partnership, called ,  well  and  truly  pay  or 

cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said  society  or  co-partnership,  all  and 
every  such  sum  and  sums  of  money  as  upon  the  balance  of  any 
account  current^  which  now  is,  or  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter 
shall  be  open  between  the  said  A.  B.  and  the  said  society  or  co- 
partnership, shall  or  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  due  and  owing 
from  or  by  the  said  A.  B.,  his  executors,  or  administrators, 
together  with  all  discount,  interest,  postage  of  letters,  and  com- 
mission, according  to  the  usage  and  course  of  business,  but  never- 
theless to  the  extent  only  of  £ , — —  principal  money, 

exclusive  of  interest  and  costs,  in  case  such  balance  shall  exceed 
the  sum ;  and  so  that  the  above-written  bond  or  obligation  shall, 
and  may  be,  a  continuing  security  to  the  said  society  or  co- 
partnership to  the  amount  of  £ principal  money, 

besides  such  interest  and  costs  as  aforesaid,  notwithstanding  any 
settlement  of  account,  or  other  matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  then 
the  above-written  bond  or  obligation  shall  be  void;  otherwise,  the 
same  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

"  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered 

in  presence  of " 

Letters  of  guarantee  have  given  rise  to  discussion  upon 
the  points  mentioned  in  the  following  extrax)ts. 

*•  Change  of  Firm, — A  guarantee,  given  by  a  person  to  secure  a 
banking  co-partnership,  consisting  of  several  members,  all  and 
every  sums  or  sum  of  money  which  might  become  due  to  thcntj 
from  a  certain  customer,  for  money  advanced  to  him,  &c^  upon 
any  bills,  &c.,  made  payable  at  the  banking  house  of  the  co-part- 
nership, does  not  bind  the  obligor,  after  the  death  of  one  oi  the 
partners,  nor  cover  future  advances  made,  after  such  death,  aud 
the  taking  in  of  another  partner ;  and  the  customer  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  death,  was  indebted  to  the  house,  having  afterwards 
paid  off  the  balance  incurred  previously  to  the  death,  the  obligor 
was  wholly  discharged. 

**  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  guarantee  may  be  drawn, 
in  such  terms,  as  will  serve  as  a  continuing  indemnity  to  the 
Iiouse,  whatever  be  the  change  of  pjartners ;  but  then  that  must 
plainly  appear  from  the  language  used;   the  Courts,  both  of 
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equity  and  common  law,  appear  to  lean  against  increasing  the 
liability  of  a  guarantor  to  a  banking  firm  in  this  respect" 

"Bankers^  how  to  take  guarantee, — ^It  was,  in  all  cases,  desirable 
that  bankers,  in  taking  a  guarantee  of  this  description^  should 
insist  upon  a  bond  being  executed  by  the  guarantor,  as  by  that 
means  all  questions  were  got  rid  of,  respecting  the  sufficiency  of 
the  statement  of  the  consideration,  in  the  writing  purporting  to 
be  a  guarantee,  to  support  the  document  as  such.  The  numerous 
cases  which  have  been  contested  in  the  Courts,  on  this  ground,  in 
cases  of  guarantees  by  simple  contract,  and  the  oftentimes  con* 
flictitig  decisions  which  have  been  pronounced,  on  instruments^ 
very  nearly  approaching  to  identity  of  signification,  in  their  terms, 
showed  this  very  satisiactorily,  and  rendered  it  most  unsafe  for 
bankers  to  rely  on  merely  written,  not  sealed  and  delivered, 
guarantees. 

"  With  respect,  however,  to  all  griarantees  given  since  29th 
July,  1856,  the  stat.  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  3,  dispensing  with 
the  necessity  for  the  statement  of  consideration  in  such  cases, 
providing  the  undertaking  be  '  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party 
10  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  by  him  thereunto 
lawfully  authorized,'  makes  such  precaution  useless." — Granfs 
Laws  ^Banking  * 

9.  Reasoning  from  Statistical  Tables. — For  an  ex- 
ample of  reasoning  from  statistical  returns,  we  refer  to 
our  article  upon  the  laws  of  the  currency  at  page  168 
of  this  work.  As  another  illustration  of  statistical  reason- 
ing with  reference  to  banking,  we  transcribe  an  extract 
from  a  paper  we  read  before  the  British  Association  at 
Liverpool,  in  September,  1 854,  and  which  was  afterwards 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London. 

**  But  the  most  important  circumstance  in  which  the  banks  of 
Scotland  and  Irelana  differ  from  those  of  England,  is  in  their 
power  to  issue  notes  under  hi.  That  portion  of  our  currency  in 
JBngland  which  is  under  hi.  consists  of  gold  and  silver  coin. 
And  it  may,  under  present  circumstances,f  be  worth  while  to 
inquire :  Suppose  we  should  have  a  protracted  war,  and  be  com- 
pelled to  export  our  gold,  either  to  subsidise  foreign  powers,  or 
to  maintain  our  fleets  and  armies  abroad,  what  additional  supply 
of  gold  could  we  obti^n  by  means  of  issuing  1/.  notes?  I  do  not 
think  we  can  get  any  certain  reply  to  this  question ;  but  there 
are  some  inquiries  that  may  assist  our  reasomngs  on  the  subject. 

*  We  beg  to  recommend  Grants  "Laws  of  Bankers  and  Banking"  to  all 
practical  bankers, 
t  Sept.,  1854,  during  the  war  with  Russia. 
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First,  we  may  inquire,  When  the  Bank  of  Engiand  issued  small 
notes,  wbat  proportion  did  the  notes  under  51.  bear  to  the  amount 
of  ttie  whole  circulation  P  That  establishment  issued  such  notes 
from  the  year  1797  to  the  year  1821.  We  find  that  the  highest 
pi-oportion  was  in  the  years  1815  and  1816.  On  the  last  day  of 
February  in  those  years  the  circulation  stood  thus —  . 

Notes  under  51.  Notes  off>l.  and  upward.  Total  Circulation. 

1815.    .    .     9,035,250/.         18,226,400/.        27,261,650/. 
1816  .    .    .    9,001,400/.        18,012,220/.        27,013,620/. 

Here  we  find  that  the  notes  under  5/.  were  about  half  the 
amouut  of  those  of  5/.  and  upwards.  This  was  in  1815,  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  and  when  the  notes  were  issued  only  in  London. 
Now,  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  1815  and  1816,  the  notes  under 
5/.  were  about  half  the  amount  of  those  of  5/.  and  upwards. 
Supposing,  therefore,  in  round  numbers,  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land circulation  is  now  20,000,000/.,  then  in  the  same  proportion 
she  might  maintain  a  circulation  of  10,000,000/.  of  small  notes. 
But  we  must  remember  that  during  the  last  forty  years  the 
population,  the  trade,  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  has  vastly 
increased.  And  if  pecuniary  transactions  were  conducted  in  the 
same  way,  the  notes  in  circulation  must  have  increased  in  pro- 
portion. But,  in  consequence  of  the  more  general  use  of  bills  of 
exchanj^e,  the  extension  of  banking  accounfs,  the  more  frequent 
exchanges  between  country  bankers,  and  the  operations  of  the 
clearing-house  in  London,  a  smaller  amount  of  bank  notes  is  now 
necessary.  All  large  transactions  are  now  settled,  not  by  notes, 
but  by  bills  and  cheques  and  transfers.  But  these  banking  faci- 
lities, which  diminish  the  demand  for  large  notes,  do  not  in  the 
same  proportion  diminish  the  use  of  small  notes.  On  the  son- 
trary,  IVora  the  great  increase  in  the  Inbouring  population,  and 
the  necessarily  increased  extent  of  retail  trade,  the  demand  for 
small  notes  to  pay  wages  and  to  settle  small  transactions  must, 
during  the  last  forty  years,  have  greatly  increased.  Seeing,  then^ 
that  the  demand  for  large  notes  has  diminished,  and  the  demand 
for  small  currency  has  increased,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  were  the  Bank  of  England  now  to  issue  small  notes,  the 
amount  in  circulation  would  Dear  a  higher  proportion  to  the  large 
notes  than  was  the  case  forty  years  ago. 

"  I  have  already  stated  that  we  have  no  returns  of  the  amount 
of  the  country  circulation  previous  to  the  year  1833.  But  we 
have  the  number  of  notes  stamped  of  different  denominations, 
and  we  find  that  in  the  years  1820  to  1825  the  amount  of  notes 
stamped  under  5/.  varied  from  37  to  50  per  cent.,  making  an 
average  of  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole  circulation.  This  makes 
the  small  notes  nearly  equal  in  amount  to  the  large  ones.  But 
here  again  it  is  probable  that  the  small  notes  remained  out  longer 

u3 
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than  the  large  ones.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  large  notes 
were  probably  in  the  banker's  till,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
small  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  amount  of  small  notes  in  active  circulation  was 
usually  higher  than  the  amount  of  large  notes.  And  if  the  Bank 
of  England,  whose  issues  were  made  only  in  London,  and  whose 
circulation  was  chiefly  in  Loudon  and  Lancashire,  maintained 
one-third  of  her  circulation  in  small  notes,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
country  banks,  whose  notes  were  issued  in  almost  every  town  and 
village  in  the  country,  would  maintain  a  much  higher  proportion 
than  even  one-half. 

If  we  look  to  the  present  state  of  the  circulation  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  we  shall  find  that  the  small  notes  form  the  larger 
proportion,  and  the  amount  furnishes  no  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine  that  small  notes  diminish  in  wealthy  countries.  Scotland 
is  a  wealthier  country  than  Ireland,  yet  has  a  larger  proportion  of 
small  notes.  And  the  north  of  Ireland  is  wealthier  than  the 
south,  yet  the  banks  of  Belfast  have  a  larger  proportion  of  small 
notes  than  the  banks  of  the  south. 

'Trom  the  former  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
stamps  issued  to  the  country  bankers,  and  the  present  circula- 
tion of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  we  have  then  matenals  for  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  small  notes  that  might  be  main- 
tained in  circulation  in  England ;  and  though  we  cannot  &x.  the 
amount  with  that  precision  which  the  science  of  statistics 
requires,  yet  after  putting  the  facts  and  reasonings  together,  we 
seem  warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  would 
not  be  less  than  thirty  millions ;  and,  consequently,  we  have  the 
power,  when  necessary,  of  releasing  from  their  present  duties 
thirty  millions  of  sovereigns,  and  employing  them  for  national 
purposes  elsewhere." 

10.  Agreements,  Letters,  and  other  occasional  Wri- 
tings. 

Under  this  head  we  may  place  occasional  agreements 
made  between  banker  and  customer — letters  addressed 
by  banker  to  customer  complaining  of  the  account — or  to 
other  parties  giving  notice  of  unpaid  bills — ^and  letters 
addressed  by  customer  to  banker  inclosing  remittances  or 
undertaking  to  perform  certain  engagements  or  accom- 
panying securities  placed  in  the  banker's  hands.  To  these 
may  be  added  resolutions  passed  by  boards  of  directors,  or 
by  public  meetings  of  shareholders,  and  advertisements  to 
be  inserted  in  the  newspapers. 
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The  writing  of  these  and  similar  documents  usually 
falls  to  the  manager;  and  it  behoves  him  to  be  famihar 
with  the  mode  of  drawing  up  instruments  of  this  kind 
in  a  way  that  will  not  admit  of  cavil  or  misconception. 
If  he  has  not  the  talent  for  doing  so,  he  would  do  well  to 
keep  by  him  an  approved  form  ready  for  use  when  re- 
quired. The  best  English  grammar  we  have  for  teaching 
how  to  acquire  a  clear  and  correct  business  style  is  still 
Lindley  Murmy's.  By  precision  and  brevity  in  our  modes 
of  expression,  much  disputation  and  litigation  may  be 
avoided. 

In  banking  letter-writing,  it  is  always  best  to  adopt 
a  courteous  style  of  address,  even  in  letters  of  com- 
plaint or  of  threatening.  Thus,  to  a  person  who  has 
attempted  to  overdraw  his  account,  it  is  best  to  presume, 
either  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  the 
bank,  which  do  not  admit  of  overdrawn  accounts,  or 
that  he  has  not  examined  his  account,  or  that  the  bank 
may  have  made  a  mistake,  and  you  wish  the  customer  to 
rectify  it.  If  you  threaten  a  party  that  unless  he  pays  his 
bill  you  will  take  legal  proceedings  against  him,  it  is  best 
to  say  that  unless  the  bill  be  immediately  discharged,  you 
will  be  under  the  necessity  of  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
bank's  solicitor,  or  that  the  rules  of  the  hank  will  require 
you  to  do  so — or  you  may  express  a  hope  that  the  party 
will  not  place  you  under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  doing 
so.  The  first  letter  should  always  be  mild;  if  that  is 
disregarded,  the  next  may  be  stronger,  and  the  third 
stronger  stilL  A  variety  of  forms  may  be  seen  in  our 
Practical  Treatise  on  Banking. 

11.  In  closing  this  section  upon  written  documents  in 
reference  to  banking,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  refer 
to  the  Lectures  that  have  been  delivered  on  banking  in 
the  Collegiate  and  Literary  Institutions  of  London.  In 
the  winter  of  1855,  I  made  arrangements  with  the  autho- 
rities of  King's  College,  for  the  admission  of  all  the  Officers 
of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  to  the  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Banking  and  Commerce,  then  about  to  be 
delivered  by  Professor  Levi.  The  following  reference  to 
the  closing  ceremony  is  taken  from  the  DaUy  News  of 
December  24,  1855. 
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''A  Tery  interesting  and  novel  ceremonial  took  place  at  King*s 
Gk>llege  on  Friday  evening— Dr.  Jelf,  the  Principal,  in  the  chair — 
being  the  formal  dosing  for  the  session  of  Professor  Leone  Levi's 
lectures  on  what  may  properly  be  called  the  literature  of  oom- 
merce.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  at  the  first  establishment  of  the 
college,  a  professorship  of  commerce  was  provided  for,  and  a  pro- 
fessor appointed.  Lectures  were  given  j  out  as  no  one  attenaed, 
they  were  at  last  abandoned,  ana  the  department  remained  in 
abeyance  until  the  fame  of  Mr.  Levi,  as  a  commercial  jurist, 
attracted  public  attention  to  the  subject,  when  his  services  having 
been  secured,  the  class  was  re-opened,  and  with  such  success  that 
the  learned  lecturer  has  had  an  attendance  of  considerably 
npwwls  of  one  hundred  students  all  through  his  course.  Much 
ot  this  success  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  warm  support  given  to 
the  movement  by  Mr.  Gilbart,  general  mana^r  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  who  not  only  provided  prizes  for  the 
successful  students,  but  paid  for  the  admission  of  every  gentle- 
man connected  with  that  great  establishment  who  chose  to  avail 
himself  of  the  course. 

''In  presenting  the  prizes,  Mr.  Levi  took  occasion  to  thank  the 
heads  of  King's  College  for  the  service  rendered  to  commerce  by 
the  establishment  of  this  branch  of  education,  and  to  point  out 
that  the  object  was  nut  to  bewilder  the  students  with  the  techni- 
calities of  commercial  law,  but  to  ground  them  in  its  general 
principles,  which,  being  founded  on  common  sense  and  justice, 
every  man  of  common  sense  could  understand.  TTith  respect  to 
the  cases  in  which  certificates  only  were  given,  he  trusted  that 
these  certificates  would  have  considerable  value,  and  serve  as 
letters  of  introduction  to  employment  in  the  great  establishments 
of  the  metropolis. 

"The  prizes  and  certificates  having  been  all  distributed,  Mr. 
Gilbart  rose  amid  loud  cheers  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their 
Rev.  Principal,  Dr.  Jelf,  for  his  kind  attendance  on  that  occasion. 
It  was  not  every  event  of  his  life  to  which  a  man  could  look  back 
with  unmin^led  satisfaction ;  but  he  (Mr.  Gilbart)  could  say  that 
his  satisfaction  with  evervthinoj  connected  with  the  course  of 
lectures  just  terminated  was  un mingled  and  entire.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  see  so  numerous  an  attendance,  especially 
from  the  establishment  with  which  he  was  connected ;  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  the  lectuies  which  had  been  delivered  would  have 
a  powerful  effect  on  all  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  hearing 
them.  He  trusted  that  our  collegiate  institutions  generally 
would  follow  the  good  example  set  ny  King's  Collejsre,  as  litera- 
ture and  commerce  were  in  their  best  aspects  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other.  It  was  commerce  that  gave  to  literature 
its  practical  utility,  and  literature  to  commerce  its  intellectual 
enjoyments." 
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The  following  is  the  Syllabus  of  the  Lectures. 

Lecture  L  On  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Law. 

Lecture  II.    On  Banking,  Currency,  and  Exchange. 

Lecture  IIL  On  Banking  Law — Interest  and  Discount — Sys- 
tem of  Credit. 

Lecture  IF.  On  Money — Prices — and  Value — ^Decimalization 
of  Money — Weights  and  Measures. 

Lecture  V.    On  the  Law  of  Partnership  and  Companies. 

Lecture  VI.    On  the  Law  of  Partnerships  with  Limited  Liability. 

Lecture  VII.  On  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Lading — Policies  of  In- 
surance— ^Dock  Warrants — Bottomry  Bonds,  and  other  Commer- 
cial Securities. 

Lecture  VIIL  On  the  Law.  of  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Pro- 
missory Notes. 

Lecture  IX.  On  Banking  Cheques,  Bank  Notes,  and  Letters 
of  Credit. 

Lecture  X.  On  the  Law  of  Agency — ^Bill  and  General  Brokers 
— Commission  Agents — Mandate — ^Law  of  Bailment — Loans- 
Deposits — Guarantee,  &c. 

Lecture  XI.    On  the  Law  of  Contracts  and  Contract  of  Sale. 

Lecture  XII.    On  the  Bankrupt  and  Insolvent  Laws. 

Lecture  XIII.  On  Notarial  Practice  and  Legal  Proceedings 
in  Commercial  Disputes — Law  of  Arbitration,  &c. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  winter  of  1856, 1  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  committees  of  some  of  the  Lite- 
rary and  Scientific  Institutions  of  London. 

"  Permit  me  to  inform  you,  that  should  you,  previous  to  the  end 
of  next  March,  engage  any  gentleman  to  deliver  to  the  members 
of  your  Institutiou,  a  course  of  not  fewer  than  four  lectures  on 
some  portion  of  the  history,  principles,  or  practice  of  banking,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  present  to  your  society  the  sum  of  ten  guineas 
to  be  added  to  the  fee  paid  to  the  lecturer,  provided  you  place 
at  my  disposal  twenty  free  tickets  for  the  course,  which  I  intend 
to  distribute  among  the  clerks  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  or  other  persons  engaged  in  banking." — Nov.  1, 1856. 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  arrangements  were  made 
with  Professor  Levi  for  the  delivery  of  Lectures,  before  the 
six  following  institutions:  the  Society  for  Evening  Classes 
at  Crosby  Hall — the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association — 
and  the  Greenwich,  Southwark,  Marylebone,  and  Islington 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions.     The  following  is  the 
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Syllabus  of  four  of  the  Lectures  deliyered,  with  some 
slight'  variation  at  all  these  institutions. 

Lecture  L  A  Glance  at  the  History  op  Commekce  and 
Banking. — ^Progress  of  Commerce  from  its  first  Stages  to  the 
doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Discovery  of  America 
—Causes  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Commerce  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Holland — Increase  of  Commerce  in  England — ^The  Cotton 
Manufacture — Invention  of  the  Steam  Engine,  and  application  of 
Steam  Power  to  Manufacture,  Navigation,  and  Railways — Hin- 
drances to  Commerce — Restrictive  Laws — Introduction  of  Free 
Trade — Advantages  •  aflForded  to  Commerce  by  Banking — Com- 
merce as  a  builder  of  Capital,  and  in  its  relation  to  Credit  and 
Commercial  Morals — Connexion  of  Commerce  with  Liberty. 

Lecture  IL  Banking  Scientifically  and  Pkactically  Con- 
siDEKED. — ^Principles  of  Banking-^Functions  of  Bankers — Insti- 
tution of  the  "  Credit  Mobilier  "  in  France — Relation  of  Bankers 
to  their  Customers — Responsibility  of  Bankers  as  Trustees — Com- 
parative extent  of  Banking  in  this  and  former  Periods — Statistics 
of  Banking  Establishments,  and  of  Banking  Accounts — Savings' 
Banks. 

Lecture  IIL  Lessons  from  the  History  of  Banking  and 
Commercial  Crises. — Suspension  of  Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank 
of  England  in  1797 — Character  of  the  Commercial  Crisis,  1809- 
1810 — ^Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee — ^Resumption  of  Cash 
Payments  in  1819 — Commercial  Crisis  in  1825-6 — Formation  of 
Jomt-Stock  Banks — Extent  of  Speculation  and  Failure  of  Banks 
—Crisis  of  1836-7— The  Bank  Charter  Act,  1844— Railway 
Speculation — The  Famine  Crisis  of  1846-7 — Suspension  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act — ^Lessons  from  the  preceding  Review  of  Bank- 
ing and  Commercial  Incidents. 

Lecture  IF,  Foreign  Exchange  and  Course  or  Exchange. 
— Modes  of  settling  international  Transactions— ^Balance  of  Trade 
and  of  Payment — ^Nature  of  the  foreign  Exchange  and  Course  of 
Exchange — What  is 'the  par  of  Exchange — Gold  and  Silver 
Standards — Relation  of  the  par  to  Imports  and  Exports — To  Re- 
volutions and  to  the  Currencies — Instances  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  and  of  the  French  Assignats  under  the  French 
Convention — Mode  of  calculating  the  arbitration  of  Exchange. 


SECTION  V. 

SERIES   OP   REASONINGS   IN  REFERENCE   TO   BANKING. 

A  SERIES  of  reasonings  consists  of  a  number  of  reasons 
or  arguments  so  combined  as  to  result  in  the  demonstra- 
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tion  of  one  conclusion.     These  series  are  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  the  form  or  classification  of  the  arguments. 

1.— It  is  a  series  of  reasonings  when  the  arguments 
succeed  one  another  in  a  regular  chain,  and  theu  a  con- 
clusion is  ^rawn,  which  connects  the  first  proposition  with 
the  last.  This,  in  scholastic  logic,  is  called  a  Sorites,  The 
following  is  an  example  : — 

No  one  can  write  a  good  review  of  a  book  on  banking 
without  reading  the  book  carefully  through. 

To  read  a  book  on  banking  carefully  through  would 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  time. 

If  a  reviewer  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  reviewing  a 
book,  he  would  expect  a  high  price  for  his  review. 

No  editor  of  a  public  review  can  afford  to  give  a  high 
price  for  the  review  of  a  book  on  banking. 

Therefore  no  good  review  of  a  book  on  banking  is  likely 
to  appear  in  any  of  our  public  reviews. 

The  following  is  another  example  showing  the  train  of 
reasoning  followed  by  those  who  adopt  the  principle  of  the 
Act  of  1844,  for  the  regulation  of  the  currency  : — 

A  favourable  state  of  the  Exchange  will  cause  an  importation 
of  sjold. 

This  importation  of  gold  will  cause  a  corresponding  issue  of ' 
bank  notes. 

This  issue  of  bank  notes  will  'Caose  a  general  advance  in  the 
prices  of  commodities. 

This  general  advance  of  prices  will  check  exportation  and 
encourage  importation. 

This  decrease  of  exports  and  increase  of  imports  will  turn  the 
exchanges  against  us. 

The  exchange  being  turned  against  us,  will  cause  a  demand  for 
the  exportation  of  gold. 

This  demand  for  the  exportation  of  gold  will  cause  the  notes 
to  be  taken  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  payment  demanded  in 
sold. 

The  notes  in  circulation  will  thus  be  diminished,  and  the  cur- 
rency will  again  be  placed  in  a  sound  state. 

Tiie  sorites,  it  will  be  seen,  embraces  a  number  of  arguments 
connected  together.  It  is  therefore  called  a  chain  of  reasoning. 
It  resembles  a  chain  in  this,  that  if  one  link  be  broken,  the  whole 
argument  is  destroyed.  In  the  example  we  have  just  given,  the 
third  link  is  denied  by  Mr.  Tooke,  who  contends  that  an  increase 
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ill  tlie  amount  of  tlie  circulation  has  no  effect  on  the  prices  of 
commodities.  Were  this  doctrine  demonstrated,  the  cliain  would 
be  broken,  and  the  whole  reason  annihilated. — Logic  for  the  Million, 

2.  It  is  a  series  of  reasoniDgs  when  a  proposition  which  is 
proved  by  one  argument  is  then  advanced  as  an  argament 
to  prove  a  second  proposition — or,  to  use  the  laDgua,ge  of 
scholastic  logicians,  "  when  two  or  more  syllogisms  are  so 
connected  together  that  the  conclusion  of  the  former  is  the 
major  or  the  minor  of  the  following."     For  example  : — 

All  persons  entrusted  with  the  property  of  other  people 
should  be  punished  if  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust. 

A  banker  is  entrusted  with  the  property  of  other  people. 

Therefore,  a  banker  should  be  punished  if  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  trust. 

A  banker  should  be  punished  if  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
trust. 

This  banker  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust. 
Therefore,  this  banker  should  be  punished. 

3.  It  is  a  series  of  reasonings  when  the  two  propositions 
of  a  syllogism  are  separably  proved  before  the  conclusion 
is  drawn. 

For  example,  here  are  two  propositions ; — 

An  Act  of  Parliament  that  has  been  wisely  suspended 
cannot  be  adapted  to  all  times. 

The  Act  of  1844  has  been  wisely  suspended. 

From  these  two  propositions,  before  we  draw  the  con- 
clusion, we  must  prove  that  both  of  them  are  true. 

First.  Au  Act  of  Parliament  that  has  been  wisely  sus- 
pended cannot  be  adapted  to  all  times — because 

When  an  Act  is  suspended  wisely,  it  must  be  either  to 
remove  an  evil  which  the  Act  has  produced,  or  to  prevent 
an  evil  which  the  Act  may  produce.  But  an  Act  adapted 
for  all  times  cannot  have  produced  an  evil  at  the  present 
time,  nor  produce  it  at  any  future  time.  It  can  never, 
therefore,  be  wisely  suspended. 

Secondly.  The  Act  of  1844  has  been  wisely  suspended. 
It  was  wisely  suspended  in  the  year  1847.  This  is  proved 
by — 1.  The  great  distress  and  number  of  failures  from  the 
difficulty  of  getting  accommodation. — 2.  The   failure   of 
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banks  in  the  North  of  England,  and  the  apprehension  of 
runs  upon  the  London  bankers. — 3.  The  taking  up  of 
bank  notes  by  bankers  and  others,  from  the  fear  of  further 
failures. — 4.  The  small  amount  of  notes  in  the  banking 
department  of  the  Bank  of  England;  an  amount  not 
equal  to  pay  even  the  balances  of  the  London  bankers 
alone. — 5.  It  is  proved  to  have  been  wisely  suspended  by 
the  effects  that  immediately  followed  :  the  panic  ceased — > 
hoards  of  notes  were  brought  out — and  accommodation 
was  readily  obtained.  The  Act  was  also  suspended  wisely 
in  the  year  1 857.  It  was  suspended  November  1 2th,  1 857 ; 
from  the  published  returns  of  November  11th,  1857,  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  Act  had  not  been  suspended,  the  Bank 
of  England  must  have  been  suspended.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  Act  of  1844  has  been  wisely  suspended. 

Conclusion — Therefore  the  Act  of  1844  is  not  adapted 
to  all  times. 

4.  It  is  also  a  series  of  reasonings  when  a  number  of 
reasons,  each  independent  of  the  others,  are  advanced  to 
prove  the  same  proposition. 

As  an  illustmtion,  we  may  copy  our  summary  of  the 
reasons  against  the  establishment  of  one  bank  of  issue, 
published  in  the  year  1840. 

*•  A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed *  to  inquire  into  the  eflFects  produced  on  the  circulation  of 
the  country  by  the  various  banking  estahlisliments  issuing  notes 
payable  on  demand.'  We  conjecture  that  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  will  be  mainly  directed  to  the  inquiry,  whether  there 
ought  to  be  onl^  one  bank  of  issue  throughout  the  country.  In 
this  case,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  Committee  should  first 
ascertain  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  that  the  currency  ought 
to  be  regulated  by  the  foreign  exchanges.  Should  the  Committee 
approve  of  this  theory,  they  may  then  inquire,  whether  the  circu- 
lation can  be  administered  on  this  principle  better  by  one  bank 
than  by  numerous  banks.  If  the  Committee  decide  in  favour  of 
one  bank,  then  they  must  consider  whether  the  power  of  issuing 
notes  shall  be  taken  away  by  legislative  enactment  from  the  exist- 
ing issuers  and  given  to  one,  and  if  so,  whether  that  one  bank 
shall  be  the  Bank  of  England.  Should  such  be  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  we  conjecture  that  the  Committee  will  get  no  far- 
ther than  the  first  stage  of  the  inquiry ;  for  if  the  main  principle 
be  not  fully  establi.^hed,  the  investigation  must  be  turned  into  a 
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different  direction.  If,  however,  the  inquiry  should  proceed,  we 
think  the  joint-stock  banks  of  issue  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
showing — tnat  their  issues  of  notes  are  based  upon  a  large  paid-up 
capital,  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  England — 
that  numerous  issuers  are  a  check  upon  each  other  by  the  system 
of  exchanges  which  cannot  apply  to  a  single  issuer — that  were 
there  a  single  issuer,  there  would  be  no  greater  security  against 
undue  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  the  currency  than  in  the  case 
of  numerous  issuers — that  a  currency  conducted  on  the  principle 
of  being  regulated  by  the  foreign  exchanges  is  wholly  unsuitable 
to  our  agricultural,  manufactuniig,  and  mining  operations — ^that 
a  currency  administered  by  one  bank  of  issue  could  not  be  distri- 
buted as  at  present  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances 
and  districts  of  the  country — that  the  assistance  now  given  to 
trade  and  industry  by  country  bankers  would  be  much  curtailed 
or  attended  with  heavier  charges  to  the  parties,  operating  as  a  tax 
upon  the  middle  classes  of  the  community — and  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts banks,  or  branches  of  banks,  would  be  discontinued  from 
inability  to  pay  their  expenses  in  case  they  had  no  longer  the 
profit  upon  the  issue  of  notes,  and  those  districts  would  thus  be 
deprived  of  all  banking  accommodation.  It  may  also  be  main- 
tained that  a  sole  bank  of  issue  would  soon  become  more  powerful 
than  the  Government,  and  might  be  abused  to  the  worst  purposes, 
of  either  tyranny  or  faction." 

Another  illustration — The  salary  of  this  manager  ought 
to  be  advanced.     Why  1 — 

He  has  been  the  manager  of  the  bank  from  its  com- 
mencement.— He  then  resigned  a  post  in  a  very  respectable 
bank,  in  which  he  might  by  this  time  have  attained  to  a 
distinguished  post. — At  the  commencement  of  this  bank, 
its  prospects  were  gloomy  ;  and  had  it  not  been  successful, 
he  would  have  lost  his  post,  and  could  not  have  returned 
to  the  post  he  had  relinquished. — He  has  now  held  his 
office  for  a  long  time,  and  has  therefore  a  claim  from  length 
of  service. — The  bank  has  been  eminently  successful  during 
the  time  he  has  held  the  office  of  manager. — His  salary 
hitherto  has  been  less  than  that  given  to  their  managers 
by  other  banks  of  equal  or  even  inferior  standing. — He 
has  been  very  steady  and  attentive  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties. — He  has  on  various  special  occasions  shown 
great  judgment  and  sagacity  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  bank. — He  has,  by  his  talents  and  influence,  promoted 
the  interest  of  the  bank  in  various  ways  not  necessarily 
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connected  with  his  office  as  manager. — He  is  much  re* 
spected  by  the  customers,  the  shareholders,  and  the  public. 
— He  was  promised,  when  he  accepted  the  office  of  manager, 
that  his  salary  should  increase  as  the  bank  might  prosper. 
— The  bank  is  now  in  a  state  of  high  prosperity,  and,  there- 
fore, the  salary  of  the  manager  ought  to  be  proportionately 
advanced. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  above  series  of  reasons, 
the  refutation  of  any  one  argument  would  in  no  degree 
impair  the  force  of  the  others. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  all  the  various  forms  in 
which  a  series  of  reasons  may  be  arranged.*  In  analyzing 
a  piece  of  reasoning,  we  have  carefully  to  observe  the  pro- 
positions to  be  proved,  and  the  arguments  advanced  to 
prove  them.  We  must,  however,  have  a  care  of  supposing 
that  all  argumentation  assumes  the  form  of  controversy ; 
sometimes  it  appears  to  be  only  description,  narration,  or 
exposition.  The  following  illustrations,  taken  from  our 
own  writings,  will  furnish  the  reader  with  the  means  of 
exercising  his  skill  in  the  analysis  of  series  of  reasonings. 

• 

I. — The  Causes  of  Panics. 

"Here,  then,  gentle  reader,  you  have  the  cause  of  the  pressure 
on  the  money  market  during  the  year  1839.  It  was  occasioned 
by  the  Bank  directors  putting  out  too  man^  notes,  thus  making 
money  too  abundant  and  too  cheap,  and  causmg  large  investments 
in  foreign  securities.  But  you  will  ask,  *  How  came  the  direc- 
tors to  do  this  ?  Did  they  not  know  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  their  conduct?  What  have  they  to  sav  in  their 
defence?'  Why,  they  will  say  that  in  1837  and  "1838  the 
foreign  exchanges  were  favourable,  and  brought  them  a  large 
amount  of  gold,  and  haviu":  so  much  gold  in  hand,  they  issued 
more  notes ;  but  that  in  1839  the  foreign  exchanges  were  un- 
favourable, and  took  away  their  gold,  and  hence  they  withdrew 
their  notes.  And  they  will  tell  you  that  this  is  the  rule  they  go 
by — always  to  put  out  notes  when  the  exchanges  are  favourable, 
and  to  pull  them  in  when  the  exchanges  are  unfavourable ;  and 
this  they  call  regulating  the  currency  by  the  foreign  exchanges. 

"  We  may  observe  that  this  doctrine  of  regulating  the  currency 
by  the  foreign  exchanges  is  altogether  of  modern  date.  It  was 
first  announced  as  a  rule  of  the  Bank  by  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer, 

*  In  this  class  we  might  place  the  dilemma ;  but  this  form  of  reasoning  has 
been  already  explained  in  this  work.    See  pp.  97,  340. 
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in  his  evidence  before  the  parliamentaTT  committee  in  the  year 
1832.  It  was  new  and  simple,  and  obtamed  ready  currency  with 
the  political  economists.  But  Mr.  Palmeb^s  own  faith  m  the 
doctrine  appeared  to  waver  considerably  in  the  year  1837.  He 
acknowledged  that  it  failed  in  1836;  that  it  was  not  adapted  for 
extraordinary  seasons ;  and  that  if  Parliament  would  vote  it  to 
be  erroneous,  tlie  Bank  directors  would  readily  abandon  it.  *  If/ 
he  states,  '  there  exist  any  well-founded  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  principle  explained  in  the  evidence  of  1832,  and  actea 
npon  by  the  Bank,  is  not  sound— or  that  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  of  bullion,  with  reference  to  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank>  at 
the  period  of  a  full  currency  be  not  sufficient,  it  merely  remains 
for  Parliament  to  express  an  opinion  upon  either  of  tiiese  points, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  Bank  would  imme- 
diately regulate  its  course  accordingly.*  Colonel  Torrens 
affirms  this  doctrine  very  decidedly  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Meit 
BOURNE,  published  in  1887.  He  states,  *It  is  universally 
admitted  by  persons  acquainted  with  monetary  science,  that 
paper  money  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  keep  the  medium  of 
exciiange  of  which  it  may  form  a  part,  in  the  same  state,  with 
regard  to  amount  and  to  value,  in  which  the  medium  of  exchan^ 
would  exist  were  the  circulating  portion  of  it  purely  metallic. 
Now  it  is  self-evident  that  if  the  circulating  currency  were  purely 
metallic,  an  adverse  exchange,  causing  an  exportation  of  the 
metals  to  any  given  amount,  would  occasion  a  contraction  of  the 
circulating  currency  to  the  same  amount,  and  that  a  favourable  ex- 
chana:e,  causing  an  importation  of  the  metals  to  any  given 
amount,  would  cause  an  expansion  of  the  circulating  currency  to 
the  same  amount.*  Mr.  Loyd  also  assumes  the  doctrine  to  be 
true,  and  hence  he  proves  most  unmercifully  that  the  Bank 
directors  have  not  adhered  to  their  own  principles.  Speaking  of 
the  Bank,  he  says — *  As  a  manager  of  the  currency,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  sound  rule  by  which  to  guide  itself,  that  against  the 
amount  of  notes  out,  it  shall  hold  at  its  disposal  securities  and 
specie ;  that  the  amount  of  securities  shall  be  invariable,  and  that 
consequently  all  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  notes  out  shall  be 
met  by  a  corresponding  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  specie  in 
deposit.  Thus  the  public,  and  not  the  Bank,  will  be  made  the 
regulators  of  the  amount  of  the  circulation,  and  that  amount  will 
by  this  principle  be  made  to  fluctuate  precisely  as  it  would  have 
fluctuated  had  the  currency  been  purely  metallic'  *  The  rule 
ought  to  be  that  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  the  circulation 
shall  correspond  to  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  bullion ^  and  the 
adherence  of  the  Bank  to  this  rule  ought  to  be  obvious  upon  the 
face  ot  the  published  accounts.*  Mr.  Norman,  the  Bank 
director,  contends  that  the  foreign  exchanges  are  the  only  safe 
guide  for  regulating  the  currency ;  and  though  he  blames  tb 
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joint-stock  banks  for  not  observing  this  rule,  yet  he  does  not 
admit  that  it  is  binding  upon  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  insisted  npon  bj  Colonel  Tobrens  and  Mr.  Loyd. 
He  appears  to  coincide  with  Mr.  Horsley  Palmeb,  whom,  how- 
ever, he  defends  rather  in  the  language  of  apology  than  support. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  suppose  tnat  all  the  writers  who  contend 
that  the  currency  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  foreign  exchanges, 
entertain  precisely  the  same  opinions  as  to  the  rules  by  wnich 
this  principle  ought  to  be  applied,  or  the  means  by  which  it 
should  be  brought  into  operation.  They  all,  however,  agree  in 
this — that  when  the  foreign  exchanges  are  favourable,  the  circu- 
lation of  notes  ought  on  that  account  to  be  increased ;  and  when 
the  exchanges  are  unfavourable,  the  circulation  ought,  on  that 
account,  to  be  diminished.  We  question  the  soundness  of  both 
these  propositions." 

**  But  we  are  told  that  were  the  circulation  wholly  metallic,  it 
would  vary  in  this  way  so  as  to  cause  a  perpetual  fluctuation  in 
prices,  and  that  hence  a  paper  circulation  ought  to  be  made  to 
vary  so  as  to  correspond.    We  dispute  both  the  reasoning  and 
the  fact.    Admitting  the  fact,  that  a  metallic  currency  would 
produce  this  eternal  fluctuation  in  prices,  we  contend  that  this 
would  be  no  reason  for  making  a  paper  currency  to  fluctuate  in 
the  same  way.    A  paper  currency  is  employed  to  obviate  some  of 
the  inconveniences  of  a  metallic  currency,  and  why  not  obviate 
this  inconvenience  ?    Will  it  be  denied,  that  a  perpetual  fluctua- 
tion in  the  prices  of  all  commodities  is  an  inconvenience  ?    And 
if  a  paper  currency  can  be  so  managed  as  to  obviate  this  incon- 
venience, ought  it  not  to  be  done  ?    But  we  dispute  also  the  fact. 
We  do  not  admit  that  a  currency,  purely  metallic,  would  fluctuate 
in  the  mode  described.     If  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion  were  imported,  it  would  not  form  part  of  the  currency  until 
it  were  converted  into  coin;  while  in  the  state  of  bullion  it  would 
have  no  more  effect  upon  prices  than  thou(;h  it  had  existed  in  the 
form  of  gold  watches  and  silver  spoons.     To  convert  it  into  coin 
would  occupy  time — and  afterwards  it  must  be  diffused  through 
the  country  before  it  would  cause  a  general  advance  of  prices ; 
and  before  this  was  effected  an  unfavourable  turn  of  the  ex- 
.  changes  might  cause  it  to  be  again  exported.    But  under  our 
present  system,  the  gold  and  silver  imported  are  taken  to  the 
Bank  of  England  and  instantly  turned  into  Bank  notes.     This 
has  the  same  effect  as  if  the  bullion  could  be  immediately  coined 
into  sovereigns  and  shillings,  and  possessed  also  the  rapidity  of 
diffusion  that  is  peculiar  to  paper  money.    It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  to  regulate  our  paper  money  by  the  foreign  exchanges,  is 
not  to  make  the  currency  fluctuate  in  the  same  way  as  it  would 
fluctuate  in  case  it  was  wholly  metallic." 
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2.— The  Act  op  1844. 

*•  The  theory  on  which  this  Act  was  founded  had,  for  several 
-years  previously,  been  brought  before  the  public  in  pamphlets 
written  by  men  of  distinguished  talent.  Upon  some  of  these 
pamphlets  we  wrote  a  critique,  which  appeared  in  the  *  West- 
minster Review'  of  1841.  That  article  was  afterwards  published 
separately,  under  the  title  of  *  Currency  and  Banking  :  a  Review 
of  some  of  the  Principles  and  Plans  that  have  recently  engaged 
public  attention,  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  the 
Currency.*  In  this  review  we  made  the  following  observations 
on  the  plan  then  proposed,  and  subsequently  earned  out  in  the 
Act  of  1844:— 

***The  plan  of  making  the  amount  of  the  circulation  fluctuate  in 
exact  correspondence  with  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of 
England. 

*  This  plan  is  open  to  the  following  objections : — 
'1.  Upon  this  plan  there  must  be  a  perpetual  increase  and 
diminution  in  the  stock  of  gold ;  consequently  a  perpetual  increase 
and  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  currency.  The  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  currency  would  raise  prices  and  stimulate  specula- 
tion. The  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  currency  would 
reduce  prices  and  produce  distress.  And  thus  there  must  be  a 
constant  alteration  from  high  prices  to  low  prices,  and  again 
from  low  prices  to  high  prices — from  speculation  to  distress,  and 
from  distress  to  speculation. 

"  *2.  But  depression  of  prices,  and  their  attendant  miseries,  may 
not  be  experienced  only  when  the  foreign  exchanges  are  unfavour- 
able. Excessive  caution,  an  apprehension  of  war,  or  political 
feeling,  may  cause  a  domestic  demand  for  gold,  and  this  would 
cause  for  a  while  a  contraction  of  the  currencv  as  severe  as  that 
which  would  arise  from  an  unfavourable  exchange ;  and,  as  the 
bank  directors  would  have  no  discretionary  power,  but  would  be 
required  **  to  adhere  to  principle,"  by  giving  gold  for  notes,  or 
notes  for  gold,  they  could  do  nothing  to  assuage  these  calamities. 
According  to  Mr.  Loyd,  a  drain,  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
arise,  must  be  met  by  a  contraction  of  the  currency.  Mr.  Palmer, 
in  laying  down  his  rule,  put  in  a  saving  clause — "  except  under 
special  circumstances,"  but  Mr.  Loyd  *  makes  no  exceptions. 

"*3.  To  carry  this  system  into  operation  would  require  a 
separation  of  the  issuing  department  from  the  other  departments 
of  the  business  of  the  bank,  and  this  would  cause  still  farther  in- 

*  I  wish  I  could  have  made  this  quotation  without  introducing  the  names.  It 
would  greatly  assist  our  inquiries  after  truth,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  an 
independent  judgment,  if  we  could  engage  in  discussions  of  this  kind  without 
any  reference  to  those  talented  men  who  may  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
either  the  advocates  or  the  opponents  of  the  doctrines  we  investigate. 
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conveniences.  The  management  of  the  issuing  department  would 
be  exceedingly  simple.  The  oflBce  of  the  directors  would  be  a 
complete  sinecure,  and,  for  anything  they  would  have  to  do,  their 
places  might  be  as  well  supplied  by  four-and-twenty  broomsticks. 
A  few  cashiers  to  exchange  gold  for  notes,  or  notes  for  gold, 
would  be  all  the  establishment  required  ;  and,  could  Mr.  Babbage 
be  induced  to  construct  a  **  self-acting  "  machine  to  perform  these 
operations,  the  whole  business  of  the  currency  department  might 
be  carried  on  without  human  agency.  But  the  deposit  department 
would  require  more  attention.  "  It  is  in  the  nature  of  banking 
business."  says  Mr.  Loyd,  **  that  the  amount  of  its  deposits  should 
vary  with  a  variety  of  circumstances;  and,  as  the  amount  of 
deposits  varies,  the  amount  of  that  in  which  those  deposits  are 
invested  (viz.  the  securities),  must  vary  also.  It  is,  therefore 
quite  absurd  to  talk  of  the  bank,  in  its  character  of  a  banking 
concern,  keeping  the  amount  of  its  securities  invariable."  As, 
therefore,  the  deposits  might  vary,  the  bank  would  be  a  buyer  or 
a  seller  of  Government  securities ;  and,  as  these  variations  are 
sometimes  to  a  very  large  amount,  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
the  public  funds,  and  of  exchequer  bills,  would  be  very  consi- 
derable. Thus  the  property  of  those  who  held  these  securities 
would  be  always  changing  in  value.  Again,  the  deposits  would 
be  withdrawn  chiefly  in  seasons  of  pressure,  and  the  bank  would 
then  be  compelled  to  sell  her  securities.  But  suppose  the  scarcity 
of  money  should  be  so  great  that  the  securities  would  be  unsale- 
able even  at  a  reduced  price,  how  then  could  the  bank  pay  off 
her  deposits  ? 

"  *4.  If  the  currency  were  administered  upon  this  principle,  the 
bank  would  be  unable  to  grant  assistance  to  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  classes  in  seasons  of  calamity. 

**  *  Mr.  Loyd  exclaims,  "  Let  not  the  borrowers  of  money,  Go- 
vernment and  commerce,  approach,  with  their  dangerous  and 
seductive  influences,  the  creator  of  money."  But,  with  all 
deference  to  Mr.  Loyd,  we  contend  that  it  is  the  province  of  a 
bank  to  afford  assistance  to  trade  and  commerce  in  seasons  of 
pressure.  Mr.  Loyd,  as  a  practical  banker,  would  no  doubt 
afford  assistance  to  his  own  customers  in  such  seasons ;  and,  if 
this  be  the  province  and  duty  of  a  private  banker,  the  duty  is 
more  imperative  on  a  public  banking  company,  and  more  impe- 
rative still  on  a  bank  invested  by  the  Legislature  with  peculiar 
privileges  for  the  public  good.  Mr.  Jjoyd  says,  "  Let  the  bank 
afford  this  assistance  out  of  her  own  funds."  But,  under  Mr. 
Loyd's  system,  she  could  grant  assistance  only  by  selling  secu- 
rities ;  and  what  relief  would  she  afford  by  selling  securities 
with  one  hand,  and  lending  out  the  money  with  the  other  P 
Besides,  is  it  certain  that,  under  such  a  pressure  as  Mr.  Loyd's 
system  must  occasionally  produce^  these  securities  would  be 
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saleable  at  even  any  price  P  "But,"  says  Mr. Loyd,  *' individuals 
may  afford  this  assistance.*'  In  seasons  of  pressure  few  individuals 
have  more  ample  funds  than  what  are  necessary  for  the  supplj 
of  their  own  wants. . . .  When  the  distress  is  caused  by  a  cou- 
traotion  of  the  curreiicv,  it  can  only  be  removed  by  an  increased 
issue  of  notes.  And  tnere  are  many  cases,  such  for  instance  as 
that  of  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank,  in  which  assistance  can 
only  be  effectually  rendered  in  this  manner. 

"  *  We  consider  that  any  system  of  administering  the  currency, 
which  prohibits  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country  from 

granting  relief  to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes,  must 
e  unsound.  We  should  condemn  such  a  system  at  once,  even  if 
we  could  not  detect  the  fallacies  on  which  it  was  founded.  In 
political  economy  we  can  judge  of  principles  only  by  their  prac- 
tical effects — and  any  system  which  produces  these  effects  must 
be  unsound.  When  seasons  of  calamity  occur,  it  is  not  for  the 
national  bank  to  exclaim,  Sauve  qui  pent.  They  ought  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  in  attempting  to  relieve  the  distress, 
and  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.' 

*'  These  remarks,  written  in  the  year  1841,  might,  if  put  into 
the  past  tense,  almost  serve  for  a  history  of  the  year  1847.  The 
Act  of  1844  was  formed  upon  the  principle  which  is  here  con- 
demned ;  and  the  effects  described  have  actually  occurred.  There 
have  been  great  ^uctuations  in  the  amount  of  the  circulation,  in 
tlie  rate  of  interest,  and  in  the  prices  of  the  public  securities. 
There  have  been  great  speculations,  followed  by  great  distress. 
The  Government  funds  have  in  lar^e  amounts  been  unsaleable ; 
and  the  bank  has  been  unable  to  afford  relief  to  the  commercial 
classes.  A  severe  pressure  has  taken  place ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  severe  pressure,  the  Act  was  suspended.  It  has  been 
denied  that  this  pressure  was  produced  or  increased  by  the  Act. 
But,  how  stand  the  facts  ?  The  Act  was  passed,  and,  as  pre- 
dicted, a  pressure  came :  the  Act  was  continued,  and  the  pressure 
increased :  the  Act  was  suspended,  and  the  pressure  went  away. 
These  are  not  opinions — they  are  facts.'* 

3. — The  Laws  op  the  Currencv.* 

'*  An  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  currency  will  enable  us 
to  refute  some  of  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  respect- 
ing the  currency — to  repel  the  accusations  tliat  have  heen  brought 
against  the  country  banks — and  to  judge  of  the  plans  proposed 
for  its  regulation. 

"  First,  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  currency  will 
teach  us  to  expect  the  monthly  fluctuations  as  naturally  as  we 
expect  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons ;  and  we  shall  estimate  at 
their  due  value  those  theories  which  would  prove  that  the  country 

*  See  the  article  on  the  Laws  of  the  Currency  at  page  168. 
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18  on  the  road  to  ruin  or  to  prcsperity  because  the  amount  of  the 
circulation  is  higher  or  lower  than  in  the  preceding  month.  Nor 
shall  we  ever  expect  that  two  currencies,  governed  by  different 
laws,  will  correspond  in  their  fluctuations.  It  would  be  absurd, 
for  instance,  to  expect  that  the  country  circulation  should  corre- 
spond with  those  quarterly  variations  in  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England  occasioned  by  the  payment  of  the  public  divi- 
dends. And  again,  with  regard  to  the  annual  variations.  The 
amount  of  the  country  circulation  is  governed  very  much  by  the 
price  of  com — that  of  the  Bank  of  England  by  the  amount  of  her 
i)ullion.  How  absurd  to  expect  that  these  should  at  all  times 
correspond !  Nor  shall  we  suppose  that  this  want  of  conformity 
occurs  merely  from  having  different  banks.  Even  had  we  but 
one  bank  of  issue  for  the  whole  nation,  a  constant  conformity 
between  the  London  and  provincial  circulation  could  never  be 
maintained.  An  importation  of  gold  would  expand  the  London 
cireulation,  and  an  exportation  of  gold  would  contract  the  London 
circulation.  But  the  country  circulation  could  never  expand  and 
contract  in  immediate  conformity,  and  in  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  would  show  a  progress  in  an  opposite  direction. 

''Secondly,  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  currency 
will  enable  us  to  repel  the  accusations  which  are  sometimes 
advanred  against  the  country  bankers. 

"  One  of  these  charges  is,  that,  from  a  spirit  of  competition,  the 
country  bankers  issue  their  notes  to  excess." 

"Every  practical  banker  knows  that  he  cannot  extend  his  cir- 
i5ulation  beyond  what  the  wants  of  his  district  require;  and 
though  his  notes  may  cost  him  nothing  at  the  time  he  issues 
them,  he  will  have  to  provide  funds  to  meet  them  on  their  return. 
The  laws  of  the  currency  will  insure  the  speedy  return  of  ail 
country  notes  not  required  by  the  wants  of  the  communitv ;  and 
then  the  banker's  advances,  even  if  at  first  made  in  notes,  become 
an  advance  of  capital.  We  have  found  by  those  banks  of  issue 
that  have  failed  through  making  imprudent  loans  to  traders,  that 
the  amount  of  their  circulation  oore  so  small  a  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  advances,  as  to  show  that  the  desire  of  main- 
taming  a  circulation  could  have  been  no  adequate  inducement  for 
the  advances.  The  main  profits  in  such  cases  are  usually  derived 
from  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  high  commissions  which  are 
charged, — and  hence  these  large  advances  are  generally  made  by 
non-issuing  banks." 

"  Another  charge  against  the  country  bankers  is,  that,  by  their 
excessive  issues,  they  nave  raised  the  prices  of  commodities." 

*'  We  admit  that  the  immediate  regulator  of  price  is  the  pro- 
portion between  supply  and  demand ;  and  we  tnink,  that  when- 
ever notes  are  issued  otherwise  than  to  meet  the  demands  of 
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trade,  ihej  hare  a  tendency  to  increase  demand.  A  facility  ot 
obtaining  money  induces  people  to  go  into  new  imdertakinca^ 
and  hence  there  is  a  new  aemand  for  certain  commodities!  Oi 
the  other  hand,  when  money  is  scarce  the  sellers  become  mon 
numerous  than  the  buyers — suopl^  is  increased  relative  te 
demand — and  hence  prices  fall.  Wmle,  however,  we  consider  it 
to  be  a  law  of  our  currency  that  notes  not  issued  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  have  a  tendency  to  raise  prices,  we  are  ready  to  admtt 
that  such  tendency  may  be  directed,  retarded,  or  even  counter* 
acted,  for  a  time,  by  the  prudence  of  commercial  men.  Qur 
author  has  selected  several  periods  in  which  an  increase  in  ^ 
amount  of  the  currency  did  not  produce  a  general  increase  of 
prices.  But  all  his  instances  are  taken  from  within  a  short 
period.  Now,  in  1836,  our  merchants  suffered  so  severely  fron 
a  contraction  of  the  currency,  that  they  were  afterwar(u  very 
cautious  against  the  ensnaring  effects  of  a  full  currency.  The 
abundance  of  money  in  1838  did  not  lead  to  commercial  speon* 
lation,  but  it  led  to  investments  in  American  securities.  It  is 
evident  that  abundance  of  money  will  not  cause  an  advance  in  tiie 
price  of  any  commodity,  unless  it  is  employed  to  purchase  that 
particular  commodity ;  and  it  will  affect  the  prices  of  different 
commodities  according  to  the  quantity  of  money  that  is  brought 
to  bear  on  each  individual  market.'*  • 

"  But  a  main  diarge  against  the  country  bankers  has  been  that 
their  issues  affect  the  foreign  exchanges ;  and  to  such  an  extent, 
that  they  have  counteracted  the  effects  of  the  Bank  of  England 
to  arrest  a  drain  for  bullion.    To  do  this,  the  country  issues  must 
either  raise  the  prices   of  commodities  or  lower  the  rate  ot 
interest.    But  it  is  evident  that  notes  issued  only  to  meet  the 
demands  of  trade,  and  which  are  returned  when  no  longer  required, 
can  produce  neither  of  these  effects.    The  country  banker  cannot 
buy  gold  or  Exchequer  bills,  or  Government  stock,  vrith   his 
own  notes;   nor  can  they  be  employed  to  pay  foreigners  for 
goods  that  are  imported.    And  as  to  the  rate  of  interest,  the 
country  bankers,  unlike  the  London  bankers,  allow  interest  upon 
deposits,  whicl^   tends    to  keep  up  the  rate  of  interest.    In 
country  districts  it  is  the  trade  which  regulates  the  currency, 
not  the  currency  which  regulates  the  trade.    In  London,  that 
portion  of  the  currency  which  is  not  issued  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  trade,  but  in  the  purchase  of  bullion,  has  a  tendencyj 
by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest,  and  furnishing  inducements  to 
speculation,  to  lead  to  larger  importations  of  foreign  goods,  and 
investments  in  foreign  securities,  and  hence  to  turn  the  exchanges. 
It  is  in  conseauence  of  not  observing  the  distinct  laws  by  whidi 
tl^eae  two  kinds  of  currency  are  governed,  that  much  confusion 
^  arisen,  and  much  undeserved  censure  has  been  cast  npon  the 
country  bankers.'* 
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,  '^  Thus  we  find  that  the  laws  of  the  dureney  rcfate  the  theory 
that  the  country  eircolation  can  be  increased  imd  diminished  by 
the  mere  caprice  of  the  eountiy  backerB--~that  it  exercises  an 
influence  upon  the  prices  of  commodities,  and  vegulates  the  foreign 
exchanges.  They  repel  the  aoeusation  that  the  conntry  bankers, 
by  their  spirit  of  competition,  hare  issued  an  excessive  amount  of 
their  notes,  and  couial^riketed  the  efforts  of  the  Bank  of  En^and 
to  regulate  the  exchanges.  They  show,  that  as  far  as  regards 
the  country  circukitioE  of  En^and  and  Wales,  of  Scotland  and 
of  Ireland,  no  regulation  is  required ; — that  the  circulation  must 
fiuetuate  according  to  the  demands  of  trade  and  agriculture ; 
and  that  any  law  to  increase  or  diminish  these  fluctuations,  so  as 
to  make  them  conform  to  any  other  standard,  would  necessarily 
be  injurious. 

"  The  regular  fluctuation  in  the  same  ^eribds  of  each  succeed- 
ing year  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  these  fluctuations  are  regulated 
by  the  seasons,  and  not  hj  the  influence  of  the  bankers.  JNeither 
capnce,  nor  avarice,  nor  ignorance,  could  produce  such  uniform 
effects ;  while  the  difference  in  the  aa»tuUs.vertLgeB  of  the  circula- 
tion is  accounted  for  from  circumstances  whoU^  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  banks.  The  proportion  which  is  mamtained  from  year 
to  year  between  the  circulation  of  the  private  and  the  joint-stock 
banks,  shows  that  the  reckless  spirit  oi  competition  charged  upon 
both  has  no  foundation  with  reference  to  either ;  while  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  issues  of  both  from  year  to  year  is  a  proof  that 
neither  have  the  power  to  extend  their  issues  beyond  the  limits 
fixed  by  those  laws  which  regulate  the  circulation  of  the  country." 

**  Thirdly,  another  advantage  arising  from  an  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  the  currency  is,  that  we  are  able  to  form  a  better 
judgment  of  those  plans  that  are  proposed  for  the  regulation  of 
the  currency." 

"  It  would  be  well  if  those  writers  who  come  forward  with 
their  plans  for  regulating  the  enirrency,  would  first  inquire  whether 
tbe  currency  required  any  regulation-^wh^her  the  evils  which 
strike  them  so  forcibly,  insteaa  of  showing  the  need  of  regulation, 
do  not  prc^e  the  existence  already  of  too  much  regulation^-and 
whether  the  theories  they  advocate  are  not  at  vananoe  with  those 
laws  by  which  the  currency,  when  nncontsolWd  by  legislative 
interference,  is  always  found  to  be  governed. 

'*  These  laws  incontestafaLy  demonstrate,  that  even  if  regulation 
be  necessary,  no  one  system  can  be  adapted  to  all  the  various 
eurrencies  which  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  shown 
that  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  e£  En^and  has  four  revolutions 
in  a  year,  beins  at  its  highest  point  in  those*  months  in  which  the 
public  dividends  are  paid.  The  country  circulation  revolves  once 
m  a  year»  being  at  its  highest  point  m-iLprBl,'aBd  its  lowest  in 
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Ang^.  The  circalation  of  Scotland  revolves  once  in  a  year, 
being  at  its  lowest  point  in  March,  and  its  bi^kest  in  November. 
The  circulation  of  Ireland  revolves  also  once  in  a  jear,  being  at 
its  lowest  point  in  September,  and  its  highest  in  January.  These 
changes  are  not  capricious  or  accidental,  but  are  determined  bj 
the  recurrence  of  the  seasons  and  the  state  of  trade  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  apply  one  usifonn 
rule  to  these  various  currencies  P  The  idea  of  doing  so  was  ridi- 
culed by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  'Letters  of  Malacfai  Mala* 
growther.'  He  compares  it  to  the  conduct  of  an  old  genUeman, 
who,  having  derived  benefit  from  the  use  of  Anderson's  piUs, 
always  insisted,  after  dinner,  that  every  one  of  his  guests  shooki 
take  a  '  Uetle Anderson,' " 

4. — Limited  Liability. 

The  opinions  of  J.  W,  Gilbart,  F.RJS.j  General  Manager  of  iHe 
London  and  Westminster  Bank^  respecting  Partnerships  in  eonh 
mandite  with  reference  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  communicated  t6 
the  Commissioners  in  the  year  1854. 

*'  Without  attempting  to  answer  all  the  questions  of  the  Com- 
missioners, I  am  ready  to  state  my  opinion  generally  upon  the 
question  of  limiting  the  liability  of  shareholders  in  joint-stod^ 
banks. 

*^\,  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  limit  the  liability  of  the  share- 
holders in  joint-stock  banks,  unless  such  limitation  were  accom- 
panied by  other  measures  that  should  afford  equal  security  to  the 
public. 

"  2.  I  do  not  think  that  at  present  the  joint-stock  banks  are 
worse  managed  than  they  would  be  with  hmited  liability.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  tiie  bad  management  of  some  joint-stock  banks 
has  in  any  degree  arisen  from  the  unlimited  liability  of  the  share- 
holders. 

"  3.  I  do  think  that  in  some  cases,  when  there  was  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  banks  had  lost  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
capital,  they  still  retained  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  of 
the  London  bill-brokers,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
shareholders  were  answerable  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  pro- 
perty for  the  debts  of  the  bank. 

''  4.  I  believe  that  when  joint-stock  banks  have  stopped  pay- 
ment, the  stoppage  has  caused  less  excitement  and  inconvenience 
in  consequence  of  the  unlimited  liability  of  the  shareholders. 
And  I  believe  only  three  instances  have  occurred  of  joint-stock 
banks  not  paying  all  their  creditors  in  full ;  and,  in  these  cases, 
the  creditors,  either  individually  or  collectively,  accepted  a  com- 
position. 

'^5.1  believe  that  three  instances  have  occurred  of  joint-stock 
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banks  stopping  payment,  and  afterwards  going  on  again  through 
the  assistance  ootained  from  their  proprietors.  And  I  think  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  shareholders  would  have  made 
these  exertions  were  it  not  for  their  unlimited  liability. 

"  6.  I  believe  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  wealthy  men 
abstain  from  becoming  shareholders  in  joint-stoek  banks  in 
consequence  of  the  unlimited  liability ;  and  that,  though  friendly 
to  the  principles  of  joint-stock  banking,  they  take  shares  only  in 
those  banks  which  have  charters  limiting  the  liability. 

"  7.  I  think  it  desirable  that  wealthy  men  should  be  encouraged 
to  become  shareholders  in  joint-stock  banks ;  because,  by  their 
influence,  they  bring  business  to  the  bank ;  because  the  bank  has 
then  a  greater  number  of  persons  from  whom  to  choose  suitable 
directors;  and  because  when  such  shareholders  address  the 
directors,  either  privately  or  at  public  meetings,  in  the  language 
of  caution  or  advice,  their  social  position  gives  greater  weight  to 
their  admonitions. 

"8.1  think,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  the  public  should  have 
permission  to  form  joint-stock  banks  with  limited  liability ; 
provided  thev  complied  with  certain  conditions,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Legislature ;  and  provided  means  were  adopted  to  ascertain  that 
those  conditions  were  permanently  observed. 

*'  9.  I  believe,  that,  in  forming  joint-stock  banks  with  limited 
liability,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  formed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  without  any  reference  to  the  Treasury. 

"Negotiations  with  the  Government,  in  reference  to  Bank  char- 
ters, are  found  to  be  tedious  and  expensive.  It  would  be  better 
that  the  Legislature  should  state  explicitly  the  conditions  required. 
Those  banks  that  choose  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  should 
be  permitted  to  have  limited  liability :  those  that  did  not  comply 
with  these  conditions,  should  not  have  the  privilege. 

"  10.  I  believe  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  fixing  upon 
these  conditions : — For  if  the  conditions  were  too  stringent,  no 
bank  would  comply  with  them ;  and,  if  not  stringent,  they  might 
not  furnish  adequate  security  to  the  public 

^11.  I  believe,  however,  that  certain  general  principles  might 
be  adopted,  similar  to  those  now  embodied  in  the  charters 
granted  to  the  various  colonial  banks.  These  are — ^a  fixed 
amount  of  paid-up  capital ;  an  extent  of  liability,  on  the  part  of 
the  shareholders,  to  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  the 
capital ;  a  restriction  on  the  bank  against  incurring  debts  to  the 
public,  either  by  deposits,  notes,  or  any  other  means,  beyond  a 
certain  multiple  of  the  paid-up  capital ;  and  a  prohibition  against 
engaging  in  other  branches  of  business,  or  making  certain  classes 
of  investments. 

**  12.  In  most  deeds  of  settlement,  the  bank  directors  are  pro* 
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hfbited  to  make  investmeiits  in  fbroigit  sedanties,  or  to  eneage  in 
any  Imnness  bnt  banking.  In  oases  of  limited  liability,  1  ihiiik 
that  these  restrictions  might  be  extended,  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
making  of  advances  npon  dead  8ecarities,-'-His  land,  nouses,  eo^ 
lieries^  fto.;  the  re^iscounting  bills  of  exchange;  the  granting 
of  loans  above  a  certain  proportion  of  the  capital  to  any  one 
indiTidual,  or  to  any  one  mm. 

"  18.  In  limi^or  the  liability  of  the  shareholders,  I  do  not  tlunk 
it  would  be  desirable  to  make  any  diffDrenee  between  banks  that 
issne*  notes  and  those  that  do  not.  Most  of  the  joint^-atock 
banks  that  have  stopped  payment  did  not  issue  notes ;  and  those 
that  did  issue  notes,  made  provision  to  pay  off  the  notes  imme- 
diately, in  order  to  avoid  the  suits  that  solicitors  and  others  who 
held  these  notes  might  bring  i^nst  them.  And  I  think,  to(v 
that  to  make  a  distinction  between  banks  that  issue  notes  and 
those  that  do  not,  would  give  a  sanction  to  those  absurd  notions 
which  are  prevalent  among  certain  political  economists,  as  to  the 
dangerous  character  of  banks  of  issue. 

**  14.  I  think  that  the  existing  banks  of  issue,  containing  not 
more  than  six  partners,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  partners,  either  with  or  without  limited  liability; 
and  ought  not  on  that  account  to  be  deprived  of  their  privilege  of 
issue.  I  think,  too,  that  if  two  issuing  joint-stock  banks-  m 
England  should  unite,  then  the  united  bank  should  be  allowed 
to  issue  to  the  amount  of  t^e  issues  of  both  the  united  banks,  as 
is  the  case  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  And  I  think  this  arrange- 
ment  should  in  no  way  be  effected  by  the  limitation  of  tJie 
liability  of  the  shareholders. 

"  15.  I  think  that  if  any  existing  joint-stock  banks  should 
comply  with  the  prescribed  conditions,  and  become  a  bank  with 
limited  liability,  but  should  afterwards  find  these  conditions  to  be 
injurious,  this  bank  should,  on  giving  six  months^  notice,  be 
allowed  to  return  to  its  former  state,  and  again  become  a  bank 
with  unlimited  liability. 

*'  16.  With  regard  to  commandite  partnerships  generally,  the 
Commissioners  will  get  better  opinions  than  mine.  As  to  their 
dealings  with  bankers,  I  see  no  objection  to  them,  provided  they 
are  honestly  conducted.  But  I  think  means  should  be  taken  to 
guard  against  fraud  or  misrepresentation. 

*^  If  the  agent  of  such  a  company  brings  to  his  banker  bills  to 
be  discounted,  and  tells  him  that  certain  parties  are  partners,  who 
are  not  partners;  or  that  a  certain  capital  is  paid  up,  which  is  not 
paid  up :  then  that  agent  ought  to  be  punished ;  and  that,  toot 
without  any  trouble  or  expense  to  too  party  whom  he  haa 
attempted  to  defraud.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  banker  may 
get  cocreot  information,  by  going  to  some  public  office  or  banting 
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through  the  Gazettes.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  inoambeat  oa  sueh 
companies  to  giye  ample  information  to  every  person  with  whom 
they  deal$  and  that  a  neglect  to  do  so  should  be  punished  cri- 
minally. 

'^  17.  I  think,  in  introduinng  this  new  system  of  partnerships  in 
commandite,  an  officer  might  be  appointed  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  prosecute  all  frauds  committed  hj  the  partners  or  agents  of 
such  companies.  This  officer,  too,  in  case  of  failure^  should 
take  immediate  possession  of  all  the  property  of  the  company ;  and 
not  permit  the  estate  to  be  frittered  away,  as  is  often  tne  case  at 
oresent,  while  the  creditors  are  considermg  what  steps  to  adopt. 
If  this  experiment  of  appointing  a  public  prosecutor  should  oe 
found  to  succeed  with  regard  to  commanrnte  partnerships,  the 
plan  might  be  extended  to  other  partnerships ;  aQd  hence  might 
arise  a  great  improvement  in  our  commercial  law.*^, 

5, — The  Priobs  op  Commoditib& 

"  Another  charge  that  has  often  been  preferred  against  bankli 
of  circulation  is,  that  by  an  increased  issue  of  their  notes  they 
have  caused  a  general  rise  in  prices. 

'*In  investigating  this  char^,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire 
what  are  the  cases  in  which  an  mcreased  issue  of  notes  may  pro>- 
duce  a  rise  in  prices. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  if  any  bank  have  the  privilege  of 
issuing  notes,  not  convertible  into  gold — ^that  is,  not  payable  in 
^Id  on  demand— the  notes  may  be  issued  to  such  an  amount  as 
to  cause  a  considerable  advance  in  prices.  It  is  now  generiedly 
believed  that  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  during  the 
operation  of  the  Restriction  Act,  did  produce  this  effect.  It  may 
also  be  admitted  that  in  a  country  where  there  is  one  chief  bank 
possessing  an  immense  capital  and  unbounded  confidence,  the 
notes  of  such  a  bank,  even  if  payable  in  gold,  may  be  issued  to 
#uch  an  extent  as  to  cause  an  advance  of  prices,  until  an  un- 
favourable course  of  the  exchange  shall  cause  payment  of  the  notes 
to  be  demanded  in  gold.  For  gold  will  not  be  demanded  until 
the  course  of  the  exchange  is  so  unfavourable  as  to  cause  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  to  be  attended  with  profit  Hence  the  issues 
of  the  Bank  of  England  being  at  present  under  no  other  restraint 
than  liability  to  pay  in  gold  on  demand,  may  for  a  time  cause  an 
advance  in  prices. 

^In  cases  where  the  increased  issue  of  notes  is  caused  by  the 
increased  quantity  of  commodities  brought  to  market,  the  ad- 
ditional amount  of  notes  put  into  circulation  does  not  cause  any 
advance  of  prices.  In  aU  agricultural  districts  there  is  a  groat 
-demand  for  notes,  about  the  season  of  harvest,  to  pay  for  the 
produce  then  brought  to  market.    In  the  south  of  IreLmd  tb^ 
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amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  nraofa  ifreater  in  the  winteri 
when  com  and  bacon  are  being  erported,  than  in  the  summer 
months.  Almost  every  trade  and  every  kind  of  manufacture  ii 
carried  on  with  more  activity  at  some  periods  of  the  year  tfa&n  at 
others ;  and  during  the  active  seasons  when  money  is  in  demaaad, 
more  notes  are  in  circulation.  These  notes  are  at  such  perk)di 
drawn  out  of  the  banks,  either  as  repayments  pf  money  lodged, 
or  by  discount  of  the  bills  drawn  against  the  exported  commo- 
dities. 

''An  increased  issue  of  notes  often  causes  the  production  of  an 
additional  quantity  of  commodities,  and  in  this  case  does  not  pro- 
duce an  advance  of  prices.  The  issue  of  notes  will  be  either  in 
the  form  of  discounts,  or  loans,  or  the  repayment  of  deposits. 
In  either  case  the  parties  receiving  the  money  will  spend  it,  and 
a  demand  will  thus  be  occasioned  for  a  certain  class  of  commo- 
dities. If  this  demand  should  not  exceed  the  quantity  that  csn 
be  readily  su][>plied,  there  will  be  no  advance  of  price.  The 
parties  who  receive  the  money  from  the  banker  may  give  it 
to  the  dealer  in  exchange  for  the  articles  they  purchase.  The 
dealer  wishes  to  replace  the  goods  he  has  sold,  and  passes  the 
money  for  more  goods  to  the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturer 
consequently  buys  more  raw  material  and  employs  more  la- 
bourers. An  increased  quantity  of  goods  is  thus  produced,  and 
exchanged  against  the  increased  quantity  of  money.  But  while 
the  supply  can  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  the  price  will  remain 
the  same ;  it  is  only  when  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  and 
the  commodities  are  consequently  comparatively  scarce,  that  the 
price  will  advance. 

^  In  many  cases,  an  increased  issue  of  notes  is  not  the  isaute 
but  the  effect  of  an  advance  of  prices.  If  a  Yorkshire  clothier 
sells  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  goods  to  a  London  merchant, 
he  will  draw  a  bill  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  take  it  for  discount 
to  a  country  banker,  whose  notes  for  a  thousand  pounds  may 
thus  be  put  into  circulation ;  but  if,  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity 
of  wool,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  goods  that  were  sold  for  a 
thousand  pounds  are  now  worth  two  thousand  pounds,  then  will 
the  banker  discount  a  bill  for  two  thousand  pounds,  and  put 
into  circulation  two  thousand  pounds  of  his  notes.  In  this 
case  it  is  obvious  that  the  issue  of  notes  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
high  price  of  wool ;  but  that  the  high  price  of  wool  is  the  cause 
of  the  increased  issue  of  notes.  Such  is  often  the  case  with 
many  other  commodities.  A  real  or  apprehended  scarcity  causes 
an  advance  in  price.  The  same  commodity  exchanges  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  money.  The  bills  are  drawn  for  higher  sums, 
and  the  bankers  who  discount  these  bills  issue,  of  course,  a 
greater  amount  of  note&    The  rise  in  price,  too,  renders  more 
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capital  necessary  to  cMj^^  the  same  extent  of  business.  Man^ 
persons  who  liad  money  in  the  bank  on  interest  will  now  draw  it 
out,  to  employ  it  in  their  trade,  and  these  operations  will  occasion 
a  still  farther  issue  of  notes.  Arise  in  the  price  of  one  com- 
modity will  sometimes  advance  the  price  of  other  commodities, 
and  hence  similar  banking  operations  are  effected  by  persons 
en^a^d  in  other  branches  of  trade.  The  process  by  which  high 
pnces  cause  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  can 
thus  be  easily  and  obviously  traced. 

''In  cases  where  an  increased  issue  of  notes  does  cause  an 
advance  of  price,  the  advance  can  be  but  temporary,  and  this 
advance  may  generally  be  ascribed  to  a  spirit  of  speculation  on 
the  part  of  the  dealers,  and  not  to  an  excessive  issue  on  the  part 
of  the  banks.  As  the  prices  of  ail  commodities  are  regulated  by 
the  proportion  that  may  exist  between  the  demand  and  the  supply, 
whenever  an  increasea  issue  of  notes  raises  prices,  it  must  be 
either  by  increasing  the  demand  for  commodities,  or  diminishing 
the  supply.  The  cases  in  which  an  increased  issue  of  notes  may 
cause  an  advance  of  prices,  are  chiefly  those  in  which  the  money 
is  employed  in  purchasing  such  commodities  as  cannot  be  readily 
producea  by  human  labour.  Thus,  if  a  banker  lend  money  to  a 
com  merchant  to  purchase  a  stock  of  corn,  he  increases  the 
demand  for  com.  If  he  lend  money  to  a  farmer  to  enable  him  to 
pay  his  rent  without  selling  his  corn,  he  diminishes  the  supply. 
In  both  cases  he  may  cause  an  advance  in  price.  But  even  m 
this  case,  the  most  unpopular  that  can  well  be  imagined,  the 
effect  on  price  will  be  but  temporary :  for  these  speculations  do 
not  diminish  the  quantity  of  com  in  the  country.  The  supplies 
now  withheld  must  ultimately  be  sold,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
advance  the  price  when  withheld,  will  they  lower  the  price  when 
brought  to  market.  A  degree  of  speculation  in  some  commodity 
or  other  is  always  on  foot,  and  occasions  fluctuations  in  the  price. 
The  banks  have  no  control  over  these  speculations,  and  ought  not 
to  be  deemed  answerable  for  the  changes  they  occasion.  To 
suppose  that  the  banks  can  so  regulate  their  issues  as  to  maintain 
permanent  prices,  is  to  ascribe  to  them  a  power  which  they 
do  not  possess,  and  which,  if  they  did  possess,  they  ought  never 
to  use. 

"  There  are  various  cases  wherein  an  increased  issue  of  notes 
causes  a  reduction  of  prices.  The  speculations  which  advance 
prices  are  chiefly  those  carried  on  by  dealers.  The  speculations 
of  producers  who  invest  their  capital  in  new  undertakings,  \vith 
the  view  of  producing  any  given  commodities  at  a  less  cost,  will, 
if  successful,  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  so  far  as 
such  speculations  are  assisted  by  the  banks,  the  issue  of  nbtes 
thus  occasioned  tends  to  the  reduetioa  of  prices.    An  advance  of 
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wnmj  which  eaables  %  farmer  to  hotow  »  higher  degree  of  eiilt^ 
TBtion  on  his  land-- or  which  enaUas  a  manufaeturer  to  esXad 
hia  huiness-— haa  the  effect  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  comma' 
ditiee  offered  idr  sale,  aad  consequently,  to  reduce  the  pnooi 
The  banks,  too,  by  advaneinfp  capital  on  lower  terms  than  ifc 
could  be  otherwise  obtained,  diminish  the  cost  of  production,  md 
consequently,  the  price.  The  banks  still  farther  reduce  inrioea  fay 
destroying  monc^T.  In  towns  where  there  are  no  baikKa^  a  hm 
monied  men  have  all  the  trade  in  tlieir  own  hsudds  ;  but  whan  s 
bank  is  established,  other  persons  of  eharacter  are  enabled,  to 
borrow  capital  of  the  bankers.  Thus  monopoly  is  deatroycd, 
competition  is  produced,  and  prices  fall.  Hence  it  is  obvipia^ 
that  tH  the  ordinary  course  of  business  the  issues  of  the  banks 
tend  not  to  adyance  but  to  lower  prices.^ 

6. — ^BOOKB  ON  BAlTKIXa 

**  Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  of  the  contro^vmr 
that  is  now  ^ing  on  among  the  members  of  the  book  trade,  ft 
is  not  our  intention  to  take  any  part  in  this  dispute,  but  mereij 
to  consider  in  what  way  the  present  custom  of  the  trade  affects 
the  publication  of  bo<^s  on  banking.    The  following  is  the  usosl 

{practice.  When  a  publisher  brings  out  a  book,  say  at  six  aU^ 
ings,  this  is  called  the  selling  price.  But  he  sells  it  to  the  trade 
at  a  discount  of  23  per  cent. — that  is,  at  4is.  6d.,  which  is  called 
the  trade  price.  But  first  he  sends  round  to  the  other  members 
of  the  trade  to  ask  how  many  copies  they  will  buy,  absolutd^ 
taking  on  themselres  the  risk  of  the  sale.  For  the  copies  thus 
subscribed  for,  he  charges  4.^.  2^.,  which  is  called  the  subscribed 
price.  But  if  any  bookseller  subscribes  for  as  many  as  twenty^ 
four  copies,  he  receiyes,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  a 
twenty-fifth  copy  for  nothing.  This  reduces  the  price  per  copy 
to  4*.,  which  may  be  termed  the  wholesale  svbscribed  price. 

"  The  publisher  may  be  the  owner  of  the  book  by  baring  pur- 
chased the  copyright  from  the  author ;  or  he  may,  oy  agreement, 
take  the  risk  of  the  sale,  and  give  the  author  half  the  profits ;  or 
he  may  publish  it  on  account  of  the  author,  and  chai^  him  a 
XKimroission  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  receired  for  the  copies 
that  may  be  sold.  Books  on  banking  have  usually  so  limited  a 
circulation,  that  a  publisher  will  rarely  be  willino^  to  bear  any 
portion  of  the  risk.  Hence  they  are  generally  published  by  com' 
mission,  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  authors. 

**  From  this  it  appears,  that  when  a  book  on  banking  is  adver- 
tized at  6^.,  $.  d. 
The  retail  price  to  the  purchaser  is  .  .  .  .60 
The  trade  price  from  the  publisher  to  the  retail  bookseller 

is 4    6 
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The  subscribed  price  from  the  pmblisher  to  the  retail  book-  s,  4i 

seller  is        .        .        »        *        ,        ,        t        -        <  4  8 

The  wholesale  subscribed  pricey  when  the  retailer  takes  34 

copies,  is 4  0 

The  autkot^s  price  which  he  receives  from-  the  pablisher^ 

after  the  charge  of  10  per  cent<  commission,  is      .        «  3  7 

• 

From  the  amount  the  author  thus  receives' from  the  publisher 
he  must  pay  the  cost  of  production,  including  paper,  printings 
and  binding,  the  cost  of  advertisements,  the  numoer  of  copies 
(say  twenty  to  fifty,  according  to  circumstances)  presented  to 
public  libraries,  and  reviewers  (who,  whether  they  review  the 
book  or  not,  never  return  it),  and  the  loss  on  those  copies  that 
may  remain  unsold.  It  should  be  stated  also,  that  whetb^  the 
publisher  sells  a  book  at  the  retail,  trade,  subscribed,  or  whole- 
sale subscribed  price,  he  never  gives  the  author  more  than  the 
wholesale  subscribed  price,  after  deducting  his  commission,  in 
the  above  cases  3«.  Id,  While,  too,  the  author  has  to  pay  his 
printer,  binder,  advertisements  in  ready  money,  or  at  short  credit, 
for  the  whole  number  he  prints,  he  gives  tne  publisher  twelve 
months*  credit  for  what  he  sells— that  is,  there  are  annu^ 
settlings,  commencing  at  about  twelve  months  after  the  publican 
tion  of  the  work. 

**  The  publishers  are  also  wholesale  and  retail  booksellers ;  and 
they  retail  to  the  public  at  the  selling  price  the  books  they  have 
published.  Some  other  retail  booksellers  are  willing  to  deU 
these  books  at  a  lower  price.  The  publishers  have  determined 
not  to  sell  their  books  to  these  cheap  booksellers.  Hence  arise 
the  present  dissensions  in  the  trade. 

*' This  dispute  is  not  a  new  one.  A  similar  squabble  took  place 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Babbage  in  his 
*  Economy  of  Machinerv  and  Manufactures,'  publishea  in  the 
year  1832.  The  publishers  say  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  allow  themselves  to  be  undersold  by  the  retail  book- 
sellers. Their  opponents  sav  that  there  is  obviously  too  great 
a  difference  between  the  selling  price  and  the  author's  price; 
the  public  either  pay  too  much,  or  the  author  gets  too  little.  We 
have  illustrated  these  charges  by  taking  the  publication  price  at 
6j.  ;  but  the  same  proportion  would  exist  at  any  other  price.  If 
a  book  be  published  at  12^.,  the  author  gets  Is,  2d. ;  if  at  24t».)  hH 
gets  14iS.  4id. 

.''On  this  system,  books  that  necessarily  have  a  limited  circti-' 
lation,  such  as  those  on  banking,  never  can  yield  any  proft  to  tlM^ 
author,  much  less  repay  him  tor  the  time  and  labour  expended 
on  their  composition.  And  we  may  inquire,  whether  the  effei6t 
of  this  svstem  is  not  obvious  in  our  banking  literature  P  Wbete 
are  our  uteraiy  men  who  wrote  on  banking  ?    Why  hav^  vf&mit 
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ftntiouities  of  banking  gleaned  from  the  writings  of  the  Greekf 
and  Ilomans,,  in  tl^e  same  way  as  we  have  '  antiquities '  of  almost 
everything  else  P  Who  has  given  us  a  history  of  banking  daring 
the  middle  agesP  Why  have  we  not  a  banking  dictionary, 
similar  to  Mr.  McCuUocn'a  *  Commercial  Dictionary  ?  And  why 
have  we  not.  a  banking  biography,  containing  the  lives  of  emi- 
nent bankers,  as  well  as  a  biography  of  the  lives  of  eminent 
painters  and  musicians  P  To  all  tnese  and  many  similar  questions 
there  might  be  advanced,  we  have  the  conclusive  commercial 
reply — *It  won't  pay/  A  literary  man  must  live  by  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  were  he  to  write  upon  banking,  he  would  starve. 
Hence  our  banking  authors  are  chiefly  bant  officers,  who  have 
written  their  books  as  the  profitable  amusement  of  their  leisure 
hours ;  and  then  they  have  been  willing  to  lose  a  little  money  for 
the  chance  of  the  honour,  or  the  fame,  or  the  promotion  which 
may  possibly  attend  their  publication. 

"The  only  way  of  obviating  these  injurious  effects  on  the 
literature  of  banking,  appears  to  be,  first,  for  every  bank  to  have 
a  bank  library,  and  to  purchase  every  respectable  book  on  bailing 
that  is  published,  so  that  a  banking  author  may  calculate  before- 
hand on  a  sure  sale  for  a  certain  number  of  copies.  A  further 
improvement  would  be,  for  banking  authors  to  publish  their  books 
by  subscription,  and  for  all  bankers  and  banking  libraries  to  sub- 
scribe. We  have  shown  that  the  difference  to  the  author  in  the 
price  he  gets  for  his  book  is  in  the  proportion  of  3^.  7d,  to  6«. 
When  an  author  publishes  by  subscription,  he  receives  the  retail 
price,  and  is  at  no  expense  for  advertisements.  When  he  pub- 
lishes by  commission  through  a  bookseller,  he  gets  only  the  whole- 
sale subscribing  price,  subject  to  a  ten  per  cent,  commission,  and 
has  also  to  pay  the  cost  of  advertisements.  The  reader  pays  in 
each  case  the  same  price,  and  surely  he  would  rather  give  the 
whole  6«.  to  the  author,  who  has  laboured  for  bis  instruction, 
than  give  him  only  3«.  Id.y  and  hand  the  remaining  2^.  bd.  to  the 
booksellers.  Mr.  Frauds  published  his  *  History  of  the  Bank 
of  England '  by  subscription,  and  we  observe  Mr.  Sharp  is  about 
to  publish  his  *  Banking  Prize  Essay*  in  the  same  way. 

'*  But  it  is  useless  for  authors  to  announce  a  readiness  to  publish 
their  works  by  subscription,  if  the  banking  interest  will  not  sub- 
scribe ;  and  although  tne  utility  of  a  banking  literature  cannot  be 
denied,  few,  we  fear,  are  willing  to  make  any  crreat  exertions  in 
order  to  support  it  in  a  proper  manner.  No  individual  banker 
thinks  i^  his  duty  to  consult  the  interest  of  the  whole  body ;  and 
before  he  even  subscribes  for  a  book,  he  asks  for  proof  that  he 
shall  individually  receive  the  full  value  for  his  money.  Even 
directors  and  managers  of  joint- stock  banks — '  tell  it  not  in  Goth' 
■"-are  seldom  disposed  to  make  any  great  exertions  for  the  general 
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good,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  their  own  bank  will  receiye 
some  direct,  advantage ;  while  among  bank  officers  generally  there 
is  many  an  individusd  who  has  yet  to  learn,  titat  whatever  tends  to 
ennoble  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs,  tends  in  the  same 
degree  to  exalt  himself." 

7. — ^The  Principles  op  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Plan    op 

Finance. 

'*  1.  The  first  principle  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  is,  that 
direct  taxation  is  better  than  indirect. 

*'  There  are  several  advantages  connected  with  direct  taxation. 
It  is  a  sure  method  x)f  obtaining  the  sums  required — a  direct  tax 
requiring  each  individual  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  into  the  public 
Treasury  is  sure  to  produce  a  certain  amount.  The  produce  of 
an  indirect  tax  upon  tea  or  sugar,  for  example,  must  depend  upon 
the  consumption  of  the  commodity.  Dean  Swift  observes,  that  in 
the  customs  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four — sometiipes 
two  and  two  make  only  one.  An  increase  of  taxation  may  so 
diminish  consumption,  that  the  produce  of  the  tax  may  be  dimi- 
nished. Again,  direct  taxation  does  not  take  from  the  community 
a  greater  amount  than  what  is  received  by  the  Government ;  indi- 
rect taxation  not  only  takes  away  from  the  community  the  amount 
of  the  tax,  but,  by  the  restrictions  it  throws  upon  trade  and  in- 
dustry, it  injures  the  community  to  a  further  extent.  Direct  tax- 
ation has  also  tiiis  advantage — ^that  it  perpetually  reminds  the 
tax-payers  of  the  evil  of  taxation,  and,  consequently,  of  the  evil  of 
the  principal  cause  of  taxation — ^the  inhuman  practice  of  war.  In- 
direct taxes  are  taxes  in  disguise.  When  taxes  are  identified  with 
the  prices  of  commodities,  they  are  paid  unconsciously,  and  hence, 
however  large  the  amount,  they  are  not  so  much  canvassed.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  direct  taxes  cause  the  payers  to  adopt  a 
system  of  economy,  by  which  thej  save  the  sum  they  have  to  pay 
to  Government,  and  hence  the  increased  expenses  of  the  State 
are  supplied  by  the  increased  economy  of  individuals. 

**  2.  The  second  principle  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  is,  that 
each  individual  siiould  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  State  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  annual  income. 

"  This  principle  appears  obviously  just,  and  yet  it  has  been  the 
one  most  violently  assailed.  One  party  contends  that  each  indi- 
vidual should  not  contribute  according  to  the  amount  of  his 
income,  but  according  to  the  sources  from  whence  his  income  is 
derived. 

''If  his  income  is  derived  from  that  of  land  or  houses,  dividends 
from  the  public  funds,  or  anjr  other  kind  of  property,  then  he 
should  pay  his  quota ;  but  if  his  income  is  derived  from  any  trade 
or  profession,  then,  say  they,  he  should  pay  nothing.  It  is  difficult 
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to  diflOOTer  the  justice  of  this  principle.  The  objects  <^  taxAtkm 
are  to  support  the  Qoyemment  and  constitution  of  the  eountrj-^ 
to  provide  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the  laws — ^to  guard 
against  internal  violence  and  external  invasion.  All  classes  havt 
an  interest  in  these  objects,  and  consequently  all  classes  should 
contribute  towards  the  means  necessary  for  their  accomplishment 
It  is  in  consequence  of  the  security  which  societv  enjoys  threugk 
the  influence  of  the  property  class  that  trades  ana  professions  can 
be  carried  on  so  successfully  and  so  profitably  as  they  are.  In 
case  of  a  serious  rebellion  in  the  country,  or  a  temporary  invasion 
by  a  hostile  Power,  the  fortunes  of  people  in  trade  would  probably 
sustain  greater  injury  than  those  who  have  property  ;  and  why, 
then,  should  they  not  pay  for  the  protection  they  enjoy  P 

**  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  the  property  class  render  a 
variety  of  gratuitous  services  to  the  State.    They  compose  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  magistracy  througnout  the 
land;  they  provide  for  the  local  administration  of  justice,  and  they 
supply  the  officers  of  our  army,  who  receive  an  amount  of  pay 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  expenses  they  are  required  to  support. 
It  may  further  be  urged,  that  a  large  amount  of  property  is  em- 
barked in  trades  and  professions.    Pew  trades  can  be  carried  on 
without  capital,  and  in  some  of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing 
establishments  the  capital  is  very  considerable ;  and  with  what 
justice,  we  ask,  can  it  be  maintained  that  property  invested  in 
the  funds  at  three-and-a-half  per  cent,  is  to  pay  taxes ;  but  if  em- 
ployed in  trade  at  ten  per  cent,  profit,  it  is  to  be  wholly  exempt. 
Another  party  contends  that  men  should  not  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  income, 
but  according  to  the  saleable  value  of  that  income.     The  Long 
Annuities  expire  in  1860.    The  Bank  of  England  has  a  Govern- 
ment annuity  that  will  expire  in  1867.     Wow,  it  is  contended 
that  we  should  take  into  account  the  time  these  annuities  have  to 
Jrun,   and  make  a  corresponding  deduction  in  the  amount   of 
taxation.     We  do  not  perceive  any  reason  in  this  principle.     The  • 
State  requires,  say  4,000,000/.,  for  the  service  of  the  present 
year ;  and  it  is  proposed  that  each  man  shall  pay  in  proportion 
to  the  income  he  will  receive  in  the  present  year.    No,  say  these 
parties ;  we  ought  not  to  pay  according  to  our  present  incomes, 
because  five-and-twenty  years  hence  our  incomes  will   cease. 
Well ;  when  your  incomes  cease,  you  will  cease  to  be  taxed ;  but 
why  should  these  incomes  not  be  taxed  as  long  as  they  last  ?     It 
Ss  quite  true  that  land  will  continue  to  yield  rent,  and[  the  public 
funds  may  continue  to  pay  dividends  after  your  annuities  have 
expired,  and  of  course  they  may  continue  to  be  taxed  ;  but  how 
does  that  prove  that  your  annuities  should  not  pay  taxes  in  pro- 
portion to  their  amount,  during  the  time  they  have  to  run  ? 

"Besides,  if  terminable  annuities  can  claim  a  partial  exemptior 
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from  taixation,  what  deduction  is  to  be  made  tipoti  the  ineomes 
derived  from  trades,  professions,  and  salaries,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  far  more  precarious,  aod  may  be  of  much  shorter 
duration  F  A  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  office  depends 
upon  his  health  and  other  contingencies,  must  pay  three  per  cent, 
on  his  salary ;  but  the  Bank  of  England  herself  obiecfts  to  pay  in 
the  same  proportion  on  her  annuity,  because  it  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  four-and-twenty  years.  How  many  of  her  clerks  would  be 
happy  to  be  assured  that  their  salaries  would  last  as  long !  Besides^ 
if  terminable  annuities  can  claim  a  reduction  of  taxation,  what  is  to 
be  done  with  leasehold  property,  and  incomes  dependent  upon  the 
duration  of  lives,  and  other  contingencies?  If  we  begin  to  make 
exceptions  upon  this  ground,  where  are  we  to  stop  P  Again,  it  has 
been  contended  that  men  should  not  contribute  to  the  wants  oi 
the  State  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  incomes,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  savings,  after  deducting  their 
expenditure.  Thus,  as  it  is  supposed— a  supposition  not  always 
correct — that  bachelors  save  more  money  than  married  men,  it  is 
contended  that  they  ought  to  be  more  heavily  taxed.  Those  who 
do  not  contend  openly  for  this  principle,  contend  for  it  indirectly, 
by  pointing  out  the  oppressive  nature  of  tlie  Income-tax  upon 
those  who  have  wives  and  families.  Judging  by  the  tone  of  these 
writers,  they  seem  to  imagine  that  wives  and  families  are  cala- 
mitous visitations  of  Providence,  which  give  the  men  who  have 
them  peculiar  claims  to  commiseration.  As  far  as  our  observa- 
tion  goes,  we  find  that  family  men  have  usually  those  prudent 
habits  which  render  them  as  well  able  as  others  to  sustain  the 
proposed  burden ;  and  we  think  we  might  successfully  contend, 
that  as  a  man  with  a  family  receives  the  protection  of  the  State 
for  a  greater  number  of  persons,  he  ought  to  pay  more  liberally 
towards  its  expenses.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Government  cannot  investigate  every  man's  expendi- 
ture, and  apportion  his  taxes  to  the  amount  of  his  savings.  In 
this  point  of  view,  the  Income-tax  is,  no  doubt,  an  unequal  tax ; 
but  it  has  this  cliaracter  in  common  with  every  other  tax  thslt 
could  possibly  be  imposed.  A  tax  upon  any  article  of  con- 
sumption,— ^upon  houses  or  upon  lands, — woula  be  more  or  less 
buraensome  upon  individuals,  according  to  their  respective 
circumstances.  These  inequalities  of  condition  are  not  produced 
by  the  tax ;  but  are  the  necessary  result  of  the  constitution  of 
human  society. 

"3.  The  third  principle  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is,  that 
taxation  should  press  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  the  pooret 
classes  of  the  community. 

"  All  incomes  of  less  than  150/.  per  annum  are  exempt  frott 
the  operations  of  this  tax.  In  point  of  numbers,  this  exemptG(  hf 
Aiuch  the  larger  por^cn  of  the  community.    It  eiconpts  all  ^ho 
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are  engaged  in  manual  labour,  tbe  greater  number  of  clerks  in 
the  counting-bouses  of  mercbants  and  others,  all  the  iuferior 
classes  of  trHdesmen,  and  all  \iidows  and  others  whose  incomes 
consist  of  small  annuities  or  diyidends  from  tbe  public  funds. 
The  tax  falls  exclusively  on  the  comparatively  wealthier  classes ; 
and  it  is  a  tax  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  poorer 
classes.  Indirect  taxes,  though  paid  to  the  Government  in  the 
first  instance  by  tbe  importer  or  the  dealer,  fall  ultimately  upon 
the  consumers  ;  but  an  income  tax  must  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  those  by  whom  it  is  paid.  But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  Sir  Kobert  Peel  ^ards  the  interests  of  the  poor.  This 
remission  of  taxes  on  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries  has 
a  reference  mainly  to  articles  of  food  or  clothing,  or  houses  or 
furniture ;  and  though  the  benefit  of  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  all 
those  articles  is  not  confined  to  the  poor,  but  extends  to  all 
classes  of  the  community — yet,  as  the  purchase  of  these  articles 
forms  a  larger  portion  of  the  expenses  of  tbe  poor,  their  advantage 
is  proportionably  greater.  But  the  poor  are  also  benefited  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  demand  for  their  labour,  by  taking  off  the  duties 
on  the  exportation  of  British  manufactures.  This  brings  us  to 
the  next  principles. 

"4.  The  fourth  principle  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is,  to 
remove  or  reduce  those  taxes  that  tend  to  the  obstruction  of  our 
commerce  with  other  countries. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  general  importance  of 
commerce,  nor  its  peculiar  value  to  our  own  country.  The 
employment  of  our  industry,  the  comfoii;  of  our  population,  and 
the  existence  of  our  political  power,  depend  upon  our  com- 
merce. All  nations  of  modern  times  are  convmced  of  the 
importance  of  commerce;  but  all  nations  have^  more  or  less, 
obstructed  its  operations  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties.  The 
object  of  Sir  Ilobert  Peel  is  to  extend  our  commerce,  by  the 
reauction  or  removal  of  such  duties ;  and  his  plan  embraces  no 
fewer  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  articles.  Thus,  he  not  only 
relieves  the  country,  by  making  a  large  remission  of  indirect 
taxation,  but  multiplies  the  comforts  of  the  population  by  bring- 
ing a  great  variety  of  commodities  within  the  means  of  purchase 
of  a  larger  portion  of  ther  community.  No  reduction  is  proposed 
to  be  made  in  the  duties  on  the  wines  and  spirits  of  France,  or 
on  the  sugars  of  Brazil.  It  is  intended  that  these  shall  be  here- 
after arranged  in  commercial  treaties  to  be  made  with  those 
countries.  In  such  treaties,  it  may  be  stipulated  that  France 
shall  take  our  hardware  in  exchange  for  her  wines,  and  that 
Brazil  shall  not  render  our  taking  her  sugars  the  means  of  adding 
to  the  horrors  of  slavery. 

''5.  The  fifth  pringiple  adopted  by  Sir  Ilobert  Peel,  is,  that 
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the  duties  npoD*  the  importation  of  raw  produce  should  be  of  a 
Jess  amount  than  those  levied  upq^  the  importation  of  manufac- 
tured articles. 

*'  The  object  of  this  regulation  is  to  protect  and  encourage  our 
own  manufactures.  Manufactures  have  enriched  every  country 
in  which  they  have  been  established.  They  promote  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  people — they  supply  the  means  of  purchasing 
a  large  amount  of  commodities  from  other  nations,  ana  they  give 
employment  to  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  labour  and  industry  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Babbage  has  stated  some  curious  instances  of 
the  great  value  given  to  a  commodity  by  the  application  of  manu- 
facturing industry.  A  pound  of  cotton  wool,  wlien  spun,  has  been 
worth  5/.  sterling;  and,  when  wove  into  muslin  and  ornament  in 
the  tambour,  is  worth  15/.,  yielding  5,900/.  per  cent,  on  the  raw 
material.  An  ounce  of  fine  Flanders  thread  has  been  sold  in 
Ijondon  for  4/. ;  such  an  ounce,  made  into  lace,  may  be  sold  for 
40/.,  which  is  ten  times  the  price  of  standard  gold,  weight  for 
weight.  Steel  may  be  made  three  hundred  times  dearer  than  stan- 
dard gold,  weight  for  weight.  Six  steel  springs  for  watch  pendu- 
lums weigh  one  grain — to  the  artists,  7s.  6d.  each,  equal  to  2/.  5a. 
One  grain  of  gold  costs  only  twopence.  A  quantity  of  lead  that 
costs  1/.,  when  manufactured  into  small  printing  type,  will  sell  for 
28/.  A  quantity  of  bar  iron  that  cost  1/.,  when  manufactured  into 
needles,  will  sell  for  70/. ;  into  the  finest  kind  of  scissors,  it  will 
sell  for  446/. ;  as  gun  barrels,  it  will  sell  for  236/. ;  fis  blades  of  pen- 
knives, 657/. ;  as  sword  handles,  polished  steel,  972/.  So  a  service 
of  cut  glass  or  of  fine  porcelain,  will  cost  many  hundred  times  the 
value  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  Now  all  this 
additional  value  is  bestowed  upon  these  raw  materials  mainly  by 
labour ;  and  hence  manufactures  tend  to  enrich  a  country,  because 
they  give  eniployment  to  all  the  labour  of  the  community.  The 
most  profitable  trade  a  nation  can  carry  on  is  in  exchanging  manu- 
factured gonds  for  raw  produce.  It  is,  therefore  a  wise  policy  in 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  encourage  the  importation  of  raw  produce,  and 
the  exportation  of  manufactured  commodities.  On  the  proposed 
plan,  the  import  duties  on  raw  produce  can  never  exceed  five  per 
cent.,  while  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  manufactures  range 
as  high  as  twenty  per  cent.,  and  all  duties  on  exportation  are 
abolished.  As  a  further  protection,  the  exportation  of  coals, 
which  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  supporting  rival  manufactures 
in  foreign  countries,  is  subjected  to  an  export  duty,  whether 
taken  out  in  foreign  or  in  British  ships. 

"  6.  The  sixth  principle  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  is — that 
the  produce  of  our  own  colonies  should  be  subjected  to  a  lighter 
scale  of  taxation  than  the  produce  of  foreign  states. 

*'  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  refute  the  notion  advanced  a  few 
years  ago  by  some  political  economists  as  to  the  inutility  of 
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eoloniflB.  Suoh  a  notkm  is  ODpooed  to  the  common  aense  of  maip 
kind  in  evory  age  of  the  worla«  The  empires  of  Qreece,  Carthage^ 
and  Rome  were  supported  by  their  colonies,  and  the  loss  of  those 
Denies  was  a  prelude  to  their  own  destruction.  The  colassal 
power  of  Great  Britain  has  one  foot  planted  on  her  colonies,  and 
when  these  are  removed  it  falls  for  ever.  Colonies  are  the  means 
fd  supplying  us  with  raw  produce ;  they  are  a  certain  market  for 
ma  manufactures ;  and  they  create  a  maritime-  power,  whidi  is  a 
touroe  of  wealth  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  means  of  defence  in  timt 
of  war.  '  Ships,  colonies,  and  commerce,'  were  the  three  great 
•objects  desired  by  Buonaparte*  The  country  which  has  the  colo^ 
nies  is  almost  sure  to  possess  the  other  two.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  to  enoourage  her  colonial  trade — a  trade 
m  which  we  cannot  be  supplanted  by  rivals  or  interrupted  by 
war.  In  proportion  as  we  increase  the  wealth  and  power  of  our 
oolonies,  we  mcrease  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  mother-coontiy. 
Colonies,  too,  afford  a  refuge  to  the  emigrant,  who  has  to  support 
a  large  family  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  and  they  present  fields 
•of  enterprise  for  those  restless  spirits  who  might  do  mischief  at 
home.  In  seasons  of  war  they  afford  supplies  not  to  be  obtained 
alsewhere ;  and,  by  presenting  points  of  attack  to  the  enemy,  they 
hecome  outworks  of  defence  to  the  parent  state. 

"  Suoh,  we  conceive^  are  the  main  piinciples  of  Sir  Eobert  PmI'i 
plan  of  finance." 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  REASONING 
APPLIED  TO  THE  ART  AND  THE  SCIENCE  OP 
BANKING 


SECTION  I. 

ILLtrSTRATlONS  OP  RBASOlrtNG  WITH  REGARD  TO  TfiE 
BANK  OHABTEB  OF   1844. 

"The  Act  of  1844'*  is  the  7  &  8  Vict.  cap.  32,  and  is 
entitled,  "  An  Act  to  Eegulate  the  Issue  of  Bank  Notes, 
and  for  giving  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England  certain  privileges  for  a  limited  period."  It 
enacts  that  from  and  after  the  31st  August,  1844,  tht 
Issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England  shall  be  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  Banking  department — that  the  issuing 
department  may  issue  notes  to  the  extent  of  14,000,000^. 
upon  securities  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  of  which  the 
debt  of  ll,015,100il.  due  from  the  Government  to  the 
bank  shall  form  a  paH^^that  no  amount  of  notes  above 
14,000,000^.  shall  be  issued,  except  against  gold  coin,  or 
gold  or  silver  bullion ;  and  that  the  silver  bullion  shall 
not  exceed  one-fourth  the  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion. 
Any  person  is  entitled  to  demand  notes  firom  the  issuing 
department,  in  exchange  for  gold  bullion,  at  the  rate  of 
^L  17&  9d,  per  ounce.  Should  any  banker  discontinue  his 
issue  of  notes,  the  Bank  of  England  may,  upon  applica" 
tion,  be  empowered  by  an  Order  of  Council  to  increase  her 
issue  upon  securities  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
issue  thus  withdrawn  ;  but  all  the  profit  of  this  increased 
issue  must  go  to  the  Government 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  Act  of  1844  bring  against 
it  the  following  accusations : — 

First.  The  Act  of  1844  is  accused  of  having  produced 
abundance  of  money,  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  thus 
stimulated  to  excessive  specikLation. 
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According  to  this  Act,  all  persons  are  entitled  to 
demand  from  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, Bank  of  £ngland  notes  in  exchange  for  gold  bullion 
at  the  rate  of  3^.  17«.  9d,  per  ounce  of  standard  gold. 
When,  therefore,  the  foreign  exchanges  are  favourable  to 
the  importation  of  gold,  this  gold,  consisting  of  gold  bars 
and  foreign  gold  coin,  which  could  not  be  used  as  money 
in  this  country,  is  taken  to  the  issue  department,  and 
instantly  converted  into  Bank  of  England  notes.  The 
amount  of  notes  is  thus  increased  beyond  what  the  trans- 
actions of  the  country  require.  Money  becomes  plentiful, 
the  rate  of  interest  falls,  and  the  low  rate  of  interest  gives 
facilities  to  speculative  undertakings. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  previous  to  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  the  bank  directors  had  adopted  the  principle 
of  purchasing  all  foreign  gold  that  might  be  offered  them 
at  31.  lis.  9d,  an  ounce  ;  and  it  formed  a  feature  of  their 
system  of  management,  as  explained  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1832.  When  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Act  say  that  it  is  only  during  a  season  of 
pressure  that  the  Act  comes  into  operation,  tbey  can  mean 
only  that  it  is  during  such  a  season  that  the  system  esta- 
blished by  the  Act  differs  from  the  system  previously  in 
Existence.  The  Act  is  as  much  in  operation  when  it  gives 
out  notes  as  when  it  gives  out  gold. 

It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  on  the  31st  August, 
1844,  when  the  Act  came  into  operation,  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  gold  in  the  bank,  and  a  low  rate  of  interest 
consequently  prevailed.  This  gold  had  accumulated,  not 
literally  in  consequence  of  the  Act,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  Act.  From  the  adoption  of 
this  principle,  the  gold  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  still  farther 
increased  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

It  must  be  farther  acknowledged,  that  although  the  Act 
requires  the  issue  department  at  all  times  to  issue  notes 
against  gold,  it  does  not  require  that  the  Bank  of  England 
shall  at  all  times  issue  14,000,000/.  against  securities. 
The  Act  merely  requires  that  the  amount  shall  not  exceed 
14,000,000/.  And  a  London  banker  who  was  examined  as 
a  witness  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  said  he  expected 
that  when  the  Act  came  into  operation  the  bank  would 
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not  issue  at  first  more  than  11,000.000^.  against  securities, 
and  that  the  remaining  3,000,000^.  would  not  be  issued 
untn  the  rate  of  interest  had  advanced  to  3^  or  4  per  cent. 
But  the  Act  did  not  require  the  Bank  of  England  to  adopt 
this  course ;  and  its  adoption  would  probably  have  been 
considered  by  some  parties  ajB  a  departure  from  its  prin* 
ciple.  For  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Act,  that 
the  amount  of  the  circulation  shall  jerk  up  and  down 
in  exact  conformity  to  the  importations  or  exportations  of 
gold.  And  hence  during  a  favourable  course  of  exchange 
money  must  be  abundant,  and  interest  must  be  low. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Act  still  farther  reduced  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  promoted  speculative  undertakings,  by  placing 
the  Bank  of  England  in  a  position  in  which  the  directors 
were  led  to  adopt  a  new  system  of  management. 

In  September,  1844,  soon  after  the  Act  was  passed,  the 
directors,  whose  rate  of  interest  had  never  previously  been 
lower  than  4  per  cent.,  reduced  it  to  2^  per  cent.  The 
object  of  this  reduction  was  to  invest  a  larger  portion  of 
their  funds  in  the  discount  of  bills.  It  is  stated  that,  to 
effect  this  object,  the  directors  not  only  reduced  their  rate 
of  discount,  but  also  canvassed  for  business,  and  thus  gave 
a  stimulus  to  new  transactions.  They  had  been  told  that 
the  banking  department  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  to  be 
managed  '^  like  any  other  banking  concern  using  Bank  of 
England  notes."  And  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  bankers, 
when  they  cannot  employ  their  funds  at  so  high  a  rate  of 
interest  as  they  wish  to  obtain,  to  employ  them  at  a  lower 
rate.  Nor  is  it  unusual  for  a  banker  to  offer  his  surplus 
cash  to  bill-brokers  and  others,  who  are  known  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  supplying  bankers  with  bills.  But  however 
consistent  the  conduct  of  the  directors  may  have  been  with 
banking  principles,  the  reduction  of  the  bank  rate  of  dis- 
count immediately  caused  a  reduction  in  the  market  rate, 
and  in  the  rates  charged  by  bankers  throughout  the  country* 
For  it  must  be  observed,  that  when  the  bank  lowers  her 
rate  of  interest  upon  money  in  seasons  of  abimdance„  it 
has  the  necessary  effect  of  reducing  the  market  rate  of 
interest  still  lower  than  the  bank  rate.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  bank  discounts  at  5  per  cent  and  the  market 
rate  of  discount  is  4  per  cent.,  of  course  no  bills  are  offered 
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tcae  discount  to  the  bank.  Then  the  bank,  to  get  discoim^ 
lowers  her  rate  of  interest  to  4  per  cent.  A  portion  of  bUk 
that  were  previously  discounted  by  private  bankers  aad 
bill  brokers  will  then  be  taken  to  the  bank  ;  but  the  ndei 
thus  drawn  from  the  bank  make  money  still  more  plenty 
ful,  and  the  market  rate  &lls  3^  or  3  per  cent.  Now, 
should  the  bank  reduce  her  rate  to  3  per  cent.,  the  aaoie 
effects  would  again  follow.  For  the  additional  notaB 
thus  drawn  out  would  make  money  so  abnndant,  as  to 
reduce  the  market  rate  of  interest  to  ^^  or  2  per  cent.,  and 
so  on. 

But  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  precisely  the  opposite  effect 
follows.  For  when  the  bank  raises  the  rate  of  disooant^ 
it  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  market  rate  still  higher. 
Thus,  if  the  bank  should  be  discounting  at  5  per  oent.  aiki 
the  market  rate  should  be  5^  per  cent.,  let  the  bank  raise 
her  rate  to  6  per  cent,  and  the  market  rate  will  immedi- 
ately become  7  or  perhaps  8  per  cent.,  or  even  higher,  npw 
inferior  bills.  For  the  bank  rate  of  discount  will  be  the 
market  rate  for  only  the  first  class  of  bills — such  bills  as 
could  be  discounted  at  the  bank ;  and  all  bills  of  the 
second  class  will  have  to  pay  an  advanced  rate,  and  those 
of  a  still  more  inferior  character  will  not  be  disconntabk 
at  all. 

In  1844  the  rate  of  discount  was  lower  than  in  saxj 
previous  season  of  abundance  of  money.  This  low  rate 
of  interest  was  produced,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  principle 
of  the  Act  of  1844,  which  caused  the  issue  of  a  large 
amount  of  notes  against  gold  and  silver  bullion;  an^ 
secondly,  by  that  provision  of  the  Act  which  separated 
the  two  departments,  and  thus  brought  the  banking  de- 
partment of  the  Bank  of  England  into  competition  with 
other  bankers  and  money  dealers,  as  discoimters  of  bxUs. 
The  directors  of  the  bank  seem  to  think  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Act  of  1844  required  that  the  bank  should  en^oy  its 
reserve. 

"  If  we  keep  the  notes  in  the  reserve,  instead  of  giving  them  out 
to  the  public,  the  effect  that  ought  to  be  produced  by  gold  coming 
into  the  country  is  counteracted ;  it  induces  a  larger  amount  (h 
capital  to  come  into  the  country,  beeause  you  do  not  allow  tiiat 
^rtion  which  has  come  in  to  be  enqdoyed.    If  joa  do  not  put  oi^ 
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the  gold,  or  the  repFesentatire  of  gold,  yon  entirely  preve&t  its 
having  any  effect  upon  the  circulation.  The  eKohange  will  be 
kept  up,  and  gold  will  continue  to  come  in." 

Thus  it  appears  that,  although  there  is  no  positive  enaot^ 
ment  in  the  Aot  respecting  the  management  of  the  banking 
department,  the  directors  so  understand  its  spirit  as  to 
believe  that  when  gold  is  going  out  of  the  country  thoy 
ought  to  take  measures  to  prevent  its  exit ;  and  when  gold 
is  coming  into  t}xe  coimtry,  they  ought  to  endeavour  to 
drive  it  back  again.  The  first  object  is  attained  by  raising 
the  rate  of  interest  very  high ;  the  second,  by  reducing  it 
very  low.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that,  apart 
from  any  efforts  of  the  banking  depaji^ment,  a  large  im- 
portation of  gold  will,  under  tbe  Act,  necessarily  cause  a 
low  rate  of  interest. 

Secondly.  The  next  charge  (Against  the  Act  of  1S44  is^ 
that  it  does  not  admit  of  those  occasional  expansions  of  th^ 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  which  are  often  required 
by  the  domestic  transactions  of  the  country. 

It  is  alleged  that  one  imperfection  of  the  Act  was  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1846.  The 
Parliament  required  that  all  railway  companies  that  in- 
tended to  apply  for  an  Act  should  lodge  10  per  c^at.  ou 
their  capital  within  fifteen  days  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia!- 
ment.  It  was  impossible  to  say  beforehand  what  ampunt 
of  notes  would  be  required  to  make  these  payments*  It 
was  variously  estimated  at  from  12,000,000;.to25,000,00(M. 
while  all  the  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  amounted  to 
only  about  20,000,000/.  Ultimately  the  railway  companies 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  allowed  to  maJte  their  pay- 
ments in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  respectively;  and  the  pay- 
ments in  London  did  not  amount  to  more  than  14,000,000^ 
This  large  sum  was  paid  by  means  of  the  banking  depart- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England  lending  out  the  money  aa 
fast  as  it  was  received.  Had  the  Act  of  1844  not  been  i^ 
existence,  the  Bank  of  England  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Wesjt 
India  loan,  and  of  previous  loans)  might  have  lent  out  the 
money  before  the  time  of  payment  arrived,  and  no  apprce 
hensions  would  have  been  entertaJiiedL  The  notes  in  oiix^Ur 
latipn  would  have  been  largely  increased  for  a  few  4a^9 
and  then  agaiu  have  subBidied  to  the  former  amouub    ^ 
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it  was,  ihe  payment  was  not  made  through  any  yiitue  iii 
the  Act.  And  had  it  been  required  imder  difierent  cir- 
cumstances, or  when  the  banking  department  had  a  smaller 
reserve,  it  could  not  have  been  made  at  all. 

It  is  farther  alleged,  that  the  Act  of  1844  requires  an 
immediate  contraction  in  the  amount  of  the  notes  wheih 
ever  gold  is  exported  for  merely  a  temporary  or  specific 
purpose.  Between  March  13  and  April  24, 1847,  2,237,200£ 
was  exported  in  payihents  for  corn.  An  equal  amount  of 
notes  was  of  course  cancelled  by  the  issue  department 
These  notes  must  have  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
public,  or  from  the  banking  department  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  About  the  same  time,  the  Government  had 
occasion  to  borrow  of  the  banking  department  about 
3,500,000^.  to  pay  the  April  dividends.  The.  banking 
department,  consequently,  for  a  while  limited  their  dis- 
counts, and  even  revised  to  grant  loans  on  exchequer  billa 
Great  preissure  was  consequently  felt,  though  it  did  not 
last  for  a  long  time.  Now  it  is  alleged,  that  if  the  Act  id 
1844  had  not  existed,  the  directors  would  have  allowed 
the  gold  to  be  exported  without  immediately  contracting 
the  notes  in  circulation.  They  would  have  lent  the 
money  required  by  the  Government,  without  refusing  the 
loans  and  discounts  to  the  public;  and  the  contraction 
of  the  circulation,  by  being  extended  over  one  or  two 
months,  instead  of  a  few  weeks,  might  have  produced  no 
inconvenience. 

By  the  Act  of  1844,  the  circulation  of  the  country 
banks  was  restricted  to  a  certain  amount.  The  average  of 
the  twelve  weeks  ending  the  27th  of  April,  1844,  was 
&Led  for  the  maximum.  During  some  months  in  the 
year  the  country  requires  more  notes  than  this  maximum  j 
and,  as  the  banks  can  issue  no  more  notes  of  their  own, 
they  obtain  Bank  of  England  notes  from  London.  In  the 
year  1845  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  notes  issued  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Beyond 
certain  fixed  amounts,  the  banks  in  these  countries  are 
required  to  hold  gold  equal  to  the  amount  of  notes  in  cir- 
culation. In  both  countries  this  circulation  fluctuates. 
In  Scotland,  the  highest  amount  is  in  November ;  in 
Ireland,  the  highest  amount  is  in  January  or  February. 
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In  these  months  they  require  more  gold,  and  this  gold 
they  obtain  from  the  issue  department  in  exchange  for 
Bank  of  England  notes.  Before  the  Act  of  1844  the  cir- 
culation of  the  country  parts  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and 
of  Ireland,  expanded  or  contracted  as  required  by  the 
wants  of  the  public,  without  affecting  the  London  circula- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England ;  but,  under  this  Act,  thd 
expansion  of  the  circulation  of  the  country  banks,  the 
banks  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland,  are  attended  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in 
London.  This  may  not  be  a  matter  of  much  consequence 
in  ordinary  times,  when  the  banking  department  of  the 
Bank  of  England  has  a  large  reserve ;  but  in  seasons  of 
pressure,  such  as  occurred  in  1847,  this  drain  on  the 
London  circulation  may  be  more  severely  felt. 

It  may  be  further  stated,  that  the  withdrawal  or  dis- 
continuance of  a  certain  amount  of  bills  of  exchange, 
through  loss  of  credit  or  otherwise,  would  render  a  Ifirger 
amount  of  bank  notes  necessary  to  fill  up  the  space  for- 
merly occupied  by  those  bills  of  exchange.  But  for  such 
a  circumstance  no  provision  is  made  by  the  Act. 

Thirdly.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Act  of  1844  tends  to 
produce  and  to  aggravate  pressure,  and  at  the  same  time 
deprives  the  Bank  of  England  of  the  power  of  granting 
euiequate  assistance,  even  when  the  pressure  is  most  urgent, 
and  when  assistance  can  be  rendered  without  any  danger 
of  affecting  the  foreign  exchanges. 

This  objection  assumes  that  a  pressure  is  an  evil.  It 
assumes,  that  to  advance  the  rate  of  interest  to  a  rate 
which  no  profit  can  afford  to  pay — to  deprive  solvent 
houses  of  the  means  of  meeting  their  legitimate  engage- 
ments— to  cause  a  universal  reduction  of  prices,  and  thus 
to  baffle  the  calculations  of  even  the  most  prudent — to 
reduce  wealthy  merchants  to  the  condition  of  paupers — to 
deprive  manufacturers  of  the  means  of  executing  their 
orders,  and  thus  to  throw  thousands  of  industrious  people 
out  of  employment — to  sell  to  foreigners  large  amounts  of 
goods  and  manufactures  at  less  than  the  prime  cost,  thus 
causing  a  great  national  loss — to  paralyze  the  national 
industry — ^to  stop  the  progress  of  useful  works — and  to 
destroy  confidence  and  credit — the  objection  assumes^  that 
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a  presBure  which  produces  effects  like  these  is  a  nationl 
eviL  And  jiuch  must  be  the  opioion  of  those  who  sus- 
pended the  Act,  and  of  those  who  approve  of  that  snqpen* 
sion ;  for  it  was  to  prevent  or  to  remove  evils  like  than 
that  the  Act  was  suspended. 

.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Act  tends  to  produce  such  |)ra* 
sures.  £7  issuing  notes  against  all  the  importations  of 
gold,  it  causes  abundance  of  money,  lowers  the  rate  ol 
interest,  and  stimulates  to  speculative  undertaking  (thus 
the  low  rate  of  interest  in  1844  and  1845  stimulated  the 
railway  speculations),  and  then,  speculation  is  always  sue* 
ceeded  by  pressure.  If,  therefore,  similar  causes  prodnee 
similar  effects,  and  if  the  future  shall  resemble  the'  past) 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1844  will  tend  to  produce 
pressure. 

It  is  further  alleged,  that  when  a  pressure  occurs  with- 
out being  produced  by  the  Act,  then  the  Act  tends  to 
aggravate  the  pressure.  An  unfavourable  course  of  the 
exchange  may  be  produced  by  a  large  importation  of  coin. 
The  Act  requires  that  the  exchange  shall  be  rectified  by 
an  exportation  of  gold,  and  that  this  exportation  of  gold 
shall  be  attended  by  a  contraction  of  the  domestic  circu- 
lation (according  to  the  present  meaning  of  the  word 
circulation)  to  an  equal  amount  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  show  that  these  regulations  must  aggravate  a 
pressure. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  pressure  of  1847  was  pro- 
duced by  the  railway  speculations  and  the  famine,  and 
iherefoi^e  it  was  not  produced  or  increased  by  the  Act  of 
1844.  We  do  not  perceive  the  soundness  of  this  reasoning, 
and  it  seems  to  show  a  forgetfulness  of  the  peculiar  opera- 
tion of  the  Act.  The  Act  requires  that  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  shall  fluctuate  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  bullion.  Railway  speculations,  famine, 
foreign  loans,  or  a  hundred  other  things,  may  turn  the 
foreign  exchanges,  and  cause  gold  to  be  exported ;  but  it 
is  the  Act  which  causes  our  circulation  of  notes  to  be  con- 
tracted in  proportion  as  the  gold  is  withdrawn.  So  a 
hundred  different  circumstances  may  cause  gold  to  be 
imported,  but  it  is  the  Act  which  causes  the  circulation  to 
jbe  inflated  in  correspondence  with  this  increased  amount 
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of  gold.  Herein,  we  think,  is  the  injurious  operation  of 
the  Act.  When  the  exchanges  are  favourable,  gold  is 
imported.  The  gold  is  in  bars  and  foreign  coin,  and 
could  not  pass  as  money.  But  the  Act  issues  notes 
against  this  gold^  thus  increasing  the  circulation,  lowering 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  giving  rise  to  speculations  of  all 
kinds.  These  speculations,  co-operating  possibly  with 
other  causes,  turn  the  exchanges.  Notes  are  then  taken 
to  the  bank,  and  gold  demanded,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
exported.  This  contraction  of  the  circulation  of  notes 
produces  pressure,  and  the  apprehension  of  further  pres- 
sure produces  panic. 

They  who  contend  that  the  Act  of  1844  has  not  "in 
the  slightest  degree  tended  either  to  create  or  to  increase 
the  pressure  '*  of  1847,  seem  to  be  inconsistent  in  contend- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  the  Act  has  preserved  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  bank  note.  It  was  the  pressure  and  the 
high  rate  of  interest,  and  low  prices  consequent  upon  the 
pressure,  that  checked  the  efflux  of  gold,  and  turned 
the  exchanges.  Now,  if  the  Act  had  no  effect  in  pro- 
ducing or  increasing  that  pressure,  the  convertibility  of 
the  note,  by  whatever  causes  it  was  secured,  was  not 
secured  by  the  Act.  If  the  Act  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  either  create  or  increase  the  pressure,  in  what  way, 
we  ask,  could  it  preserve  the  convertibility  of  the  note^ 
It  appears  to  us  that  those  who  contend  that  the  Act 
preserved  the  convertibility  of  the  note  are  bound  by 
consistency  to  admit  that  the  Act  produced  or  increased 
the  pressure. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  the  Act  aggravates  a  pressure 
by  the  "  panic  "  which  it  creates.  It  is  stated  that,  during 
the  pressure  of  1847,  notes  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000Z. 
were  hoarded  under  the  influence  of  panic,  and  this  hoard- 
ing was  occasioned  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  something  of  this  kind 
has  taken  place  in  former  pressures.  We  noticed  this  cir- 
cumstance with  reference  to  the  pressure  of  1836,  and 
again  with  reference  to  the  pressure  of  1839. 

"A  contraction  of  the  circulation  leads  to  a  general 
apprehension  of  danger.  Hence  the  bankers  and  others 
ckeep  laiger  reserves  of  bank  notes  on  hand^  in  dzdec  to  bt 
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prepared  for  the  worst,  and  thiLs  the  evils  of  the  contnv* 
tion  are  considerably  increased.  'That  portion  of  ihe 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  which  is  passing  from  hand 
to  hand,  may  be  called  the  active  circulation.  That  por- 
tion which  is  hoarded,  or  kept  in  reserve  to  meet  pontble 
demands,  may  be  called  the  dead  circulation.  Now,  it  n 
quite  certain  that  the  dead  circulation,  while  it  remaimin 
that  state,  has  no  effect  upon  the  prices  of  commoditiefr-^ 
the  spirit  of  speculation— or  the  foreign  exchange&  The* 
are  affected  only  by  the  active  circulation.  In  seasons  <rf 
pressure  the  dead  circulation  is  increased  at  the  expense 
of  the  active  circulation,  because  people  hoard  their  moner 
to  meet  contiugencies.  Hence  we  find  the  pressure  is 
often  more  severe  than  the  reduction  of  the  bank  circu- 
lation would  seem  to  warrant.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
pressure  is  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  active  I 
circulation,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the 
whole  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  seasons  of  abnD* 
dance,  the  dead  circulation  is  diminished,  the  active  circo- 
lation  proportionably  increased,  and  hence  the  stimulus 
given  to  trade  and  speculation  is  much  greater  than  the 
returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  warrant  ns  to 
expect.' " 

If  this  disposition  to  hoard — or,  more  properly,  to  make 
provision  for  future  or  contingent  demands — existed  in 
.1837  and  1839,  when  the  Bank  of  England  had  the 
unrestricted  power  of  issuing  notes ;  when  there  was  the 
most  unbounded  confidence  in  her  ability  to  render  assist- 
ance— and  when  every  solvent  person  expected,  if  neces- 
sary, to  receive  that  assistance — it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  this  disposition  would  be  stronger  in  1847,  when  the 
Bank  of  England  had  become  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments— one  of  which  could  issue  no  notes  except  against 
gold,  and  the  other  had  barely  notes  enough  to  meet  its 
own  obligations.  For  this  alteration  in  the  condition  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  consequent  feelings  it 
inspired,  the  Act  of  1844  is  clearly  responsible. 

It  is  said  that  this  desire  of  "hoarding"  arose  from 

panic;  and  that  the  sum  thus  "hoarded"  amounted  to 

4,000,000/.  of  notes.     It  is  difficult  to  state  where  pru- 

^nce  ends  and  panic  begins.  #This  hoarding  was  no  doubi 
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^rried  on  by  all  the  joint-stock  and  private  bankers,  who> 
having  received  from  the  public  large  sums  of  money  pay- 
able on  demand,  deemed  it  prudent  to  put  themselves,  in 
a  condition  to  repay  these  sums  in  case  they  should  be 
demanded.  And,  from  the  number  of  banking  establish- 
ments that  exist  in  London,  and  throughout  the  country, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sums  thus  hoarded 
must  have  been  considerable*  Many  private  parties,  too, 
from  distrust  of  their  bankers,  probably  kept  their  hoards 
in  their  own  hands.  No  blame,  however,  can  attach  to 
the  bankers ;  for,  although  this  "hoarding"  increases  the 
pressure,  yet,  were  they  not  to  adopt  this  course,  their 
banks  might  stop  payment,  and  thus  a  heavier  calamity 
would  fall  upon  the  public. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  the  Act  of  1844  has  deprived 
the  Bank  of  England  of  the  power  of  granting  assistance 
by  the  issue  of  notes  during  a  pressure,  even  when  the 
pressure  is  most  urgent^  and  the  foreign  exchanges  are 
favourable.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  when  there 
was  no  separation  of  departments,  the  bank  directors 
restricted  their  issues  when  the  exchanges  were  ujifavourr 
able,  but  extended  them  when  the  exchanges  were  favour- 
able. Hence,  during  the  pressure  of  1837,  they  granted 
assistance  by  a  farther  issue  of  notes  to  the  Northern,  and 
Central  Bank,  because  the  exchanges  had  become  favour- 
ivble.  Between  the  periods  of  an  efflux  and  an  influx  of 
gold  there  is  always  an  interval  of  time.  This  interval  is 
usually  the  highest  point  of  the  pressure ;  and  heretofore 
the  Bank  of  England  would  relieve  the  pressure  by  ex- 
tendii^  her  issue  of  notes,  in  anticipation  of  the  gold 
about  to  arrive.  By  this  means  solvent  houses  were  pre- 
vented stopping,  confidence  was  restored,  "  hoarding " 
was  diminished,  and  the  pressure  removed.  But  the  Act 
of  1844  does  not  allow  this.  No  additional  notes  can  be 
issued  until  the  gold  has  returned.  The  same  course 
must  be  followed,  whether  the  exchanges  are  favourable  or 
unfavourable ;  and  to  anticipate  the  return  of  the  gold, 
by  a  farther  issue  of  notes,  under  any  circumstances,  how- 
ever urgent,  would  be  a  departure  from  the  principle  of 
the  Act.  That  such  a  departure,  however,  may  be  made 
with  immense  advantage  to  the  public,  is  obvious  fromr 
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the  effisots  which  immediately  followed  the  soBpensioii  of 
the  Act  in  October,  1847. 

It  is  chiefly  in  this  respect  that  the  system  estabUellMd 
by  the  Act  differs  from  the  system  previously  in  operatioiL 
And  some  of  the  witnesses,  looking  no  farther  than  thin; 
merely  recommended  that  a  power  to  suspend  the  Act 
in  cases  of  severe  pressure,  should  be  lodged  either  with 
the  Government  or  the  bank.  We  feel  no  regret  that  the 
Legislature  did  not  comply  with  this  recommendatioD. 
It  is  this  inflexibility  of  the  Act  which  makes  the  eom- 
mercial  classes  fed  the  unsoimdness  of  its  whole  principle. 
Had  a  dispensing  power  been  granted,  we  should  xneorafy 
have  fallen  back  upon  the  previous  system,  with  the 
additional  disadvantage  that  the  bank  would  never  be 
able  to  adopt  a  better  system,  even  if  so  disposed.  Hie 
directors  had  for  several  years  professed  to  govern  the 
issue  of  notes  by  the  foreign  exchanges,  but  departed  from 
that  principle  according  to  their  discretion.  The  Act  of 
1844,  by  its  inflexible  enactments,  put  this  principle  to 
the  test  of  experiment.  The  principle  could  not  bear  thai 
test,  and  hence  the  Act  was  suspended. 


In  confirmation  of  the  leading  divisions  of  the  above 
section,  published  in  the  year  1849,  we  shall  cite  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
as  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  Bank  Charter  Acts  in  the  year  1857. 

First.  The  Act  of  1844  is  accused  of  having  produced 
abundance  of  money,  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  thus 
stimulated  to  excessive  speculation. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we  quote  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  Governor  by  Mr.  Bonamy  Dobree,  the 
present  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  : — 

^^  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  main  object  of  the 
fraraers  of  the  Act  of  1844  was  to  secure  the  convertibility  of  the 
bank  note,  and  so  to  arrange  as  that  the  influx  of  gold  bullion 
should  have  the  same  action  and  efPect  on  the  circulation  of  the 
country  as  would  be  produced  were  it  actually  in  coin,  instead  of 
being  represented  by  notes;  and,  secondly,  to  guard  agaiost 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money. 
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**  Now,  in  my  opinion,  this  latter  object  has  failed  to  be  attained 
by  the  Act  of  1844. 

<'  The  ^old  bullion  has  oscillated  between  8,000,000/.  and 
22,000,000/.,  whilst  the  active  notes  have  ranged  between 
17,000,000/.  and  24,000,000/. ;  thus  showing  a  variation  between 
the  extreme  points  of  14,000,000/.  in  the  first,  and  only  7,000,000/. 
in  the  last  case ;  and  these  last  referred  to  amounts  were  excep- 
tional, the  ordinary  range  being  18,000,000/.  and  22,000,000/.,  or 
a  difference  of  but  4,000,000/.  in  place  of  14,000,000/. 

"  The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that,  in  periods  of  over- 
abundance of  gold  bullion,  tiie  reserve  of  notes  in  the  Bank's  till 
lias  risen  to  14,700,000/L,  notwithstanding  simultaneous  efforts  to 
force  the  issue,  and  to  lower  thereby  the  rate  of  discount ;  thus 
giving  a  great  impetus  to  speculation,  and  enhancing  the  value 
both  of  securities  and  produce :  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  drain 
of  gold  bullion  has  set  in,  and  the  reserve  of  notes  fallen  to 
under  2,000,000/.,  this  has  been  attempted  to  be  met  by  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  rates  of  discount,  causing  severe  pressure  in  the 
mercantile  interest,  and  followed  by  a  marked  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  funds  and  of  all  securities,  as  well  as  in  the  price  of  all 
commodities." 

"  These  violent  and  sudden  ebbs  and  flows— of  which  there  have 
been  various  recurrences  during  the  past  twelve  years,  evidenced, 
in  my  opinion,  by  forty  variations  in  the  rates  of  discount,  from 
2  per  cent,  the  lowest,  to  8  per  cent,  the  highest ;  whilst  in  the 
previous  ten  years  there  were  but  ten  changes  between  2  J  per 
cent,  the  lowest,  and  6  per  cent,  the  highest — could  not  have 
been  foreseen,  I  think,  by  the  promoters  of  the  Act  of  1844,  atid 
act  very  prejudicially  upon  the  trading  community,  for  whose 
particukr  benefit  and  safeguard  the  Act  would  seem  to  have  been 
specially  framed. 

*'  One  remedy,  in  my  mind,  would  be  found  by  relieving  the 
Bank  from  the  obligation  of  buying  ail  gold  bullion  in  exchange 
for  notes  at  3/.  1 7s.  9d.  per  ounce. 

"Were  the  obligation  removed,  gold  in  seasons  of  plethora 
would  find  its  own  market  value,  or  it  would  be  taken  to  tlie  Mint 
to  be  coined ;  and  in  this  latter  case  the  redundant  circulation  of 
the  country  would  consist  in  coined  gold,  and  not  in  Bank  of 
England  paper  as  at  present." 

As  a  further  coufirmatioii,  we  now  quote  the  language 
of  Mr.  Weguelin,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; — 

**  The  Act,  and  more  especially  the  reasoning  of  its  supporters, 
encourage  a  dangerous  theory  that  the  Bank  of  England  in  its 
banking  department  may,  in  all  respects,  act  as  would  a  private 
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banker  in  the  management  of  his  deposits.  It  thus  fa\roar8  Unt 
competition  with  private  mone^-lenders,  which  in  periods  of  large 
deposits  b  apt  to  produce  an  unwarranted  inflation  of  credit." 

In  bis  eyidence  before  the  Committee^  Mr«  WegaeliB 
gives  a  further  confirmation  of  our  first  proposition. 
But  he  says,  that  it  is  not  the  low  rate  of  interest,  but 
the  abundance  of  money,  that  gives  rise  to  speculation. 
As  both  these  causes  are  contemporaneous,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  inquire  which  is  the  efficient  cause. 
It  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  is  familiarly  called, 
"  the  splitting  of  hairs."  In  either  case,  however,  the 
following  evidence  is  confirmatory  of  our  sentiments :— ^ 

"The  low  rate  of  interest  is  an  indication  of  a  large  amount  of 
capital  which  is  seeking  employments  That  amount  of  eapital 
seeking  employment  is  not  the  property  of  the  Bank,  but  it  is  the 
property  of  the  depositors  and  the  customers  of  the  Bank^  who, 

Suite  independently  of  the  Bank  rate  of  interest,  are  anxious  to 
nd  some  means  of  investing  their  unemployed  capital,  and  it  is 
the  desire  of  those  persons  to  invest  that  unemployed  capital 
which  gives  rise  to  the  spirit  of  speculation.  In  my  view,  the 
rate  of  interest  is  merely  an  index  of  the  amount  of  unemployed 
capital  seeking  investment.  It  is  not  the  cause  of  the  specmation, 
but  it  is  merely  an  index  to  it." 

Secondly.  The  next  charge  against  the  Act  of  1 844  is, 
that  it  does  not  admit  of  those  occasional  expansions  of 
the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  which  are  often 
required  by  the  domestic  transactions  of  the  country. 

On  this  point  we  quote  the  language  of  the  Govemorj 
Mr.  Weguelin : — 

"The  quarterly  oscillation  of  the  English  circulation  amounts 
to  from  2,000,000/.  to  2,500,000/.  in  notes,  and  probably  from 
500,000/.  to  800,000/.  in  coin.  There  is  also  noticeable  a  weekly 
vibration  of  both  notes  and  coin.  These  effects  are  produced  by 
the  payment  of  dividends,  salaries,  wages,  &c.,  and  the  receipt 
on  the  other  hand  for  revenue  and  the  setting  free  of  circulation 
by  the  gradual  disbursements  of  the  public. 

"I  notice  this  ebb  and  flow  of  the  circulation,  to  show  how  the 
proportion  of  bullion  which  guarantees  the  active  circulation  may 
vary.  For  instance :  —The  active  circulation  at  one  time  of  the 
quarter  is  18,000,000/.,  at  another  20,500,000/. :  as  14,500,000/. 
are  issued  on  securities,  it  follows  that  3,500,000/.  is  the  bullion 
guarantee  of  18,000,000/.,  and  6,000,000/.  the  bullion  guarantee 
of  20,500,000/.,  or  a  varying  proportion  of  19  and  29  per  cent. 
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"  Now  with  regard  to  the  oscillation  of  the  internal  circulation 
of  the  country,  I  may  notice  that  there  ^is,  periodically,  a  demdnd 
for  currency  from  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks,  which,  whilst  it 
produces  a  most  sensible  effect  upon  the  Bank  of  England  reserve, 
IS. uncontrollable  by  any  action  of  the  BanL  At  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  especially  after  harvest,  the  demand  for  currency  com* 
monly  greatly  exceeds  the  authorized  issue ;  and  as  the  excess 
must  be  issued  on  gold  deposited  in  certain  specified  places,  that 
^old  is  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  reserve,  to  be  again  restored  to 
It  when  the  reflux  of  the  currency  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks 
takes  place,  which  is  usually  in  the  months  of  December  to  March; 
The  Scotch  banks  very  generally  exceed  their  authorized  aggre- 
^te  issue;  but  with  the  Irish  banks,  although  the  aggregate 
issue  is  not  usually  exceeded,  yet  it  often  happens  that  some  are 
in  excess,  whilst  others  afe  under  the  authorized  amount.  But 
as  each  bank  has  to  provide  for  its  own  excess,  the  demand  on 
the  London  bullion  reserve  is  as  great  as  if  the  whole  Irish  circu- 
lation had  gone  beyond  its  limit. 

''Again,  there  are  times  and  circumstances  in  the  external 
demand  for  treasure  which  may  render  the  maintenance  of  the 
limit  impossible ;  circumstances,  I  mean,  over  which  no  action  of 
the  Bank  can  exercise  control.  I  allude  to  Government  loans  in 
a  state  of  wkr.  The  Government  is  enabled  to  borrow  on  its  stock 
to  an  amount,  and  at  a  rate  of  interest,  which  has  no  affinity  to  the 
rate  of  discount  which  the  Bank  may  think  it  necessary  to  demand. 
Having  made  its  contract  for  the  loan,  it  can  use  the  proceeds  by 
exporting  treasure  for  the  payment  of  troops  on  foreign  service, 
wholly  irrespective  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Bank." 

Thirdly.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Act  of  1844  tends  to 
produce  and  to  aggravate  pressure,  and  at  the  same  time 
deprives  the  Bank  of  England  of  the  power  of  granting 
adequate  assistance,  even  when  the  pressure  is  most 
urgent,  and  when  assistance  can  be  rendered  without  any 
danger  of  aflFecting  the  foreign  exchanges. 

With  reference  to  this  charge,  we  again  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Governor,  Mr.  Weguelin  : — 

"  In  periods  of  a  drain  of  bullion,  it  makes  no  distinction  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  drain.  Its  theory  is,  that  the  Bank  should  be 
governed  in  its  action  by  the  rate  of  interest  out  of  doors ;  and 
that  whenever  it  has  the  power  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount,  it 
should  use  it.  But  here  no  distinction  is  drawn  between  a  drain 
for  exports,  which  is  the  consequence  of  an  inflation  of  credit,  and 
a  drain  for  the  internal  accommodation  of  the  country,  which  may 
be  caused  by  discredit,  or  which  may  merely  represent  the  natural 
oscillation  of  the  currency. 
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*' These  two  causes,  in  mj  opinioD,  require  opposite  treaimeht. 

*'Tbe  limitation  of  issue,  which  in  the  former  case  is  salutaiy 
by  forcing  the  Bank  to  defend  its  treasure  by  action  on  the  rate 
01  interest  or  restriction  in  the  discount  of  bilhi,  in  the  latter  ease 
of  internal  discredit  would  add  to  and  intensify  the  difficulty ;  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  natural  oscillation  of  the  currency,  leads  to 
erroneous  conclusions  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  true  position 
of  the  Bank  in  times  of  difficulty." 

We  further  quote  the  language  of  another  director,  Mr. 
John  Horslej  Palmer  : — 

*'It  has  had  the  effect  of  creating  an  undue  expansion  of  credit 
upon  the  increasd  of  bullion  during  a  favourable  exchange  with 
foreign  countries  by  the  frequent  and  ^reat  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  interest  by  the  Bank  of  England,  with  the  view  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  bills  of  exchange  under  discount  at  such  reduce! 
rates  of  interest,  which,  when  established,  did  not  accomplish  the 
object  to  any  extent.  Witness  the  periods  of  1844-45,  J  84!8-49, 
1850,  and  1852.  In  a  period  of  commercial  discredit,  subsequent 
to  an  unfavourable  excliange  with  foreign  countries,  the  bill  has 
rendered  the  Bank  powerless  under  a  temporary  pressure  on  the 
part  of  the  public  (the  unfavourable  change  having  long  ceased), 
by  the  limitation  of  issue  imposed  upon  the  Bank  when  a  much 
larger  amount  of  gold  was  m  the  issue  department  than  was 
requisite  to  secure  the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note.  This  was 
clearly  exhibited  by  the  effect  produced  by  the  Order  in  Council 
issued  in  October,  1847,  upon  the  eve  of  a  universal  commercial 
failure  in  the  metropolis ;  upon  which  order  being  issued,  autho- 
rizing an  unlimited  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
demand  for  accommodation  by  the  public  immediately  ceased." 


SECTION  II. 

APPLICATIONS  OP  REASONING  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  CIR- 
CULATION OP  COUNTRY  NOTES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Country  bank  notes  were  originally  called  Goldsmiths' 
notes — similar  notes  having  been  first  issued  by  the  gold- 
smiths of  London. 

"  That  part  of  the  business  of  banking  which  consists  in  the 
borrowii^  of  money,  with  a  view  of  lending  it  again  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  by 
bankers  until  the  year  1645,  when  a  new  era  occurred  in  the 
history  of  banking.    The  goldsmiths,  vho  were  previously  only 
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money-cbanffers,  now  became  also  money-lehdei*8,  Tbey  became 
also  money-borrowers,  and  allowed  interest  on  the  sums  they 
borrowed.  They  were  agents  for  receiving  rents.  They  lent 
money  to  the  kmg  on  the  security  of  the  taxes.  The  receipts 
they  issued  for  the  money  lodged  at  their  houses  circulated  frbm 
hand  to  hand,  and  werp  known  by  the  name  of  *  goldsmiths' 
notes.'  These  may  be  considered  as  the  first  kind  of  bank  notes 
issued  in  England. 

"When  our  merchants  became  enriched  by  commerce,  they 
wished  for  a  place  of  security  in  which  they  might  deposit  their 
wealth.  Hence  they  usually  sent  their  money  to  the  mint  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  which  became  a  sort  of  bank.  The  merchants 
left  their  money  here  when  they  had  no  occasion  for  it,  and  drew 
it  out  as  they  wanted  it.  But  in  1640,  King  Charles  I.  took 
possession  of  200,000^  of  the  merchants'  money  that  had  been 
lodged  in  the  mint ;  and  from  that  period  the  merchants  kept 
their  money  in  their  own  houses,  under  the  care  of  their  servants 
and  apprentices.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,,  it  became  very  customary  for  the 
apprentices  to  rob  their  masters,  and  then  run  away  and  join  the 
army.  As  the  merchants  could  now  place  no  confidence  either 
in  the  public  authorities  or  in  their  own  servants,  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  employing  bankers.  These  bankers  were 
the  goldsmiths."  * 

Bank  notes  are  frequently  referred  to  in  our  Acts  of 
Parliament  as  "  Bankers'  or  Goldsmiths'  notes." — In  the 
Act  of  1704,  which  removed  all  "doubts"  as  to  their 
legality,  they  are  mentioned  as  "  notes  made  and  signed 
by  any  person  or  persons,  body  public  or  corporate,  or  by 
the  servant  or  agent  of  any  corporation,  banker,  gold- 
smith, merchant,  or  trader."  Even  the  notes  issued  in 
Ireland  were  called  goldsmiths'  notes.  By  an  Act  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  passed  in  1709,  "  Notes  issued  by  any 
banker,  goldsmith,  merchant,  or  trader,"  whether  payable 
to  order  or  bearer,  were  rendered  assignable  and  indors- 
able  over  as  inland  bills  of  exchange.  And  in  1729,  the 
forgery  of  bills  of  exchange,  goldsmiths'  or  bankers'  notes, 
above  the  value  of  51.  was  declared  felony,  and  the  felon 
was  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand  or  transported  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Court. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
the  year  1694,  the  notes  of  that  corporation  superseded 

•  The  "  History  and  Principles  of  Banking,"  p.  21. 
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the  goldsmiths*.  The  business  of  banking,  too,  became 
gradually  separated  from  that  of  a  goldsmith,  though  ire 
learn  from  a  speech  delivered  in  Parliament,  in  the  year 
1746,  that  most  of  the  London  bankers  were  at  that  time 
members  of  the  Goldsmiths*  Company. 

I  am  not  aware  that  we  haye  any  authentic  details 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  country  banking  in  Cngland. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  very  few  country  banks 
existed  previous  to  the  American  war — that  they  rapidly 
increased  after  the  termination  of  that  war — that  thej 
received  a  severe  check  in  the  year  1793,  when  twenty- 
two  became  bankrupt,  and  that  they  increased  with  won- 
derful rapidity  after  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Restrictioii 
Act.  Since  the  year  1808,  every  bank  that  issues  notes 
had  been  compelled  to  take  out  an  annual  licence — and 
since  1804,  the  notes  have  been  subject  to  a  stamp  duty. 
This  duty  was  increased  in  1808,  and  again  in  1815. 

In  the  year  1775,  bankers  were  prohibited  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  issue  notes  of  a  less  amount  than  20s. 
And  in  1777,  they  were  prohibited  to  issue  notes  of  a  less 
amount  than  51.  But  after  the  passing  of  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act  in  1797,  the  last  restriction  was  removed, 
and  the  coimtry  banks  commenced  issuing  notes  of  1^.  and 
2L  And  in  1822,  the  permission  to  issue  such  notes  was 
continued  until  the  expiration  of  the  bank  charter  in 
1833.  But  after  the  memorable  panic  of  1825,  the 
government  refused  to  issue  any  more  stamps  for  notes 
imder  5L,  and  it  was  enacted  that  all  such  notes  already 
stamped  should  cease  to  be  issued  by  the  bankers  after 
the  year  1829. 

The  speculations  that  preceded  the  panic  of  1825  were 
attributed  by  the  government  of  the  day  to  a  wild  spirit 
of  speculation  fostered  by  the  country  banks.  To  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  similar  evils,  not  only  were  notes 
under  oL  abolished,  but  two  other  measures  were  intro- 
duced. Banks  of  Issue  consisting  of  more  than  six  part- 
ners were  permitted  to  be  formed  at  greater  distance  than 
sixty-five  miles  from  London ;  and  the  Bank  of  England 
was  induced  to  open  branches  in  the  provinces. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  a  peculiarity  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  particularly  in  Manchester 
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and  Liverpool.  In  these  places  there  were  no  country 
notes,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  Bank  of  England 
notes.  The  circulation  consisted  mainly  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  like  bank  notes, 
having  the  endorsement  of  all  the  parties  through  whose 
hands  they  had  passed.  In  Liverpool  large  notes  were 
required  to  pay  the  duties  at  the  Custom  House;  and  in 
Manchester  small  notes  were  required  to  pay  wages. 
These  were  obtained  from  the  Bank  of  England  in  London : 
but  the  transactions  between  manufacturers  and  dealers 
were  transacted  by  bills  of  exchange,  and  as  these  bills 
were  all  made  payable  in  London,  bank  notes  were  not 
required  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  even  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  these  bills. 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  the  year 
1826,  led  to  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  From  this  period 
the  circulation  of  bills  of  exchange  declined,  and  was 
superseded  by  Bank  of  England  notes.  This  was  accele- 
rated by  the  circumstance  that  the  joint-stock  banks 
formed  in  those  places  did  not  issue  their  own  notes,  but 
those  of  the  Bank  of  England.  •  This  establishment  had 
oflfered  to  discount  for  the  jointrstock  banks  at  1  per  cent, 
less  than  they  charged  to  the  public,  and  the  joint-stock 
banks  thought  it  more  for  their  interest  to  obtain  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  these  terms,  than  to 
issue  notes  of  their  own.  The  circulation  of  the  country 
now  consisted  of  notes  of  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  notes  of  the  joint- stock  banks,  and  notes  of  the 
private  bankers  ;*and  as  many  of  the  weak  private  banks 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  as  others  had  merged  into  joint- 
stock  banks,  and  as  all  notes  under  51,  were  abolished,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  country  had  now  obtained  the 
advantage  of  a  secure  circulation. 

But  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1836  another  panic 
arrived,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  country  circula- 
tion was  again  at  fault.  But  the  charge  now  was,  not 
that  it  was  unsafe,  but  that  it  was  excessive ;  and  this 
charge  of  having  issued  to  excess  was  more  especially 
directed  against  the  joint-stock  banks. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  panic  of  1825  the 
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amount  of  country  notes  in  circulation  was  unknown.  I^a 
returns  at  that  time  were  made  to  the  government,  and 
the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  could  only  be  cudca- 
lated,  and  that  very  imperfectly,  from  the  number  of 
stamps,  of  different  denominations,  issued  from  the  Stamp 
Office.  But  in  the  year  1833,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Lord  Althorpe,  obtained  an  Act  (3  &  4  William 
IV.  c.  83),  which  required  all  banks  issuing  promissoiy 
notes,  to  make  returns  to  the  Stamp  Office  of  the  average 
amounts  of  notes  in  circulation  in  the  quarters  ending  the 
first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  each 
year.  The  quarterly  average  was  to  be  formed  jBrom  the 
amount  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  each  week.  These 
quarterly  returns  were  afterwards  published  in  the  Liondon 
Gazette. 

From  these  returns  it  was  evident  that  the  country 
circulation  had  increased  by  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1836;  and  as  a  general  spirit  of  speculation  prevailed  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  inferred  that  the  country  circulation 
was  the  cause  of  this  speculation ;  and  as,  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  speculations  had  ended  in  panic,  the  country 
circulation  was  the  cause  of  this  panic. 

Another  panic  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  year  1839; 
and  here  again  blame  was  cast  on  the  country  notes.  But 
the  complaint  now  was  not  that  the  country  circulation 
was  unsafe  or  excessive,  but  that  it  was  ill-regulated.  An 
opinion  had  been  adopted  by  some  distinguished  Political 
Economists  that  the  country  circulation,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  ought  to  correspond  at  all  times 
with  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of*  England.  It  is 
true  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  did  not 
fluctuate  in  exact  accordance  with  this  amount  of  gold. 
But  the  country  circulation  did  not  correspond  even  with 
that  of  the  Bank  of  England.  And  as  the  fluctuations  in 
the  country  circulation  did  not  correspond  with  the 
fluctuations  either  of  the  gold  of  the  Bank  of  England  or 
with  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  country  circulation  was  ill-regulated ;  and  being 
ill-regulated,  it  was  assumed  to  be  the  cause,  or  at  least 
one  cause,  of  the  panic  that  occurred  at  the  end  of  tha 
year  1839, 
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^0  examine  into  the  truth  of  these  opinions,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  the 
year  1840,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  law  with  reference 
to  Banks  of  Issue.  The  Committee  examined  witnesses 
during  the  sessions  of  1840  and  1841 ;  but  the  only  prac- 
tical result  was  that  an  Act  was  passed  requiring  weekly 
returns  of  their  circulation  from  every  bank  of  issue.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  currency  question  when 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  office  in  the  year  1841. 
The  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  subject  to 
renewal  in  the  year  1844,  and  in  that  year  was  passed  an 
Act  of  Parliament  "  to  regulate  the  issue  of  bank  notes, 
and  for  giving  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England  certain  privileges  for  a  limited  period  "t 

The  charges  against  the  country  circulation  had  been, 
that  it  was  unsafe,  excessive,  and  ill-regulated.  The  Act 
of  1844  dealt  chiefly  with  the  second  of  these  accusations; 

According  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  no  new  bank  of 
issue  was  permitted  to  be  established  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  maximum  amoimt  of  notes  which  each 
existing  bank  of  issue  might  issue  upon  an  average  of  four 
weeks  should,  after  the  10th  October,  1844,  be  the  aver- 
age amount  of  the  notes  in  circulation  during  the  twelve 
weeks  ending  the  27th  April,  1844:  that  returns  should 
be  made  to  government  of  the  average  amoimt  of  notes  in 
circulation  during  each  week,  and  if,  upon  an  average  of 
four  weeks,  the  amount  in  circulation  exceeded  the  autho- 
rized amount,  the  bank  should  be  subject-  to  a  penalty 
equal  to  the  amount  of  that  excess.  That  if  any  existing 
bank  not  having  more  than  six  partners  should  increase 
the  number  of  partners  to  more  than  six,  it  should  lose 
the  privilege  of  issue.  That  if  any  two  banks  should 
unite,  so  as  to  increase  their  number  beyond  six,  they 
shall  lose  the  right  of  issue.  And  if  any  banker  shall 
become  bankrupt,  or  cease  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
banker,  or  cease  to  issue  notes,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
such  banker  at  any  time  thereafter  to  issue  any  such 
notes. 

The  charge  of  being  unsafe  the  Act  did  not  meddle 
with,  except  so  far  as  limiting  the  issues  of  each  bank,  and 

•  4  &  5  Victoria,  c.  50.  f  7  &  8  Victoria,  c.  82. 
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probibiting  any  new  bank  of  issue,  may  be  r^ardeil  as 
elements  of  safety.  But  tbe  Act  of  1844  left  the  oomitiy 
circulation  still  unregulated  by  the  amount  of  gold  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  In  the  month  of  October,  1844,  whea 
the  Act  came  into  operation,  the  amount  of  gold  in  tbe 
Bank  of  England  was  12,149,367^  On  the  23d  of 
October,  1847,  the  amount  of  gold  was  6,745,354/.,  but 
the  law  required  no  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
amoimt  of  the  country  circulation.  On  the  10th  of  Ju^, 
1852,  the  gold  had  advanced  to  2 1,845,3 90if.,  but  the  law 
permitted  the  country  circulation  no  corresponding  ex- 
pansion. It  does  not  therefore  appear  to  have  been  tbe 
object  of  the  Act,  that  the  country  bankers  should  re- 
late their  issues  by  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of 
England. 

The  following  are  the  average  amounts  of  the  country 
circulation  during  the  previous  five  years  :— 


1839  .  .  .  . 

.  11,715,527 

1840  .  .  . 

.  10,457,057 

1841  .  .  .  . 

9,671,643 

1842  .  .  . 

.   8,249,052 

1843  .  .  . 

.   7,667,916 

This  decline  was  attributed  by  the  country  banks  to 
the  dulness  of  trade,  the  low  price  of  com,  and  other 
temporary  causes.  But,  doubtless,  there  were  also  other 
causes  of  a  more  permanent  description.  Some  country 
banks  had  withdrawn  their  circulation,  and  issued  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  consequence  of  advan- 
tageous proposals  from  that  establishment.  The  increased 
&cilities  of  travelling  by  railway,  and  other  means,  had 
tended  to  diminish  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  by 
causing  them  to  be  returned  to  the  bankers  more  rapidly 
for  payment.  The  uniform  penny  post  commenced  in 
January,  1840,  and  the  registry  of  letters  in  July,  1841; 
and  these  enabled  every  country  banker  to  send  off  to 
London  every  night  the  notes  of  other  bankers  he  had 
received  during  the  day,  and  thus  the  circulation  was 
reduced.  The  practice  of  keeping  banking  accounts  had 
also  extended  very  much,  so  that,  instead  of  carrying 
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notes  in  their  pockets  as  formerly,  people  now  lodged 
their  notes  with  their  banker,  and  made  their  payments 
by  giving  cheques  on  the  bank. 

From  these  causes  it  seems  probable  that  the  actual 
issue  of  the  coimtry  banks  would  not  have  regained  its 
former  amount,  even  if  the  Act  of  1844  had  never  been 
passed.  The  Act,  however,  had  the  necessary  effect  to 
render  the  actual  circulation  less  than  even  the  authorized 
issue.  If  you  apply  a  maximum  to  a  fluctuating  circula- 
tion, the  average  amount  must  be  less  than  the  maximum. 
If  in  April,  when  the  circulation  is  at  its  highest,  the 
amount  is  less  than  the  maximum,  it  will  fall  still  lower 
in  August.  The  maximum,  too,  was  divided  among  many 
banks  ;  each  banker  was  obliged  to  keep  below  his  share 
•of  the  maximum,  and  when  all.  these  shortcomings  arei 
added  together  they  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  The 
penalty,  too,  was  so  great — equal  for  every  offence  to 
the  amount  of  the  excess  —  that  prudent  bankers 
kept  their  circulation  much  below  their  maximum,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  chance  of  incurring  these  heavy 
penalties. 

There  are  several  circumstances  which  show  that 
in  some  instances  the  Act  was  felt  to  be  a  restriction. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  evade  its  provisions.  The 
first  occurred  when  Sir  Charles  Wood  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  he  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the 
country  bankers,  stating  that  if  such  attempts  should  be 
continued  he  would  introduce  a  more  stringent  measure. 
The  second  took  place  more  recently.  When  the  Act  was 
passed  authorizing  cheques  to  be  drawn  beyond  fifteen 
miles  upon  a  penny  stamp,  some  banks  issued  on  a  penny 
stamp,  cheques  which,  in  form,  resembled  bank  notes. 
The  Stamp  Act  since  passed  prohibits  this  pi-actice.  We 
have  observed,  too,  in  reference  to  individual  banks, 
that  in  the  returns  the  fourth  week  is  often  less  than  the 
three  preceding  weeks.  The  average  is  taken  every  four 
weeks.  If  a  banker  finds  that  in  the  first  three  weeks  he 
has  exceeded  his  limit,  he  stops  his  own  issues  and  sends 
to  London  for  a  supply  of  £5  and  .£10  Bank  of  England 
notes.  Even  this  may  not  be  sufficient,  and  then  he 
sends  his  clerks  round  to  all  the  neighbouring  banks, 
asking,  "  Have  you  got  any  of  our  notes  ]     If  you  have, 
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we  wiflih  to  pay  them  immediately,  in  order  to  keep  dowD 
oar  ayerage.**  Another  circumstance  which  shows  thst 
the  Act  is  felt  to  be  a  restriction  is,  that  some  joint- 
stock  banks  do  not  issue  notes  at  all  their  branches. 
They  issue  to  their  authorized  amount  at  a  portion  of 
their  establishments,  and  at  the  rest  they  issue  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  A  further  symptom  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  country  circulation,  is  the  increased  circnla- 
tion  of  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  1836, 
when  the  country  circulation  was  1 1,700,000^.,  the  branch 
circulation  was  3,500,000Z.  In  the  year  1846,  the  country 
circulation  was  only  7,700,000^.,  and  the  branch  circula- 
tion had  increased  to  6,500,000^. 

The  following  are  the  fluctuations  in  the  country  dircu- 
lation  previous  to  1844  : — 

"  On  inspecting  the  monthly  returns  of  the  country  circnk- 
tion  for  tbe  last  ten  years,  we  nnd  that  the  highest  amount  is  in 
the  month  of  April :  thence  it  descends,  and  arrives  at  the  lownt 
point  by  the  end  of  Augast,  which  is  the  lowest  point  in  the 
year.  It  gradually  increases  to  November;  a  slight  reaction 
takes  place  in  December;  but  it  then  advances  until  it  reaches 
the  highest  point  in  April.  The  general  law  is,  that  the  country 
circulation  always  makes  one  circuit  in  the  year — being  at  ite 
lowest  point  in  August,  and  advancing  to  December,  and  con- 
tinuing to  advance  to  its  highest  point  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  then  again  descending  to  its  lowest  point  in  August.' 

Upon  inspection  of  the  public  returns,  we  find  that 
the  country  circulation  since  1844  has  fluctuated  in  the 
same  manner.  We  find,  too,  that  the  country  circulation 
at  these  two  periods  (before  and  after  1844)  coDform  to 
each  other,  not  only  in  their  compliance  with  these  laws, 
but  also  in  their  exceptions  to  these  laws.  The  years 
1836  and  1839  were  years  of  panic,  and  as  panics  usually 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  country  circulation  at 
the  end  of  these  years  was  less  than  in  the  preceding 
August.  The  year  1847  was  also  a  year  of  panic,  and 
here  we  find,  too,  that  the  circulation  was  lower  in 
December  than  in  August — 

April.  Augugt.  December. 

£  &  £ 

1836  .  .  .  12,403,634  —  11,658,494  —  11,228,594 
1839  .  .  .  12,662,312  —  10,868,785  —  10,098,390 
1847  .  .  .   8,024,168—  7,133,525—  5,939,007 
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The  country  circulation  is  diyided  into  two  classes — 
that  of  the  private  banks,  and  that  of  the  joint-stock 
banks. 

£ 
167  Private  Banks  are  authorized  to  issue    .    .    4,616,609 
65  Joint  Stock  Banks  are  authorized  to  issue  .    3,325,857 

Total  authorized  issue 7)942,466 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  if  any  bank,  not  having 
more  than  six  partners,  should  increase  its  partners  to  a 
greater  number  than  six,  it  would  lose  the  power  of  issue, 
and  any  bank  that  should  once  cease  to  issue,  could  not 
afterwards  resume  the  power.  Since  the  Act  was  passed, 
thirty-seven  country  private  banks  have  ceased  to  issue  : 
these  are— 

11  banks  within  the  circle  of  65  miles,  whose        £ 

fixed  issue  was 110,194 

26  banks  without  the  circle  of  65  miles,  whose 

fixed  issue  was 426,604 

37    Total.  Total    536,798 

Within  the  same  period  seven  joint-stock  banks,  having 
a  fixed  issue  of  169,589^.,  have  ceased  to  issue.  The 
original  certified  issue  of  8,648,853^.  has  thus  been  reduced 
to  the  above  sum  of  7,942,466^. 

We  will  now  classify  the  country  circulation  topo- 
graphically. Within  a  circle  of  65  miles  of  London,  a 
circle  of  130  miles  in  diameter,  there  is  no  joint-stock 
bank  of  issue.  The  issuing  country  banks  may,  therefore, 
be  divided  into  those  within  this  circle,  and  those  with- 
out it.     And  we  then  find — 

47  Private  Banks,  within  the  circle,  are  authorized  £ 

to  issue 1,303,318 

120  Private  Banks,  without  the  circle,  are  authorized 

to  issue 3,313,291 

65  Joint-Stock  Banks,  without  the  circle,  are  autho- 
rized to  issue 3,325,857 

Total  Country  Circulation  .    .    .    7,942,466 
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•  Bat  we  have  referred  here  to  the  authorized  emu- 
lation. We  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  actual  circulation. 
We  will  take  that  of  the  year  1853,  and  refer  to  the 
months  of  April,  August,  and  December. — 


47  Private  Banks,    ) 

within  the  circle  $ 

120  Private  Banks,    ) 

without  the  circle  j 

65  Joint-Stock  Banks 


Aathorized 
Circulation. 


£ 
1,303,318 

3,313,291 
3,325,857 


April. 


£ 
1,010,932 

2,852,361 
3,132,388 


August. 


December, 


£ 
940,184 

2,708,110 
2,984,629 


£ 

984,581 

2,849,172 
3,056,085 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  as  compared  with  their  respective 
authorized  circulations,  the  actual  circulation  of  the  private 
banks  is  less  than  that  of  the  joint-stock  banks,  and  that  of 
the  private  banks  within  the  circle  is  less  than  that  of  the 
private  banks  without  the  circle.  At  the  same  time  each 
class  of  bank  illustrates  the  law,*  that  the  country  circula- 
tion' is  the  highest  in  the  month  of  April,  and  the  lowest 
in  the  month  of  August  (1854). 


As  an  appendix  to  this  section,  I  may  adduce  extracts 
from  my  own  evidence  before  "  the  Committee  on  Banks 
of  Issue"  in  the  year  1841,  It  may  be  observed  that  at 
this  period  some  of  our  most  eminent  political  economists 
contended  that  our  currency  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
foreign  exchanges,  and  that  the  amount  of  notes  in  circu- 
lation throughout  the  country  should  at  all  times  be 
made  to  correspond  with  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank 
of  England.  To  refute  this  statement  I  constructed  a 
number  of  tables,  showing  the  oscillations  which  periodi- 
cally took  place  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  country  banks,  the  banks  of  Scotland,  and  the  banks 
of  Ireland.  These  tables  I  submitted  to  the  parliamentary 
committee.  The  committee  came  to  no  resolution  upon 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  I  laid  before  them  ;  but  I 
am  gratified  to  observe  that  in  1857  several  of  the  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  gave  similar  opinions  before  the 
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Committee  on  the  Bank  Acts.    I  shall  here  notice  only  the 
evidence  that  refers  to  the  country  banks  :— 

"The  general  law  is,  that  the  circulation  always  makes  one 
circuit  in  the  year,  being  at  its  lowest  point  in  August,  and 
advancing  to  December,  and  continuing  to  advance  to  its  highest 
point  in  the  month  of  April,  and  then  descending  to  its  lowest 
point  in  August,  In  this  period  of  six  years  there  are  two 
exceptions  to  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  advances  from  the  end 
of  August  to  December,  and  those  two  exceptions  are  the  years 
1836  and  1839 ;  those  were  two  years  of  pressure ;  and  in  those 
two  years  the  circulation,  instead  of  advancing  from  August,  as  it 
would  have  done  according  to  the  ordinary  law,  declined ;  which 
shows  that  the  country- cankers  could  not  increase  their  circu- 
lation to  relieve  themselves  from  the  pressure,  but  were  obliged, 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure,  to  let  the  circulation  decline. 

"  The  check  upon  tne  private  bankers  is,  that  their  circulation 
cannot  be  issued  to  excess  ;  whereas,  if  you  had  a  bank  which 
should  issue  notes  for  so  much  gold,  then  every  time  there  was  a 
favourable  course  of  exchange,  there  would  be  a  large  issue  of 
notes,  which  notes  would  necessarily  reduce  the  rate  of  interest, 
lead  to  speculation,  and  turn  the  exchanges  again  by  causing 
investments  to  be  made  in  foreign  countries.  Now,  as  issues  are 
at  present  conducted,  bankers  are  under  several  checks  which 
would  not  apply  to  such  a  bank ;  for  instance,  the  check  of  the 
interchange  with  each  other  of  their  different  notes  once  or  twice 
a  week,  and  the  check  of  having  their  notes  payable  oh  demand ; 
whereas  the  notes  of  such  a  bank  as  you  suppose  would  not  be 
diminished  except  when  ^old  was  wanted  to  be  sent  abroad. 
Another  check  is  the  practice  of  giving  interest  upon  deposits,  by 
which  all  the  surplus  circulation  is  called  in  and  lodged  with  the 
banks;  now,  such  a  bank  as  you  have  supposed  would  not  be 
under  the  control  of  those  checks,  and  it  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  circulation  whenever  the  exchange 
became  favourable ;  and  we  know  by  experience,  that  the  most 
sure  way  of  making  the  exchanges  unfavourable  is  a  previous 
excessive  issue ;  that  previous  excessive  issue  would  necessarily 
arise,  on  the  principle  you  have  supposed,  every  time  the  exchange 
was  favourable. 

"I  have  stated  that  a  banker,  as  a  dealer  in  capital,  may  create 
a  demand  for  additional  circulation,  and  also,  if  he  chooses  to  con« 
tract  his  advances,  he  may,  no  doubt,  reduce  the  demand  for  that 
circulation;  if  a  country  banker  has  100,000/.  lent  to  different 
tradespeople  all  around  him,  if  he  calls  that  100,000/.  in,  he  will 
cramp  ana  paralyse  the  trade  of  the  district,  and  the  result  will 
necessarily  oe,  tuat  there  will  be  a  less  deniand  for  circolatioDj 
;and  therefore  he  may,  by  diminishing  or  increasing  the  amount 
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lenfc  to  bis  oustomers,  diminish  or  increase  the  amoant  of  tk 
oircobtion;  but  he  has  no  power  of  increasing  the  circoktiai 
beyond  the  amount  wanted  for  the  trade  of  the  country. 

"  1  think  that  I  have  stated  distinctly,  that  as  a  mere  supplier 
of  currency,  he  has  not  the  power  of  contracting  or  increasing  ikb 
amount  of  currency  wanted  for  the  district ;  as  a  dealer  in  capital, 
he  may  advance  capital  or  withhold  capital,  and  therefore  that 
will  have  an  effect  upon  the  amount  of  currency ;  but  if  the  ques- 
tion refers  to  the  amount  of  his  own  notes,  of  course  he  can  cdl 
in  the  amount  of  his  own  notes  if  he  chooses  to  pay  out  the  notes 
of  another  bank,  or  pay  sovereigns  instead. 

"  The  country  bankers  generally  have  the  same  power  as  I  have 
expressed  with  regard  to  one  country  banker ;  they  have  no  power 
of  extending  their  circulation  beyond  the  legitimate  wants  of  the 
district,  because  the  notes  will  not  circulate  beyond  the  district) 
because  those  notes  are  payable  on  demand,  because  the  bankos 
exchange  with  each  other,  and  thus  present  for  payment  all  supe^ 
fluous  notes,  and  because  they  draw  from  circulation,  by  giving 
interest  for  it,  what  is  not  in  a  state  of  activity ;  they  have,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  contracting  their  own  circulation,  by  substi- 
tuting another ;  but  they  have  not  the  power  of  keeping  A:t)m 
the  district  some  kind  of  circulation  adequate  to  what  the  trade 
of  that  district  may  require." 

The  following  evidence  was  given  by  Mi*.  Weguelin, 
before  the  Bank  Acts  Committee  : — 

"  Do  you  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  country  banker  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  his  issues  by  any  means  whatever,  so  as 
either  to  increase  or  to  diminish  them  at  his  own  pleasure  P — ^He 
may  diminish  them,  but  it  is  hardlv  in  his  power  to  increase  them, 
except  by  the  gradual  influence  of  his  credit  and  position,  and  the 
extension  of  his  business. 

''Do  you  think  that  he  could  diminish  his  circulation,  if  he 
had  a  large  amount  of  deposit  belonging  to  his  customers,  below 
the  amount  required  for  the  convenience  of  his  customers  P — Of 
course  he  must  substitute  some  other  medium ;  if  he  did  not 
issue  his  own  notes,  he  must  issue  bank  notes  or  gold  in  payment 
of  his  liabilities. 

"  He  can  only  diminish  the  circulation  of  his  own  notes  by 
substituting  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  by  substituting 
coin,  as  a  legal  tender  for  his  obligations  P — Yes. 

**  But  he  could  not,  by  any  power  that  he  possesses,  either  con- 
tract or  increase  the  amount  of  his  circulation  as  a  whole  P — No, 
I  apprehend  not. 

"  That  would  be  determined  by  causes  over  which  he  had  no 
power  ? — Certainly. 

"  Therefore,  as  long  as  a.  banker  has  a  bank  of  deposit  as  wdl 
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as  of  issae,  the  amount  of  his  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
must  be  determined  by  the  wants  of  his  customers,  and  not  by 
his  own  will? — Yes;  the  amount  of  his  circulation  of  course 
depends  upon  the  wants  of  the  public,  not  upon  the  wbhes  of  the 
banker." 

"  Then  1  understand  you  to  say,  that  whether  as  regards  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  as  regards  country  issuers,  the  amount  of 
their  circulation  from  time  to  time  is  not  determined  by  the  will 
of  the  one  or  the  other,  but  by  the  wants  of  the  public  from  time 
to  time  P— Certainly."  * 

**  In  your  former  evidence,  you  stated  that  you  had  found  by 
experience  in  the  mana^ment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  that  the 
Bank  had  no  power  of  its  own,  either  to  increase  the  amount  of 
notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  or  to  diminish  them  at  any  par- 
ticular moment  ? — No,  I  tnink  that  is  independent  entirely  of  the 
management  of  the  banking  department  of  the  Bank. 

"Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  a  different  rule  in  that 
respect  should  apply  in  the  case  of  country  banks ;  do  you  think 
they  have  more  power  over  their  issue  than  you  have  over  yours  P 
— No,  I  think  not. 

"  When  you  say  that  bankers  have  no  power  over  their  issues^ 
do  you  mean  that  they  have  no  power  to  increase  the  permanent 
aggregate  amount,  or  do  you  mean  that  they  have  'no  power  to 
increase  the  amount  at  any  particular  time  P — ^I  think  that  as 
bankers  they  have  no  power  to  increase  their  circulation ;  1  think 
it  is  possible  that  at  times  when  there  is  a  great  spirit  of  specu* 
lation  in  the  country,  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  may  increase 
by  reason  of  the  increased  wants  of  the  country  to  support  that 
speculation. 

*^  That  is  when  there  is  an  increased  activity  of  trade,  whether 
it  be  speculative  or  real  P — Just  so ;  such  as  large  works  going  on. 

**  And  high  prices  ? — ^And  high  prices. 

<'  But  the  increased  circulation  would  be  the  consequence,  not 
the  cause  of  such  a  state  of  things  P— Just  so." 

Letters  were  laid  before  the  Bank  Acts  Committee  of 
1857  from  several  private  and  joint-stock  banks  of  issue, 
asking  for  an  extension  of  the  averages,  and  for  permission 
to  issue  notes  against  equal  amounts  of  gold  and  silver,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

"  We  be^  to  call  your  attention  to  clauses  13, 17,  18,  and  19, 
which  provide  that  the  averages  of  our  circulations,  taken  for 
each  succeeding  period  of  four  weeks,  shall  not  exceed  certain 
fixed  limits. 

''We  beg  respectfully^  to  represent,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  shortness  of  the  time  permitted  ua  l:^  these  clauses  for 
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takinff  the  averages,  we  are  unable  to  avail  onrselres  of  otf 
circuuitiouB  to  the  full  extent  granted  us  bj  law,  by  amoiuta 
varying  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  our  circulations^  according  to 
circumstances. 

"At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  there  are  t'Cmporary  demands 
for  increased  local  circulation,  arising  from  fairs  and  other  caosei 
We  cannot  at  these  times  extend  our  circulations,  for  fear  of 
being  unable  to  contract  them,  so  as  to  reduce  the  average  withh 
the  Emit  in  the  short  time  allowed  for  that  purpose,  and  are  there- 
fore compelled  to  substitute  gold  and  Banx  of  England  notes,  to 
the  no  small  annoyance  of  our  customers,  gold  being  an  inocm- 
venient  medium  of  exchange  for  large  amounts,  aud  Bank  of 
England  notes  not  being  freely  taken  in  country  districts.  Whei 
this  temporary  demand  ceases,  a  further  effect  of  this  unnatonl 
restriction  is  felt  by  us:  our  circulations  contract,  and  we  are 
unable  to  restore  them  to  their  natural  limit  until  another  period 
of  activity  commences. 

"  We  beg  respectfully  to  represent,  that  if  the  time  permitted 
us  for  taking  the  averages  of  our  circulations  were  extended  from 
one  month  to  six  months,  and  the  year  divided  into  two  periods 
of  six  months  each,  we  should  then  be  able  to  avail  oiirsenres  of 
our  circulations  to  very  nearly  the  full  extent  permitted  us  by 
law,  and  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business  to  our  customers 
and  the  public  generally.  We  believe  that  bankers  throughoat 
the  country  would  look  upon  this  change  with  great  satisfaction; 
and  as  it  would  not  in  any  way  infringe  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  above  referred  to,  we  beg  respectfully  to 
suggest  that  this  change  should  be  embodied  in  the  Bill  to  be 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  present 
session. 

**  We  would  further  respectfully  represent  that,  by  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  Banking  Acts  of  1845,  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  37  and  38,  which 
are  complements  to  the  English  Act  of  1844*,  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
banks  are  allowed  to  issue,  beyond  their  fixed  limits,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  held  by  them  respectively,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  which  regulates  the  issue  depart- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England. 

"  We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  we  should  be  put  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  in  this  respect, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  meet  with  greater  regularity  and  cer- 
tainty the  legitimate  business  wants  of  our  respective  districts 
than  we  are  able  to  do  at  present,  and  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
and  inconveniences  under  which  we  at  present  labour.  As  this 
would  be  in  entire  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  leirislative 
measures  of  1844  and  1845,  we  trust  tnat  Parliament  will  see  no 
difficulty  in  granting  the  concession." 
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The  enactments  against  the  formation  of  new  hkrika  of 
issue,  and  against  banks  of  not  more  than  six  partners 
continuing  their  issues,  should  their  number  exceed  six, 
are  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  late  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  his  examination  of  Mr.  Weguelin  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Bank  Acts  in  1857  : — 

"  Will  you  refer  to  pa^e  3,  of  the  paper  number  20,  before  the 
Committee ;  there  you  will  find  that  there  were  in  England  208 
private  banks  of  issue,  and  72  joint-stock  banks  of  issue ;  without 
any  inquiry  into  the  solvency  or  condition  of  those  banks,  the 
Act  of  1844  gave  them  an  actual  monopoly  of  the  circulation 
which  they  then  had,  and  without  taking  any  security  whatever 
for  the  convertibility  of  those  notes. 

'*  It  appears  that  there  were  208  private  banks  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  Act  of  1844,  which  continued  as  banks  of  issue, 
and  that  there  are  now  in  existence  157  of  those  banks ;  that 
there  have  ceased  to  issue  by  compounding  with  the  Bank  of 
England  eight,  and  that  there  have  ceased  by  failure  twenty-one ; 
and  that  the  remainder  have  either  ceased  to  carry  on  business, 
or  have  been  joined  to  other  banks,  or  are  now  carrying  on  busi- 
ness as  non-:issuing  banks.  So  that  the  twenty-one  jprivate  banks 
and  the  six  joint-stock  banks  are  those  which  have  failed. 

"  Then  if  you  take  the  circulation  from  the  3d  of  January,  1846, 
when  both  Acts  were  in  full  operation,  you  will  observe  that  the 
circulation  of  the  private  banks  is  4,505,823/.,  and  that  of  the 
joint-stock  banks  3,162,742/.  Now,  if  vou  look  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Ecturn,  you  will  find  that  the  circulation  of  the  private  banks 
has  fallen  from  4,505,823/.  to  3,761,062/.,  and  that  tne  circulation 
of  the  joint-stock  banks  remained  exactly  what  it  was,  3,159,608/. 
So  that  it  appears  that  the  private  banks  have  been  decaying,  and 
going  down  during  the  whole  of  that  time ;  but  their  place  has 
not  been  filled  up  by  joint-stock  banks ;  whereas  previously  to 
the  Act  of  1844,  you  find  that  whatever  the  private  banks  lost, 
the  joint-stock  banks  gained ;  but  since  1844  it  appears,  that 
what  the  private  banks  lose,  the  joint-stocks  do  not  gain. 

"Prior  to  the  Act  of  1844,  you  will  observe  that  the  circulation 
of  the  joint-stock  banks  increased  in  proportion  as  that  of  the 
private  banks  diminished;  but  after  1846,  when  the  Act  limited 
to  each  bank  a  specific  amount  of  circulation,  the  circulation  of 
the  joint-stock  banks  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
crease of  private  banks. 

"Would  not  that  state  of  the  law,  with  respect  to  country 
banks,  have  a  prejudicial  effect  in  tw(/ways  upon  the  public.  In 
the  first  place,  if  there  was  an  old  badly-conaucted  bank  in  any 
place,  a  good  bank  could  not  come  into  existence  there,  because^ 
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not  having  the  right  of  issue,  it  could  not  compete  with  the  bid 
or  inferior  bank,  which  had  the  right  of  i^ue.  Or  if  there  veR 
two  banks  in  the  phice,  the  one  a  decaying  private  bank,  and  the 
other  a  young  energetic  joint- stock  bank  with  abundance  of 
capitd,  the  circuktion  of  the  declining  private  bank  could  not  it 
supplied  bjthe  natural  increase  of  circulation  which  the  incieasiif 
busmess  of  the  joint-stock  bank  would  have  given  to  it." 


SECTION  III. 

AFPLIOATIONS    OF    BEASONING  WITH    REGARD    TO   THE  GIB- 
CULATION  OF  BANE  NOTES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  this  section  we  shall  notice, — First,  the  constitution 
of  the  banks  in  Scotland  by  whom  the  notes  are  issuei 
Secondly,  the  banking  operations  by  which  the  notes  are 
put  into  circulation.  Thirdly,  the  laws  which  r^ulate  the 
fluctuations  in  the  amounts.  Fourthly,  the  effects  of  the 
Act  passed  in  1845  for  regulating  the  currency  in  Soot- 
land. 

I. — The  Constitution  of  the  Banks  in  Scotland  that 

issue  Notes. 

1.  With  the  exception  of  one  private  hank  in  Ediriburgh^ 
all  the  hanks  in  Scotland  are  hanks  of  issue, — In  tiie 
year  1826,  the  number  of  issuing  banks  in  Scotland  was 
thirty-two.  Now,  they  are  only  seventeen,  although  twelve 
new  banks  of  issue  have  since  been  formed. 

Number  of  issuing  banks  in  1826 32 

Issuing  banks  since  formed 12 

44 

Failed,  ifound  up,  or  merged  in  other  banks 27* 

Present  number  of  banks  17 

2.  These  Banks  are  all  Joint-Stock  Banks, — By  a  joint- 
stock  bank  we  mean  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
paid-up  capital;  that  this  capital  is  contributed  by  a 
number  of  partners  or  shareholders  in  proportion  to  the 
shares  they  hold ;  that  in  case  any  partner  retires  or  dies, 
his  capital  is  not  withdrawn,  but  merely  transferred  to 

*  See  a  list  of  these  banks  in  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking, "  by  J.  W. 
GUbart,  6th  edition,  p.  54 1 . 
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another  party ;  and  that  all  these  partners  or  shareholders 
are  answerable,  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  property,  for 
all  the  debts  of  the  bank. 

3.  These  Banks  have  numerouB  PartnerB, — By  the  returns 
of  1826,  it  appears  that  many  of  the  banks  had  only  few 
partflers,  although  styled  joint-stock  banks.  But  a  joint- 
stock  bank  with  few  partners  has  but  little  better  chance 
than  a  private  bank  of  obtaining  immortality.  Most  of 
these  banks  have  ceased  to  exist.  Of  the  present  banks 
there  is  only  one  which  has  fewer  than  a  hundred  partners. 

4.  These  Banks  have  large  paid-up  Capitals, — Of  all 
the  joint-stock  banks  in  England,  there  is  only  one  (the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank)  whose  paid-up  capital 
amounts  to  1,000,000Z.  sterling.  But  among  the  seven- 
teen banks  of  Scotland,  there  are  six  which  have  a  paid-up 
capital  of  1,000,000^. ;  one  of  1,500,000Z. ;  and  one  of 
2,000,000^. :  the  total  amount  of  paid-up  capital  is 
11,701,997^.,  making  an  average  of  688,352^. 

Our  legislators  are  desirous  that  banks  in  England 
should  have  large  capitals,  and  hence  they  have  enacted 
that  no  new  joint-stock  bank  shall  be  established  with  a 
less  capital  than  50,000^.  But  a  bank  with  a  large 
capital  must  have  large  transactions,  and  a  large  field  for 
its  operations.  And  if  it  be  a  sound  principle  that  banks 
should  have  large  paid-up  capitals,  then  restrictions  upon 
the  number  of  partners,  restrictions  upon  the  circulation, 
restrictions  upon  branches,  and  restrictions  upon  the 
union  of  banks,  are  enactments  pre-eminent  in  absurdity. 

We  think  that  the  paid-up  capital  of  a  bank  should 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  liabilities.  A 
bank  having  large  transactions  and  a  small  capital  may 
incur  losses  exceeding  the  amount  of  its  capital  The 
total  amount  of  paid-up  capital  in  all  the  banks  of  Scot- 
land, we  have  stated  to  be  11,701,997^.  :  the  amount  of 
notes  they  are  authorized  to  issue  is  3,087,209^.  The 
amount  of  their  deposits  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Blair,  in  the 
year  1841,*  at  27,000,000^.  So  their  paid-up  capital  is 
above  one-third  the  amount  of  their  liabilities. 

5.  These  Banks   are  few  in  number. — And  this,  too^ 

*  See  evidence  before  the  Conunittee  on  Banks  at  Issue.  They  are  now  stated 
to  be  £50,000,000  (1857).  ... 
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in  a  oountry  where/  until  1845,  there  was  unlimitBi 
freedom  of  banking.  How  startling  this  &ct  xnuiit  be 
to  those  who  have  told  us,  that  if  there  were  no  n* 
strictions  upon  the  formation  of  joint-stock  banks,  thej 
would  be  as  numerous  as  gin-palaces.  But  histcHj 
tells  us  that  where  banking  is  free,  the  banks*  are 
few;  and  when  banks  are  numerous,  it  is  the  effsct  of 
legislative  enactments.  In  England  the  banks  are  nume- 
rous, because  in  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  1708,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  other  bank 
having  more  than  six  partners  should  have  the  privilege 
of  issuing  notes.  And  as  banks  having  more  than  si 
partners  could  not  be  formed,  a  great  number  of  banks, 
each  not  having  more  than  six  partners,  rose  into  exist- 
ence, as  they  were  required  by  the  increasing  trade  and 
wealth  of  the  country.  In  the  United  States  of  Ameri» 
there  are  numerous  banks ;  for  no  bank  can  be  established 
without  a  charter;  and  as  the  state  legislatures  have 
thought  proper  to  grant  a  large  number  of  charters,  of 
course  there  are  numerous  banks. 

6.  These  Banks  have  many  Branches. — It  is  undeniably 
true  that  it  is  better  for  a  country  to  have  few  banks,  with 
many  branches,  than  a  great  number  of  small  independent 
banks.  One  advantage  is,  that  there  is  greater  security  to  the 
currency.  Where  there  are  numerous  small  banks,  there  will 
be  occasional,  and  probably  numerous  failures;  and  if  their 
capitals  are  small,  they  will  sometimes  lose  more  than 
their  capital,  and  then  the  holders  of  their  notes  may 
suflFer  loss.  But  the  various  branches  of  a  bank  are 
interlaced  together;  and  if  one  branch  sustains  loss,  the 
profits  of  the  other  branches  are  a  compensation,  and 
possibly  in  a  few  years  the  less  fortunate  branch  may 
recover  its  losses.  The  whole  capital  of  the  bank  is  a 
security  to  the  pubHc  for  the  notes  issued  at  any  of  the 
branches.  Hence  local  losses  do  not  affect  the  publia 
The  shareholders,  perchance,  get  a  less  dividend,  but  the 
bank  goes  on  as  before. 

The  banks  of  Scotland  have  large  paid-up  capitals  and 
numerous  branches.  These  should  always  go  together. 
A  bank  that  has  numerous  branches  should  have  a  large 
paid-up  capital    A  bank  that  has  a  laige  paid-up  capital 
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should  be  established  in  a  large  town  or  city,  and  extend 
its  branches  into  districts  too  poor  to  form  strong  banking 
institutions  for  themselves.  This  would  give  the  less 
wealthy  towns  and  districts  the  conveniences  and  security 
of  the  large  capital  of  the  parent  bank,  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  small  and  feeble  banks  in  those  localities. 

We  may  observe  that  the  head-quarters  of  all  the  banks 
of  Scotland  are  in  large  towns  or  metropoUtan  cities.  Of 
the  seventeen  banks,  six  are  in  Edinburgh,  four  in  Glasgow, 
two  in  Perth,  two  in  Dundee,  two  in  Aberdeen,  and  one  in 
Inverness.  We  may  observe  that  Scotland  has  not  been 
successful  in  preserving  small  local  banks.  Those  who 
since  1826  have  &iled,  have  wound  up,  or  have  found  it 
convenient  to  merge  in  larger  establishments,  are  by  no 
means  few.  Private  banking,  too,  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  Of  the  four  private  banks  that  existed  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  year  1826,  only  one  remains,  and  that  is 
now  the  only  one  in  Scotland. 

IT. — The  Banking  Operations  by  which  these  Notes 
are  placed  in  Circulation. 

1.    Current  Accounts,  —  Thgse    are    sometimes    called 

Running  Accounts,"  and   by  the    Bank  of   England, 

Drawing  Accounts." 

The  party  having  the  account  pays  in  to  his  credit  bills, 
gold,  or  notes,  and  draws  out  the  sums  for  which  he  has 
occasion.  And  as  all  the  bankers'  payments  are  made  in 
his  own  notes,  the  effects  are,  that  all  the  previously 
existing  currency  is  displaced,  and  the  banker's  notes  are 
substituted  in  its  stead. 

This  effect  is  produced  and  maintained  more  rapidly 
and  effectively  by  the  allowance  of  interest  on  the  daily 
balance.  When  we  say  the  banks  of  Scotland  allow 
interest  on  current  accounts,  we  do  not  mean  that  they 
allow  interest,  as  is  the  case  with  some  banks  in  London, 
merely  on  the  lowest  sum  that  may  be  to  the  credit  of  the 
account  on  any  one  day  during  the  month,  or  during  six 
months ;  they  allow  interest  from  day  to  day  on  the  full 
amount  of  the  daily  balance.  Hence  it  is  the  practice  for 
all  parties  having  such  accounts  to  pay  into  the  banks, 
every  afternoon,  sdl  the  cash  they  have  in  their  possesjsion, 
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and  to  draw  out  on  the  following  morning  the  notes  for 
which  they  may  have  occasion.  By  this  means  ibsy  get 
a  day's  interest  on  the  sums  they  have  placed  to  tlMir 
credit. 

This  practice  is  fistcilitated  by  the  exemption  fix>m  anj 
charge  for  commission.  .  The  country  banks  in  "Rngjand 
charge  a  commission  upon  the  amount  of  the  debit  side  of 
a  current  account  Hence  it  is  the  advantage  of  a  par^  |i 
who  receives  bank-notes  to  pay  them  away  to  other 
parties,  without  passing  them  through  his  banking  account 
In  Scotland  no  such  charge  is  made,  and  therefore  the 
notes  received  are  not  again  paid  away.  Indeed,  a  partj 
would  not  be  thought  to  use  his  own  banker  well,  who 
should  pay  away  the  notes  of  another  bank.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  in  such  notes  to  his  credit,  and  to  make  all 
his  payments  in  the  notes  of  the  bank  with  which  he  keeps 
his  account. 

2.  Deposit  Receipts, — These  deposits  are  usually  small 
sums  placed  in  the  bank  by  parties  who  have  generally 
accumulated  them  by  their  industry,  and  which  are  placed 
in  the  bank  for  safety  and  for  interest.  Their  effect  upon 
the  currency  is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  current 
accounts.  But  the  transactions  are  for  smaller  amounts^ 
and  the  operations  are  far  less  frequent.  Among  the 
advantages  of  a  soimd  system  of  banking,  we  ought  not  to 
overlook  its  influence  on  the  humbler  classes  of  society. 
Scotland  has  always  bestowed  on  such  classes  the  good 
effects  of  the  savings*  banks.  The  poor  had  always  a 
place  of  safety  in  which  they  could  deposit  the  fruits  of 
their  labour.  And  thus  habits  of  industry,  of  prudence, 
and  of  forethought,  were  produced  and  maintained. 

3.  Cash  Credits, — ^A  Banker  is  a  dealer  in  money;  he 
borrows  of  one  party,  and  lends  to  another;  he  thus  draws 
into  active  operation  those  small  sums  which  were  pre- 
viously improductive  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals, 
and  furnishes  accommodation  to  those  who  have  need  of 
additional  capital  to  carry  on  their  operations.  These 
advances  are  usually  made  in  commercial  towns  by  the 
discounting  of  bills  ;  but  in  agricultural  districts  no  bilLi 
exist.  Hence  the  bankers,  in  the  country  parts  of  Eng- 
land, made  advances  to  farmers  and  landlords  upon  the 
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security  of  deeds.  The  banks  of  Scotland  adopted  a 
different  mode,  and  invented  cash  credits.  At  the  same 
time,  they  granted  these  credits  only  to  such  parties  as 
had  the  means  of  circulating  bank-notes;  and  as  small 
credits  could  circulate  more  notes  in  proportion  to  their 
amount  than  large  ones,  the  credits  were  usually  confined 
to  from  2001.  to  500^. 

A  cash  credit  is,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  as  an  over- 
drawn current  account,  except  that  in  a  current  account 
the  party  overdraws  on  his  own  individual  security,  and 
in  the  cash  credits  he  finds  two  securities,  who  are  respon^ 
sible  for  him.  Another  difference  is,  that  he  cannot 
overdraw  his  current  account  without  permission  each 
time  from  his  banker,  whe^reas  the  overdrawing  of  a  cash 
credit  account  is  a  regular  matter  of  business — it  is,  in 
feet,  the  very  thing  for  which  the  cash  credit  has  been 
granted.  As  in  a  current  account,  the  party  having  a 
cash  credit  may  pay  in  or  draw  ♦out  money,  within  the 
limits  of  the  credit,  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and  is  charged 
interest  from  day  to  day  on  the  sum  overdrawn.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  effect  on  the  currency  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  In  the  current  account,  the  party  pays  in  money 
every  afternoon,  in  order  to  get  as  much  interest  as  he 
can  ftom  the  bank;  and  in  the  cash  credit,  he  does  the 
same,  in  order  to  pay  as  little  interest  as  he  can  to  the 
bank.  The  result  is,  that  all  superfluous  notes  are  daily 
withdrawn  from  circulation. 

4.  ITie  System  of  Exchanges. — All  the  banks  in  Scotland 
exchange  their  notes  twice  a  week  in  Edinburgh,  and  pay 
the  balances  by  exchequer  bills.  The  Scotch  bankers  are 
loud  in  their  praises  of  the  system  of  exchanges.  And 
justly  so.  But  they  are  in  error  in  supposing  that  nothing 
like  it  exists  in  England.  Our  country  banks  make  their 
exchanges  with  each  other  at  stated  times,  and  pay  the 
difference  by  a  draft  on  London.  These  operations  have 
the  same  effect  as  the  exchanges  in  Scotland,  of  withdraw- 
ing from  circulation  all  the  superfluous  notes — ^that  is  to 
say,  all  the  notes  that  come  into  the  hands  of  the  banker^. 
But  the  system  in  Scotland  is  more  extended  and  more 
uniform.  Most  of  the  banks  have  their  head-office  in 
-Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  With  numerous  branches  all  <rver 
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Scotland^  and  hence  they  are  better  able  to  make  antmge* 
ments  for  a  uniform  system  of  conducting  their  bucdnea^ 
both  with  reference  to  the  public,  and  with  reference  to 
one  another. 

It  is  easy  to  perceiTC  how  these  different  arrangements 
dovetail  into  one  another.  The  operations  on  the  current 
and  cash  credit  accounts  bring  out  into  circulation  all  the 
notes  which  the  wants  of  the  community  require  ;  while 
the  allowing  of  interest,  and  the  general  prevalence  of 
saving  habits,  bring  back  to  the  banks  all  the  notes 
which  are  not  in  active  operation ;  and  by  the  system  of 
exchanges,  all  the  various  notes  that  may  be  lodged  in 
any  one  iMuik  are  immediately  presented  for  payment  to 
the  respective  banks  by  whom  they  were  issued*  For  this 
beautiful  system  Scotland  is  indebted  to  the  sagacity  of 
her  bankers. 

III. — The  Laws  of  the  Circulation  of  Bank  Notes  in 

Scotland. 

Ammal  Variation, — One  law  of  the  circulation  is,  that 
the  amount  varies  from  year  to  year;  it  is  not  every  year 
of  the  same  average  amount. 

In  the  year  1843  the  average  circulation  was  2,74 1,84 U.; 
in  1854  it  was  3,789,214Z.  The  fact  is  indisputable. 
The  causes  of  this  fisict  will  admit  of  difference  of  opinion. 
•Hie  amount  of  money  required  in  any  country  will  depend 
upon  the  number  and  amount  of  pecuniary  transactions ; 
and  these  must  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  commodities 
sold,  and  the  payments  that  are  made.  Hence  generally 
we  may  state,  that  the  amount  of  the  circulation  will  be 
regulated  by  the  state  of  commerce  and  agriculture. 

Looking  over  the  return  from  1834  to  1855,  we  may 
trace  a  marked  correspondence  between  the  circulation 
and  seasons  of  commercial  excitement  and  depression  in 
Great  Britain.  At  the  end  of  1836  occurred  a  commer- 
cial panic;  the  previous  excitement  had  increased  the 
circulation  to  an  average  of  3,217,887/.,  but  after  the  panic 
the  average,  in  1837,  was  only  3,074,616/.  At  the  end  of 
1839  occurred  another  panic.  The  previous  excitement 
had  carried  the  average  of  the  circulation  of  1839  to 
3,246,980/. ;  but  it  declined  during  the  first  months  of 
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1840,  though  it  recovered  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
1842  and  1843  the  circulation  was  low.  The  country 
circulation  of  England  was  also  low.  When,  in  1844,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  wished  to  fix  upon  the  average  circulation  of 
the  previous  two  years,  as  the  maximum  of  the  future 
circulation,  both  the  private  and  joint-stock  banks  of 
England  resisted  this  on  the  grounds  that  those  two  years 
were  years  of  depression,  and  a  greater  amount  of  notes 
would  be  required  when  trade  should  revive.  In  1844 
trade  did  revive  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  railway  specu- 
lations came  on  in  the  years  1845  and  1846.  The  effect 
is  seen  in  the  increase  of  the  average  circulation  of  Scot- 
land, in  1845,  to  3,307,132^.  ;  in  1846  to  3,439,564Z. ; 
and  in  1847  to  3,516,450Z.  But  in  October,  1847,  came 
another  panic — trade  was  paralysed;  and  in  1848  and 
1849  the  circulation  feU  to  3,162,692?.  and  3,134,073?. 
But  in  1850  trade  was  again  stimulated  by  the  importa- 
tions of  gold  fi'om  Australia,  and  the  circulation  rose. 
The  average  amounts  in  the  years  1850  to  1854  were  as 
follows : — 


1850 8,225,214 

1851 8,242,922 

1852 3,403,949 


1853 3,789,214 

1854 4,055,216 


We  consider  it  then  a  law  of  the  currency,  in  Scotland, 
that  the  amount  will  vary  annually,  according  to  the 
excitements  and  the  depressions  in  trade. 

Variations  during  the  same  Tear. — A  second  law  of  the 
currency  in  Scotland  is,  that  the  amount  during  each  yea:^ 
is  not  uniform  throughout  the  year,  but  varies  from  month 
to  month.*  This  is  obvious  to  inspection.  But  if  we 
farther  compare  the  different  years  with  one  another,  we 
shall  discover  a  ferther  law.  The  lowest  amount  of  the 
circulation  is  in  March,  and  the  highest  in  November. 
The  advance,  however,  between  these  two  points  is  not 
uniform;  for  the  highest  of  the  intervening  months  is 
May  or  June,  after  which  there  is  a  slight  reaction,  but  it 
increases  again  until  November,  and  &lls  off  in  December. 

*  Since  1845  the  returns  have  been  made,  hot  every  month,  hut  every /ottr 
weekt.  Hence  we  should  notice  the  dates  of  the  returns :  fo^  example— a  return 
for  the  four  weeks  endii^  Pecember  lst»  1849,  is  properly  the  ^return  for 
jfoTember,   . 
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These  are  statistical  facts,  and  the  uniform    ocourreooe 

during  successive  years  shows  the  existence   of  a  Isw. 

The  causes  of  these  &cts  cannot  so  easily  be  deduced  ftam 

the  tables,  but  must  be  gathered  from  testimony.     From 

the  eyidence  of  the  Scotch  bankers,  before  the  Parliameo- 

tary  Committee  of  1826,  we  learn  that  the  cause  of  the 

great  increase  of  notes  in  May  and  November  is,  that 

these  are  the  seasons  for  making  payments.     The  interest 

due  on  mortgages  is  then  settled;  annuities  are  then  paid; 

the  country  people  usually  take  their  interest  on  their 

deposit  receipts;  and  the  servants  receive  their  wages. 

There  are  frequently  large  sums  transferred  by  way  of 

mortgage.     It  is  the  custom  of  Scotland  to    settle  all 

transactions,  large  as  well  as  small,  by  bank  notes — not  hj 

cheques  on  bankers  as  in  London.     It  will  be  observed 

that  these  monthly  variations  occur  imiformly  every  year  j 

while  the  amounts  of  the  circulation  in  the  corresponding 

month  of  different  years,  undergo  comparatively  but  little 

change.    The  Law  of  1845  has  made  no  change  in  this 

respect. 

Variatioois  in  amount  of  Notes  for  large  and  smaU 
Sums, — A  third  law  of  the  circulation  in  Scotland  is,  that 
the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  imder  61,  is  greater 
than  the  amount  of  notes  of  51.  and  upwards. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  first  issued  notes  of  \l,  in  the 
year  1704 ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  they  have 
never  been  prohibited.  In  the  year  1 765  a  practice  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland  of  issuing  notes  of  a  less  sum  than  U, 
and  which  were  made  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand, 
or  payable  at  the  option  of  the  issuer  [at  the  end  of  six 
months,  with  legal  interest  frx)m  the  demand  to  that  time. 
£y  an  Act  passed  in  that  year,  all  notes  imder  12.,  and  all 
notes  having  this  optional  clause,  were  prohibited. 

In  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  for  1765,  there  is  a 
description  of  one  of  these  notes ;  it  is  for  one  shilling 
Scots,  which  is  equal  to  one  penny  English.  It  is  drawn 
after  the  following  form : — 

Sh.  1  Scots.     No.  Edinburgh. 

The  Mason  Borrormnen  Company  oblige  themselves  to 
pay  to  Solomon  Hod,  or  bearer.  One  Shilling  Scots  on 
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demand,  or  at  the  option  of  the  Directors,  one  shilling 
Scots,  with  the  legal  interest  at  the  end  of  six  mojiths  after 
the  day  of  demand ;  and  for  ascertaining  the  demand,  and 
the  option  of  the  Directors,  the  accountant  with  one  of  the 
tellers  of  the  company  are  hereby  ordered  to  sign,  the  day 
of  presenting  this  Note,  on  the  back  of  the  same, 

By  Order  of  the  Court  W.  J.,  Accountani, 

of  Directors,  G.  0.,  Teller, 

After  the  panic  of  1825  it  was  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  abolish  all  notes  under  61,  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  England ;  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament were  appointed  to  report  upon  the  subject.  The 
evidence  laid  before  these  Committees,  and  probably  also 
the  letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  published  under  the  name 
of  ''  Malachi  Malagrowther,"  had  the  effect  of  causing  the 
measure  to  be  postponed. 

The  greater  amount  of  small  notes  arises  from  the 
greater  number  of  small  transactions.  This  is  no  proof  of 
the  poverty  of  Scotland,  but  on  the  contrary  of  the  general 
diflfusion  of  wealth.  If  we  look  to  the  present  state  of 
the  circulation  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  we  shall  find 
that  the  small  notes  form  the  larger  proportion,  and  the 
amount  furnishes  no  confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  that 
small  notes  diminish  in  wealthy  countries.  Scotland  is  a 
wealthier  country  than  Ireland,  yet  has  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  small  notes.  And  the  north  of  Ireland  is  wealthier 
than  the  south,  yet  the  banks  of  Belfast  have  a  larger 
proportion  of  small  notes  than  the  banks  of  the  south. 
When  large  masses  of  the  population  are  in  extreme 
poverty,  a  one  poimd  note  is  a  luxury  they  never  reach. 
But  where  a  large  small-note  circidation  exists  in  a 
country,  and  is  maintained  from  year  to  year,  it  shows 
that  the  main  body  of  the  people  are  in  that  comfortable 
condition  which  requires  the  use  of  bank  notes. 

A  fourth  law  of  the  circulation  in  Scotland  is,  that  in 
the  comparatively  poor  and  thinly  peopled  districts  the 
proportion  of  small  notes  circulated  is  greater  than  in  dis* 
tricts  more  wealthy,  and  more  densely  peopled. 

Our  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  so  ample  as  it  would 
be  if  every  district  in  Scotland  had  a  local  banL    Tho 
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banks  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  have  branches  opesaA 
in  various  districts ;  and  as  we  have  no  returns  of  the  asr- 
culation  of  each  branch,  we  cannot  tell  the  proportion  of 
large  and  small  notes  that  circulate  in  any  one  distriet 
Out  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  there  are  local  banks  at 
Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness.  And  we  find 
that  tJiese  local  banks  circulate  a  larger  amount  of  small 
notes,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  circulation^  than  is 
circulated  by  the  other  banks.  We  also  find  that  the 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  which  has  a  great  number  of 
branches  established  in  thinly  peopled  districts,  circuktes 
a  large  proportion  of  small  notes.  Generally  speakisg^ 
the  banks  that  have  the  greatest  number  of  branches  cir- 
culate the  largest  proportion  of  small  notes.  And  this 
establishes  our  law ;  for  where  the  branches  are  numerous^ 
some,  if  not  many  of  them,  must  be  established  in  the 
.rural  districts. 

Fifthly,  we  may  observe,  as  a  law  of  the  circulatidn  in 
Scotland,  that  the  small  notes  in  circulation  do  not  fluc- 
tuate in  exact  conformity  with  the  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  large  notes. 

In  Ireland,  when  the  total  circulation  is  at  the  highest) 
the  circidation  of  the  small  notes  is  at  the  highest,  and 
higher  in  proportion  than  when  the  total  circulation  is 
lower.  It  is  not  so  in  Scotland.  The  highest  circulation 
in  the  year  1854  was  during  the  four  weeks  ending  June 
10th  and  November  25th.  In  these  periods  the  small 
notes  were  also  high,  but  not  so  high  in  proportion 
to  the  large  notes  as  in  the  months  ending  April  15th 
and  September  30th.  The  difference  between  the  two 
countries  arises  from  this : — In  Ireland,  the  increase  in  the 
circulation  from  September  to  January  arises  fi*om  the 
harvest ;  and  as  the  produce  is  purchased  from  the  farmers 
in  small  quantities,  the  greatest  increase  is  in  the  small 
notes.  But  in  Scotland,  the  increase  of  the  circulation  in 
May  and  November  arises  &om  large  payments,  such  as 
we  have  mentioned ;  and  therefore  the  greatest  increase  is 
in  large  notes.  It  is  not  the  custom  to  make  these  pay- 
ments by  cheques,  as  in  London,  but  in  100^.  bank  notes. 

These'  are  some  of  the  laws  of  the  currency  in  Scotland. 
More  minute  returns,  or  a  more  minute  acquaintance 
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with  the  operations  of  the  banks,  might  possibly  discover 
other  laws.  But  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
circulation  of  notes  in  Gotland  is  not  regulated,  as  some 
have  supposed,  by  the  mere  caprice  of  the  bankers,  but  by 
fixed  causes  connected  with  the  economical  condition  of 
the  country. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  laws  of  the  currency 
are  peculiar  to  Scotland.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  they 
exist  more  or  less  in  all  countries.  But  in  Scotland  they 
are  capable  of  statistical  demonstration.  They  can  be 
more  distinctly  traced,  inasmuch  as  Scotland  has  no  gold 
currency ;  no  banks  with  exclusive  privileges ;  nor  banks 
of  issue  whose  partners  are  limited  to  six.  There  is  no 
law  to  restrict  the  junction  of  two  or  more  banks  of  issue. 
There  is  no  circle  drawn  around  Edinburgh,  within  which 
large  banks  of  issue  are  not  allowed  to  enter ;  but  every 
bank  may  issue  notes  in  any  part  of  the  land.  Her 
bankers  are  not  dealers  in  gold  or  silver  bullion  :  nor  have 
their  notes  ever  been  issued  with  any  view  to  affect  the 
foreign  exchanges,  or  to  promote  the  financial  operations 
of  the  Government. 

IV. — ^The  Operations  affecting  the  Currency  by  the 

Laws  of  1845. 

The  Act  which  now  regulates  the  issue  of  bank  notes  in 
Scotland  is  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  38,  passed  in  the  year  1845. 

By  this  Act  the  power  of  issuing  notes  is  confined  to 
those  banks  that  issued  notes  in  the  year  preceding  the 
first  day  of  May,  1845.  And  the  amoimt  to  which  each 
bank  may  issue  is  not  to  exceed  the  average  amount  of 
notes  it  had  in  circulation  during  the  year  ending  the  Ist 
of  May,  1845,  and  the  amount  of  gold  or  silver  coin  it 
may  at  the  time  have  in  possession  at  the  head  office  or 
principal  place  of  issue,  in  the  proportion  that  the  silver 
shall  not  be  more  than  one-fourth  the  amount  of  the  gold. 

This  Act  was  to  come  into  operation  on  the  6th  day  of 
December,  1845.  After  which  day,  each  banker  is  to 
make  weekly  returns  to  the  Stamp-Office  of  his  notes .  in 
circulation,  and  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  on  hand;  and 
the  averages  of  four  weeks  are  to  be  published  in  '<  The 
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London  Gaasette^'^wifh  a  certificate  from  the  commiaBioDa 
as  to  whether  the  bank  has  held  the  amount  of  ooifi 
required  by  this  Act. 

All  banks,  except  the  bank  of  Scotland,  the  Bojal  Bank 
of  Scotland,  and  the  British  linen  Company,  are  required 
to  send  to  the  Stamp  Office,  between  the  1st  and  15tfa 
days  of  January  inclusive,  the  names  of  all  their  partnen^ 
which  shall  be  published,  by  the  1st  day  of  Maroh  following 
in  some  newspaper  circulating  within  each  town  or  oomitj 
respectively,  in  which  the  hestd  office  or  principal  place  k 
issue  of  such  bank  is  jsituated.  Bank  of  England  notes 
are  not  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  Scotland. 

The  issue  of  Imnk  notes  in  England  is  regulated  by  tlie 
Act  of  1844.  But  the  provisions  of  the  two  Acts  differ  in 
several  respects. 

The  Act  which  limited  the  circulation  of  Scotland  pro- 
vided against  its  amoimt  becoming  reduced  by  aUowing 
two  or  more  banks  to  unite,  and  to  issue  notes  to  the 
amount  of  their  united  circulations.  Hence,  if  a  bank  of 
issue  has  occasion  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  it  may  previously 
make  an  arrangement  with  some  other  bank  of  issue,  and 
by  making  an  agreemeot  for  some  kind  of  union,  it  can 
transfer  the  amount  of  its  circulation.*  In  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  any  bank  of  issue  not  exceeding  six 
should  increase  the  number  of  its  partners  beyond  six,  it 
loses  its  circulation.  If  any  two  banks  of  issue,  each  not 
exceeding  six  partners,  should  unite  so  as  to  increase  the 
number  of  partners  beyond  six,  both  banks  would  lose 
their  circulation.  If  any  private  bank  should  transfer  its 
business  to  a  joint-stock  bank,  the  circulation  would  be 
lost.  If  any  joint-stock  bank  should  merge  its  business 
in  another  joint-stock  bank,  its  circulation  would  be  lost 
If  any  two  joint-stock  banks  of  issue  should  unite  and 
form  a  new  bank,  the  circulation  of  both  banks  would  be 
lost. 

But  the  Act  of  1845  not  only  provided  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  circulation  of  Scotland,  it  also  permitted  its 
extension.  Any  bank  was  allowed  to  increase  its  issue 
beyond  the  certified  amoimt,  provided  it  held  in  its  cofiTers 

*  If  a  bank  stops  payment,  and  winds  np  its  afikirs,  it  cannot  then  transfer  its 
circulation. 
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a  sum  of  gold  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  excess.  The 
Act  of  1844  prohibited  every  English  bank  from  issuing 
beyond  the  certified  amount;  and  should  it  do  so,  for 
even  a  single  month,  it  incurred  a  penalty  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  excess. 

The  Act  of  1845  has  produced  several  practical  effects 
in  the  management  of  the  banks  of  Scotland.  Had  not 
the  Act  of  1845  been  passed,  it  is  probable  that  new  banks 
of  issue  would  have  been  formed  in  Scotland  during  the 
speculations  of  the  year  1846 ;  and  there  might  have  been 
great  competition  between  the  old  and  the  new  banks. 
There  is  now  among  the  banks  a  less  spirit  of  competition 
than  formerly.  There  are  fewer  attempts  to  attract  cus- 
tomers by  the  offer  of  increased  accommodation.  There 
is  a  less  disposition  to  grant  cash  credits,  and  a  less 
anxiety  to  obtain  those  accounts  that  put  into  circulation 
a  large  amount  of  notes.  Some  advances,  too,  have  been 
made  upon  banking  charges.  The  banks  have  attempted 
to  reimburse  themselves  for  the  increased  expense  of 
keeping  gold,  by  charging  a  commission  upon  the  amount 
of  the  cash  credits  and  upon  payments  made  in  London. 
Thus  confirming  the  doctrine — a  doctrine  that  statesmen 
are  slow  to  learn — ^that  restrictions  upon  banks  are  taxes 
on  the  public. 

It  may  be  asked.  What  is  the  reason  that,  since  the 
year  1844,  the  circulation  of  Scotland  has  almost  uni- 
formly advanced,  while  that  of  the  private  and  joint-stock 
banks  of  England  has  uniformly  declined  ? 

We  have  stated  at  p.  496  what  we  considered  to  be  the 
causes  of  the  decline  in  the  English  circulation.  But 
these  causes  do  not  apply  to  Scotland.  The  banks  of 
Scotland  were  permitted  to  issue  beyond  the  certified 
circulation  upon  a  deposit  of  gold.  The  introduction  of 
the  penny  postage  did  not  reduce  their  notes,  as  this  was 
rendered  unnecessary  by  their  system  of  exchange.  The 
banks  had  no  inducement  offered  to  them  to  withdraw 
their  notes ;  and  they  had  to  maintain  no  contest  with 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  banks  of  Soot* 
land  too  had  large  capitals,  and  were  free  from  the  con- 
tingencies attached  to  those  English  banks  which  had  been 
called  into  existence  by  the  iniquitous  Act  of  1708.    To 
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thii^  it  may  be  added,  that  the  deposit  system  of  bankiiif 
with  payments  by  cheques  has  not  extended  in  Scodand 
as  in  £ngland,  since  the  Acts  of  1844  and  1845. 

In  operating  on  his  current  account,  it  is  not  the  genenl 
practice  in  Scotland  for  a  customer  to  draw  cheques  oi 
the  bank  for  his  individual  payments,  nor  to  accept  bib 
payable  at  the  bank.  If  he  has  to  make  twenty  paymeoii 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  will  go  to  the  bank  in  the 
morning,  and  draw  out  in  one  sum  a  sufficient  amount  of 
notes  to  make  all  these  payments.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  customer  should  receive  money  from  twenty  differait 
people  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  will  not  receive  chequo^ 
as  iJiere  are  none  in  circulation,  but  bank  notes,  which,  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  he  will  pay  in  one  sum  into  the  bank. 
In  England,  all  these  receipts  and  payments  would  be 
made  in  cheques,  each  having  probably  odd  shillings  and 
pence.  From  this  cause  the  trouble  and  expense  to  a  bank 
.  of  conducting  a  current  account  is  much  greater  in  Eng- 
land than  in  Scotland. 

A  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  foim  a  bank  to 
be  called  the  Dunedin  Bank  of  Scotland.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages it  held  out  to  the  public  was  the  adoption  of  the 
English  system  of  drawing  cheques  for  individual  pay- 
ments. The  advantages  of  this  system  are  pointed  out 
in  the  prospectus,  and  it  was  proposed  to  charge  the  custo- 
mers of  the  bank  a  halfpenny,  or,  if  necessary,  a  penny  on 
each  cheque.  Here  we  find  that  the  Scotch  bankers  calcu- 
lated that  the  adoption  of  the  English  system  of  drawing 
cheques  might  occasion  a  cost  to  the  bank  of  one  penny  a 
cheque.  And  yet,  in  the  year  1855,  it  was  proposed  in 
Parliament  to  lay  upon  these  cheques  a  charge  of  another 
penny  in  the  form  of  a  stamp  duty.  Thanks  to  the 
exertions  of  the  London  committee  of  deputies  from  the 
joint-stock  banks,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  ChanceUor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  the  plan  was  abandoned.* 

In  addition  to  these  negative  causes  connected  with  the 
circulating  notes  in  Scotland,  there  have  been  others  of 
more  active  operation.  Scotland  has  not  only  shared 
largely  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

*  1858.— By  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  thia  plan 
has  been  adopted. 
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i^j  but  has  bad  local  causes  of  prosperity  arising  from  the 
^^  immense  sums  expended,  since  the  year  1845,  in  the 
construction  of  railways,  and  the  great  increase  in  the 
H  manufactm*es  and  commerce  of  Glasgow  and  its  neigh- 
J«  bourhood. 

.        The  Act  of  1845  has  not  been  successful  in  imparting 
.    to  the  people  of  Scotland  a  taste  for  gold.     The  bankers 
'    are  too  wise  to  issue  the  gold  unless  when  it  is  demanded ; 
I    and  the  public   are  too  wise  to  make  such  a  demand* 
I    Hence,   when   the  increase  of  the   currency  requires  a 
I    further  importation,   the  gold  is  quietly  brought  from 
-     London  to  Edinburgh,  is  quietly  locked  up  in  the  vaults 
J     of  the  bank,  and  when  no  longer  required,  is  quietly  sent 
back  again.     Of  course  this  is  a  loss  to  the  banks,  of 
interest,  and  of  the  expenses  of  these  transmissions.     But 
in  this  way  it  is  less  injurious  than  if  put  into  circulation. 
Disastrous  for  Scotland  will  be  the  day  when  the  people 
dhall  become  inoculated  with  the  love  of  a  gold  currency. 
The  effect  of  such  a  desire  in  England  is  strikingly  exhi- 
bited in  seasons  of  pressure.     When  such  pressures  occur 
in  Scotland,  the  banks  can  employ  their  whole  resources 
to  assist  their  customers,  and  to  support  public  credit. 
But  when  they  occur  in  England,  the  banks  have,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  take  care  of  themselves.     The  banks  of 
issue  have  to  find  gold  to  meet  their  notes,  and  at  a  time 
too  when  the  gold  is  leaving  the  country,  and  causing  a 
corresponding  contraction  of  Bank  of  England  notes. 

We  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  laws  of  the 
currency  in  Scotland  have  not  been  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lature. From  1765  to  1845,  a  period  of  eighty  years,  no 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the 
issue  of  bank  notes  in  Scotland ;  and  the  Act  of  1765 
was  merely  to  prohibit  notes  under  51.  And  were  an 
English  statesman  now  to  put  to  the  Scotch  bankers  the 
question,  once  addressed  by  a  minister  of  commerce  to  a 
body  of  French  merchants,  "What  can  I  do  to  serve 
you  ]  *'  they  would  probably  make  the  same  reply,  "  The 
greatest  service  you  can  render  us  is  to  let  us  alone," 
.  (1855.) 
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The  OBse  sapposed  in  the  last  sentenoe  has  actnaDj 
taken  place.  In  the  year  1857,  Sir  G.  O.  Lewifl^  the 
Chanodlor  of  the  Exchequer,  wrote  to  the  Scotch  hanken, 
inquiring  what  changes  they  would  recommend  in  the  exiBt- 
ing  laws ;  and  their  replies  were  laid  hefore  the  Bank  Auto 
committee.  Their  replies  do  not  ezhihit  the  anticipated  uni- 
formity ;  but  few  wilah  to  be  "  let  alone."  Various  sugges- 
tions are  made  by  different  banks  for  the  modifioatioii  of 
the  existing  law.  Among  these  suggestions  are : — ^that  the 
total  authorized  amount  of  notes  issued  by  all  the  banb 
shall  be  increased  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  present 
trade  and  wealth  of  Scotland ;  that  the  proportion  iasafid 
by  the  respective  banks  shall  be  altered  and  regulated  bj 
the  present  amount  of  their  business  transactions,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  their  paid-up  capitals ;  that 
the  period  for  taking  the'  averages  shall  be  extended  to 
eight  weeks,  so  as  to  meet  the  extraordinary  payment 
made  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  that  the  banks  shall 
be  permitted  to  hold  Government  securities  against  a  po^ 
tion  of  their  issue  beyond  the  certified  amount,  and  that 
the  gold  and  silver  held  at  the  branches  shall  be  taken 
into  account,  as  well  as  the  amount  kept  at  the  head 
office.  Some  of  the  banks  Commend  that  no  alteration 
shall  be  made  in  the  late  which  prohibits  the  formation  of 
new  banks  of  issue,  while  others  desire  that  all  restrictions 
be  removed,  and  banking  in  Scotland  be  placed  in  the 
same  condition  that  it  was  previously  to  the  year  1 844. 
Upon  the  last  point  we  quote  the  petition  from  the  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  shipowners  of  Glasgow.  This 
petition  humbly  showeth — 

"That  there  are  seventeen  banks  in  Scotland,  composed  of 
13,991  partners  or  shareholders,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
11,726,260/.  sterling. 

*•  That  previous  to  the  year  1844  the  trade  of  banking  in  Soot- 
land  was  ^e.  Scotsmen,  if  they  saw  fit,  were  entitled  to  associate 
and  carry  on  business  as  bankers,  and  under  this  freedom  from 
legislative  restrictions  or  control  Scottish  banks  were  secure,  and 
the  Scottish  banking  system  was  looked  on  as  a  model  worthy  of 
adoption  in  England  and  the  British  colonies,  whilst  the  mercan- 
tile, manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  industrious  classes  generally 
received  monetary  accommodation  on  moderate  and  reasonable 
terms. 
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^  That  in  the  twenty  years  betwixt  1825  and  1845,  five  new 
native  joint-stock  bulks  were  established  in  the  city  of  Gla^ow, 
namely,  the  Union  Bank,  now  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Western  Bank,  Clydesdale  Bank,  City  Bank,  and  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Bank.  But  during  the  last  twelve  years,  or  since  the 
enactment  of  the  monopoly,  not  a  single  new  bank  has  been  esta- 
blished, althouffh  the  popnlation,  trade,  commerce,  and  ship|>ing 
of  the  city  and  harbour,  and  demands  for  monetary  accommodation, 
have  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio  ;  in  fact,  have  been  |>osi- 
tively  much  greater  in  these  twelve  years  than  during  the  previous 
twenty. 

"But  what  your  petitioners  wish  more  immediately  to  press  on 
the  attention  of  your  Honourable  House  is,  that  the  prohibition 
against  the  formation  of  new  banks  in  Scotland  and  the  law  as  to 
the  reserves  of  gold  should  be  repealed,  or  at  all  events  revised, 
amended,  or  relaxed,  to  the  effect  of  permitting  the  formation  of 
new  banks  in  Scotland,  especially  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  and 
other  localities  where  the.  population,  trade,  and  commerce  have 
increased,  and  in  proportion  to  such  increase;  and  the  substi- 
tution of  Government  securities  to  be  held  by  the  banks  instead 
of  ^old  coins  as  a  security  for  the  payment  or  convertibility  of 
their  notes." 


SECTION  IV. 

■ 

APPLICATIONS  OF  REASONING  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 
CIRCULATION  OF  BANK-NOTES  IN  IRELAND. 

In  the  year  1845  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  regulation  of 
bank  notes  in  Ireland.  The  average  amount  of  notes  l^at 
had  been  in  circulation  during  the  year  ending  May  1, 
1845  (6,354,4942.),  was  made  the  fixed  or  authorized  issue. 
For  any  amount  beyond  its  auUiorized  issue  each  bank 
was  required  to  hold  an  equal  sum  in  gold  or  silver  coin, 
the  silver  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  The  Act 
came  into  operation  on  the  6th  December,  1845,  and  &om 
that  period  each  bank  has  made  returns  to  the  Govern- 
ment, stating  the  average  amount  of  notes  in  circulation 
during  the  preceding  four  weeks,  distinguishing  the  notes 
under  5L  from  those  of  51.  and  upwards,  and  stating  the 
amounts  of  gold  and  silver  coin  it  held  in  its  vaults. 
These  returns  are  made  by  all  the  banks  of  circulation  in 
Ireland.  These  are  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Provin- 
cial Bank  of  Ireland,  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland,  the 
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National  Bank  of  Clonmel,  the  National  Bank  of  CanidL' 
OQ-Suir,  and  the  three  banks  in  Bel&st,  Tiz.  the  Northern 
Bank,  the  Belfast  Banking  Company^  and  the  Ulster 
Banking  Company. 

We  possess  these  returns  for  every  four  weeks  froo 
January,  1846,  to  the  present  time  (1852).  By  adding 
together  all  the  returns  made  during  each  year,  and  tbe& 
dividing  by  thirteen,  we  obtain  of  course  the  average 
amounts  in  circulation  from  1846  to  the  year  1851,  in- 
clusive. I  have  also  added  the  proportion  per  cent,  these 
averages  bear  to  the  certified  circulation  of  6^354,494^ 

The  following  are  the  average  amounts  in  circulation : 


Average 

Proportion  to 

Cireulation.                   Certified  Circulation. 

1846    . 

.£7,259,948    .    .    . 

.    114-25 

1847    . 

.    6,008,833    .    .    . 

.      94-55 

1848    . 

.    4,828,992    .    .    . 

.      76 

1849    . 

.    4,310,283    .    .    . 

.      67-88 

1850    . 

.    4,512,444    .    .    . 

.      71 

1851    . 

.    4,462,909    .    .    . 

.      70-25 

From  this  table  it  appears  that,  if  the  authorized  issue  be 
represented  by  the  number  100,  the  actual  circulation  for 
the  six  years,  1846  to  1851  inclusive,  will  be  represented 
by  the  numbers,  114,  94,  76,  67,  71,  70. 

The  question  naturally  occurs  to  us — ^What  is  the  cause 
of  this  great  filing  ofif  in  the  annual  circulation  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1845  1 

We  may  premise  that  this  reduction  could  not  be  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  the  Act  itself.  The  Act  does 
not  restrict  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation — it  merely 
requires  that,  for  all  notes  issued  above  a  fixed  amount, 
the  banks  shall  hold  in  their  vaults  an  equal  amount  of 
gold.  Nor  has  this  reduction  been  the  voluntary  act  d 
the  bankers.  Their  profits  would  have  been  greater  if 
the  circulation  had  been  greater,  but  they  had  not  the 
power  to  keep  it  up  to  the  authorized  amount,  and,  for- 
tunately for  them,  the  Act  did  not  require  them  to  do  so. 
Nor  does  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  correspond 
with  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  ;  for  the 
gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  is,  at  the  present  time,  much 
higher  than  it  was  on  the  1st  of  May,  1845,  although  the 
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Irish  notes  in  circulation  are  much  less.  We  have  here, 
then,  three  negative  laws  of  the  currency  in  Ireland ; 
namely,  that  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  in  Ireland 
is  not  regulated  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  nor  by  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  bankers,  nor  by  the  stock  of  gold  in 
the  Bank  of  England. 

As  notes  are  issued  in  Ireland  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  agricultural  produce,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  amount  of  notes  put  into  circulation  will 
be  regulated  mainly  by  the  quantity  of  that  produce, 
and  by  the  price  at  which  it  is  purchased.  If,  then,  we 
find  that,  in  the  years  since  1845,  the  quantity  of  agri- 
cultural produce  has  been  less,  or  the  price  at  which  it  has 
been  sold  has  been  less,  and  especially  if  both  these  circum- 
stances should  have  occurred,  then  have  we  an  adequate 
cause  for  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in 
circulation. 

1.  The  annual  productiveness  of  the  harvest  would  affect 
the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  annual  averages  of  the 
circulation,  taking  the  year  according  to  the  calendar, 
from  January  to  December.  We  will  now  take  the 
annual  averages,  commencing  each  year  &om  the  end  of 
August,  which  is  more  properly  the  agricultural  year.  By 
this  arrangement  we  shall  be  better  able  to  compare  the 
character  of  the  harvest  in  each  year  with  the  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation.  The  following  are  the  annual 
averages,  ending  with  the  month  of  August,  and  the  pro- 
portion to  the  certified  circulation  : — 

1846    .    .£7,192,133    .    .    .    11318 


1847  . 

.  6,644,994  .  . 

.  104-57 

1848  . 

.  5,023,442  .  . 

.   79- 

1849  . 

.  4,433,732  .  . 

.   69-77 

1850  . 

.  4,396,820  .  . 

.   6919 

1851  . 

.  4,537.304  .  . 

.   71-41 

1852  . 

.  4,528,762  .  . 

.   71-26 

From  the  description  of  the  harvests  given  in  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  we 
learn  that  the  years  1846  and  1848  were  disastrous  in 
regard  to  the  produce  of  the  harvest;  and  we  conse- 
quently find,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  a  falling  off 
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in  the  following  years  in  the  ciroulation  of  bank  nota; 
but  the  haryest  of  1847  is  described  as  ''on  tbe  whote  t 
productive  one/'  Uiat  of  1849  as  ''  on  the  whole  above  m 
average."  In  1850,  though  the  crop  of  wheat  was  infe- 
rior, ''the  oats  and  barley  crops  were  good  both  in  quality 
and  quantity."  Yet  these  productive  years  did  not  pro- 
duce any  corresponding  advance  in  the  circulation  of 
bank  notes.  We  infer,  therefore,  that  there  are  other  km 
or  circumstances  by  which  the  circulation  is  goTened, 
besides  the  productiveness  of  the  harvest  or  the  land 
actually  under  cultivation. 

2.  This  will  lead  us  to  observe,  that  a  bad  harvest  in 
one  year  may,  by  the  distress  it  produces,  cause  a  leas  pro- 
duction of  commodities  in  several  following  yearai,  aoui 
hence  there  may  be  a  less  demand  for  bank  notes. 

A  bad  harvest  produces  distress  among  the  farmers,  and 
this  distress  afifects  the  amount  of  the  circulation  in  two 
ways : — First,  the  &rmer  oonsimies  his  own  produce  instead 
of  selling  it,  and  thus  requires  not  the  use  of  notes.  If 
his  potatoes  are  destroyed,  he  will  consume  his  grain.  In 
the  Provincial  Bank  Report  of  1846,  it  is  stated  that, 
although  the  crop  of  oats  was  productive  and  good,  a 
larger  portion  than  usual  of  the  year's  crop  was  believed 
to  be  retained  for  consumption  in  Ireland  in  consequence 
of  the  apprehended  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  potatoes. 
Secondly,  the  distress  of  the  farmer  diminishes  the  instru- 
ments of  reproduction.  If  he  has  no  potatoes,  he  can  rear 
no  pigs.  An  abundant  crop  of  potatoes  produces  in  the 
following  year  an  abundant  crop  of  pigs,  but  a  famine  of 
potatoes  wiU  be  followed  by  a  famine  of  pigs ;  and  henoe 
the  distress  of  one  year  may  have  the  effect  upon  the  cir- 
culation of  notes  in  several  succeeding  years.  This  circum- 
stance is  referred  to  in  the  Provincial  Bank  Report  of 
1 850  :  "  The  extensive  cultivation  of  the  potato  may  be 
considered  liable  to  objection,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  the  foundation  of  one  branch  of  the  provision 
trade,  which  was  in  former  years  of  great  importance  to 
Ireland ;  and  as  the  ^tock  of  pigs,  which  was  so  greatly 
reduced  after  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  of  1846,  has 
been  again  considerably  increased  during  the  last  two 
years,  it  may  be  hoped  that»  if  there  be  a  good  potato  crop 
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ear^  that  important  branch  of  Irish  trade  may  be 
established  on  its  former  basis." 
er  the  failure  of  the  potato  in  1846  the  exportation 
ne  was  reduced  from  480,827  in  1846,  to  106,407  in 

The  potato  crop  again  failed  in  1848.    The  number 
ine  exported  in  1848  was  110,787;  in  1849  it  was 
18,053. 
)  destruction  of  the  pigs  which  took  place  in  1846 

doubtless  affect  the  circulation  of  notes  in  subse- 
year9,  especially  in  1847,  1848,*  and  1849,  and  pro- 

also,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  years  1850  and  1851. 
b  pigs  can  be  reproduced  more  rapidly  than  cattle, 
y  are  more  fruitful,  and  sooner  reach  maturity.  The 
LS  of  &mine  caused  the  exportation  of  cattle  in  order 
tain  food,  and  thus  the  means  of  reproduction  in 
)  years  were  destroyed  to  a  more  serious  extent. 
3  extent  of  the  distress,  and  consequent  destruction  of 
istruments  of  reproduction,  was  shown  in  the  rapid 
iSe  of  the  poor-rates ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
•eatest  number  of  persons  relieved  was  in  the  year 
—the  year  that  the  notes  in  circulation  were  at  their 
b  point  of  depression. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  a  reduction  in  the  quan- 
f  commodities  produced  may  be  caused  by  a  reduc- 
n  the  number  of  producers,  and  this  would  occasion 
demand  for  bank  notes. 

appears  from  the  census  of  1841  and  1851,  that, 
en  these  two  periods,  the  population  has  declined 
,330,  or  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent.;  and  calculations 
been  made  to  show  that  the  whole  of  this  decrease 
aken  place  since  the  year  of  the  famine,  1846.  Such 
rease,  from  whatever  cause,  must  be  attended  with  a 
use  in  the  commodities  produced  and  consumed  by 
individuals,  and  will  consequently  have  occasioned  a 
emand  for  bank  notes  to  pay  for  those  commodities. 
I  lands  previously  occupied  by  this  departed  popida- 
emain  uncultivated,  there  is  a  direct  decrease  in  the 
dtural  produce.  Such  might  be  the  effect  where  the 
•ants  died.  Emigration  might  produce  an  additional 
The  emigrants,  before  their  departure,  woidd 
;e  all  their  bank  notes  into  gold  to  take  with  them, 
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and  thus  would  occasion  a  further  redaction  of  the  drci- 
lation. 

It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that>  up  to  the  pieaeot 
time,  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  the  produce  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  in  the  circulation  of  bank  noto^ 
from  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Tliii 
decrease  would  probably  take  place  chiefly  by  deaths  in 
the  years  1846  and  1847,  and  in  subsequent  years  ohiedj 
by  emigration.  A  great  stimulus  was  given  to  emigration 
in  the  year  1845,  which  has  continued  to  the  praKot 
time.  We  may  observe,  that  the  year  of  the  greateit 
emigration,  1849,  was  the  year  of  the  greatest  distnas, 
and  of  the  greatest  diminution  of  bank  notes  in  circok- 
tion. 

This  decrease  of  the  population  occurred  chiefly  among 
those  who  had  but  smaU  holdings  in  land.  Their  removal, 
therefore,  would  affect  the  circulation  in  two  ways,  even 
supposing  the  land  were  subsequently  cultivated.  Thoee 
small  cultivators  are  compelled  to  bring  their  produce  to 
market  immediately  after  the  harvest,  and  hence  the  ou>- 
culation  rises  in  September  and  October.  From  these 
small  holdings,  too,  the  produce  is  brought  to  market  in 
small  quantities — *'  each  man  brings  his  sack  of  oats,  or 
two  or  three  pigs,  to  market " — and  hence  the  circulation 
thus  occasioned  must  consist  chiefly  of  small  notes. 

4.  We  may  farther  observe,  then,  the  amount  of  notes 
that  circulate  in  a  country  will  also  be  affected  by  the 
quantity  of  commodities  exported,  and  the  quantity  im- 
ported. 

The  season  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  export  of 
commodities  is  the  season  of  the  highest  circulation.  But 
importation  withdraws  the  notes  previously  in  circulation. 
Were  a  banker  to  advance  100^.  to  an  exporter,  the 
advance  would  be  made  in  notes,  which  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  farmers,  and  remain  in  circulation  till 
the  landlord  called  for  his  rent.  Were  a  banker  to  advance 
1001.  to  an  importer,  the  advance  must  be  made  by  a  draft 
on  England,  and  he  would  be  repaid  by  his  own  notes, 
withdrawn  from  circulation  in  payment  for  the  articles 
imported.  Imports  not  only  do  not  draw  out  any  of  the 
bankers'  notes,  but  they,  moreover,  withdraw  those  which 
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were  previously  in  circulation.  .  When  a  man  imports,  say 
100^.  worth  of  oats,  he  sells  them  to  the  dealers,  and  the 
dealers  to  the  consumers.  The  consumers  pay  the  dealers 
in  notes,  which  are  passed  to  the  importer,  who  takes  them 
to  the  bank,  and  gets  for  them  a  bill  on  London,  with 
which  he  pays  for  the  oats.  The  effect  of  diminished  ex- 
ports and  increased  imports  is  referred  to  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  every  year  from  1847  to 
1851 ;  and  Mr.  Murray  states,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Commercial  Distress,  that  not  only  was  the 
amount  of  notes  reduced,  but  also  that  of  silver. 

The  public  returns  show  that,  after  the  year  1845,  the 
exports  from  Ireland  were  largely  reduced,  especially  in 
the  years  1847  and  1849,  and  in  those  years,  too,  occurred 
the  largest  importations.  These  imports  were  paid  for  by 
the  capital  of  the  country,  and  in  part  by  the  money  of 
the  country. 

5.  Thus  we  find  that  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  in  Ireland  has  been  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  commodities  pro- 
duced, occasioned  by  a  reduced  productiveness  in  the  land 
actually  cultivated,  a  destruction  in  the  instruments  of  re- 
production by  the  distress  thus  occasioned,  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  producers  by  deaths  and  emigration,  and 
the  exportation  of  an  increased  portion  of  its  capital  in 
exchange  for  food.  But  there  is  another  circumstance 
that  concurs  in  powerfully  producing  the  same  efiect — 
that  is,  the  prices  at  which  the  commodities  brought  to 
market  are  sold. 

The  failure  of  the  crops  in  Ireland  led  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  introduce  "  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Laws 
relating  to  the  Importation  of  Com."  It  is  9  <fe  10  Vict, 
cap.  22,  and  was  passed  June  26,  1846.  A  large  reduc- 
tion was  made  in  the  duty  immediately ;  and  it  was 
enacted  that,  after  the  1st  day  of  February,  1849,  the  duty 
on  wheat,  barley,  oats,  drc,  should  be  only  Is,  per  quarter. 
And  in  consequence  of  the  increased  distress  in  Ireland,  an 
Act  was  passed,  in  January  1847  (9  Vict.  cap.  1),  to  sus- 
pend, until  the  first  day  of  the  following  September,  all 
duty  on  the  importation  of  com. 

A  A 
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In  consequence  of  these  Acts,  large  importations  toi 
place,  and  the  prices  gradually  declined. 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  average  prioesoi 
grain  throughout  Ireland,  but  I  have  obtained  firomt 
London  corn-merchant  the  average  prices  of  wheats  bukj, 
and  oats,  for  each  year  from  1841  to  1851,  and  taking  t 
each  case  the  prices  of  the  year  1845  as  represented  I7 
100,  I  have  calculated  the  yariations  per  oent.  in  ti» 
subsequent  years. 

In  the  following  table,  the  first  column  represents  ik 
yariations  in  the  circulation  for  each  year,  ending  Deeem* 
ber,  as  compared  with  the  actual  circulation  endiig 
December,  1845,— 6,949,403^.  The  table  assumes,  d 
course,  that  the  changes  in  the  prices  of  grain  in  Irdand 
haye  corresponded  with  those  that  haye  taken  place  is 
England : — 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  Changes  in  the  Prices  of  JFAeat^Barl^ 
and  Oats,  and  the  Circulation  for  each  year,  ending  Decemkh 
from  1845  to  1851,  as  compared  icith  the  Circulation  andtk 
Prices  of  the  year  1845. 


Date. 

Circulation. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

1845 

100. 

100. 

100. 

1846 

104.46 

107.9 

103.4 

1847 

86.47 

136.8 

138.7 

1348 

69.49 

99.51 

99.47 

1849 

62.02 

87.68 

87.63; 

1850 

64.93 

79.47 

73.95 

1851 

64.22 

76.03 

78.15 

100. 
105.2 

127. 
91.11 

77.78 
72.96 
82.60 


On  comparing  the  years  1845  and  1851,  we  find  that 
the  circulation  has  declined  35.78  per  cent.,  the  price  of 
wheat  has  declined  24  per  cent.,  of  barley  21.85  per  cent, 
and  of  oats  17.40  per  cent  If  we  compare  the  year  1841 
with  1851,  the  decline  of  the  circulation  will  only  be  at 
the  rate  of  16.7  per  cent.,  while  the  price  of  wheat  shows 
a,  decline  of  40  per  cent,  of  barley  25  per  cent,  and  of  oats 
17  per  cent 
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iii  We  have  considered  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  annual  amount  of  notes  that  have  circulated  in 
lei  Ireland  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1845.  We  shall 
§i  now  consider  the  monthly  variations  in  the  circulation, 
■i  its  division  into  notes  of  51,  and  upwards,  and  notes  under 
'm  5Z.,  its  distribution  among  the  different  banks,  and  the 
■  amount  of  gold  and  silver  they  respectively  hold  to  meet 
^  any  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  them  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  notes. 
B  1.  The  monthly  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  circu- 
lation. 

Let  us  take  up  the  returns,  and  look  at  any  year  we 
please,  and  we  shall  find  that  all  the  months  vary  from 
each  other.  Beginning  at  January,  the  amount  of  the 
circulation  usually  declines — slowly  at  first,  but  more 
rapidly  in  May,  June,  and  July,  until,  by  the  end  of 
August,  we  arrive  at  the  lowest  point.  Then,  in  Sep- 
tember, it  begins  to  ascend,  and  goes  on  increasing  till 
January,  and  then  again  declines  till  August.  Now,  let 
us  inquire  what  are  the  l^ws  which  regulate  these  monthly 
variations. 

I  stated  that  the  annual  variations  were  caused  by 
variations  in  the  quantity  and  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. But,  as  no  notes  could  be  put  into  circulation  until 
this  produce  is  brought  to  market,  the  monthly  circulation 
must  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  produce  brought  to 
market  within  the  month.  Now,  it  has  been  the  custom 
in  Ireland  to  commence  bringing  the  produce  to  market 
immediately  after  the  harvest.  Hence  arises  the  increase 
of  the  notes  in  September,  and  their  further  increase  in 
the  following  months.  But,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  landlords  collect  their  rents,  and  receive  from  their 
tenants  the  notes  for  which  this  produce  has  been  sold ; 
this  brings  the  notes  back  to  the  bank,  either  to  be  placed 
to  his  credit  (if  he  have  an  account  there),  or  otherwise, 
in  exchange  for  a  letter  of  credit  on  Dublin,  or  a  bill  on 
London.  The  circuit  of  a  note,  then,  is  this : — It  is 
obtained  from  the  bank  by  a  corn-merchant,  who  pays  it 
to  a  former  for  his  com,  which  he  ships  to  England.  The 
&rmer  afterwards  pays  the  note  for  rent  to  his  landlord, 
who  brings  it  back  to  the  bank.    Every  month  the  bank 

AA  2 
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is  issuing  and  retiring  notes,  but  from  August  to  Jannuy 
it  issues  more  than  it  retires,  and  hencd  the  amount  d 
notes  in  circulation  increases;  and,  from  January  to  Augost 
it  retires  more  notes  than  it  issues,  and  hence  the  circoli- 
tion  falls. 

2.  Having  glanced  at  the  annual  and  the  montiih 
changes  in  the  circulation,  I  shall  notice  another  featoie 
suggested  to  us  by  these  Public  Returns.  We  observe 
that  a  portion  of  the  circulation  consists  of  notes  of  51  and 
upwards,  and  another  portion  of  notes  under  51. ;  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  inquire  if  these  two  classes  of  notes  art 
subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  whether  the j  rise  and  M 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  each  other. 

Viewing  the  monthly  circulation,  we  observe  that  the 
small  notes,  like  the  large  notes,  are  at  their  lowest  amouBt 
about  the  month  of  August,  and  at  their  highest  amount 
about  January.  But  we  observe  also  that,  from  August, 
the  small  notes  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  large  ooes, 
and  after  January  they  decline  more  rapidly  ;  so  that  in  ! 
every  year  the  proportion  of  small  notes  in  circulation  b 
greater  in  January  than  in  August. 

In  a  table  that  I  have  compiled  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
shown  that  the  small  notes  bear  a  higher  proportion  to 
the  large  notes  in  the  month  of  January  than  in  the 
month  of  August.  Thus,  in  January,  1846,  the  small 
notes  were  58.94  per  cent,  of  the  circulation,  but,  in 
August,  they  were  only  54.33  per  cent.  We  may  also 
observe,  that  those  years  that  have  the  largest  circulation 
have  also  the  largest  proportion  of  small  notes.  Thus,  in 
1846,  the  respective  proportions  for  January  and  August 
are  58.94  and  54.33  ;  but  in  the  year  1849  the  propor- 
tions were  only,  for  January,  50.72,  and,  for  August,  44.95 
per  cent.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  reduction  of 
circulation  had  taken  place  chiefly  in  the  small  notes  ;  and 
this  again  shows  that  the  distress  had  fallen  chiefly  on  the 
smaller  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

3.  Having  considered  the  annual   and   the    monthly 
fluctuations  in  the  currency,  and  the  relative  proportion    j 
of  small  and  large  notes  in  circulation,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  another  topic  of  inquiry. 

It  might  be  useful  to  know  whether  the  total  circulation 
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ij  stated  in  the  Returns  before  us  were  distributed  equally 
g  over  the  whole  surface  of  Ireland,  or  distributed  unequally, 
I  and  what  are  the  laws  that  might  produce  this  unequal 
K    distribution. 

The  Returns  before  us  would  seem  to  afford  us  but  little 

I    information  on  the  subject.     For,  although  we  have  the 

[    total  circulation  of  every  bank,  we  have  not  the  separate 

I     circulation  of  each  branch,  and  several  of  the  banks  have 

often  branches  in  the  same  town. 

Still,  we  may  possibly  glean  some  information  on  the 
subject,  in  regard,  at  least,  to  one  of  the  four  provinces 
into  which  Ireland  is  divided — the  province  of  Ulster. 

Viewing  the  three  national  banks  as  one,  we  have  before 
ns  the  separate  circulation  of  six  banks.  Three  of  these 
banks  have  their  chief  office  in  Dublin — ^the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  the  Provincial  Bank,  and  the  National  Bank ; 
and  the  other  three  have  their  chief  office  in  Belfast — the 
•Northern  Banking  Company,  the  Belfast  Banking  Com- 
pany, and  the  Ulster  Bank.  Now,  we  may  compare  these 
two  classes  of  banks  with  each  other,  in  regard  to  their 
circulation,  and  we  may  inquire,  whether  those  banks, 
whose  circulation  is  confined  to  the  province  of  Ulster, 
have  any  peculiar  features  distinct  from  the  other  banks, 
and  if  so,  what  is  the  cause  of  such  peculiarities. 

The  total  number  of  banks  and  branches  issuing  their 
own  notes  in  Ireland  is  163,  of  which  70  are  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster.  As  the  total  population  of  Ireland  is 
6,515,794,  and  that  of  Ulster,  2,004,289,  the  number  of 
banks  in  Ulster,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  would  be 
fifty. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  Banks  of 
Issue  in  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland  respectively  : — 


Name  of  Bank. 

Ulster. 

Leinster. 

Munster. 

Connaught. 

Total. 

Bank  of  Ireland 

Provincial  Bank    ... 

National  Banks 

Belfast  Banks 

4 
15 

1 
50 

10 
7 

13 
3 

6 
13 
25 

•  •• 

4 
3 
9 

•  •• 

24 
38 
48 
53 

Totals 

70 

33 

44 

16 

163 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  circulation  of  the  Belfast 
banks  includes  a  much  larger  proportion  of  small  notes 
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than  is  contained  in  the  circulation  of  the  other  baik 
To  show  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  analyae  the  U 
Monthly  Return.  Upon  the  total  circalation  of  all  tk 
banks,  the  proportion  of  small  notes  is  49.39  per  oeot; 
upon  that  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  34.73  per  cent ;  tk 
Provincial  Bank,  58.82  per  cent. ;  the  National  Banfa) 
59.93  per  cent. ;  and  the  Bel&st  Banks,  86.55  per  eent 

We  may  inquire — ^What  is  the  reason  that  the  banbc( 
Ulster  should  have  so  large  a  proportionate  circulatioii  d 
small  notes  1  In  the  evidence  given,  in  the  year  182^ 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committees  appointed  to  oob* 
sider  the  propriety  of  abolishing  small  notes  in  IreM 
witnesses  from  Ulster  had  stated  that  small  notes  vae 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  linen  manu&ctoA 
But,  since  that  period,  the  operations  of  the  linen  trade 
have  imdergone  a  considerable  change,  and,  as  now  ooO' 
ducted,  they  have  not,  I  believe,  much  influence  on  ^ 
note  circulation. 

During  the  season  of  depression  the  circulation  of  ik 
Belfast  banks  (viewing  the  three  banks  as  one)  wasde* 
pressed  lower  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  banks.  Tha 
the  certified  circulation  of  all  the  Belfast  banks,  as  com- 
pared with  the  certified  circulation  of  all  the  banks,  is  in 
the  proportion  of  13.15  per  cent.     But  the  actual  circu- 
lation of  the  Belfast  banks,  in  the  year  1847,  was  only 
11.93  per  cent,  of  the  total  actual  circulation.      In  1848 
it  was  only  11.82  per  cent.,  and  in  1849  it  v^as  12.89  per 
cent.     Afterwards  it  recovered.    In  1850  it  was  13.44  per 
cent.,  in  1851  it  was  14.92  per  cent.,  and  in  1852  16.61 
per  cent,  being  greater  than  its  proportion  of  the  certified 
circulation.     It  is  known  that  the  manufactures  of  Ulster 
are  rapidly  increasing;  but,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
manufacturing  and  commercial  transactions,  of  large  indi- 
vidual amount,  do  not  put  into  circulation  a  proportionate 
amount  of  bank  notes,  such  transactions  being  usually 
settled  by  cheques,  or  by  bills  of  exchange.     At  the  same 
time,  it  will  be  observed  that,  during  the  last  three  years, 
the  circulation  of  the   Belfast  banks  has   considerably 
increased. 
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il   Table  showing  the  Proportional  Circulation  of  each  Bank,  as  com- 
p       jpared  with^  the  whole  Circulation  of  all  the  BanX:s,  for  the 


If 


1^ 

i 

P 

I 

t 
I 
I 
I 


following  Years^  ending  Augtist : — 


«     1 
I 

I 
B 


Bank  of 

Provincial 

National 

Belfast 

Total. 

Ireland. 

Bank. 

Banks. 

Banks. 

Authorized  clrcu-) 

lation,  year  end- 

58.84 

14.60 

13.41 

18.15 

100 

ing  May,  1845,  j 

Actual  circulation'^ 

for  the  year  end- J- 

58.14 

15.63; 

14.30 

11.93 

100 

ing  Aug.  1847,  ) 

Actual  circulation\ 

for  the  year  end- 

59.87 

15.48 

12.83 

11.82 

100 

ing  Aug.  1848,  ) 

Actual  circulation\ 

for  the  year  end-  ■ 

59.37 

14.83 

12.91 

12.89 

100 

ing  Aug.  1849,   j 

Actual  circulation^ 

for  the  year  end- > 

58.49 

14.36 

18.71 

13.44 

100 

ing  Aug.  1850,  j 

Actual  circulation) 

for  the  year  end- V 

56.32 

14.20 

14.56 

14.92 

100 

ing  Aug.  1851,  ) 

Actual  circulation) 

for  the  year  end- V 

54.34 

14.13 

14.92 

16.61 

100 

ing  Aug.  1852,  ) 

4.  I  have  one  feature  more  to  notice  in  these  Returns — 
that  is^  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  kept  by  the  banks, 
in  order  to  meet  the  payment  of  their  notes. 

For  several  years  past  the  Act  of  1845  has  not  required 
the  Irish  banks  to  keep  any  amount  of  gold  or  silver,  for 
they  have  always  been  below  the  authorized  circulation ; 
but  another  Act,  passed  in  the  year  1828,  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice — now  Lord  Monteagle — 
requires  that  all  notes  should  be  payable  in  gold  on 
demand  at  the  place  of  issue.  The  gold  and  silver  kept 
by  the  banks  have  only  been  to  the  amount  that  they 
deemed  necessary  or  prudent  for  the  purposes  of  business. 

Table  showing  the  Proportionate  Amount  of  Gold  and  Silver,  as 
compared  with  the  Circulation  of  NoteSy  kept  by  each  Bank, 
during  the  following  Years,  ending  August : — 


Nams  or  Bank. 


Total  circtxlation,  ending! 

August j 

Bank  of  Ireland 

Provincial  Bank 

National  Banks 

Belfast  Banks 


1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

31.44 

81.73 

36.62 

83.75 

29.05 

25.28 
41.77 
35.97 
42.42 

25.22 
47.59 
38.54 
36.49 

30.08 
52.17 
43.00 
42.55 

27.95 
47.88 
39.59 
37.93 

24.27 
38.71 
34.24 
32.87 

\ 
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We  observe  from  this  table  that  the  annual  snof 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  kept  by  all  the  banks  has  yud 
from  29  to  36  per  cent.  We  observe,  too,  that  in  tk 
years  when  the  circulation  has  been  low,  the  amount  (^ 
gold  and  silver  has  been  higher  in  proportion  than  is 
those  years  when  the  circulation  has  been  high.  Tt^ 
the  average  of  years  from  1847  to  1851,  the  lowest  amooot 
of  gold,  in  proportion  to  its  circulation,  has  been  kept  1^ 
the  Bank  of  Ireland.  The  proportion  varies  from  24  per 
cent,  in  1851,  to  30  per  cent,  in  1849.  The  highest  pro- 1 
portion  has  been  kept  by  the  Provincial  Bank.  It  ta 
varied  from  38  per  cent  in  1851,  to  52  per  cent,  in  1849. 
We  may  also  state  that,  in  the  monthly  variations,  the 
lower  the  circulation  the  higher  the  proportionate  amount 
of  gold  and  silver.  This  arises,  it  may  be  presumed,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  banks  do  not  vary  the  amount 
of  their  gold  and  silver  with  every  variation  of  the  ciico- 
lation.  The  proportion  of  silver  to  gold  kept  by  all  tltf 
banks  has  varied  from  20  to  33  per  cent.,  but  the  propor- 
tion varies  very  much  with  different  banks. 

The  amount  of  gold  necessary  to  be  kept  against  anj 
given  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  is  purely  a  question 
of  management,  and  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. The  degree  of  public  confidence  the  bank  may 
have  acquired,  the  excitable  character  of  the  population, 
the  state  of  commercial  credit,  the  facility  of  obtaining 
supplies,  and  the  rapidity  of  communication  with  its 
branches,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  calculation  by  a  prudent 
banker.  Gold  can  now  be  so  readily  obtained  from  Eng- 
land by  means  of  steamboats,  and  distributed  throughout 
Ireland  by  means  of  railways,  that  so  large  an  amount 
may  not  be  so  necessary  as  formerly.  The  railways,  and 
the  electric  telegraph,  are  useful  to  bankers,  and  present 
another  instance  of  the  utility  of  scientific  discoveries  to 
men  of  business. 

5.  The  state  and  condition  of  the  banks  of  Ireland  are 
favourable  to  their  efficiency  in  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

The  circumstances  of  Ireland  are  favourable  to  the 
further  employment  of  capital  in  Ireland.  The  En- 
cumbered Estates  Bill  has  broken  down  large  estates, 


d 
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and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  are  in  a  con- 
.  dition  to  improve  them.  Large  land-proprietors,  who  are 
^  nominally  in  possession  of  great  estates,  which  are  mort- 
gaged for  more  than  they  are  worth,  are  not  desirable 
customers  to  a  bank,  nor  are  pauper  cultivators,  who  are 
always  behind  in  their  rents;  but  the  cultivators  of 
moderate  sized  estates,  which  they  have  purchased  by  the 
J  results  of  previous  industry,  and  who  have  skill  and  pru- 
^  dence  to  cultivate  them  with  advantage,  are  parties  to 
J  whom  banks  may  advance  additional  capital,  with  advan- 
f  tage  to  themselves  and  to  the  country.  This  is  the  class 
'.  that  forms  a  "  nation's  pride ;"  and  to  this  class  the  banks 
I  of  Ireland  may  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  form  of  the 
'  cash-credit  system,  make  such  advances  as  shall  produce 
U  in  Ireland  the  same  beneficial  effects  which  that  system 
'     has  produced  in  Scotland. 

'         Another  circumstance  is  favourable  to  the  advance  of 

*     capital  by  the  banks.     From  the  extent  of  emigration, 

'     many  instances  must  have  occurred  of  small  farms  being 

'     united  and  constituting  large  ones.     The   occupiers   of 

these  large  £arms  will  be  a  superior  class  of  people,  and 

more  worthy  of  credit  and  confidence.     A  banker  may 

readily  and  prudently  grant  assistance  to  the  occupier  of 

a  large  farm,  formed  of  ten  small  farms,  though  he  could 

not  prudently  give  assistance  to  any  one  of  the  ten  by 

whom  the  small  farms  were  cultivated. 

The  history  of  banking  proves  that  it  is  better  for  a 
country  to  have  a  small  number  of  large  banks  than  a 
large  number  of  small  banks.  The  latter  case  has  never 
been  a  natural  production,  but  has  been  the  result  of  in- 
judicious legislation.  The  banks  in  Ireland  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  command  public  confidence,  and  have  the  means 
of  increasing  their  capital,  and  extending  their  branches. 
They  are  numerous  enough  to  prevent  monopoly,  and  yet 
few  enough  to  be  protected  against  the  spirit  of  excessive 
competition.  No  new  bank  of  issue  can  be  formed. 
Though  this  prohibition  is,  as  we  conceive,  a  violation  of 
a  sound  general  principle,  yet  it  is  one  of  those  practical 
enactments  which  seem  to  show  that,  in  political  economy, 
some  of  its  general  principles,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
abstract  principles,  admit  occasionally  of  beneficial  excep- 
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tions.  This  law  serves  to  prevent  the  formation  of  wok 
banks,  who  might  inflict  on  the  country  the  evils  of  exo» 
sive  competition  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Agricultunl 
Bank  in  1836,  might  weaken  public  confidence  in  better 
establishments.  A  strong  confidence  in  its  banking  insti- 
tutions, as  in  Scotland,  is  the  growth  of  generations,  and, 
when  justified  by  the  character  of  the  banks  themsehest 
is  a  powerful  cause  of  national  prosperity.  Banks  thiB 
situated,  having  no  reason  to  be  anxious  abont  their  on 
safety,  can,  in  seasons  of  distress,  employ  the  whole  d 
their  resources  to  alleviate  the  public  calamity. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  we  are  led  to  believe  tbat 
we  may  expect  in  future  years  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
in  Ireland,  arising  from  the  administration  of  her  banking 
institutions  (1852). 


SECTION  V. 

APPLICATIONS   OP  REASONING  WITH    REGARD   TO    THB  JOIST- 

STOCK   BANKS   IN   LONDON. 

We  are  not  going  in  this  section  to  advance  any  reason- 
ings in  favour  of  joint-stock  banking  either  in  London 
or  the  country.  We  merely  intend  to  notice  those  charges 
that  were  brought  against  the  London  joint-stock  banks, 
in  the  year  1857  and  1858,  by  parties  whose  character 
and  station  entitle  their  opinions  to  respect. 

I.  The  first  in  point  of  date  is  that  advanced  by 
Thomas  Mathias  Weguelin,  Esq. 

When  Mr.  Weguelin  was  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reply  to  the 
following  questions  : — 

"  1.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  with  reference  to  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1844  ? 

"  2.  Would  you  recommend  its  renewal,  as  it  stands  for 
another  term  ?  ' 

"  3.  If  not,  what  amendments  to  you  seem  advisable  ?    Note. 
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II  — ^I  would  beg  of  you  to  extend  your  obseryations  to  the  Irish 
|j    and  Scotch  Acts  of  1845." 

if  After  answering  these  questions,  Mr.  Weguelin  closes 
i     his  letter  with  the  following  remarks  : — 

'  "  I  pass  on  to  the  question  as  to  the  projjortion  of  reserve 

which  the  Bank  should  endeavour  to  maintun  in  its  banking 
•     department. 

■  "  This  is  notoriously  very  much  higher  than  any  private 
i  banker  deems  necessary  in  the  management  of  his  deposits; 
ll     and,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Bank,  varies^  in  times 

of  scarcity  of  money  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  the  amount  of 
I     its  deposits. 

"  But  if  this  be  contrasted  with  the  reserves  kept,  for  instance, 
^'     by  the  joint-stock  banks — a  new  and  hitherto  httle  considered 

■  source  of  danger  to  the  credit  of  the  country  will  present  itself. 
The  joint-stoS:  banks  of  London,  judging  by  their  published 
accounts,  have  deposits  to  the  amount  of  30,000,000/.  Their  capital 
is  not  more  than  3,000,000/.,  and  they  have,  on  an  average, 
31,000,000/.  invested  in  one  kmd  of  security  or  another,  leaving 
only  2,000,000/.  of  reserve  against  all  this  mass  of  liabilities. 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  the  failure  of 
one  of  these  large  establishments ;  and  it  is  a  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject which,  in  my  opinion,  more  pressingly  requires  the  attention 
of  Parliament  than  any  alteration  in  the  "Banking  Acts  of  1844 
and  1845." 

We  may  remark,  that  Mr.  Weguelin  did  not  intend  to 
prove  by  these  observations  that  the  London  joint-stock 
banks  were  the  cause  of  the  recent  suspension  of  the  Act 
of  1844  ;  for  his  letter  is  dated  November  10,  1856,  and 
the  Act  was  suspended  on  November  12,  1857.  It  is  also 
a  fair  inference  that  Mr.  Weguelin  did  not  anticipate  that 
any  evils  could  arise  from  the  prosperity  of  the  London 
joint-stock  banks — he  was  fearful  of  evU  only  from  their 
failure.  But  he  thinks  that  joint-stock  banks  who  have 
30,000,000/.  of  deposits— 3,000,000/,  of  paid-up  capital— 
who  have  31,000,000/.  invested  in  securities,  and 
2,000,000/.  of  cash  in  the  till,  must  be  in  a  state  of 
danger,  and  should  therefore  become  the  subject  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

1.  Mr.  Weguelin  seems  to  object  to  the  nature  of  the 
securities.  He  states  they  are  of  "  one  kind  or  another." 
By  these  words,  '^one  kind  or  another,"  Mr.  Weguelin  cannot 
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mean  that  any  of  these  securities  are  of  a  bad  kind,  for 
he  states  that  he  gets  his  information  of  the  affidnof 
the  joint-stock  banks  ''from  their  published  accoimi&'' 
Now,  none  of  these  banks  have  stated  ''  in  their  published 
accounts  **  that  their  securities  are  of  a  bad  kind  ;  there* 
fore  we  may  logically  infer  that,  as  far  as  Mr.  Weguelinii 
informed  on  the  subject,  all  the  securities  may  be  of  a  good 
kind.     And  if  so — that  is^  if  they  are  safe  and  convertilik 
— the  Banks  have  ample  means  of  repaying  their  depo8it& 
But  Mr.  Weguelin,  by  these  words,  "  one  kind  or  another' 
may  mean  to  imply  that  the  joint-stock  banks  ought,  is 
their  published  accounts,  to  give  a  list   of   the  varioitt 
kinds  of  their  securities.      If  so,  it  would  be   fiur  to 
use  the  argumentum  ad   hominem,  and  to   remind  Mr. 
Weguelin  that  the  published  accounts  of  the  securities  d 
the  joint-stock  banks  are  quite  as  ample  and  as  minute 
as  those  given  by  the  Bank  of  England.     If  the  directon 
of  the  Bank  of  England  are  desirous  that  the  joint-stoi 
banks  should  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  their  secu- 
rities, let  them  set  the  example,  and  we  doubt  not  the 
joint-stock  banks  would  readily  follow    it.       There  is 
another  kind  of  argumentum  ad  hominem  which  does  not 
imply  that  the  party  bringing  an  accusation  is  himself  in 
the  same  condition  as  the  party  he  accuses,  but  that  he 
is   inconsistent   in   bringing  an   accusation    against  one 
party,   and  not   bringing  a   similar  accusation    against 
another  party  who  is  at  least  equally  open  to  the  same 
charge.     Thus,  we  might  ask  Mr.  Weguelin  why  he  is  so 
anxious  to  get  minute  accounts  of  the  securities  of  the 
joint-stock   banks,  of  which  he   knows  something,  and 
expresses  no  desire  to  get   information   respecting  the 
securities   of   the   private   banks,   of  which    he    knovs 
nothing.      We   will    not   anticipate    the    reply   to   this 
inquiry.     An  argumentum  ad  hominem  can  be  fully  an- 
swered only  by  the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

2.  Mr.  Weguelin  intimates  that  he  thinks  the  amount 
of  cash  kept  in  their  till  by  the  joint- stock  banks  is  too 
small  in  proportion  to  their  deposits. 

The  joint-stock  banks  are  often  treated  in  this  way. 
If  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  appears  small^  they  are 
accused  of  being  in  a  state  of  inability  to   meet  the 
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demands  of  their  depositors  j  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  large,  they  are  said  to  be  unable  to  make  any 
profits  for  their  shareholders.  Thus  they  are  supposed 
to  be  fixed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  It  stands 
thus : — 

A  bank  must  keep  too  large  an  amount  of  cash  on 
hand,  or  too  small  an  amount. 

If  it  keep  too  large  an  amount,  it  can  make  no  profits 
for  its  shareholders. 

If  it  keep  too  small  an  amount,  it  cannot  meet  the 
demands  of  the  public. 

Therefore — a  bank  must  always  be  in  a  condition  either 
to  make  no  profits,  or  to  be  unable  to  meet  the  public 
demands. 

We  have  stated  at  page  343  that  **  a  dilemma  becomes 
feulty  when  the  members  of  the  division  are  not  fully 
enrunerated,  for  then  the  major  is  false."  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  major  proposition  of  the  above  dilemma.. 
It  is  not  a  necessity  that  a  banker  should  keep  an  amount 
of  cash  either  too  large  or  too  small  He  may  keep  an 
amount  neither  too  large  nor  too  small ; — large  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  his  customers,  and  yet  small 
enough  to  yield  profits  for  the  shareholders.  The  major 
proposition  is  therefore  untrue,  and,  consequently,  the 
whole  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Weguelin  gives  the  name,  of  "  reserve "  to  the 
bank-notes  and  gold  held  by  a  banker  in  his  till.  A 
banker  never  gives  them  this  name.  He  calls  them  cash, 
or  cash  in  hand,  or  cash  in  the  till.  In  his  "  reserve  "  he 
includes  not  merely  his  cash,  but  also  all  his  securities  that 
may  be  readily  converted  into  cash.  Thus  his  loans  on 
demand.  Exchequer  Bills,  India  Bonds,  (xovemment 
Stock,  and  all  other  readily  convertible  securities,  would 
form  part  of  his  **  reserve."* 

We  have  stated,  at  page  195  of  this  work,  the  various 
principles  by  which  bankers  are  guided  in  regulating  the 
amount  of  cash  they  keep  in  the  till.  We  must  not 
reason  on  the  assumption  that  the  cash  in  the  till  is 
intended  to  pay  oflf  the  whole  or  any  large  portion  of  the 
deposits  j  for,  though  they  may  be  all  payable  on  demand, 
yet  experience  shows  that  a  small  portion  only  will  be 
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daily  demanded.  But  the  cash  in  the  till  is  not  intended 
to  pay  even  the  amount  that  may  be  daily  demanded.  It 
is  intended  only  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  amount 
daily  demanded  and  the  fresh  amount  that  may  be  daily 
lodged  ;  and  never  does  this  amount  at  all  approach  the 
fifteenth  part  of  the  total  lodgments.  If  on  any  one  day 
the  cash  is  unusually  diminished,  the  banker  replenishes 
his  till  either  by  realizing  some  of  his  securities  or  bj 
ceasing  for  a  while  to  maJke  farther .  investments.  Who 
ever  heard  of  either  a  jointHBtock  or  a  private  bank,  other- 
wise in  a  sound  state,  that  stopped  payment  in  conse- 
quence of  not  having  sufficient  cash  in  the  till  f 

3.  Mr.  Weguelin  makes  a  comparison  between  the  cash 
kept  by  the  joint-stock  banks  and  the  amount  kept  by 
the  Bank  of  England. 

As  a  question  of  arithmetic,  it  is  easy  to  see  which 
amount  bears  the  highest  proportion  to  its  deposits  ;  but) 
as  a  question  of  management,  the  comparison  is  fallacious. 
Before  two  parties  can  be  logically  compared  together,  with 
the  view  of  blaming  or  censuring  either  of  them,  it  must 
be  shown  that  their  circumstances  are  similar,  and  that 
they  equally  possess  the  power  of  voluntary  action.     And 
we  may  ask,  Csoi  the  Bank  of  England  increase  or  diminish 
her  reserve  of  notes  as  readily  as  a  joint-stock  bank) 
Mr.  Weguelin  tells  us  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  no 
such  power.     When  gold  is  imported  into  the  country, 
the  cash  on  hand  will  be  increased ;  when  gold  is  exported, 
the   cash   on  hand  will  be  diminished  ;  and  the  Bank 
has  no  power  to  prevent  the  effect  of  this  operation. 
Indeed,  since  the   Bank  has  become  a  bank  of  deposit 
to    the    London    joint-stocks,  as  well    as    the    private 
banks  who   make  their  payments  with  each   other   at 
the  clearing  by  transfers,   her  power  in  this  respect  is 
much  curtailed.      But  the  Bank  attempts  to  regulate 
these   fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  gold  by  altering 
her  rate  of  interest ;  hence   the    directors    raise   their 
interest,  as  they  say,  "  to  protect  their  reserve."     This 
measure   has  not  aJways    been    effectual.      In  Novem- 
ber, 1857,  though  the  Bank  charged  ten  per  cent.,  the 
reserve  was  much  below  the  proportion  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Weguelin,  and  the  Act  of  1844  was  consequently 
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suspended  by  the  Government.  These  &cts  show  that  the 
banking  department  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
London  joint-stock  banks  are  in  dissimilar  circumstances, 
and  cannot  readily  be  subjected  to  the  same  principles  of 
government — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  regulation  of  the  cash 
in  their  tills. 

4.  Mr.  Weguelin,  on  the  10th  November,  1856,  informed 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  he  thought  there  was 
a  source  of  danger  in  the  state  of  the  joint-stock  banks  of 
London,  and  that  they,  more  than  the  Bank  of  England, 
ought  to  be  brought  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee. 
How  happily  it  occurred.  The  Committee  appointed  in 
the  first  instance  to  inquire  into  the  operations  of  the  Act 
of  1844  was  afterwards  empowered  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  pressure  of  1857.  Mr.  Weguelin  was  him- 
self a  member  of  that  Committee.  The  London  joint- 
stock  banks  were  accused  of  being  the  cause,  or  at  least 
one  cause,  of  that  pressure.  A  director  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  and  a  director  of  the  Londoix 
Joint-Stock  Bank,  were  among  the  witnesses.  What  a 
fine  opportunity  for  Mr.  Weguelin,  by  the  cross-examination 
of  these  witnesses,  to  bring  into  public  view  the  hidden 
danger  he  had  denounced  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer! But  no, — ^in  the  meantime  Mr.  Weguelin  had 
become  better  informed  upon  the  subject.  The  pressure 
of  November,  1857,  had  eliown  him  that  the  joint-stock 
banks  not  only  had  reserves  adequate  to  meet  all  the 
claims  made  upon  them,  but  were  also  enabled  to  render 
important  assistance  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and,  through 
them,  to  the  whole  commercial  community.  Mr.  Wegue- 
lin, therefore,  refrained  from  repeating  a  charge  which 
had  been  founded  only  on  a  want  of  information. 

II.  John  TweUs,  Esq. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1857,  Mr.  John  T wells,  a  partner 
in  the  London  private  bank  of  Messrs.  Spooner,  Attwoods, 
and  Co.,  was  examined  before  the  Committee  on  the  Bank 
Acts.  In  his  evidence,  he  stated  that  the  profits  of  some 
of  the  London  joint-stock  banks  had  amounted  to  18 
or  20  per  cent.     He  underwent  an  examination  as  to  how 
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this  was  done,  and  various  hypotheses  were  suggested  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon ;  but  Mr.  Twells  declared  it 
was  a  mystery  he  could  not  solve.  This  reminds  us  of 
the  question  put  by  King  Charles  the  Second  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society — "  How  is  it,  that  if  a  hve 
fish  be  put  into  a  vessel  of  water,  the  vessel  weighs  no 
heavier  than  before  1 "  It  was  not  the  fact.  Mr.  TweUs, 
and  Mr.  Hildyard,  by  whom  he  was  examined,  tried  to 
account  for  what  was  not  the  fact.  The  joint-stock 
banks  have  never  made  20  per  cent,  profit.  It  was  the 
dividend,  not  the  profit,  that  was  20  per  cent.  The  profit 
was  made  upon  the  whole  amount  of  their  funds,  but 
was  divided  upon  their  capital  j  and  as  their  total  funds 
were  much  larger  than  their  capital,  a  small  amount 
of  profit  made  a  large  amount  of  dividend.  For  example : 
the  ouly  two  banks  that  have  paid  a  dividend  so  high 
as  20  per  cent.,  have  each  a  capital  of  600,000^.  The 
bank  that  paid  the  highest  dividend,  had,  in  January, 
i858,  deposits  to  the  amount  of  10,700,000^.,  and  the 
other,  9,600,000^.  Supposing  the  capital  to  be  invested 
in  Government  Securities  at  3  per  cent.,  and  the  deposits 
employed  at  a  profit  of  about  1  per  cent.,  this  would  be 
sufi&cient  to  make  up  the  dividend.  Where,  then,  is  the 
mystery  ?  Another  joint-stock  bank  had  deposits  to  the 
amount  of  13,900,000^.,  but  it  paid  a  lower  dividend,  for 
it  had  a  paid-up  capital  of  1,000,000/. ;  a  capital  less  in 
proportion  to  its  deposits  than  the  other  two  banks. 

We  think  there  is  another  misconception  in  connexion 
with  this  subject.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  joint- 
stock  banks  make  larger  profits  than  the  private  banks. 
It  is  obvious  that,  in  relation  to  the  funds  employed,  the 
net  profits  cannot  be  so  high,  as  they  allow  interest 
on  deposits,  which  the  private  banks  generally  do  not. 
Their  profits  are  also  less  when  compared  with  their 
paid-up  capital.  The  private  bankers  do  not  profess  to 
have  large  capitals  invested  in  their  business ;  they  trade 
upon  the  reputation  of  the  partners  as  men  of  property. 
It  has  been  contended  on  their  behalf,  that  to  carry  on 
business  with  your  own  money  is  not  banking.  It  is 
banking  to  trade  with  other  people's  money.  According 
to  our  own  definition  (page  23),  "  a  banker  is  an  inter- 
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mediate  party  between  the  borrower  and  the  lender.  He 
borrows  of  one  party  and  lends  to  another ;  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  terms  at  which  he  borrows,  and  those  at 
which  he  lends,  forms  the  source  of  his  profits."  It  is 
obvious  that  a  bank '  may  be  carried  on  without  any 
capital ;  and  banks  have  been  carried  on  for  years  after 
all  the  capital,  and  all  the  property  of  the  partners,  and 
half  the  deposits,  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  Even  when 
the  partners  are  all  wealthy  men,  it  is  not  customary  to 
invest  much  of  their  property  as  capital  in  the  bank,  simply 
because  much  capital  is  not  required.  Hence  the  profits 
of  the  partners  in  a  private  bank  are  usually  higher 
in  proportion  to  their  capital  than  the  dividends  paid  to 
shareholders  in  joint-stock  banks. 

But  here  we  must  caution  the  reader  against  the  error 
of  supposing  that  in  either  a  private  or  a  joint-stock 
bank  a  paid-up  capital  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 
It  has  been  said  that  ''good  management  is  of  greater 
importance  than  paid-up  capital."  This  is  literally 
true ;  but  within  it  lurks  a  fallacy  of  comparison.  It 
seems  almost  natural  to  the  human  mind,  when  it 
compares  two  things  and  finds  one  greater  in  any 
respect  than  the  other,  to  entertain  feelings  of  dis- 
paragement towards  that  which  has  the  quality  in 
only  an  inferior  degree  (see  page  392) ;  but  we  should 
remember  that  the  degrees  of  comparison  are,  ^^  good — 
better — best ;"  not  "  6a€?— better — best."  Hence,  when 
we  admit  that  "  good  management  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  paid-up  capital,"  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  proposition  that  paid-up  capital  is  of  little  import- 
ance, or  of  no  importance  ;  still  less  that  it  is  a  clog  or 
hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  bank.  But  such  a 
sentiment  has  sometimes  been  expressed.  When  the 
deposits  of  a  joint-stock  bank  have  largely  increased 
and  money  is  abundant,  some  of  the  shareholders  have 
said  to  the  directors,  "  You  have  more  money  than  you 
are  able  to  employ ;  give  us  back  half  our  capital ;"  and 
they  have  fondly  imagined  that,  reducing  the  capital, 
and  increasing  the  pro  rata  amount  of  the  dividend,  would 
be  the  same  thing  as  increasing  the  profits.  This  is  the 
same  fallacy  of  comparison  as  that  to  which  we  have 
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already  inferred;  sad  ariseB  from  confounding  the  ideas  of 
profit  and  of  dividend. 

in.  The  Speech  from  the  nirone. 

•  The  Committee  on  the  Bank  Acts  of  1844  and  1845 
deHyered  their  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
ft(hih  July,  1857 ;  they  state  that,  as  the  investigation  dP 
the  subject  referred  to  them  is  still  incomplete,  they  xe^ 
iK>mmend  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  resume 
the  inquiry  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  When 
the  Committee  delivered  this  Beport,  they  little  thought 
that,  on  the  12th  November,  about  three  months  after- 
iv^rds,  the  Act  of  1844  would  be  a  second  time  suspended* 
Tet  such  was  the  case ;  and  the  Parliament  was  specially 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  8d  of  December,  to  grant  a  BiU 
of  indemnity  to  all  who  were  parties  to  that  suspension. 
The  Queen  commenced  her  Speech  with  reference  to  this 
subject  thus : — 

**  Mj  Lords  and  denQemen, — Circomstances  have  recently 
arisen  connected  with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country, 
which  have  induced  me  to  call  Parliament  together  before  the 
usual  time. 

'*  The  failure  of  certain  joint-stock  banks  and  of  some  mercan- 
tile firms,  produced  such  an  extent  of  distrust  as  led  me  to  autho* 
rize  my  ministers  to  recommend  to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  proceeding  which  appeared 
necessary  for  allaying  the  prevalent  alarm.  As  that  course  has 
involved  a  departure  from  the  existing  law,  a  Bill  for  indemni- 
fying those  who  advised  and  those  who  adopted  it,  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration." 

The  *'  certain  jointHStock  banks  "  that  had  fiuled  previous 
to  the  suspension  of  the  Act  of  1844,  were  the  Liverpool 
Borough  Bank,  which  stopped  on  the  27th  October ;  the 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  which  stopped  on  the  9th  of 
November,  and  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  which  stopped 
on  the  11th  of  November,  the  day  before  the  Act  was 
suspended.  After  the  suspension  of  the  Act,  the  Wolver- 
hampton Banking  Company  stopped  on  the  17th  of 
November,  and  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  Bank 
on  the  25th  of  November.     Both  the  City  of  Glasgow 
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Bank  and  the  Wolyerhampton  Bank  resumed  payment 
on  the  14th  of  December. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Royal  Speech  refers  to  those 
joint-stock  banks  which  had  failed  previous  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Act  of  1844 ;  it  makes  no  reference  to  any 
which  had  not  failed.  Here,  then,  we  have  no  charge  to 
refute.  With  regard  to  those  which  had  failed,  it  is  said 
that  their  failure,  in  connexion  with  that  of  some  commer- 
cial houses,  had  produced  distrust ;  but  it  is  not  stated 
what  kind  of  distrust,  nor  why  that  distrust  should  war- 
rant a  suspension  of  the  Act.  One  or  two  connecting 
links  between  the  cause  and  the  effect  seem  to  be  re- 
quired. Possibly  we  may  be  able  to  supply  these  con- 
necting links.  For  some  weeks  previously  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Act,  it  was  publicly  stated,  that  many  mer- 
chants applied  to  the  Bank  for  an  amount  of  discount 
greatly  exceeding  their  actual  wants,  from  a  fear  that  a 
time  would  come  when  they  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
what  they  might  absolutely  require.*  Here  was  the  dis- 
trust. It  was,  doubtless,  true  that  this  distrust  was 
increased  by  the  failures  referred  to  in  the  Royal  Speech. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  supply  the  connecting  links  in 
the  Royal  Speech. 

The  failure  of  certain  joint-stock  banks  and  of  some 
mercantile  firms  produced  distrust. 

This  distrust  caused  greater  demands  on  the  Bank  of 
England. 

This  increased  demand  exhausted  the  funds  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

This  exhaustion  of  the  funds  of  the  Bank  of  England 
induced  the  Government  to  authorize  the  Bank  to  violate 
the  Act  of  1844. 

It  is  clear  that  the  remedy  was  adapted  for  the  removal 
of  the  disease.  The  Bank  were  thus  enabled  to  supply 
themselves  with  funds.  With  these  funds  they  were  enabled 
to  meet  the  increased  demand.  By  meeting  the  increased 
demand  they  removed  the  distrust.  It  is  true  that  by 
removing  the  distrust,  they  did  not  resuscitate  the  bank- 
ing and  commercial  establishments  which  had  failed ;  but, 

*  This  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bank  Acts,  by  Mr.  Neave,  the  present  Governor  of  the  Bank. 
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probably,  they  prevented  other  failures,  and,  at  all  events, 
they  prevented  that  farther  demand  to  which  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  distrust  might  have  given  rise.  The  wisdom 
of  the  measure  is  obvious.  The  Act  of  1844,  by  limiting 
the  means  of  the  Bank,  had  produced  distrust,  and  hence, 
to  remove  the  distrust,  the  Government  sanctioned  the 
violation  of  the  Act,  and  thus  supplied  the  Bank  with 
additional  means. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  the  joint-stock  banks  bad 
the  honour  of  being  mentioned  in  a  Speech    from  the 
Throne.     In  the  Speech  delivered  January  31,  1837,  the    I 
Commissioners  say — 

"  His  Majesty  recommends  an  early  renewal  of  your  inqniiies 
into  the  operation  of  the  Act  permitting  the  establishment  of 
joint-stock  banks.  The  best  security  against  the  mismanagement 
of  banking  affairs  must  ever  be  found  in  the  capacity  and  inte- 
grity of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  them, 
and  in  the  caution  and  prudence  of  the  public ;  but  no  legislative 
regulation  should  be  omitted,  which  can  increase  and  insure  tiie 
staoility  of  establishments  upon  which  commercial  credit  so  much 
depends." 

This  sentiment  may  be  regarded  as  a  truism,  but  it  is 
one  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  useful  to  share- 
holders and  to  the  public  to  be  reminded  that  no  joint- 
stock  bank  can  prosper  without  good  management.  And 
it  is  useful  to  legislators  to  be  reminded  of  the  limits  of 
legislation.  The  inquiry  which  had  commenced  in  May, 
1836,  was,  in  compliance  with  the  Royal  Speech,  continued 
until  July,  1838  ;  and  the  Committee,  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  recommended  that  the  laws  respecting  joint-stock 
banks  should  be  brought  under  early  consideration. 

IV.  Lord  Overstone. 

At  the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1857,  Lord  Overstone  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"The  panic  in  the  United  States  arose,  extended  to  this 
country,  and  where  did  the  malaria  first  strike  us  ?  At  our 
ports — at  Liverpool  aud  Glasgow,  where  joint-stock  banks  soon 
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proved  the  unsoundness  of  their  position.  The  cause  of  the 
difficulties  was  to  be  found  there ;  and  unless  some  remedy  could 
be  devised  for  it,  any  attempt  to  deal  with  our  monetary  laws 
would  be  utterly  deceptive.  There  had  grown  up  in  this  country, 
and  had  been  rapidly  developed  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  a  false  system  of  credit  and  of  holding  deposits  at  call 
carrying  interest,  a  system  which  had  grown  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  which  was  still  growing ;  and  if  that  evil  was  not 
corrected  it  would  certainly  overturn  our  monetary  system 
altogether.  That  was  not  an  isolated  opinion  of  his  own,  for 
there  was  scarcely  a  man  of  enlarged  views  and  experience  in  the 
city  of  London  who  did  not  entertain  the  same  views.  It  was 
indispensable  that  the  attention  of  Parliament  should  be  directed 
to  that  subject.  Let  them  look  at  the  difficulty  in  which  the 
country  was  placed,  notwithstanding  the  relief  supposed  to  be 
afforded  by  an  exceptional  dealing  with  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Government  ought  not  to  have 
taken  the  step  which  they  had,  but  he  did  say  that  if  the  Act  had 
been  maintained  only  twenty-four  hours  longer  the  whole  of  the 
vicious  system  to  which  he  had  referred  would  have  been  got 
rid  of  by  the  crumbling  to  atoms  of  the  institutions  which  fostered 
it.  Irretrievable  ruin  would  have  followed,  and  the  commercial 
atmosphere  would  have  been  cleared.  But  to  prevent  that,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  interfere,  and  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
the  Bank  Act." 

If  the  above  language  respecting  the  banks  at  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow  simply  means  that  the  failure  of  those  banks 
proves  their  unsoundness,  we  admit  its  accuracy.  But  if 
it  be  intended  to  imply  that  the  failure  of  one  bank  at 
Liverpool  and  of  one  or  two  at  Glasgow  proved  the 
unsoundness  of  all  the  joint- stock  banks  in  England  and 
Scotland,  or  even  of  all  the  banks  in  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow, the  conclusion  is  obviously  illogical — we  cannot  draw 
general  conclusions  from  individual  cases. 

We  are  not  sure  that  by  "the  institutions  holding 
money  at  call  bearing  interest,"  Lord  Overstoiie  intends 
to  refer  to  the  London  joint-stock  banks.  We  thought 
at  first  that  he  did  so,  because  we  had  heard  that  some 
persons  who  professed  to  maintain  his  lordship's  theory 
had  uttered  opinions  somewhat  similar  upon  the  subject. 
But  when  we  read  that  "  if  the  Act  had  been  maintained 
only  twenty-four  hours  longer  these  institutions  would 
have  been  crumbled  into  atoms,**  we  felt  assured  that  hisi 
lordship  intended  no  allusion  to  the  London  joint-stock 
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banks.  The  *'  men  of  enlarged  views  and  experience  in 
the  city  of  London,"  with  whom  his  lord^ip  was  in 
communication,  woidd  have  prevented  his  feJling  into 
so  grievous  an  error.  Who  are  the  parties  referred  to^ 
his  lordship  has  not  thought  proper  to  specify  ;  nor  has  he 
assigned  any  reasons  for  the  soundness  of  his  opinion.  And 
as  it  is  not  our  present  object  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  recent  crisis,  except  so  far  as  they  are  attributed  to 
the  joint-stock  banks,  we  shall  form  no  conjectures  oif  the 
subject. 

V.  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  Bart. 

Sir  George  Lewis  has  written  an  excellent  book  upon 
Logic.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Methods  of  Ob- 
seiTation  and  Reasoning  on  Politics."  But  whatever  alHll 
any  one  may  have  in  Logic,  unless  he  have  also  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  reasons,  he  will  be  in 
danger  of  Mling  into  erroneous  conclusions.  Such  we 
apprehend  has  been  the  case  with  Sir  George  Lewis.  As 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1857,  a  motion 
that  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Bank  Acts  should  be  re- 
appointed, and  should  also  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
recent  commercial  distress,  and  investigate  how  far  it  has 
been  affected  by  the  laws  for  issuing  of  bank-notes  payable 
on  demand.  In  this  speech  he  made  the  following  refer- 
ence to  the  London  joint-stock  banks  : — 

"  I  would  only  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  fact  well 
known  to  all  persons  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  this  class  of 
subjects — viz.  the  great  expansion  which  the  system  of  holding 
money  on  call  has  received  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly, to  a  great  extent,  to  the  abuse  of  that  system — which 
I  believe  is  in  the  main  a  wholesome  and  beneficial  system, 
tending  to  collect  together  and  to  turn  to  good  account  the  scat- 
tered resources  of  the  country,  but,  nevertheless,  eminently  liable 
to  abuse,  and  containing  within  it  elements  of  danger — that  many 
of  the  evils  of  the  recent  crisis  may  be  attributed.  It  is  the  sys- 
tem of  giving  interest  upon  bankers'  deposits — formerly  almost 
unknown  in  this  country,  but  for  many  years  practised  to  a  great 
extent  in  Scotland, — which  has  made  a  great  practical  change  in 
the  working  of  our  banking  laws.    Every  one  must  see  that  there 
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8  a  great  difference  between  deposits  placed  with  a  banker  for 
the  sake  of  safe  custody  and  the  convenience  of  drawing — ^where 
the  depositor  keeps  only  the  smallest  sum  which  is  sufficient  for 
ordinary  payments,  and  where  he  draws  it  out  in  small  sums,  as 
was  formerly  the  case  in  England, — and  the  deposits  which  are 
ahnost  in  the  nature  of  investments,  where  the  depositor  receives 
a  hi^h  rate  of  interest,  where  he  seeks  to  augment  instead  of  to 
diminish  them,  and  where  (particularly  if  he  is  a  banker)  he  has 
occasion  to  draw  out  large  sums  at  the  shortest  possible  notice. 
The  difference  between  tlie  two  is  manifestly  great,  and  it  is  not 
dependent  on  the  law,  but  it  has  a  great  effect  on  our  banking 
system.  With  reference  to  this  subject,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
directing  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  passage  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Cotton,  addressed  to  me  in  October,  1856 — more  than  a  year 
ago — ^which  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Bank 
Committee,  and  which  I  think  shows  some  foresight  as  to  the 
operation  of  this  system.    Mr.  Cotton  says — 

" '  The  sjrstem  of  banking  in  Scotland  which  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  London — viz.  to  allow  interest  on  deposits  at 
call,  or  on  short  notice  —  has  given,  and  will  give,  rise  to  serious 
inconvenience,  as  the  depositors,  in  the  event  of  a  monetary 
crisis,  will  demand  payment  when  they  would  not  sell  their  own 
securities.* 

"  This  1  think  shows  a  foresight  and  a  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Cotton  of  what  was  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  this  system." 

Sir  George  has  referred  to  accounts,  on  which  no  in- 
terest is  allowed.  The  London  private  bankers  allow 
no  interest  on  the  sums  lodged  in  their  hands.  These 
accounts  are  called  current  accounts.  By  far  the  majority 
of  the  merchants  and  public  companies  of  London  keep 
their  accounts  with  the  private  bankers,  and  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  their  balances  are,  either  individually  or  col- 
lectively, of  very  small  amount.  Had  Sir  George  inquired 
of  Mr.  George  Carr  Glyn  or  of  Mr.  Martin  Tucker  Smith, 
both  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Bank  Acts  Committee, 
he  might  have  obtained  better  information  on  the  subject. 
They  would  not  have  told  him  that  all  their  customers 
kept  only  "  the  smallest  sum  which  was  sufficient  for  ordi- 
nary payments,"  In  fact,  bankers  will  not  retain  accounts 
that  do  not  keep  what  is  deemed  a  sufficient  balance.  If 
the  party  requires  discount,  he  is  expected  to  keep  a  still 
larger  balance,  and  most  mercantile  houses  of  any  standing, 
and  also  many  wealthy  individoalsi  make  it  a  point  to  keep 
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what  they  deem  a  respectable  balance.  All  these  balances 
are  payable  on  demand,  and  so  are  the  balances  of  the 
drawing  accounts  in  the  Bank  of  England.  If,  then,  it 
be  an  evil  that  bankers  should  receive  money  return* 
able  on  demand,  it  is  an  evil  not  confined  to  sums  lodged 
on  interest  with  the  joint-stock  banks. 

Sir  George  has  referred  to  the  practice  of  banks  in 
Scotland  with  regard  to  deposits.  We  have  described 
their  practice  in  our  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking  : — 

*' Those  regalations  which  the  backs  have  established  as 
the  rule  of  their  transactions  between  themselves  and  the 
depositors  are  the  following : — The  depositor  may  place  in  the 
bank  any  amount  of  money  he  pleases  above  10/.  The  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  deposit  may  be  withdrawn  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
depositor  without  previous  notice.  Interest  is  allowed  on  the  i 
deposit  from  the  day  it  is  lodged  in  the  bank  until  the  day  it  is .  1 
drawn  out.  The  balance  of  a  current  account  is  allowed  interest 
at  the  same  rate  as  though  it  were  a  permanent  deposit. 

"The  following  are  the  advantages  ascribed  to  the  deposit 
system : — 1.  It  is  advantageous  to  the  lower  classes — in  pro- 
viding a  place  of  safety  for  their  deposits  —  in  granting  tnem 
interest  on  tjieir  savings — ^in  encouraging  habits  of  frugality — and 
thus  often  enabling  tliem  to  advance  in  society.  2.  It  is 
advantageous  to  capitalists  in  furnishing  them  with  a  secure 
mode  of  employment  of  capital,  either  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
period,  at  their  pleasure.  3.  It  is  advantageous  to  the  country 
— by  augmenting  the  amount  of  national  capital — by  increasing 
the  demand  for  labour — by  granting  facilities  to  trade  and  com- 
merce— and  by  removing  the  temptations  to  engage  in  hazardous 
speculations  and  foreign  investments.  4.  It  is  advantageous  to  the 
banks — ^by  inducing  every  person  to  deposit  his  money  in  a  bank 
— by  furnishing  the  banks  with  capital  to  carry  on  their  business 
— and  by  putting  in  circulation  a  large  amount  of  their  notes."* 

When  Sir  George  says  this  practice  was  formerly 
unknown  in  this  country,  he  must  mean  unknown  in  Lon- 
don. It  has  always  been  well  known  to  our  country 
bankers,  who  have  allowed  interest,  not  only  on  deposits, 
but  also  on  current  accounts,  and  have  charged  com- 
mission on  the  amount  of  their  transactions.  The 
private   bankers    of    London    have,   however,    kept    to 

*  These  propositions  are  confirmed  by  quotations  from  the  evidence  given  by 
the  Scotch  bankers  before  the  Parliamentary  Committees  of  1826. 
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the  system  of  allowing  no  interest  and  charging  no  com- 
mission. They  depart  from  this  practice  only  in  the  case 
of  the  accounts  of  their  country  banks,  to  whom  they 
allow  interest.  But  Sir  Greorge  is  under  a  mistake 
if  he  supposes  that  the  deposit  system,  introduced  into 
London  by  the  joint-stock  banks,  has  effected  any  change 
in  the  previous  system.  It  is  not  a  change,  but  ah 
addition.  All  the  joint-stock  banks  who  take  deposit 
accounts  on  interest  t^ke  also  current  accounts  in  the 
same  way  as  the  private  banks.  Both  kinds  of  deposits 
have  the  same  effect — ''  they  collect  together  and  turn  to 
good  account  the  scattered  resoui*ces  "  of  the  community. 

Sir  George  has  an  impression  that  the  deposits  lodged 
at  interest  with  the  London  joint-stock  banks  are  of 
the  nature  of  permanent  investments,  and  bear  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  Scotland  for 
people  to  lodge  money  in  the  banks,  and  live  upon  the 
interest ;  but  in  England,  people  who  have  spare  money 
usually  invest  it  in  the  funds.  In  London,  the  per- 
manency of  bank  deposits  depends  very  much  upon  the 
rate  and  the  permanency  of  the  interest.  The  London 
joint-stock  ban]u  do  not  allow  a  fixed  rat«  of  interest ;  the 
rate  fluctuates  with  the  value  of  money,  and  for  several  yeai's 
past  it  has  been  one  per  cent,  less  than  the  minimum  rate 
of  discoimt  charged  by  the  Bank  of  fingland.  It  has 
been  found  hitherto,  that  when  the  rate  has  advanced  the 
deposits  have  incr^used,  and  when  the  rate  has  declined 
the  deposits  have  diminished.  A  high  or  a  low  rate  of 
interest  is  merely  an  accidental  attribute  of  the  deposit 
system. 

After  having  said  that  the  qrstem  of  holding  money  at 
call  upon  interest  has  received  great  expansion  within  the 
last  few  years,  Sir  George  states  his  opinion  that  it  is  to  the 
abuse  of  this  system  that  many  of  the  evils  of  the  recent 
crisis  may  be  attributed.  But  be  has  not  motioned  the 
special  abuses  to  which  he  refers,  nor  described  their 
operation  in  producing  the  crisis.  The  only  argument  be 
advances  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  addressed  tx)  him- 
self, on  4th  October,  1856,  by.  Mr.  Cotton,  a  Director  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Cotton,  if 
correct,  refutes  the  statement  it  is  advanced  to  prove ;  for 
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if  it  be  true  that  the  deposits  lodged  with  the  jbint-stod: 
banks  upon  interest  are  withdrawn  during  a  crisis^  tbcj 
cannot  be  withdrawn  until  after  the  eomniencement  of  tlw 
crisis,  andy  in  that  case,  their  withdrawal  cannot  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  crisis. 

But  granting  that  sums  lodged  at  interest  are  witik- 
drawn  largely  during  a  crisis,  where  is  the  evil  if  the 
banks  are  prepared  to  pay  them  1  In  all  times  of  prefBore 
bankers  are  csdled  upon  to  repay  some  of  the  money  lodged 
in  their  hands.  But  we  have  no  evidenoe  to  prore  thit 
sums  lodged  at  interest  with  the  joint-stock  banks  ue 
demanded  either  more  suddenly,  or  in  larger  amountiy 
than  the  balances  of  current  accounts  which  bear  no 
interest  If,  as  Sir  George  states,  these  deposits  partake 
of  the  nature  of  investments,  the  less  likely  they  are  to 
be  suddenly  withdrawn.  The  pressure  of  November, 
1857,  is  the  only  one  which  has  occurred  since  tbe 
deposits  of  the  London  joint-stock  banks  have  advanced 
to  a  considerable  amount.  Those  banks  are  the  onh 
parties  who  can  give  us  any  information  on  the  subject^ 
they  have  not  given  us  this  information,  and  if  tbej 
had,  we  could  not  make  any  comparison  with  the 
amounts  withdrawn  from  the  private  banka  The  most 
probable  opinion  is,  that  during  the  crisis  the  deposit 
receipts  at  interest  were  not  withdrawn  in  so  large  a 
proportion  as  the  balances  of  the  current  accounts ;  but, 
at  the  close  of  the  pressure,  when  the  public  securities  were 
low  and  the  banks  reduced  their  interest  gradually  from 
eight  to  two  per  cent.,  as  the  Bank  of  England  reduced 
her  minimum  from  ten  to  three  per  cent.,  then  these 
deposits  were  quietly  withdrawn,  for  investment  else- 
where, and  the  balances  of  current  accounts,  as  money 
became  abundant  and  cheap,  were  proportionably  aug- 
mented. The  gradual  rise  of  the  funds,  the  accounts 
since  published  by  the  joint-stock  banks,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings at  their  public  meetings  seem,  as  far  as  they  go, 
to  countenance  this  opinion. 

VI.  The  Bankers'  Magazine. 

In  the  Bankers'  Magazine  for  January,  1858,  we  read  as 
follows  : — 
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**  The  same  hi§^  financial  authority  charges  the  practice  of  ]ate 
years  by  most  of  the  joiut-stock  banks-— a  practice  borrowed  from 
ike  Scotch  system  of  oanking — of  allowing  interest  on  deposits  at 
call  or  on  short  notice,  with  naying  sensibly  added  to  the  embar- 
rassment. Possibly  this  is  a  complaint  not  altogether  without 
foundation.  It  is  clear  that  no  banking  company  can  allow 
hi|rh  interest  on  deposits  without  lending  the  money  out  at 
still  higher  interest,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  to  do  that  they  must 
invest  it  in  securities  that  are  not  immediately  available ;  the  con- 
seouence  is,  that  unless  a  reserve  is  maintained  large  enoueh  to 
tell  seriously  upon  divisible  profits^  a  rush  on  the  part  of  the 
depositors  might  necessitate  such  an  inroad  upon  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  current  everj-day  business,  as  to  compel  the  esta- 
blishment to  close  its  doors." 

Whatever  authority  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis  (the  high  financial 
aiithority  above  referred  to)  may  possess  on  a  ques- 
tion of  ways  and  means,  we  should  consider  the  Scotch 
banks  a  higher  authority  upon  the  question  of  allowing 
interest  on  -deposits.  But  we  discard  all  authority  on 
questions  that  admit  of  logical  investigation.  Every  writer 
on  banking  must  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
proving  the  soundness  of  his  own  opinions.  The  sentiments 
we  have  quoted  must  be  tested  by  practical  experience 
and  correct  reasoning.    The  writer  observes : — 

'^  It  is  clear  that  no  banking  company  can  allow  high  in- 
terest on  deposits  without  lending  the  money  out  at  still 
higher  interest" 

Very  clear,  whether  the  interest  be  high  or  low.  But 
this  writer  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes  that  banking  com- 
panies first  fix  the  rate  of  interest  they  will  allow  on 
deposits,  and  then  look  about  for  investments  that  will 
yield  a  higher  interest  On  the  contrary,  they  first  ascer- 
tain what  interest  can  be  obtained  on  good  banking  secu- 
rities, and  then  determine  what  proportion  of  that  rate 
should  be  allowed  to  depositors.  In  the  case  under  con- 
sideration the  London  joint-stock  banks  allowed  ou 
deposits  one  per  cent,  less  than  the  minimtim  rate  of 
discount  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England.  Before  they 
advanced  the  interest  to  a  high  rate  they  knew  that  the 
deposits  could  be  employed  at  a  higher  rate,  and  knew 
also  that  they  could  be  employed  immediately,  for  it  was 
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the  increasing  demand  for  discounts  that    induced  the 
Bank  to  advance  the  rate. 

^  And,  as  a  general  rule,  to  do  that  they  must  invest  it 
in  securities  that  are  not  immediately  available.** 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  soundness  of  any  general  mk 
unless  it  be  applicable  to  the  case  under  consideration. 
The  article  on  which  we  are  commenting  is  headed,  **  The 
Commercial  Crisis,  1857."  In  that  year  the  rule  acted  upon 
by  the  joint-stock  banks  was  the  reverse  of  this*  and 
necessarily  so.  The  mtut  was  on  the  other  side.  1V>  make 
a  profit  on  their  deposits,  they  were  compelled  to  invest 
in  bills  of  exchange,  loans  on  stock  or  other  short  and 
convertible  securities.  For  when  the  Bank  of  England 
advanced  her  rate  of  discount,  the  rate  of  interest  yielded 
by  inconvertible  securities  did  not  rise  to  the  same  rate. 
At  the  time  when  ten  per  cent,  could  be  obtained  on  the 
discount  of  first-class  commercial  bills,  mortgages  or  rail- 
way debentures  having  three  or  four  years  to  nm  could 
not  be  readily  obtained  at  five  per  cent. 

The  cases  in  which  a  banker  may  be  tempted  by  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  to  lock  up  his  funds  in  inconvertible  secu- 
rities occur  not  when  the  rate  of  interest  is  high,  but 
when  it  is  low.  When  the  minimum  rate  of  the  Bank  is 
two  per  cent.,  as  it  was  in  1852,  and  the  market  rate  of 
discount  is  still  less,  then  railway  debentures  ha-nng  a 
few  years  to  run  may  occasionally  be  taken  at  an  in- 
terest of  three  per  cent.  But  when  the  Bank  rate  is 
high,  and  interest  on  deposits  is  consequently  high, 
there  is  always  a  good  demand  for  discounts  even  at  the 
high  rate. 

"  The  consequence  is,  that  unless  a  reserve  is  maintained 
large  enough  to  tell  seriously  upon  divisible  profits,  a  rush 
on  the  part  of  the  depositors  might  necessitate  such  an 
inroad  upon  the  funds  available  for  the  current  every-day 
business,  as  to  compel  the  establishment  to  close  its 
doors." 

Here  we  have  the  same  dilemma  which  we  have  noticed 
at  p.  541.  The  argument  assumes  that  a  banker  must 
either  keep  too  much  money  in  his  till  or  too  little.     He 
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is  not  compelled  to  do  either.  There  is  a  third  course 
open  to  hitn.  The  dilemma  is  defective  in  enameration, 
and  falls  to  the  ground. 

With  reference  to  a  high  rate  of  interest,  this  dilemma 
may  fairly  be  retorted  thus : — 

« Every  bank  that  allows  too  high  a  rate  of  interest 
must  either  maintain  an  insufficient  amount  of  money 
in  the  till  or  make  small  profits. 

**  It  is  proved  by  their  last  reports  that  in  1857  the 
joint-stock  banks  of  London  did  not  keep  an  insufficient 
asciount  of  money  in  their  tills  nor  make  small  profits. 

"Therefore  in  the  year  1857  the  joint-stock  banks  of 
London  did  not  allow  too  high  a  rate  of  interest."* 

VII.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Hotise 
of  Commons  on  the  Bank  Acts  (1858). 

We  shall  notice  only  those  portions  of  this  Report  that 
liave  a  reference  to  the  London  joint-stock  banks. 

The  Report  states  that  since  1847  three  most  important 
circumstances  have  arisen  affecting  the  question  referred 
to  the  Committee  :  1.  An  unprecedented  extension  of 
our  foreign  trade  ;  2.  An  importation  of  gold  and  silver 
on  a  scale  unknown  in  history  since  the  period  which 
Immediately  succeeded  the  first  discovery  of  America*; 
and,  3.  A  most  remarkable  development  of  the  economy 
iiffi>rded  by  the  practice  of  banking  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  capital. 

With  regard  to  the  last  subject  we  quote  the  following  :-^ 

"  While  this  expausion  of  trade  was  in  progress,  apd  the 
precious  metals  received  this  remarkable  addition,  a  new  feature 
m  the  banking  business  of  the  country  was  observable.  The 
joint-stock  banKs  in  London  entered  more  and  more  into  compe- 

*  In  the  aame  paper  we  read  :•— 

"  For  many  and  obvious  reasons,  a  change  which  would  establish  a  uniform 
paper  currency  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  place  the  responsibility 
of  note  issues  in  the  hands  of  one  establishment,  would  conduce  to  the  public 
convenience  and  advantage." 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  Deputies  from  the  Joint-stock  banks,  held  in  the 
year  1840,  it  was  resolved  :•— "  That  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the  circula- 
tion oi  the  country  by  means  of  numerous  issuers  controlled  by  an  effective 
system  of  local  exchanges,  is  well  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  community,  and 
powerAilly  promotes  the  tgrlenltura,  trade,  mining,  and  general  industry  of  the 
nation,  and  that  equal  advantages  could  not  be  obtained  by  one  bftokof  ifsue/' 
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tition  with  the  private  banks,  and  bj  their  praeiiee  of  rikwins 
interest  on  deposits,  began  to  aocumolate  vast  mmoimts.  On  the 
8th  June.  1854,  the  priyate  bankers  of  London  admitted  tk 
joint-stock  banks  to  the  arrangements  of  the  clearlnff-boase^  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  final  clearing  was  adjusted  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  daily  clearances  are  now  eltected  bj  transfen  is 
the  accounts  which  the  several  banks  keep  in  that  establishment. 
In  consequence  of  the-  adoption  of  this  sTstem,  the  lai*ge  nolei 
which  the  bankers  formerly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  adjnsftiig 
their  accounts  are  no  longer  necessary.  The  diminatioii  in  the 
use  of  these  notes  is  shown  by  the  following  figures :  | 

Bank  Notes  of  200/.  to  1,000/. : 

1852 £5,856,000 

1857 £3,241,000 

Meanwhile  the  joint-stock  banks  of  London,  now  nine  ii 
number,  have  increased  their  deposits  from  8.850,774/L  in  1847,  to 
43,100,724/.  in  1857,  as  shown  in  their  published  accounts.  The 
eridence  given  to  your  Committee  leads  to  the  iniereiioe  that  of 
this  vast  amount,  a  large  part  has  been  derived  from  souren 
not  heretofore  made  availalde  for  this  purpose;  and  tliat  tin 
practice  of  opening  accounts  and  depositing  mon^  with  banken 
nas  extended  to  numerous  dasses  who  did  not  formerly  empkiy 
their  capital  in  that  way.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Kodwell,  the 
chairman  of  the  Association  of  Private  Country  Bankers,  and 
delegated  by  them  to  give  evidence  to  your  Committee,  that  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich  this  practice  has  lately  incr^sed 
fourfold  among  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  of  that  district; 
that  almost  every  farmer,  even  those  paying  only  50/.  per  annum 
rent,  now  keep  deposits  with  bankers.  The  abrogate  of  these 
deposits  of  course  finds  its  way  to  the  employments  of  trade,  and 
especially  gravitates  to  London,  the  centre  of  commercial  activi^, 
where  it  is  employed  first  in  the  discount  of  bills,  or  in  otiier 
advances  to  the  customers  of  the  London  bankers.  That  large 
portion,  however,  for  which  the  bankers  themselves  have  no  im- 
mediate demand,  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  bill-brokers,  iHio 
five  to  the  banker  in  return  commercial  bills  already  discounted 
y  them  for  persons  in  London  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  as  a  security  for  the  sum  advanced  by  the  banker.  The 
bill-broker  is  responsible  to  the  banker  for  payment  of  this  money 
at  call ;  and  such  is  the  magnitude  of  these  transactions,  that 
Mr.  Neave,  the  present  Grovemor  of  the  Bank,  stated  in  evidence, 
'  We  know  that  one  broker  had  5  millions,  and  we  were  led  to 
believe  that  another  had  between  8  and  10  millions ;  there  was 
one  with  4,  another  with  3jr,  and  a  third  above  8.  I  speak  of 
deposits  with  the  brokers.'  ^ 
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Upon  this  quotation  we  will  make  a  few  remarks  : — 

I.  **  Th'e  joint-stocks  of  London  entered  more  and  more 
into  competition  with  the  private  banks." 

Private  hanks, — This  is  almost  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  committee  make  any  separate  mention  of  the  private 
banks.  In  a  few  instances  we  meet  with  notices  of ''  Lon- 
don bankers,''  but  in  these  cases  the  phrase  includes,  we 
presume,  both  the  private  and  the  joint-stock  banks  of 
London.  Of  the  private  banks  of  London  they  give  us  but 
slender  information.  With  a  littje  inquiry  they  might  have 
ascertained  that  these  banks  are  sixty  in  number,  of  whom 
twenty-five  are  members  of  the  Clearing-house — ^tbat  all 
these  banks  open  current  accounts  with  their  customers, 
and  that  the  balances  of  these  accounts  are  all  payable 
on*  demand — that  by  &r  the  majority  of  the  wealthy 
merchants  and  public  companies  in  the  City,  and  by  far 
the  majority  of  iJie  aristocracy  at  the  West-end,  keep  their 
accounts  with  the  private  banks — that  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  pnvate  and  joint-stock  banks  in  Eng- 
land, and  nearly  all  the  banks  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
keep  their  London  accounts  with  the  private  bankers. 
If,  then,  this  Committee,  in  noticing  the  prosperity  of 
the  jointrstock  banks,  intended  to  disparage  the  private 
banks,  thery  musty  we  thinks  have  proceeded  on  imperfect 
information. 

The  joint-stock  banks  of  London, — ^When  these  banks 
stated  in  their  published  accounts  that  their  ''  deposits  "  in 
June  1857  amounted  to  43,100,724Z.  they  did  not  mean  that 
this  amount  was  all  lodged  upon  interest.  It  included 
the  balances  of  all  their  '^currrait  accounts"  and  their 
**  deposit  receipts  ; "  all  the  deposits  which  received 
interest,  and  all  which  did  not  receive  interest.  What 
proportion  bore  interest  we  do  not  know,  as  none  of 
the  banks  have  given  us  any  information  on  the -sub- 
ject. Nor  do  we  know  whether  this  amount,  held  by  nine 
London  joint-stock  banks,  is  more  or  less  than  the  total 
deposits  held  by  the  sixty  private  Lond9n  banks.  The 
Report  states  that  a  lai^  part  of  the  sums  lodged  with 
the  joint-stock  banks  have  been  derived  from  new  sources ; 
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if  80,  it  would  appear  that  notwithstanding  all  their  com- 
petition, the  joint-stock  hanks  have  not  taken  maoj 
deposits  from  the  private  hankers. 

Competition, — When  it  is  said  that  the  joint-stock  haiib 
entered  more  and  more  into  competition  with  the  prints 
hanks,  it  can  mean  only  that  the  joint-stock  banks 
advanced  their  interest  on  deposits  as  the  Bank  of  Eog" 
land  advanced  their  rate  of  discount.  Their  admissioD 
into  the  clearing-house  in  1854  is  a  proof  that  the  good 
feeling  between  these  two  classes  of  banks  had  advanced 
during  this  period.  By  this  event,  and  by  the  new  mode 
of  adjusting  the  clearing,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  joint- 
stock  banks,  and  the  private  banks  became  in  a  manner 
united.  This  was  always  the  wish  of  the  joint-stock 
banks.  When  the  first  bank  was  formed  in  the  year  1834, 
they  applied  for  permission  to  open  an  account  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  for  admission  into  the  clearing- 
house.  They  were  permitted  to  open  an  account  wiui 
the  Bank  of  England  in  the  year  1842,  and  were  admitted 
into  the  clearing-house,  as  above  stated,  in  the  year  1854. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  Deposit  system  of  banking. 

Mr.  Rodwell  gave  evidence  to  show  that  the  depofdt 
system  of  banking  has  extended  throughout  the  country. 
This,  we  believe,  was  owing  mainly  to  the  increase  of 
joint-stock  banks  in  the  year  1836.  But  the  private 
bankers  shared  in  the  benefits  of  the  system.  The  Report 
is  wrong,  however,  in  supposing  that  the  effect  is  merely 
to  collect  deposits :  another  effect  is  to  create  means  for 
their  employment.  The  country  banker  employs  his 
deposits  first  in  his  own  district.  But  banks  in  agricul- 
tural districts  have  more  funds  than  they  have  the  meails 
of  employing,  and  they  send  the  surplus  to  London,  On 
the  other  hand,  banks  in  manufactiuing  districts  can 
employ  more  funds  than  they  possess,  and  they  get 
additional  funds  by  sending  their  bills  to  London  for 
re-discount. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  called  the  public  attention 
to  the  extension  of  the  deposit  system  of  banking.  This 
was  one  of  the  causes  we  assigned  for  the  reduction  of 
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the  country  droalation  from  11,715,527/.  in  1839  to 
7,667,916/.  in  1843.    We  stated  :— 

"  The  practice  of  keeping  banking  accounts  has  extended  very 
mtich  of  late  years.  Instead  of  carrying  notes  in  their  pocketis 
as  formerly,  people  now  lodge  the  notes  with  their  banker,  and 
make  their  payments  by  giving  cheques  on  the  bank."-— Pr^«Vra/ 
Treatise,  p.  483. 

We  assigned  this,  too,  as  one  reason  why  greater  incon- 
venience had  not  been  felt  by  the  restrictions  placed  on 
the  circulation  of  the  country  banks  by  the  Act  of  1844 : — 

*'  At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  much  of  the  restriction 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  felt,  has  been  prevented  by  a 
cause  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  the  extension  of  the 
Deposit  System  of  Bankings  f'ormerly,  to  keep  a  banker  was 
the  privilege  of  a  few ;  now  it  is  the  practice  of  the  many.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  how  this  operates.  If  all  the  notes  in  a  town 
are  lodged  with  the  bankers  and  the  depositors  make  their  pay- 
ments by  cheques,  notes  are  not  required  ;  the  payment  is  made 
by  a  transfer  from  one  account  to  another.  If  the  two  parties 
keep  accounts  with  different  bankers,  the  effect  is  the  same. 
For  the  country  bankers  make  their  exchanges  with  each  other 
daily  or  weekly,  and  pay  the  difference  by  an  order  on  their 
London  agent.  This  order  is  again  passed  through  the  clearing, 
and  the  differences  between  the  clearing  bankers  are  paid  by  a 
draft  on  the  bank  of  England.  It  is  thus  theoretically  possible, 
that,  all  the  monetary  transactions  of  a  country  may  be  settled 
by  a  system  of  transfers ;  and  it  is  practically  the  fact,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  so  settlea ;  and  this  amount  has,  of 
late  years,  largely  increased,  and  is  still  increabing.  We  have 
no  published  accounts  of  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  country 
banks,  but  we  have  of  the  joint-stock  banks  of  London.*  The 
oldest  of  these  banks  has  been  established  only  twenty  years, 
yet  their  united  deposits  in  Loudon  are  now  above  22,000,000/., 
while,  during  the  same  period,  the  private  deposits  of  the  Bank 
of  England  have  increased  from  5,000,000/.  to  12,000,000/.  It 
canuot  be  supposed  that  all  these  deposits  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  private  bankers.  These  large  deposits  are  owing,  I 
think,  to  the  greater  number  of  persons  who  now  keep  accounts 
with  bankers,  increased,  no  doubt,  in  recent  years,  by  tue  increas- 
ing wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  though  I  have  not 
the  returns  necessary  to  prove  it  statistically,  I  believe  that 
similar  operations  are  taking  place  throughout  tne  country  ;  and 
tliat  the  prosperity  of  joint-stock  banks  has  not  in  this  respect 

•  This  wai  written  in  1854. 
BB  3 
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eaused  way  eomsponding  deoiine  among  the  priTate  baakt.''- 
Idid.  p.  486. 

The  London  Committee  of  Deputies  from  the  Joint- 
stock  Banks  passed  in  the  year  1855  the  following  resolo- 
tions : — 

*'l.  That  the  Deposit  System  of  Banking*,  which  enaUn 
individuals  to  place  money  in  banks  and  to  make  all  their  p«r* 
ments  by  cheaues,  is  beneficial  tx)  the  depositors  themaelTeSi  to 
the  banks,  ana  to  the  community  at  large. 

"  2.  That  the  introduction  of  joint^tock  banks  has  ten^ 
extended  this  system,  and  brought  its  advantages  withia  tk 
reach  of  the  less  wealthy  classes  of  society." 

The  statement,  therefore,  that  the  deposit  system  of 
banking  has  extended  very  much  throughout  the  countiy, 
and  that  the  extension  is  mainly  caused  by  the  joint-stod^ 
banks,  is  no  new  discovery ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  nev 
discovery  if  the  Committee  had  shown  that  this  system 
was  very  injurious  to  the  country  when  the  banks  allowed 
interest  on  the  deposits,  but  was  very  beneficial  when  thej 
allowed  none. 

The  Committee  have  gone  for  their  illustration  into 
the  country ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  system 
has  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  but  not  in  an 
equal  proportion  in  London.  It  was  to  extend  this 
system  that  the  first  London  joint-stock  bank  was  esta- 
blished. In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  extract  we 
have  made  from  our  "  Practical  Treatise,"  at  page  185  of 
the  present  work. 

The  Committee  are  also  under  a  mistake  in  supposing 
that  the  money  remitted  from  the  country  •<  is  employed 
first  in  the  discount  of  bills  or  in  other  advances  to  the 
customers  of  the  London  bankers."  The  London  bankers 
are  not  dependent  on  their  country  connexions  for  an? 
portion  of  the  funds  with  which  they  discount  for  their 
London  customers.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  London 
bankers  to  make  separate  investments  of  the  dififerent 
classes  of  their  deposits ;  but  we  apprehend  that  there  is 
no  London  bank  whose  deposits  from  its  Loudon  customers 
only  are  not  higher  than  the  amount  of  its  discounts. 

3.  The  amount  of  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  bill- 
brokers. 
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We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  from  the  language  employed 
whether  the  amounts  stated  denote  the  whole  amount  in 
the  hands  of  the  bill-brokers,  or  merely  the  amounts 
placed  there  by  ^'the  London  bankers;"  and  we  are 
also  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  by  "  the  London  bankers  " 
the  Committee  mean  only  the  private  bankers  of  London, 
or  inolude  with  them  the  London  joint-stock  banks.  We 
are  further  at  a  loss  to  know  whether,  in  the  quotation 
from  Mr.  Neave's  evidence,  he  intended  to  speak  of  five 
bill-brokers  or  only  of  three. 

On  referring  to  Mr.  Neave's  evidence,  we  find  that, 
.  in  reply  to  question  402,  he  states  the  total  amount  of 
the  deposits  in  the  hands  of  three  bill-brokers,  without 
any  reference  to  their  connexion  with  the  London  bankers. 
His  words  are  these, — '<  I  have  no  means  of  speaking 
decidedly,  but  we  know  that  one  broker  had  4,000,000/., 
another  3,500,000/.,  and  a  third  we  supposed  to  have 
above  8,000,000/.    I  speak  of  deposits  with  the  brokers." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  country  bankers 
who  send  money  to  London  send  it  all  to  their  '^  London 
bankers."  Many  country  private  and  joint-stock  banks 
have  direct  accounts  also  with  the  London  bill-brokers, 
and  they  feed  their  banking  account  as  may  be  neces- 
sary by  transfers  from  their  account  with  the  bill-brokers. 
In  London  it  is  not  the  practice  of  any  banks  to  grant 
discount  accounts  to  parties  who  have  not  current  accounts. 
Their  surplus  ftinds,  so  far  as  they  are  employed  in  discount- 
ing bills,  are  usually  employed  with  the  bill-brokers.  But  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  funds  are  all  lodged  on 
deposit.  The  joint-stock  banks  discount  for  the  bill- 
brokers  as  they  do  for  merchants ;  taking  the  bills  into 
their  own  possession,  and  returning  them  to  the  brokers 
only  in  case  they  should  not  be  paid.  They  do  this  be- 
cause the  brokers'  rate  of  diseount  is  higher  than  their  rate 
of  interest  on  deposits,  and  because  the  joint-stock  banks 
give  to  the  public  the  same  rate  of  interest  on  deposits 
which  they  get  from  the  brokers.  But  still  it  serves  their 
purpose  to  keep  a  portion  on  call  with  tiie  brokers,  as  they 
can  then  keep  a  smaller  amount  in  their  tilL  To  a  certain 
ettent,  and  in  ordinary  times,  the  money  at  call  with  the 
brokers  is  the  same  as  money  in  the  till  bearing  interest. 
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Mr.  Neav«  states  that  there  are  three  bill^broken  wlio 
held  deposits  to  the  extent  of  8,000,000/.,  4,OO0fi{Mr 
and  3,500,000^.  The  only  three  bill-brokers  in  Londoii 
who  have  ever  received  deposits  to  any  large  amout 
are  Messrs.  Overend  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Oo.? 
and  Messrs.  Sanderson  and  Go.  We  are  at  no  loss  to  kaot 
^'the  principal  house,"  for  though  the  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Rep<»rt  nor  in  the  eyidence,  yet  in  Hie  Indei 
we  read  thus : — 

<*  Overend,  Ommey,  and  Co, — ^Reference  to  an  application  on  the 
28th  Oct.  from  Messrs.  OTcrend,  Gumey,  and  Co.,  for  an  tmO' 
ance  that  the  Bank  would  gi?e  them  anj  loans  they  might  requiRi 
— Heave,  29, 374."  "  Reference  to  the  advanoe  of  not  less  than 
700,000/.  to  OTerend,  Ourney,  and  Co.  on  the  12th  November. 
— Neave,  661-663." 

•  t^^gain,  the  Report  states— 

'^On'  the  11th  November,  Sanderson  and  Co.,  the  large  biU- 
brcA^ers,  stopped  payment.  Their  deposits  were  supposed  to 
be  3,500,000/." 

This  seems  sufficient  evidence  that  the  third  bill-broker 
was  the  house  of  Messrs.  Sanderson  and  Co. 

Having  now  two  names  out  of  the  three,  we  can,  by  an 
easy  logical  process,  infer  who  is  the  thiixL  The  names 
and  amounts  of  deposits  will  then  stand  thus  : — 

Messrs.  Overend,  Gumey,  and  Co.     .     .  ^8,000,000 

Messrs.  Alexander  and  Co 4,000^000 

Messrs.  Sanderson  and  Co.  ....     ,     3,500,000 


£15,500,000 

We  now  proceed  to  some  further  quotations  from  the 
Report. 

After  relating  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the 
banks  in  America,  the  Eeport  states : — 

''  Great  alarm  naturally  prevailed  in  London,  the  centre  of  all 
the  monetary  transactions  of  the  world.  Vast  sums  deposited 
with  the  joint^btock  banks,  at  interest,  and  employed  directly  by 
themselves,  or  by  the  bill-brokers,  in  addition  to  other  monies  de- 
posited by  their  other  customers^  were  chiefly  held  at  call ;  and 
the  bill-brokers  are  stated  to  have  carried  on  tlieir  enormons 
transactions  without  any  cash  reserve;  relying  on  the  ran  off 
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tiieir  bills  faUing  due,  or  in  extremity,  on  the  power  of  obtaining 
advances  from  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  security  of  bills  under 
discount.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  system,  at  a  time  of  com- 
mercial pressure  and  alarm,  was,  that  the  banks  limited  their 
discounts  almost  exclusively  to  their  own  customers,  and  began 
to  add  to  their  reserves  both  in  their  own  tills  and  at  the  Banx  of 
England." 

Here  we  read  only  of  the  joint-stock  banks  and  the 
bill-brokers.  No  one  would  suppose  there  were  any  other 
banks  in  London ;  or  if  there  were,  they  would  be  led  to 
infer  that  these  banks  did  not  hold  any  money  at  call,  and 
that  they  had  no  money  in  the  hands  of  the  bill-brokers, 
and  that  during  the  crisis  they  did  not  add  to  their  reserves 
either  in  their  own  tills  or  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

But  further  on  the  scene  is  again  changed,  and  instead 
of  "  Joint-stock  Banks  '*  we  read  "  the  London  Bankers.^' 

"  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  with  regard  to  the  private  de- 
posits, that  the  causes  to  which  your  Committee  have  above 
referred,  as  affecting  other  bankers,  tend  to  increase  the  balances 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  bank  of  last  resort  at  a  time  of 
panic.  Thus,  for  example,  the  deposits  of  the  London  bankers, 
which  in  ordinary  times  average  about  3,000,000/.,  continued  to 
rise  during  the  commercial  pressure,  and  amounted  on  the  18th 
November  to  5,458,000/." 

As  the  Committee  had  begun  the  paragraph  with  refer- 
ence to  the  joint-stock  banks  and  their  "vast  sums"  at 
call,  we  should  have  expected  that  they  would  have  given 
us  the  amount  of  their  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England 
separately,  and  not  the  total  deposits  of  all  the  "  London 
bankers."  We  might  also  have  expected  the  highest 
amount  during  the  crisis,  and  not  merely  the  amount  on 
the  12th  November.  The  deposits  from  the  London 
bankers  continued  to  increase,  and  on  the  30th  December 
they  amounted  to  6,373,000/.» 

Then  follows  another  disparioging  statement  respecting 
the  bill-brokers : — 

**  The  bill-brokers  were  compelled  to  resort  to  that  establish- 
ment for  assistance ;  and  that  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  the 

*  The  first  tutpentfon  of  the  Act  of  1844  took  place  on  Monday,  the  25th 
October,  1847.  On  the  {nreriout  Saturday  the  bankers'  depoaita  in  we  Bank  of 
England  were  1,615,0002.  The  highest  amount  during  the  rest  of  the  year  was 
on  the  11th  December,  when  thtfy  were  2,112,000/, 
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principal  bouse  went  to  the  Bank  to  ask  whether  Hmf  eoili 
obtain  discount  to  an  indefinite  amount,  and  actually  reowfedytt 
one  day,  the  day  on  which  the  Treasury  Letter  waa  iaaned,  bd 
less  a  sum  than  700,000/.  Two  discount  bouses  failed.  Speskiif 
of  the  general  discount  paarket,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  stated: 
'Discounts  Himost  entirely  ceased  in  London,  except  at  the 
Bank  of  England/  " 

In  these  three  extracts,  which  are  all  taken  from  one 
panigrBph,  we  have  an  account  of  the  operations  of  tk 
joint-stock  banks,  the  London  bankers,  and  the  biO- 
hrokers  in  a  season  of  pressure.  We  have  deaoribed  sneh 
a  season  in  our  "  Practical  Treatise : " — 

"  As  tbe  pressure  advances,  he  will  find  that  there  are  thiee 
demands  upim  his  funds.  First,  bis  customers  will  reduce  tbeir 
balances,  and  keep  Jess  money  in  his  bands.  Money  lodged  st 
interest  will  he  taken  away,  because  the  parties  can  makehigfaer 
interest  elsewhere,  or  they  will  be  temi)ted  by  the  low  price  of 
stock  to  invest  it  in  Grovernmeut  securities.  Secondly,  he  will 
have  a  greater  demand  for  loans  and  discounts,  not  merely  from 
weak  people  whom  he  might  not  care  about  refusing,  but  from 
persons  of  known  wealth,  whom  it  is  his  interest  and  his  inclination 
to  oblige.  Thirdly,  he  will  think  it  prudent  to  guard  against 
sudden  demands  by  keeping  a  larger  amount  of  bank  noteain  bis 
till.  To  meet  all  these  demands  he  will  be  compelled  to  realise 
some  of  his  securities,  and  he  will  realize  those  first  on  which  he 
will  sustaiu  no  loss." 

Banks  that  under  circumstances  such  as  these  can  sup- 
ply the  increased  wants  of  their  customers,  and  yet  add  to 
their  reserves  both  in  their  own  tills  and  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  must  previously  have  been  well  managed.     If 
this  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  system  of  jointHstock 
banking,  it  proves  the  system  to  be  a  good  one.     And  the 
greater  the  sums  deposited  with  the  joint-stock  banks, 
the  more  strikingly  apparent  is  the  advantage   of  the 
system.     But  if  the  Committee  intended  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment  to  the  joint-stock  banks,  we  do  not  think  it  is 
deserved  exclusively,  for  we  doubt  not  that  the  other 
**  Loudon  bankers'*  managed  their  banks  with  equal  pru- 
dence.    If,  on  the  other  baud,  the  Committee  intended  to 
cast  a  reflection  on  "  the  system,"  we  would  thank  them 
to  teach  us  another  system,  which,  either  to  the  banks. 
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to  their  oustomerSy  or  to  the  Bank  of  Eogknd,  would  be 
Attended  with  better  results. 

We  shall  now  make  some  further  observations  upon  our 
last  three  extracts  from  the  Report. 

1.  The  London  Joint-Stock  Banks. 

The  Comroittee  repeatedly  refer  to  the  ^*  vast  amounts*' 
deposited  with  the  joint-stock  banks.  Whether  these 
sums  are  vast  as  compared  with  the  deposits  in  the  private 
banks  we  do  not  know  ;  but  they  seem  *'  vast**  enough  to 
have  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  Committee.  It  seems  to 
be  the  prosperity  of  the  joint-stock  banks  which  constitutes 
their  crime.  It  is  the  extent  to  which  they  have  obtained 
the  public  confidence  that  is  the  chief  accusation  against 
them.  The  Committee  state  that  these  vast  sums. were 
obtained  through  the  practice  of  allowing  interest.  This 
shows  that  the  practice  was  agreeable  and  useful  to  the 
public,  and  their  half-yearly  reports  show  it  was  profitable 
to  the  banks. 

The  Committee  nowhere  state  that  the  rate  of  interest 
was  regulated  by  the  rate  of  discount  charged  by  the  Bank 
of  En^and  ;  a  fact  of  considerable  importance  in  our  con- 
sideration of  this  subject.  The  amount  of  their  deposits 
in  1847  was  8,850,774^.,  and  in  1857,  43,100,724^.  If 
we  divide  these  ten  years  into  two  periods  of  five  years 
each,  we  shall  find  that  on  the  Slst  December,  1852,  the 
deposits  amounted  only  to  17,687.430/.,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  advance  took  place  in  the  second  period.  These 
two  periods  are  remarkable.  In  July,  1852,  the  Keport 
states,  the  bullion  amounted  to  22,232,000/.,  the  notes  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  amounted  to  23,380,000/.,  the 
Bank  reserve  was  twelve  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  discount  two  per  cent.  ''  The  consequence  of 
such  a  state  of  things/'  says  the  Report,  *'  was  manifested 
in  the  year  1853,  when  the  exports,  which  in  1852  had 
amounted  to  78,076,000/.,  rose  to  98,933,000/.  The 
bullion  at  the  same  time  declined,  and  was,  on  the  22d 
October  of  that  year,  14.358,000/.,  while  the  reserve  went 
down  to  5,604,000/.,  and  the  minimum  rate  of  interest 
rose  to  five  per  cent."  Here  we  find  that,  in  conformity 
with  all  previous  escperience,  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
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of  money  which  prevailed  in  the  first  period  gave  rite  to 
general  speculation.  The  result  was  evident  in  raisnig 
ihe  rate  of  interest  The  Bank  rate  advanced  from  two 
per  cent  in  1852  to  ten  per  cent  in  1857,  and  the  joint- 
stock  hanks,  following  her  footsteps,  advanced  their  inte* 
rest  from  one  per  cent  to  eight  And  it  is  nat\iral  to 
helieve  that  during  the  latter  portion  of  this  period  the 
high  rate  of  interest  induced  some  of  the  customers  of  tbe 
Bank  of  England,  the  private  hanks,  and  the  joint-stook 
and  private  ^nks  in  the  country,  to  transfer  a  portion  of 
their  halances,  and  to  place  them  on  depoait  with  the 
London  joint-stock  banks. 

This  statement  not  only  explains  the  cause  of  tbe  ^  vsst 
sums  deposited  with  the  joint-stock  banks,"  but  places  in 
their  true  light  the  opinions  of  those  witnesses  who  fimcied 
that  these  large  deposits  were  the  cause  of  the  commercial 
speculations  which  prevailed  from  1853  to  1857,  In  point 
of  time,  a  cause  must  precede  its  effect.  Judging  by  this 
criterion,  what  should  we  think  of  the  following  reason- 
ing 1- 

"The  commercial  speculation,  which  commenced  in 
1853,  gave  rise  to  a  large  number  of  bills  of  exchange. 

"  After  these  bills  had  increased  to  an  inconvenient 
amount,  the  Bank  of  England  advanced  her  rate  of 
discount. 

**  After  the  Bank  had  advanced  her  rate  of  discount,  the 
London  joint-stock  banks  advanced  their  rate  of  interest 
on  deposits. 

"After  the  joint-stock  banks  had  advanced  their  rate 
of  interest,  a  great  increase  took  place  in  the  amount  of 
their  deposits. 

"  Therefore,  the  vast  amount  of  deposits  thus  obtained 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  previous  commercial  speculation." 

It  is  then  said  that  these  vast  deposits  are  all  "  on  call." 
This  might  be  an  objection  if  deposits  lodged  at  interest 
were  more  liable  to  inconvenient  calls  than  the  balances  of 
current  accounts  which  bear  no  interest.  But  the  experi- 
ence of  all  practical  bankers  goes  tbe  other  way.  In 
general  the  payments  and  receipts  will  about  balance  each 
other  every  day.  But  the  amount  of  these  daily  operations 
will  be  very  fex  inferior  to  the  same  operations  on  an  equal 
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amount  lodged  on  current  accounts.  This  is  the  reason 
assigned  by  some  banks  for  allowing  interest  on  deposits 
and  none  on  current  accounts.  Another  objection  to 
giving  three  or  seven  days'  notice  is  the  trouble  it  occa- 
sions. A  depositor  must  go  to  the  bank  and  give  notice, 
which  notice  must  be  registered;  when  the  notice  is 
expired  he  must  go  again  to  receive  the  money.  If  he 
can  assign  any  reason  he  may  perhaps  receive  it  on 
demand  as  a  favour  from  the  manager,  but  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  make  the  request.  But  suppose  a  pressure  should 
arrive,  and  we  have  what  is  called  a  run  upon  the  bank  f 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  a  seven  or  a  three  days* 
notice,  and  tell  the  depositor  to  call  again?  A  banker 
who  should  do  this  would  necessarily  increase  the  excite- 
ment Every  banker  conversant  with  runs  knows  the  best 
way  is  to  pay  the  applicants  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
have  known  a  run  occasioned  even  in  England  by  a 
xnanager  insisting  most  justly  upon  the  notice  due  on  a 
deposit  receipt.  We  may  add  that  deposits  being  on 
demand  necessitates  short  or  convertible  investments. 
The  following  quotation  is  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Alderman-  Salomons : — 

"  We  hold  all  our  deposits  at  call,  and  we  differ  in  that 
respect  from  all  the  other  joint-stock  banks.  We  find 
from  experience  that  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of 
persons  every  day,-*~some  bringing  in  money,  and  others 
taking  it  away;  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  require  any 
notice  whatever.  Practically  we  should  only  desire  notice 
in  difficult  times,  and  that  would  be  just  the  period 
when  probably  people  would  be  disinclin^  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  it.  Therefore  we  profess  to  hold  all  our  deposits 
at  call.'' 

The  Report  intimates  that  the  London  joint-stock  banks 
had  at  the  time  of  the  pressure  ''  vast  sums"  lodged  at 
call  with  the  bill-brokers.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons  deli- 
vered to  the  Committee  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  as  they  stood  on  the  1 1th 
of  November,  1857,  the  day  before  the  suspension  of  the 
Act  of  1844.  From  that  statement  it  appears  that,  while 
the  brokers'  bills  under  discount  were  5,000,000^.,  the 
total  amount  at  call  with  all  the  bill-brokers  with  whom  that 
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baak  had  transactions  amounted  only  to  500,00011  Lettt 
suppose  that  all  the  other  London  jointHstock  banks  hid 
an  equal  amount  so  placed  in  proportion  to  their  req^eetifs 
deposits.  On  the  30th  June,  1857,  the  latest  posnl^ 
return  previous  to  the  11th  November,  the  total  deposits 
of  all  the  banks  amounted  to  43,100,724/.,  and  those  of 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  were  13,913,058/L 

Thus  we  find  that  the  deposits  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  were  about  one-third  of  the  whole,' 
and  if  the  deposits  of  the  other  banks  with  the  bill-broktfi 
were  in  the  same  proportion,  they  would  amount  altogethif 
to  about  1,500,000/.  Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  ihm 
deposits  are  all  made  with  the  three  principal  hoiuBi 
above  mentioned,  then  we  have  the  following  results : — 

Deposits  of  Messra  Overend  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Alexander  <&  Ck).,  and  Messrs.  Sanderson 
and  Co ^15,dOO,000 

Deduct  ditto  lodged  bj  the  London  joint- 
stock  banks I,d00,000 

Lodged  bj  other  parties ....  ^14,000,000 

Who  would  not  have  imagined,  firom  the  language  of  the 
Report,  that  the  main  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  bill- 
brokers  were  those  lodged  by  the  London  joint-stoek 
banks,  and  that  ''the  other  monies  deposited  by  their 
other  customers"  were  a  much  smaller  amount? 

The  language  of  the  Committee  would  seem  to  implj 
that  vast  sums  deposited  at  interest  with  the  joint-stod^ 
banks  were  withdrawn  during  the  crisis.  As  the  Com- 
mittee were  familiar  with  the  published  accounts  of  the 
joint-stock  banks,  and  had  already  stated  the  amount  of 
the  total  deposits  in  June,  1857,  they  might  as  well  have 
stated  those  of  December,  1857. 

On  June  30,  1857,  the  total  lodgments  were  ^3,100,724 
On  Dea  31,  1857,  the  amount  was    .     .     .     41,271,115 

Showing  a  reduction  of ^1,829,609 
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Thus  the  reduction  between  these  two  periods  was  less  than 
the  one-twentietii  part  of  the  total  deposits ;  a  sam  that  put 
the  banks  to  so  little  inconyenienoe  that  ihey  were  at  the 
same  time  "  adding  to  their  reserveSi  both  in  their  own  tills 
and  in  the  Bank  of  England." 

From  what  we  ha^e  stated  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
joint-stock  banks  of  London  were  estahlished  in  complianoe 
with  the  wants  of  the  community.  They  were  indebted 
for  their  success  to  the  wisdom  and  prudence  with  which 
they  were  adfliinistered.  Their  rapid  prosperity  in  re* 
cent  years  has  arisen  from  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  commercial 
activity,  and  has  b^n  accelerated  by  the  high  rate  of  dis- 
count charged  by  the  Bank  of  England.  While  the  Bank 
of  England  charged  a  high  rate  of  interest  to  those  who 
wished  to  borrow,  the  joint-stock  banks  were  enabled  to 
allow  a  high  rate  to  those  who  wished  to  lend.  If  the 
prevalence  of  a  high  rate  of  interest  influences  the  foreign 
exchanges,  and  thus  prevents  the  exportation  of  gold,  then 
the  joint-stock  banks  co-operated  with  the  Bank  of  £n^ 
land  in  producikig  that  effect.  The  high  rates  were  not  th6 
cause,  but  the  eflect  of  commercial  speculation — ^and  it 
was  not  imtil  after  the  adoption  of  these  high  rates  that 
the  joint-stock  banks  obtained  their  **  vast  depodts." 
These  sums  were  employed  in  Intimate  banking  opera- 
tions, in  the  same  way  probably  as  they  would  have  been 
employed  had  they  b^n  plaoed  in  other  banks.  They 
could  not  have  been  invested  in  inconvertible  securitiesyas 
the  deposits  were  repayable  on  demand,  or  at  a  short 
notice.  And  the  readiness  with  which,  during  the  panic, 
they  paid  enormous  amoimts  into  the  Bank  of  England, 
shows  that  their  funds  were  in  an  available  state.  Nor 
could  they  have  been  reckless  in  their  investments^  for 
then  they  must  have  made  lai^  losses.  But  when  the 
pressure  was  all  over,  we  find  the  London  joint-stock  banks 
had  paid  off  all  their  losses  out  of  the  half-3rear's  profit, 
with  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  rate  of  dividend  dis- 
tributed to  their  shareholders.  Experience  has  shown 
their  system  to  be  so  advantageous  to  themselves,  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  to  the  public  at  large,  that  they 
can  have  no  reason  to  make  any  change. 
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2.  The  Bill-Brokers. 

Bill-brokering  in  its  present  form  wasoomfneneed  about 
balf  a  century  ago.  The  house  of  Messrs.  Overend  and  Coi 
was  formed  in  the  year  1807,  under  the  firm  of  Richardson, 
Overend,  and  Co.  The  partners  were,  Thomas  RichardsoDy 
a  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Wright,  and 
Gray  (afterwards  Esdaile  and  Co.) ;  John  Overend,  a  derk  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  a  woollen-£Bictor  ;  and  Samuel  Gumey, 
then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  second  son  of  Mr.  John 
Gurney,  a  partner  in  the  Norwich  Bank,  ^hia  bank. was 
eatabhshed  in  the  year  1770,  by  Mr.  Henry  Gumey,  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr.  Bai-tlett  Gumey,  who,  in  the 
year  1803,  took  into  partnership  his  cousin,  Mr.  John 
Gumey,  and  several  other  members  of  his  fiunilj.  Mr. 
John  Gumey  had  previously  been  a  woolstapler  and 
spinner  of  worsted  yam.  In  this  character  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  extensively 
connected  with  the  trade  of  Norwich,  and  was  engaged 
by  the  Norwich  Bank  to  employ  their  surplus  funds  in 
discounting  bills  for  his  numerous  connexions.  This 
business  became  so  extensive  that,  upon  the  suggestion  of 
John  Overend,  a  firm  was  established  expressly  for  this  -kind 
of  business,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Norwich 
Bauk.  Mr.  Samuel  Gumey  had,  for  three  years  previously, 
been  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Fry,  who  had  married  his  sister,  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Fry.  After  the  death  or  retirement  of 
Mr.  Richardson  the  firm  was  Overend  and  Co.,  which  is 
the  name  it  still  retains.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Overend, 
Mr.  Samuel  Gumey  became  the  senior  partner,  until  his 
death  in  the  year  1856.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  David 
Barclay  Chapman,  who  retired  from  the  firm  on  the  31st 
December,  1857. 

The  panic  of  the  year  1825  was  remarkable  for  a  dis- 
trust of  bankers.  Several  London  banks  failed,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  no  fewer  than  eighty 
banks  in  the  country;  and  many  more  would  probably 
have  failed,  but  for  the  assistance  they  obtained  from  the 
Bank  of  England.  After  this  event  the  London  bankers 
changed  the  mode  of  their  investment.  Instead  of  em- 
ploying their  surplus  funds  in  the  purchase  of  Government 
securities,  and  discounting  at  the  Bauk  of  England,  they 
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placed  their  surplus  funds  on  deposit  with  the  bill-brokers, 
and  ceased  to  discount  with  the  Bank.  The  country 
bankers  did  the  same.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  this 
kind  of  business  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Oyerend  k  Co. 
They  thus  became  the  bankers  of  the  London  and  the 
country  banks.  There  was  now  no  connexion  between  the 
London  bankers  and  the  Bank  of  England,  except  so  far 
as  some  of  them  might  iind  it  conyenient  to  have  a 
current  account,  or,  as  it  was  called,  a  drawing  account 
with  that  establishment.  When  the  bankers  bad  any 
surplus  funds  they  placed  them  on  deposit  with  Messrs. 
Overend  k  Co.,  and  when  they  had  occasion  they  with- 
drew thidm  from  Messrs.  Overend  ^  Co.  /This  arrange- 
ment made  the  London  bankers  directly  independent 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Mr.  George  Carr  Glyn  was 
examined  before  the  Bank  Charter  Committee  in  the 
year  1832,  and  speaking  for  the  London  bankers  generally, 
he  said, ''  We  do  not  feel  the  slightest  dependence  on  the 
Blank  of  England,  nor  do  we  feel  the  slightest  obligation 
to  it  in  any  way.  We  rather  consider  ourselves  the  very 
best  customers,  except  Government,  which  the  Bank  of 
England  has." 

The  second  house  in  point  of  time  was  Messrs. 
Sanderson  and  Co.  Mr.  Sanderson  was  originally  in 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Overend  and  Co.,  but  left  them 
and  formed  a  separate  establishment  in  the  same  line 
of  business.  He  acquired  wealth — became  a  Member 
of  Parliament — ^married  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman — 
and  stopped  payment  in  the  year  1847.  But  he  paid 
off  all  his  creditors — took  into  partnership  Mr.  Sandeman, 
who  was  previously  a  stockbroker  —  went  on  again — 
and  stopped  payment  in  1857.  The  house  was  now  insol- 
vent, and  was  '*  crumbled  into  atoms."  It  was  wound  up 
under  the  inspection  of  three  of  its  creditors,  of  whom 
two  were  private  bankers.  The  following  statement  of 
their  liabilities  is  taken  from  the  Banker^  Magazine  for 
January,  1858 : — 
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£  9.    I 

I>epo8it8  seoured  by  Bills  of  ExohftDge      2,810^008  5    % 
IMtto      ditto               ditto, 

1688  7,658/.  15«.  \\d.   .    .    .     .        237,864  5    4 

Ditto    unsecured 378,827  14  10 


3,426,700     5    5 
Bills  re-disoounted  not  yet  due  .    .    .     2,015,585     2  11 


Total  liabilities. 5,442,285     8    4 


The  founder  of  the  house  of  Messrs.  Alexander  &  Ca 
Mr.  Alexander,  the  father  of  ihe  present  partners,  who 
was  previously  the  chief  derk  in  the  private  bank  (A 
Messrs.  Robaits,  Curtis,  and  Co. 

There  are  other  bill-brokers  in  London  besides  those  I 
have  mentioned,  but  they  do  not  so  generally  take  large 
amounts  on  deposit.  Two  jointnstock  companies,  the 
National  Discount  Company  and  the  London  Discount 
Company,  have  recently  been  formed  to  carry  on  the 
same  kind  of  business. 

The  charges  brought  by  the  Report  against  the  bill- 
brokers  are  that  they  have  avast  amount  of  deposits that 

these  deposits  bear  interest  and  are  repayable  on  demand 
—that  they  carry  on  their  enormous  transactions  with- 
out any  reserve — that  they  give  facilities  to  the  circu- 
lation of  fictitious  bills — ^that  they  discount  for  the  country 
joint-stock  banks  upon  the  strength  of  their  endorsements, 
without  reference  to  the  other  parties  to  the  bills — and  that 
during  a  pressure  they  make  heavy  demands  for  discount 
upon  the  Bank  of  England,  and  thus  place  in  jeopardy  the 
Act  of  1844. 

The  Committee  state  that  the  five  houses  who  contri- 
buted more  than  any  others  to  the  commercial  disaster  and 
discredit  of  1857,  were  the  three  joint-stock  banks — the 
Borough  Bank,  Liverpool,  the  District  Bank,  Newcastle, 
and  the  Western  Bank  at  Glasgow — and  the  two  discount 
houses,  Messrs.  Sanderson  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Bruce  and 
Co.  The  Committee  very  properly  made  a  minute  exami- 
nation into  the  afi&irs  of  the  joint- stock  banks ;  but  made 
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no  similar  examination  into  the  affairs  of  the  bill-brokers. 
Had  thej  done  so,  they  might  have  ascertained  the  accu- 
racy of  those  accusations  brought  against  the  bill-brokers 
— might  have  traced  the  nature  of  those  transactions  that 
take  place  between  them  and  the  London  bankers — and 
might  have  made  useful  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  that  kind  of  business.  And  as  it  was  gratifying  to  the 
joint-stock  banks  generally  to  know  that  the  feulure  of  these 
three  banks  had  arisen  fh>m  the  misconduct  of  individuals 
and  not  from  any  defect  in  the  principles  of  joint-stock 
banking,  so,  doubtless,  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to 
the  existing  bill-brokers  to  know  that  the  failure  of  two  of 
their  body  arose  only  from  their  own  misconduct  and  not 
from  any  defect  in  the  principles  on  which  their  businesei 
is  generally  conducted. 

The  Bank  have  now  dosed  all  discount  accounts  with 
bill-brokers.  These  accounts  were  first  allowed  in  the 
year  1830,  and  thus  the  brokers  wete  enabled  to  carry 
on  their  business  without  any  reserve.  The  Bank,  like 
any  other  banker,  has  an  undoubted  right  to  open  or 
dose  such  accounts  whenever  she  pleases,  after  giving  the 
parties  fair  notice  of  her  intention.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  slightest  importance  to  the  public.  If  the  bill- 
brokers  have  the  vast  deposits  ascribed  to  them,  it  will 
be  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  render  themselves  self- 
dependent.  From  their  extensive  connexion  with  the  bank- 
ing interest  in  London  and  the  countiy,  they  form  too 
important  a  portion  of  our  monetary  system  to  be  easily 
**  crumbled  into  atoms.**  The  system*  by  which  the  super- 
abundant capital  of  i^cultural  districts  is  transfeiTcd  to  be 
employed  in  the  manu£usturing  districts  is  a  most  excellent 
system.  We  know  of  no  better  means  of  making  this 
transfer  than  by  the  re-discount  of  bills  of  exchange ;  and 
the  bill-brokers  are  the  agents  by  whom  these  operations  are 
effected.  That  this  system  may  be  abused  by  the  creation 
of  fictitious  bills  is  no  new  discovery.  We  denounced 
this  abuse  ourselves  many  years  ago;f  But  neither  bill- 
brokers  nor  bankers  are  able  at  all  times  to  detect  such 

•  We  IwTe  refemd  to  tlw  gcnenl  priaeiplfi  of  Ull-brokering  «t  page  8U 
of  this  work, 
f  8oe  *'  Practical  lYeatiM/'  p.  Si. 
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bills.    Hence  they  are  sometimes^  deceived,  and  coii» 
quentlj  suffer  loss. 

3.  The  Bank  of  England  as  a  Central  Bank  of  Depodi 

The  Bank  of  England  is  a  bank  of  deposit.  She 
receives  money  from  individuals  in  the  same  way  as  the 
joint-stock  and  private  banks  of  London,  and  like  them 
she  makes  a  profit  on  her  deposits,  either  by  investments 
in  transferable  securities  or  by  advances  and  discounts 
to  her  customers.  Beyond  this  she  is  a  central  bank 
of  deposit.  By  this  we  mean  that  she  receives  deposits 
from  the  other  London  banks.  All  the  London  banks 
who  are  members  of  the  Clearing-house  have  accoonts 
at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  settle  their  olaims  upon 
each  other  by  transfers  from  these  accounts.  Other 
London  banks  who  are  not  members  of  the  Clearing-honse  1 
)iave  similar  accounts,  and  pay  the  demands  of  the  Qtj  \ 
bankers  by  cheque  on  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  London  joint-stock  banks  have  increased  the  poorer 
of  the  Bank  of  England  as  a  centml  bank  by  extending 
the  practice  of  opening  current  accoimts  to  a  less  wealthy 
class  of  the  community — by  granting  interest  on  small 
sums  lodged  on  deposit — by  opening  accounts  with  the 
Bank  of  England — and  by  their  admission  into  the  Clearing- 
house. Previous  to  this  last  event  the  joint-stock  banks 
presented  all  their  bills  and  cheques  at  the  counters  of  the 
respective  clearing  bankers  three  times  a-day,  and  received 
payment  in  bank  notes.  On  the  other  hand,  each  clearing- 
banker  presented  his  bills  and  notes  at  the  same  hours  on 
the  joint-stock  banks,  at  their  respective  counters,  and 
received  payment  in  bank  notes.  To  meet  the  claims 
made  upon  them  daily  by  the  private  banks,  the  joint- 
stock  banks  had  to  keep  in  their  tills  a  larger  amount  of 
bank  notes  than  they  would  keep  were  they  members  of 
the  Clearing-house.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  each  clearing- 
banker  had  also  to  keep  a  larger  amount  of  bank  notes  to 
meet  the  claims  made  upon  him  at  his  counter  by  the 
joint-stock  banks.  There  are  now  seven  joint-stock  banks 
members  of  the  Clearing-house,  and  these  banks  have  six- 
teen branches  in  various  parts  of  London.  All  the  branches 
pay  the  claims  upon  them  from  the  City  banks  by  cheques 
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Qn  .their  head  office.  They  have  thus  the  benefit  of  the 
Clearing-house,  and  settle  the  claims  upon  them  without 
the  intervention  of  bank-notes.  The  Southwark  branch  of 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  has  a  place  at  the 
Clearing-house  as  an  independent  bank.  The  joint-stock 
banks  have  also  co-operated  with  the  Bank  of  England 
in  the  arrangement  whereby  the  Custom-house  duties 
are  paid  by  cheques  instead  of  bank-notes.  Any  party 
having  to  pay  duties  may  obtain  his  banker's  cheque 
upon  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  exact  amount  he 
has  to  pay,  and  this  cheque  is  received  at  the  Custom- 
house. 

This  arrangement,  whereby  the  Bank  of  England  be- 
comes a  central  bank  of  deposit,  is  attended  with  several 
important  efifects.  One  effect  is  that  the  banking  business 
of  Loudon  is  conducted  with  a  less  amount  of  bank  notes. 
To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  that  there  are  ten  banks  in 
London,  each  of  whom  has  1,000,000^.  of  deposits,  and  who 
keeps  in  its  till  100,000Z.  of  bank  notes.  Here  the  total 
deposits  are  10,000,000/.,  and  the  total  reserve  of  bank  notes 
1,000,000/. ;  being  one-tenth.  Now,  let  each  of  these 
banks  open  an  account  with  a  central  bank, — ^keep  only 
10,000/.  in  its  til^  and  lodge  the  other  90,000/.  in  the 
central  bank.  Then  the  ten  banks  will  have  in  their 
till  100,000/.,  and  in  the  central  bank  900,000/.  But, 
suppose  the  central  bank  employs  two-thirds  of  its  de- 
posits and  holds  one-third  as  a  reserve  in  bank  notes. 
Then,  in  consequence  of  these  ten  banks  having  opened 
an  account  with  the  central,  the  total  amount  of  bank 
notes  held  as  reserve  against  10,000,000/.  of  deposits  is 
reduced  from  1,000,000/.  to  400,000/.-^that  is,  100,000/. 
in  the  tills  of  the  ten  banks,  and  300,000/.  in  the  central 
bank  The  600,000/.  thus  econon^ised  may  be  employed 
profitably  for  the  central  bank,  and  also  for  the  advantage 
of  the  community.* 

Another  effect  of  this  system  is,  that  the  importations 
or  exportations  of  gold  have  no  effect  upon  the  amount  of 
notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public.     When  notes  are  issued 

*  We  liave  employed  the  nvimbers  10  and  ](,000.000^  and  the  proportion  of 
one-tenth  to  tin^oUfy  the  illuttration  of  the  principle  i  but  if  dilferent  data  am 
UJnen,  pf  course  ijtip  result  wlU  ra/rj  «ccofdiiigIy. 

0  0 
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by  the  issuing  department  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
purchase  of  gold,  they  are  lodged  on  deposit  with  some 
banker,  who  again  lodges  them  on  deposit  in  the  banking 
department  of  the  Bank  of  England.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  gold  is  demanded  in  payment  of  her  notes  from 
the  issuing  department,  the  amount  of  notes  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  is  not  diminished,  as  these  notes  have  bees 
previously  obtained  from  the  banking  department  in  pay- 
ment of  its  deposits,  or  issued  in  ^e  form  of  loans  or 
discounts. 

Another  effect  is,  that  the  Bank  has  no  power  to  increBse 
or  diminish  the  amount  of  notes  in  her  hands.  If  she 
buys,  say  a  million  of  stock,  and  issues  notes  in  payment, 
those  notes  will  immediately  be  paid  into  some  bank, 
who  will  lodge  them  on  deposit ;  and  if  she  sells  a  million 
of  stock,  and  receives  notes  iu  payment,  those  notes 
would  first  be  withdrawn  from  her  deposits.  But  pro- 
bably in  neither  case  would  any  notes  be  issued  or  re- 
ceived— both  transactions  would  be  effected  by  cheques. 
The  only  result  would  be  that  the  deposits  would  be 
increased  or  diminished,  and  the  reserve  of  notes  would 
remain  the  same.  Were  she  to  discount  1,000.000/.  of 
bills,  the  operation  would  be  similar.  She  would  hold  a 
million  more  of  bills,  and  be  indebted  a  million  more  for 
deposits,  and  the  amount  of  notes  in  her  hands  would 
remain  unchanged.  But  as  she  charged  discount  on  the 
bills,  and  allowed  no  interest  on  the  deposits,  the  discount 
would  be  so  much  profit. 

Another  effect  is,  that  the  transactions  between  bankers, 
or  between  bankers  and  individuals  who  keep  bankers, 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  amount  of  notes  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  This  is  self-evident  with  regard  to  the 
banks  who  settle  their  claims  upon  each  other  at  the 
Clearing-house.  Each  bank  strikes  a  balance  at  the  close 
of  the  day.  If  it  owes  money,  its  account  is  debited  at 
the  Bank  of  England.  If  it  has  money  to  receive,  its 
account  is  credited  at  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  clear 
that  the  total  amount  of  credits  must  be  exactly  equal 
to  the  total  amount  of  debits — all  the  transactions  are 
settled  by  transfer,  while  the  total  amount  of  deposits 
by  all  the  banks  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  amount 
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of  her  notes  on  hand,  remain  the  same  as  before.  But  if 
a  banker  does  not  clear,  but  keeps  an  account  with  the 
Bank  of  England^  this  may  make  no  diflFerence.  For  if  he 
receive  money  he  will  lodge  it  with  the  Bank,  and  if  he  pay 
away  money  he  will  withdraw  it  from  the  Bank,  and  the 
party  with  whom  he  has  these  transactions  may  have  cor- 
responding transactions  with  another  banker  who  also  has 
an  account  with  the  Bank  of  England.* 

Another  effect  is,  that  any  change  in  the  amount  of 
notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  causes  a  correlative 
change  in  the  amount  of  notes  in  the  banking  department 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  certain  that  all  the  notes 
issued  from  the  issue  department  must  remain  either 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  or  be  deposited  in  the  banking 
department,  and  any  means  that  may  be  employed  to 
economise  the  notes  used  by  the  public  will  in  the  same 
degree  increase  the  notes  in  the  banking  department. 
And  the  extension  of  the  deposit  system,  by  which  people 
put  their  money  into  a  bank  instead  of  keeping  it  in  their 
pockets,  does  thus  economise  the  notes.  But  it  does  not 
merely  economise  the  notes,  it  economises  the  coin  in  the 
same  way — and  thus  all  the  surplus  notes  and  coin  find 
their  way  into  the  Bank  of  England.  I^  from  the  increase 
of  population,  or  trade,  or  wealth,  the  community  require 
a  larger  amount  of  notes  in  order  to  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions of  buying  or  selling,  then  this  increased  amount  will 
cause  a  corresponding  diminution  of  notes  in  the  Bank 
of  England.  This  has  actually  been  the  case  for  some 
years  past  with  regard  to  notes  of  51.  and  lOL,  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  these  notes  in  circulation 
has  much  increased;  but  if  from  opposite  causes  the 
amount  of  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  is  diminished, 
then  the  amount  of  notes  in  the  Bank  will  be  increased. 
This  has  taken  place  as  stated  in  the  Report  by  means 
of  the  admission  of  the  joint-stock  banks  into  the  Clearing- 
bouse,  and  the  amoimt  of  large  notes  in  circulation  is 
thereby  diminished. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  deposit  system  in  a  season 
of  pressure  ?     It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  Bank  of 

*  Some  of  the  West  England  bankers  psv  the  CitY  banks  by  cheques  on  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  on  some  City  banker :  but  the  oldest  banks  in  Fleet  Street, 
Strand,  and  Charing  Cross  still  make  such  payments  in  bank  notes. 
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England,  like  all  other  banks  of  deposit,  is  also  a  bank  of 
discount.  To  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  "The 
reserve  in  the  banking  department  of  the^ank  of  England 
represents  the  uninvested  deposits  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
^'hich  it  holds  at  the  call  of  its  constituents."  Now,  if 
the  Bank  discounts  bills,  and  the  parties  take  the  notes 
thus  obtained  to  the  issue  department  and  demand  gold, 
which  they  send  to  France,  then  the  operation  takes  place 
which  we  have  jxist  described, — the  gold  in  the  issue  d^ 
partment  is  diminished,  and  to  the  same  extent  the  notes 
iu  the  banking  department  are  also  diminished.  When 
this  operation  is  going  on  too  rapidly,  the  Bank  will  raise 
her  rate  of  discount,  iu  order  to  render  it  less  profitable. 
But  this  may  cause  an  excitement  that  shall  increase  the 
applications  for  discount  for  home  purposes.  These  dis- 
counts, as  we  have  explained,  may  be  met  by  transfers, 
and  merely  cause  an  increase  of  deposits ;  but  if  the  ex- 
citement extends  into  the  country,  and  the  country  banks 
desire  a  supply  of  notes  to  meet  a  possible  run,  then  notes 
can  be  obtained  only  from  the  banking  department,  and 
will,  of  course,  diminish  the  reserve.  In  the  same  way,  if 
the  pressure  on  the  London  banks  should  not  be  merely 
a  commercial  pressure,  when  their  customers  withdraw 
money  to  employ  elsewhere,  but  a  banking  pressure,  as  iu 
1825,  where  the  parties  withdrew  their  money  and  hoarded 
it,  for  fear  their  banker  should  fail,  then  must  the  sums 
thus  hoarded  be  derived  from  the  Bank  of  England 
and  diminish  her  reserve.  Had  the  efforts  made  in  Novem- 
ber, 1 857,  to  get  up  a  run  upon  the  London  joint-stock 
banks  been  successful,  they  would  thus  have  added  consider- 
ably to  the  embarrassments  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Not 
only  might  the  deposits  of  the  joint-stock  banks  have  been 
withdrawn,  but  this  excitement  might  also  have  occasioned 
a  run  upon  the  private  banks,  and  their  deposits  might  also 
have  been  withdrawn  ;  and  had  any  one  bank  been  unable  to 
meet  the  demand,  its  failure  would  have  caused  additional 
demands  upon  other  banks.  It  seems,  therefore,  clear 
that,  in  proportion  as  we  conduct  our  monetary  trans- 
actions upon  a  system  of  transfer,  and  supersede  the  use 
of  coin  or  bank  notes,  in  such  proportion  will  be  the  diflfi- 
culties  in  seasons  of  panic,  unless  some  bank  be  authorized 
by  the  Government  to  issue  an  amount  of  bank  notes 
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adequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the^ocoasion.  Under  the 
Act  of  1844,  the  Bank  of  England  has  no  such  power: 
and  though  she  may  refuse  discounts  or  advances  to  other 
parties  without  endangering  her  own  safety,  yet  as  soon  as 
she  is  unable  to  pay  off  her  deposits  when  payment  is 
demanded,  she  must,  like  other  banks  in  similar  circum- 
stances, suspend  payment.  But  while  we  thus  admit 
that  the  deposit  system  of  banking,  by  enabling  trans- 
actions  to  be  conducted  with  a  less  amount  of  bank  notes, 
may  increase  the  severity  of  a  pressure  in  which  bank  notes 
are  demanded,  we  must  contend  that  the  system,  by 
diminishing  the  necessity  for  notes,  contains  within  itself 
in  a  very  great  degree  the  means  of  avoiding  that 
demand.  In  the  recent  pressure  the  deposits  from  the 
London  bankers  would  have  enabled  the  Bank  of  England 
to  meet  any  demand  for  discounts  without  the  suspension 
of  the  Act  of  1844,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gold  required  for 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  This  demand  from  Ireland  and 
Scotland  was  an  accidental  circumstance,  and  was  by  no 
means  necessarily  connected  with  the  pressure.  And  even 
as  it  was,  the  Bank  availed  herself  of  the  Government 
Letter  only  to  the  extent  of  928,000^.* 

The  Report  states  that,  during  the  pressure, — 

"  The  banks  limited  their  discounts  almost  exclusively  to  their 
own  customers.". 

**  The  deposits  of  tlie  London  bankers,  wliich  in  ordinary  times 
average  about  3,000,000/.,  continued  to  rise  during  the  com- 
mercial pressure,  and  amounted  on  the  12th  of  November  to 
5,458,000/." 

**  Speaking  of  the  general  discount  market,  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  stated,  '  Discounts  ahitost  entirely  ceased  in  London, 
except  at  the  Bank  of  England.' " 

Although  the  above  three  sentences  occur  separately  in 

*  While  we  are  anxious  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  retain  her  position 
an  the  central  bank  of  deposit,  we  are  equally  anxious  that  she  should  retain  her 
character  as  a  hank  of  issue.  Lord  Overstone  says — *'  I  dislike  the  expression 
of  the  business  of  issue  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  They  are  merely  the  clerks  who  have  to  do  the  business 
which  the  law  has  ordained;"  and  Mr.  Neave,  the  Governor,  says — **  I  do  not 
consider  ourselves  a  hank  of  issue.'*  We  do  not  see  how  the  Bank  of  En^rland 
ceases  to  be  a  bank  of  isfue,  merely  because  her  issues  are  limited  or  regulated 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  All  the  private  and  Joint-stock  hanks  of  issue  in  England, 
and  all  the  banks  of  issue  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  have  their  issue  limited  or 
regulated  by  law.  Have  they  alto  ceased  to  bebiuiksof  ittuef  We  fear  this 
doctrine  is  brought  forward  as  a  ttepping-stone  to  the  advocacy  of  a  Government 
bank  of  issue,  one  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  a  nation  can  be  scourged. 
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the  Report,  they  are  intimately  connectedy  as  illustratiYe 
of  the  character  of  the  Bank  of  England  as  the  central 
bank  of  deposit. 

You  must  remember,  that  all  the  London  banks  are 
banks  of  deposit,  and  all  their  deposits  are  payable  on 
demand ;  also,  that  they  are  all  banks  of  loan  and  diBOount, 
and  give  their  customers  such  accomnaodation  as  thej 
may  require.  After  having  done  this,  the  banks,  in  ordi* 
nary  times,  discount  bills  for  the  bill-brokers  ;  but  when  { 
a  pressure  ooctub,  they  cease  to  discount  for  the  bill- 
brokers,  and  place  their  funds  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  brokers  then  take  their  bills  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
who  discount  them  with  the  funds  they  had  previooslj 
obtained  from  the  London  bankers.  You  see  the  beauty 
of  the  system.  Had  the  London  banks  employed  their 
surplus  ftinds  as  before,  in  discounting  for  the  bill-broken, 
and  afterwards  their  depositors  had  demanded  a  portion  of 
their  deposits,  they  might  have  been  placed  in  a  position 
of  difficulty ;  and  had  a  single  bank  suspended  payment 
at  such  a  time  it  might  have  caused  great  embarrassment, 
not  only  to  the  other  banks,  but  also  to  the  Bank  of 
England.  But  the  Bank  of  England,  having  unbounded 
credit,  was  in  no  dread  of  a  run,  and  hence  could  fearlessly 
employ  those  funds  the  London  banks  had  placed  in  her 
hands,  and  that  too  at  a  great  profit,  for  she  allowed  no 
interest  on  her  deposits,  while  she  charged  ten  per  cent, 
on  her  discounts.  It  is  thus  obvious,  that  the  public 
wants  during  the  pressure  were  met  by  a  union  of  the 
banking  interest,  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks  of 
London,  and  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Bank  of  England 
derived  neither  funds,  nor  power,  nor  credit  from  the 
Government :  the  Government  letter  merely  struck  the 
manacles  from  her  hands  ;  it  added  nothing  to  her 
strength.  Nor  did  she  prove  unequal  to  the  occasion. 
We  object  to  the  language  of  the  Report  in  describing  in 
such  magniloquent  terms  the  acts  of  the  Bank,  as  though 
they  were  efforts  almost  beyond  her  power.  What  can 
we  think  of  an  advance  of  700,000^.  described  as  no 
less  a  sum  than  700,000^.  ?  What  think  we  of  the  following 
amplification  of  21,600,000^.  ? — "A  sum  exceeding  the 
whole  amount  of  their  deposits,  both  public  and  private ; 
a  sum  nearly  threefold  the  amount  of  their  advances  in 
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July,  when  the  rate  was  reduced  to  5  J  per  cent.,  and  more 
than  double  what  they  had  advanced  on  the  27th  October, 
when  the  first  bank  failed."  Had  the  Committee  wished 
for  further  amplification,  they  might  have  stated  that  this 
sum  was  just  eighteen  times  the  whole  capital  of  the  Bank 
when  it  was  formed  in  the  year  1694  ;  but  after  all  these 
comparisons,  the  sum  of  21,600,000^.  is  actually  neither 
more  nor  less  than  it  was  before.  But  did  the  Committee 
really  think  that  they  exalted  the  power  of  the  Bank  of 
Engknd  by  employing  all  this  verbiage  to  describe  the 
simple  fact  that  during  the  pressure  the  highest  amount  of 
discounts  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  was  21,600,000?., 
a  sum  greater  only  by  777,000Z.  than  the  whole  of  her 
deposits  ? 

The  Committee  had  stated,  that  our  exports  had  in- 
creased from  60,1 10,000?.  in  the  year  1845  to  122,155,000?. 
in  1857 ;  that  the  imports  of  gold  and  silver  from  gold-pro- 
ducing countries  had  been  within  seven  years  107,500,000?., 
of  which  80,700,000?.  remained  in  Europe ;  that  nine 
London  joint-stock  banks  had  accumulated  43,100,724?.  in 
deposits  ;  and  yet  it  represents  an  advance  of  21,600,000?. 
by  the  Bank  of  England  as  somewhat  enormous,  and  this 
too  when  the  advance  is  not  made  in  money  but  by  trans* 
fers, — when  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks  of  London 
have  placed  6,000,000?.  in  her  hands  on  deposit, — and 
when  she  is  released  from  the  shackles  imposed  by  legis- 
lation on  her  issues.  In  the  same  strain,  the  Committee 
bemoan  her  hard  fate  in  being  "  the  bank  of  final  resort," 
"the  bank  on  which  everything  depended,"  &c.  As  a 
member  of  "  The  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  we 
like  not  to  hear  our  bank  spoken  of  in  these  compassionate 
tones.  What  is  the  reason  that  in  the  pressures  that 
occurred  previous  to  1844  we  had  none  of  these  querulous 
complaints?  After  the  pressure  of  1836  we  read  as 
follows  : — 

"In  the  facts  we  have  thus  detailed,  we  see  another  very 
striking  example  of  the  advantages  which  the  commercial  world 
derives  from  the  existence  of  such  a  bodv  as  the  Bank  of  England, 
possessing,  in  its  own  boundless  credit,  tlie  ample  means  of  arrest- 
ing the  fatal  progress  of  discredit  in  the  mercantile  community, 
and  unfettered  by  any  rules  of  conduct  so  strict  and  absolute  as 
to  prevent  the  prompt  and  efficacious  aplplication  of  those  means 
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in  whatever  manner  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  existaiur  emer 
^Qcy.  It  is  pbiin  that  no  power  analogous  to  this  ooald'be  eoa* 
fided  to  any  Government  establishment,  or  be  acqoired  by  inj 
banking  institution  of  recent  origin"— ^ifonwW  Pott,  AmrU  7* 
1837. 

These  views  of  the  Bank  of  England  as  a  bank  of 
deposit  may  assist  us  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  eflfeet 
of  some  of  the  operations  mentioned  by  the  Committee. 
When  we  fire  told  that  the  Bank  between  the  Uth 
and  the  2l8t  November  increased  her  discounts  fitm 
15,900,000/.  to  21,600,000/.,  we  may  ask  what  amonnt 
of  notes  these  operations  took  out  of  her  reserve  ?  When 
we  are  told  that  the  bill-brokers  held  no  reserve,  iro 
may  ask  if  on  the  12th  November  they  had  a  reserve  of 
1,000,000Z.  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England^  and  had 
drawn  in  one  day  no  less  a  sum  than  700,000^.,  would 
not  that  have  embarrassed  the  Bank  as  mach  as  granting 
700,000/.  on  discount?  When  we  are  told  that  the 
Loudon  bankers  ceased  to  discount  except  for  their  own 
customers  during  the  crisis,  and  paid  their  funds  into 
the  Bank  of  England,  we  may  ask  if  that  should  canse 
any  increased  difficulty  to  the  Bank  of  England,  seeing  that 
while  the  London  bankers  sent  her  the  bills  to  discount, 
they  also  sent  her  the  money  to  discount  thena  ?  When  we 
are  told  that  money  lodged  with  the  joint-stock  banks  at 
interest  may  be  withdrawn  duriug  a  crisis^  we  may  ask 
how  that  increases  the  difficulties,  if  the  money  thus  with- 
drawn is  invested  in  Government  securities,  or  in  any 
other  way  that  causes  it  to  be  placed  in  some  other  bankt 
or,  if  the  money  is  taken  out  to  be  hoarded,  we  nuty  ask 
if  the  money  having  been  lodged  at  interest  or  not  at 
interest,  could  make  any  difference  in  the  public  incon- 
venience thus  occasioned  1  Aud  when  we  are  told  that 
the  directors  would  not  have  made  the  advances  they  did 
if  the  amount  of  gold  had  been  much  less  than  it  was, 
we  may  ask.  What  amount  of  gold  was  required  to  make 
all  these  advances;  and  whether,  between  the  11th  and 
25th  of  November,  the  amount  of  gold  had  not  in- 
creased ?  * 

*  Mr.  Cardwell  put  the  following  leading  question  to  Mr.  Neave : — 
"  That  assistance  you  would  not  have  ventured  to  give,  even  under  cover  of 
the  letter,  if  the  bullion  in  your  possession  had  been  at  a  much  Iowct  amount 
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4.  The  Joint-stock  Banks  in  relation  to  the  Act  of 
1844:— 

None  of  the  joint-stock  banks,  either  in  London  or  the 
country,  have  expressed  any  opinion  hostile  to  the  Act  of 
1844.  When  the  deputation  waited  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  we 
determined  to  abstain  from  canvassing  the  principle  of  the 
Act,  and  to  ask  only  for  a  modification  of  some  of  its  pro- 
visions. I  had  previously  written  a  letter  to  the  joint- 
stock  banks  advising  them  to  adopt  this  course.*  Again, 
in  the  year  1848,  the  joint-stock  banks  sent  no  witness  to 
be  examined  before  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Dis- 
tress. We  did  not  think  it  advisable  that,  as  a  body,  tiiey 
should  interfere  with  public  questions,  except  such  as  had 
a  special  reference  to  themselves  as  joint-stock  banks,  t 
The  London  joint-stock  banks,  neither  individually  nor 
collectively,  Imve  ever  taken  any  steps  on  the  question, 
and  it  will  readily  be  believed  that  when  they  adopted,  in 
the  year  1834,  the  very  innocent  regulation  of  allowing 
interest  on  deposits,  they  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
in  so  doing  of  causing  the  suspension  of  an  Act  that  was 
not  passed  until  the  year  1844. 

It  may,  then,  be  asked.  Why  should  the  advocates  of  the 
Act  of  1844  assail  the  joint-stock  banks  1  But  who  else 
could  they  assail  ?  Theoretical  philosophers  %  are  seldom 
convinced  of  the  unsoundness  of  their  theory  by  any  dis- 
asters that  may  attend  its  operation.  Those  disasters  are 
attributed  to  other  causes,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  theory 

than  that  at  which  it  actually  stood  t— No.  I  do  not  think  we  should  have 
giTen  it."  , 

We  presume  Lord  Overstone  meant  to  express  the  same  sentiment  in  the 
House  of  Lords  when  he  adduced  a«ori(e«  to  prove  that  if  the  Aei  of  1844  liad 
never  existed  it  could  not  have  been  suspended.  "  Without  that  Act  the  public 
would  not  have  permitted  the  Bank  of  England  to  raise  its  interest  to  anything 
like  ten  per  cent.  If  the  interest  had  not  been  raised  to  ten  per  cent,  the 
exchanges  would  not  have  been  corrected,  the  store  of  bullion  would  have 
diminished,  and  the  Government  could  not  have  issued  the  letter." 

*  "  As  practical  bankers  we  contend  that  experience  is  the  only  test  of  the 
soundness  of  a  theorv.  Let,  then,  '  the  currency  principle '  be  tried  by  thie 
test.  If  it  succeeds,  the  Joint-stock  bankers,  in  common  with  every  other  class 
of  the  community,  will  share  the  advantage." — Letters  0/  Nehemiah, 

t  See  **  Practical  Treatise,"  p.  117. 

X  The  advocates  of  the  Act  of  1844  may  be  divided  into  two  classes-^the 
theoretical  advocates,  who  defend  the  Act,  as  they  say,  "  upon  principle;"  and 
the  practical  advocates,  who  think  that  under  the  management  of  this  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  suspended  by  the 
Government  whenever  necesiary,  the  continuation  of  the  Act  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  best  measure  that  can  at  present  be  adopted.  In  this  latter  class  we  should 
place  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  defects  of  the  Act  were  forcibly 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Weguelin  and  Mr.  Dobree,  in  their  letters  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  November,  1866. 

003 
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is  still  maintained.  They  had  then  to  assign  a  cause  for  the 
suspension  in  November,  1857,  of  the  Act  of  1844.  Wluit 
could  be  the  cause  ?  It  could  not  be  the  Act  itself— tbt 
must  not  be  blamed.  Could  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  be  blamed,  as  in  1847  1  No— for  they  raised  the 
rate  of  interest  to  ten  per  cent.  Could  the  Goyemment 
be  blamed  ?  No —the  necessity  for  their  interference 
too  obvious.  Could  the  country  banks  be  blamed 
issuing  an  excessive  amount  of  their  notes  1  No— >for  the 
amount  of  their  issue  is  limited  by  law.  Who  then  coold 
they  blame  ?  In  a  frenzy  of  vexation  they  fastened  on  the 
London  joint-stock  banks  ;  and  whatever  we  may  think  d 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice,  some  credit  tnay  perhaps  be 
due  to  their  humanity  in  selecting  a  scapegoat  who  couU 
sustain  but  little  injury  from  their  maledictions. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  evUs  of  a  commeieial 
crisis  have  been  attributed  to  the  joint-stock  banks.  After 
the  panic  of  1836,  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  then  a  leadii^ 
director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  published  a  pamphlet*  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  excessive  issues  of  the  joint-stod 
banks  had  "  neutralized  the  influence  of  the  contraction  d 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  occasioned  a  serious,  it  may  be 
said,  ruinous  pressure,  on  the  money-market."  In  the 
year  1857,  Mr.  Weguelin  and  Mr.  Hubbard, f  two  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  gave  evidence  before  the  Bank 
Acts  Committee,  and  stated  that  neither  the  joint-stock 
banks,  nor  any  other  banks,  had  the  power  of  issuing  their 
notes  to  excess.  We  should  like  to  know  what  the  Bank 
directors  twenty  years  hence  will  think  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  allowing  of  interest  on  deposits  by  the  London  joint- 
stock  banks  was  the  cause  of  the  crisis  of  the  year  18o7. 
Seasons  of  commercial  distress  are  fruitful  of  unsound 
opinions.  An  interesting  volume  might  be  written  upon 
the  romantic  notions  which  at  such  a  time  start  into 
existence,  and  are  abandoned  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
excitement  is  over. 

*  I  wrote  a  reply  to  this  pamphlet  in  my  **  History  of  Banking  in  Amenea. 
with  an  Inquiry  how  far  the  Banking  Institutions  of  America  are  auapted  to  this 
Country,  and  a  Review  of  the  Causes  of  the  Recent  Pressure  on  the  Monev- 
Market."    183?. 

t  "  I  hold  you  can  no  more  regulate  the  amount  of  circulation  in  a  countrT. 
whether  metallic  or  otherwise,  than  you  can  regulate  the  winds.**— Afr.  Hubbv*- 

Mr.  Weguelin's  evidence  is  distinguished  by  its  practical  business  charactff. 
and  Mr.  Hubbard's  by  the  clearness  of  its  expositions  and  the  beautv  of  it> 
style.  ^ 
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Happily  for  the  Committee,  their  Beport  was  not  wiitt^ 
in  the  month  of  November.  Although  it  exhibits  con- 
siderable dexterity  in  the  art  of  selecting,  arranging,  and 
omitting  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  countenance  a  foregone 
conclusion,  yet  the  Committee  have  not  avowedly  adopted 
that  conclusion.*  The  allegations  of  the  Report  against 
the  joint-stock  banks,  though  stated  in  a  tone  of  censure, 
are  not  in  themselves  matters  of  reproach,  and  when  we 
notice  the  manner  in  which  the  Committee  refer  to  other 
parties,  we  are  compelled  to  think  that,  in  fact,  London 
joint-stock  banking  is  the  Hero  of  the  Report.  The 
private  bankers  of  London  are  scarcely  mentioned,  t  The 
bill-brokers  are  referred  to  always  in  the  language  of 
disparagement.;]:  The  merchants  introduced  to  our  notice 
are  chiefly  speculators,  kiteflyers,  or  something  worse ;  § 
and  even  the  Bank  of  England  is  alluded  to  in  language 
which  usually  denotes  that  kind  of  compassionate  respect 
.with  which  we  regard  Majesty  in  Distress. ||  The  descrip- 
tion IT  of  her  state  is  really  touching.  When  powerfully 
invaded  by  foreigners  she  is  compelled  to  send  strong 
detachments  to  preserve  tranquillity  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.**  Wafted  across  the  Atlantic  arrives  a  malaria  ft 
which  fatally  strikes  her  outposts  and  spreads  terror 
through  the  land.  In  her  capital  she  is  besieged  by 
hungry  bill-brokers  and  starving  citizens,  whose  cravings 
she  is  unable  to  supply.  JJ   While  thus  scourged  with  war, 

*  As  a  oonective  to  the  Impressions  the  Report  is  calculated  to  produce,  -we 
would  recommend  to  the  special  attention  of  our  riders  the  evidence  given  in 
reply  to  the  questions  proposed  jby  Mr.  Wilson,  the  late  Sebrietary  to  the  Trea- 
sury.   Scarcely  any  portion  of  this  evidence  has  been  embodied  in  the  Report. 

t  Report  of  the  Committee,  paragraph  7. 

t  Ibid,  paragraph  17. 

§  Ibid,  paragraphs  30-.38. 

li  Ibid,  paragraph  18. 

in  The  reader  will  perceive  that  for  this  representation  we  are  mainly  indebted 
to  the  poetic  imagination  of  Lord  Overstone,  though  it  is  borne  out  by  the 
matter-of-fact  statements  of  the  Committee. 

**  •«  Supposing  thifl  country,  when  menaced  with  foreign  invasion  on  its 
southern  shores,  was  required  to  detach  a  large  force  to  meet  an  insurrection  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  would  not  ito  power  of  defence  be  weakened  ?  That  was 
precisely  the  case  of  the  late  disturbance  in  the  mon,etary  system.  At  the  critical 
moment  when  all  its  forces  were  required  to  maintaui  it  against  foreign  pressure, 
there  came  a  demand  for  3,000,000/.,  for  no  really  useful  purpose,  but  solely  in 
consequence  of  these  local  issues  of  notes  in  Scotland  and  lielaxiA.'*— Speech  of 
Lord  Overstone.     Report,  paragraph  23. 

ft  "  The  panic  in  the  United  States  arose  and  extended  to  this  country— and 
where  did  the  malaria  first  strike  us?  At  our  outposts,  at  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow,  where  joint-stock  banks  soon  proved  the  uruoundnesi  of  their  posi- 
tion."—/AW.    Report,  paragrapht  15-19. 

IX  "  If  the*provisions  of  the  people  fell  short,  and  prices  rose  enormously, 
what  would  be  thought  of  a  Government  who  said,  '  You  have  been  suffering 
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pestilence,  and  famine,  she  becomes  suddenly  paral]^ 
by  the  consciousness  that  her  only  means  of  succour  was, 
by  an  Act  of  the  States-General  in  1844,  placed  beyond 
her  power*  Overwhelmed  with  calamity,  she  falls  helpless 
into  the  arms  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  He  counsels 
her  to  violate  the  restrictive  law,  and  promises  to  obtain 
an  indemnity.  She  follows  his  advice.  Irretrievable 
ruin  is  prevented,*  and  the  commercial  atmosphere  is 
cleared. 

On  the  other  hand,  London  joint-stock  banking  is  pre*  | 
sented  to  us  with  all  the  energy  and  freshness  of  a  Youthful 
Giant.  It  is  he  who,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  has  quin- 
tupled his  deposits  t— it  is  he  who  has  increased  the  pro- 
ductive capital  of  the  country,  by  collecting  together  and 
turning  to  good  account  the  scattered  resources  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  f — it  is  he  who  is  said  to  have  supplied 
the  fands  with  which  the  bill-brokers  carried  on  their 
enormous  transactions  § — ^it  is  he  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crisis,  poured  his  treasure  into  the  lap  of  the  Bank  of 
England)  1 1  and  thus  enabled  her  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
community  with  a  less  departure  from  the  existing  law 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  required.  RecoUeciin^ 
as  we  do,  the  profound  contempt  with  which  the  esta- 
blishment of  joint-stock  banks  in  London  was  first  re- 
garded, we  cannot  but  feel  gratified  at  the  homage  now 
rendered  to  their  power  by  a  parliamentary  committee. 
May  the  Youthful  Giant,  to  whose  nurtui'e  and  training 
we  have  administered  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
act  with  increased  energy  in  every  future  crisis,  and  receive 
additional  honour  from  every  feature  committee.  With 
these  aspirations,  we  bid  our  readers  farewell. 

^eat  inconvenience  from  a  shortness  of  provisions,  and  pajring  higher  price* 
than  usual;  and  seeing  your  difficulties,  and  being  convinced  that  we  ought  DOt 
to  allow  these  difficulties  to  proceed  too  far.  we  haVe  undertaken  to  store  prori- 
sions  ourselves,  and  to  supply  all  and  every  one  to  as  great  an  extent  as  thev 
choose  upon  the  condition  of  their  paying  the  present  price '  f  That  was  precisely 
what  had  been  done  by  the  issuing  of  this  letter.  The  Irish  famine  was  an  an»- 
logous  case."— Ibid.    Report,  paragraph  17. 

*  "  If  the  Act  had  been  maintained  only  twenty-four  hours  longer  irr^ 

trievable  ruin  would  have  followed."— Xord  Overgtone.  '  *  *  * 

t  Report,  paragraph  8,  %  Ibid,  paragraph  8.    Sir  G.  Lewis's  SoMch 

$  Ibid,  paragraphs  «-l7.  u  Ibid,  para^ph  17.  '  ^i^tttn. 
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THE  USES  OF  AN  INBEX. 


Bt  means  of  an  Index  we  can  refer  to  anything  that  we  reineml>er  to  have 
read.  This  facility  of  reference  is  a  great  advantage.  Without  it  we  may  hin 
to  make  a  long  search,  and  to  read  over  a  good  many  pages,  before  we  find  the 
page  we  want.  An  index  is  also  useful  in  enabling  us  to  call  to  mind  thoie 
parts  of  a  book  that  we  have  forgotten.  After  having  read  through  a  book,  if  ve 
read  through  the  index  we  shall  be  reminded  of  parts  that  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  oar  recollection.  And  if  we  continue  an  occaaional  perusal  of  the  index, 
we  shall  impress  the  whole  substance  of  the  book  on  our  memory.  An  index 
will  often  bring  together  those  parts  of  a  book  in  which  the  same  subject  ii 
discussed,  and  thus  we  shall  obtain  a  ftiUer  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  alliti 
bearings  and  relations  than  we  should  obtain  by  our  reading  without  the  index- 
An  index  may  lie  employed  as  a  means  of  self-examination.  If  the  index  doei 
not  suggest  to  the  mind  of  a  party  the  main  ideas  to  which  it  refers,  he  must 
have  read  the  book  very  inattentively,  and  he  has  yet  more  to  learn  respecting 
the  subjects  discussed.  The  index  will  thus  be  a  test  of  his  atttainments.  To 
render  the  index  more  useful  hi  this  respect,  some  of  the  references  may  be 
made  in  an  interrogative  form.  The  index  may  thus  be  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  catechism. 

An  index  may  be  rendered  useful,  not  to  those  only  who  have  read  the  book, 
but  to  those  who  have  not  read  it,  and  who  never  will  read  it.  The  index 
contains  a  syllabus  of  the  work.  Under  a  single  word  is  sometimes  placed* 
summary  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  a  whole  section.  We  may  thus  become 
acquainted  with  the  substance  of  a  book  in  a  short  space  of  time.  It  is  true  that 
in  this  railway  mode  of  obtaining  knowledge  we  must  forego  any  gratification 
that  might  arise  from  the  style  or  the  illustrations.  But  the  exercise  would  be 
profitable.  In  this  way  reviewers  and  others  are  able  to  acquire  a  good  know- 
ledge of  a  book,  and  to  form  a  fair  opinion  of  its  merits,  without  reading  many 
pages  consecutively.  But  without  an  index  this  cannot  be  done,  either  so  well 
or  so  rapidly.  Intelligent  men  do  not  wish  to  read  through  a  large  book  on  a 
subject  with  which  they  are  pretty  well  acquainted.  They  desire  to  refer  to 
those  points  only  on  which  their  own  information  may  be  deficient,  or  on  which 
they  would  desire  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the  author.  This  they  can  easily 
do  by  means  of  an  index.  Men  in  business,  too,  must  husband  their  time  and 
they  can  aflbrd  to  read  only  those  parts  of  a  book  which  they  deem  the  most 
interesting.    They  may  be  guided  to  tho^e  parts  by  means  of  an  index. 

There  are  certain  states  of  body  and  of  mind  in  which  a  man  is  not  disposed 
for  continuous  reading.  At  such  a  time  it  is  refreshing  to  saunter  over  an  index. 
Some  word  may  catch  the  eye,  or  some  new  idea  be  excited  in  the  mind  and 
the  faculties  may  be  at  once  enlivened  and  invigorated.  In  this  kind  of 
intellectual  loitering  we  may  perchance  pick  up  in  our  path  a  flower  or  a  pebble 
that  sh.ill  awaken  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  set  in  motion  our  powers  of  investigation, 
and  lead  the  mind  into  a  course  of  agreeable  and  profitable  meditation. 
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Abraham,  paidaway  silver  by  weight,  7. 

Abundance  of  money;  produced  by 
the  Act  of  1844,  475;  the  cause  of 
speculation  in  1853,  567. 

Acceptance  of  bills  of  exchange  must 
be  written  on  the  bill,  435. 

Accepting  bills.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land prevented  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  doing  so,  421. 

Account,  13 — 27 ;  check  upon  by 
banking,  4. 

Act  of  1 844.  The  theory  of  the  Act,  20, 
403-;  measures  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land upon  its  passing,  245  ;  its  )lrin- 
ciple  has  never  been  tried,  for  when 
put  to  the  trial,  it  has  been  sus- 
pended, 335  ;  a  question  respecting, 
339;  effecis  on  the  relations  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  414 ;  a  detail  of 
its  operations,  447 ;  it  in  not  adapted 
to  all  times,  448,  479.  480 ;  previous 
objections  made  to  its  principle  by 
the  author,  454 ;  a  general  review 
of  its  effects  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 475 ;  on  the  circulation  of  the 
country  banks,  495 ;  the  formation 
of  new  banks,  505 ;  evidence  of 
Bank  of  England  directors  respect- 
ing it— Mr.  Dobree,  486;  Mr.  We- 
guelin,  487,  488,  489 ;  Mr.  Uorsley 
Pabner,  490.    (See  Bank  Charter.) 

Acts  of  the  Legislature  affecting 
banks,  245. 

Administration  of  a  bank,  225. 

Advances  on  gold  bullion,  393. 

Advantage  of  keeping  a  banker)  3 ;  of 
education,  115. 

Advice  about  keeping  a  banker,  3,  9, 
12,  13. 

Agreements,  442. 

Agricultural  districts,  the  circulation 
of,  460,  525. 

Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank  of 
Ireland,  369. 

Alexander  &  Co.  564. 

Ambiguous  words,  25,  402 ;  in  bank- 
ing, 26,  249. 

America,  banks  of,  48,  131. 

Amplification,  a  mode  of  illustration, 
408;  examples  of  in  reference  to 
banking,  409. 

Amsterdam,  the  Bank  of,  127. 


Analogy,  reasoning  from,  137 ;  i4)plied 
to  banking,  382. 

Analogy  between  nations  and  public 
companies,  140. 

Analysis,  262. 

Annuities,  taxes  on,  470. 

Antecedent  and  consequent;  the  rela- 
tion between  a  principle  of  reason- 
ing, 93 ;  applied  to  banking,  330. 

Antecedents  of  the  pressure  of  1836, 
99 ;  of  a  failure,  101 ;  of  banking 
institutions,  203. 

Application  of  general  principles,  62. 

Argumentum  ad  hominem,  what  is  it, 
110;  example  of,  119. 

Arithmetic,  illustrations  fh>m,  416. 

Arrangements  of  the  office,  71. 

Art,  banking  as  an,  180. 

Art  of  reasoning  is  called  logic,  1 ; 
utility  of,  10. 

Attributes,  banking,  34 ;  of  a  banker, 
84;  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  34;  of  a  country  private 
bank,  35  ;  of  bills  of  exchange,  36 ; 
of  cash  credita,  87;  of  a  specula- 
tion, 37. 

Australia,  effects  of  discovery  of  gold 
in,  818. 

Averages,  English  banks  of  issue 
desire  an  extension  of  the  time  for 
taking  them,  508. 


B 


Babbage,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  the  book 
trade,  467 :  his  remarks  on  manu- 
factures, 478. 

Bachelors,  taxes  on,  471. 

Backadation,  405. 

Bailey,  Mr.,  quotation  from,  257. 

Balance  sheets,  426. 

Banker,  definition  of,  28;  attributes 
of,  34;  should  know  himself,  112; 
disposition  and  habits  of,  201. 

Banking,  definition  of,  23 ;  early  his- 
tory of,  7. 

Banks  of  early  nations.  7. 

Banks,  kinds  of,  58  ;  of  deposit,  206 ; 
of  circulation,  207,  853,  384;  of 
remittance,  210;  of  discount,  211; 
loan  banks,  218  ;  savings'  banks. 
214. 

Bank  of  England,  establiahment  of, 
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15,  127;  branches  of,  18;  action  of, 

240;    library    association  in,  870; 

their    advances   of    interest,    874; 

efl^cts   of   their    monopoly,    898; 

effect  upon  of  the  Act  of  1844,  414; 

how  their  issues  affect  prices,  468. 
Bank  of  Scotland,  16;  Royal  ditto,  16. 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  17,  238. 
Bank  building,  69. 
Bank  Charter  of  1844,  its   effect  in 

1847,  475;    promotes    speculation, 

475,  486 ;  not  adapted  to  change  of 

circumstances,  479,  488 ;  tends  to 

aggravate  pressure,  481,  489.    (See 

Act  of  1844.) 
Bank  libraries,  870,  468. 
Banking  libeiality,  179. 
Banker's    Magasine,  articles  by   the 

author  publuhed  in,  870,  466.    Ani- 
madversion on,  554. 
Begging  of  the  question,  272. 
Belfast,  circulation  of  the  banks  at, 

584. 
Bell,  G.  M.  quoted,  388. 
Berkeley   the    Banker,   Miss     Mar- 

tineau's  tale  so  called,  410. 
Bill  Brokers,  563,  «(i5,  570. 
Bills  of  exchange,  attribute*  of;  86 ; 

effiects  of,  88 ;  kept  as  reserve,  878 ; 

ndes  for  discounnng,  374. 
Birmingham  Currency  Reform  Aaso- 

ciation,  20. 
Birmingham  Banking  Company ;  their 

testimonial  to  their  manager,  872, 
Books  on  banking,  466. 
Bookkeeping,  banking,  72,  187,  248, 

251,  369. 
Borrow,  owe,  and  take  up  money,  legal 

construction  put  upon  these  words, 

422. 
Braail,  our  commerce  with,  472. 
Brokers,  Stock,  405. 
Branches  of  banks,   14;    effects  of, 

87,    398;    in    Scotland,    223,    365; 

management  of,  244;   indorsement 

of  bills  by,  486. 
Branch  banks,  and  independent  banks, 

comparison  between,  144. 
Burnet,  Bishop,  quoted,  15. 
Business  of  banking,  424. 


Campbell,  Dr.,  quotation  Arom,  5, 255. 

Capital  in  a  country  essential  to  bank- ' 
ing,  205;  illustrated  by  metaphor, 
412. 

Capital  of  a  bank,  221 ;  importance  of 
I>aid»up,  545. 

Capital,  bankers  are  dealers  in,  46. 

Cash  kept  in  till,  195. 

Cash  credits,  attributes  of,  87;  cash 
credits  and  bills  of  exchange,icom- 
pariaons  between,  146;  form  of 
bond,  488 ;  in  Scotland,  510. 


CauM  and  effect,  54,  63. 

Causes  of  a  low  rate  of  int^est,  90; 
of  a  pressure,  92. 

Central  Bank  of  Deposit,  576. 

Change  of  firm,  439. 

Charters  of  banks,  228. 

Chartered  banks  of  1844,  426. 

Cheques  on  bankers,  431;  attribates 
of,  488. 

Choice  of  a  banker,  12. 

Circulation,  banks  of,  207. 

Circulation  of  bank  notes,  76. 

CircuUtion  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  that  of  the  country  baaken, 
comparison  between,  141. 

City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  stoppage  of, 
546. 

Classification,  253. 

Classes  of  public  companies,  57;  of 
banks,  58;  of  accounts,  58;  of  bills, 
59 ;  of  loans,  6ii ;  of  calculation,  60 ; 
of  persons  to  whom  books  on  bank- 
ing are  useful,  61. 

Clerks,  appointment  of,  187;  arrange- 
ment of,  71 ;  attributes  of,  285;  form 
of  their  bonds  to  the  bank,  429. 

Coinage,  laws  affecting  the,  42,  280. 

Colonies,  taxes  on  their  produce,  478. 
Colonial  banks,  the  liability  of  their 

shareholders,  461. 
Commerce,  taxes  on,  472. 
Commercial  law,   suggestions  for  iU 

improvement,  463. 
Commission,  not  usually  charged  by 

banks  in  Scotland,  510. 
Comparison,  logical  and  metaphorical, 

Comparison,  reasoning  from,  139; 
applied  to  banking,  385;  fallacies 
of,  389;  a  mode  of  illustration,  407 ; 
example  of,  408. 

Competition  between  banks,  560. 

Complaints  against  bank  clerks,  358. 

Conditional  cause  of  private  banking, 
102 ;  of  the  system  of  exchanges  in 
Scotland,  102. 

Conditional  cause  and  effect ;  a  prin- 
ciple of  reasoning,  98 ;  applied  to 
banking,  329. 

Conditions  of  a  theory,  104 ;  ditto  of 
banks,  203. 

Consols  and  five-per-cents.  compared, 
388. 

Continuation,  405. 

Contrast,  reasoning  ftrom,  189 ;  applied 
to  banking,  392. 

Convertibility  of  notes,  27. 

Com,  fluctuation  in  prices  of,  530. 

Corn  laws,  abolition  of,  529. 

Country  private  bank,  attributes  of. 
85. 

Country  bankers,  and  Bank  of  Eng- 
land branches,  142. 

Country  bankers,  charges  against. 
457,  492,  498,  494,  495. 
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Countty  joint-stock  banks,  atod  their 

London  agents,  399. 
Country  circulation,  how  i^ected  by 

the  Act  of  1844, 480 ;  origin  of,  490, 

492. 
Credit  essential  to  banking,  204. 
Crossed    cheques  cau  only  be   paid 

through  a  banker,  434. 
Currency,  regulation  of,  20,   21,  27, 

76 ;  laws  of  the,  168. 
Current  accounts,  509. 
Customers  of  the  bank,  their  charac- 
ter, 191. 
Customs,  taxes  on  foreign  produce, 

472 ;  duties  paid  by  cheques,  577. 


l)alton  memorial,  375^ 

t>ecline   in  the  country  drculation, 

496  ;  its  causes,  496. 
I}ecimal  currency,  report  of  parliamen- 
tary committee  upon,  327. 
Deductive  reasoning)  182,  262. 
Deeds   of  property,     advances    on, 

437.  - 
Deed   of  settlsment,    164,  172,   182, 

423,  461. 
Deed  of  transfer,  427. 
Definition,  22,  52,  250,  403,  404. 
Department  of  reasoning,  6,  9. 
Deposit,  banks  of,    206,   3*25;  illus- 
trated by  metaphor,  412,  338. 
Deposit  system  of  banking,  560,  561, 

568. 
Description,  a  mode  of  illustration, 

406 ;  example  of,  406. 
Dilemma,  a  form  of  reasoning,  97; 

applied  to  banking,  340 ;  errors  in 

dilemmas,  343,  541. 
Dilemma  on   the   regulation  of  the 

currency,  105 1  on  the  Bank  Charter, 

105. 
Directors  of  a  bank,  121,  225.  287 ; 

may  be  re-elected,  427 ;  advances  to, 

427. 
Discount,  banks   of,    211 ;   rates  of, 

478.    (See  Interest.) 
Dispositions  of  shareholders,  121 ;  of 

a  banker,  201. 
Dissolution  of  a  bank,  425. 
District  circulation  in  Scotland,  515 ; 

in  Ireland,  533. 
Distrust-^the  cause  of  the  suspension 

of  the  Act  of  1844.  546. 
Division  of  labour,  44, 47. 
Dobree,  Mr.  Bonamy,  a  director  of 

the  Bank  of  England,  486,  585. 
Duneden  Bank,  521. 


£ 


Early  history  of  banking,  7. 
Effects  of  a  large  paid  up  capital,  85 ; 
of  a  surplus  fund,  86  i  of  a  system  of 


branches,  87 ;  of  bills  of  e3(ohange» 
88 ;  of  a  pressure,  92. 

^RyT^i  banking  in,  240. 

Embarrassments,  produced  by  the  Act 
of  1844,  480. 

Emigration,  effects  on  the  circulation, 
537. 

English  banks  of  issue:  desire  to  issue 
against  gold  in  the  same  way  as  the 
banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  503. 

English  and  American  banking,  com- 
parison between,  147. 

Equitable  mortgages  on  deeds,  437. 

Errors  in  reasoning,  33,  55,  81,  95, 
110,  138, 163,  267,  270,  277,  283,  286, 
302, 317,  822,  331,  339,  344,  354,  364, 
377,  385,  389,  392,  415. 

Example,  reasoning  from,  122 ;  applied 
to  banking,  863 ;  a  mode  of  iUus- 
tratioti,  407. 

Excessive  issues  charged  upon  the 
country  bankers,  457. 

Exchanges  between  banks  in  Scot- 
land, 511. 

Experience,  reasoning  from,  18,  265. 

Explanation,  a  mode  of  illustration, 
402. 

Explication,  403 ;  example  of,  404. 

Exports,  taxes  on,  473 ;  effects  on  the 
circulation,  629. 


Fables,  reasoning  from,  149;  applied 
to  banking,  401. 

Fidlures  of  Joint-stock  banks,  exam- 
ples of,  1 3S ;  causes  of,  243,  322 ; 
ditto  of  private  banks,  19. 

Fallacies  of  comparison,  390. 

Feudal  system,  banks  did  not  flourish 
under,  203. 

Final  cause  and  effect,  a  principle  of 
reasoning,  106 ;  applied  to  banking, 
347. 

Finance,  Sir  Robert  Feel's  principles 
of,  469. 

Fluctuations  in  the  country  circula- 
tion, 498,  500  ;  laws  of,  501. 

Fluctuations  in  price,  examples  of, 
185;  causes  of,  319. 

Fluctuations  in  the  public  funds, 
causes  of,  318. 

Fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
causes  of,  321. 

Foreign  exchanges,  458. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Review,  ex- 
tract flrom  an  article  by  the  author, 
on  the  laws  of  the  currency,  pub- 
lished in,  45,  134,  168,  456. 

Forgery  of  bills,  cheques,  and  bonds, 
75 ;  of  notes  prevented  by  numerous 
banks,  809. 

Form  of  government  in  a  bank,  225. 

Formation  of  a  bank:,  182. 

France,  our  tasamf^^'"^  ^"**h.  472. 
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Freehold  property,  advances  on,  436. 
Full  currency,  examples  of,  134. 
Funds,  Government,  404. 


General  principles,  application  of,  51, 
62 ;  selection  of,  183. 

Gentleman,  attributes  of  a,  359. 

Genus  and  species,  the  relation  of,  a 
principle  of  reasoning,  49 ;  applied 
to  banking.  291. 

Glasgow,  petition  Arom  respecting  the 
laws  of  1844  and  1845,  623. 

Glyn,  George,  his  evidence  upon  the 
establishment  of  joint-stock  banks 
in  London,  20,  323;  upon  the  con- 
nexion of  the  private  bankers  with 
the  Bank  of  England,  578. 

Gold  bullion,  the  Bank  of  England 
should  not  be  compelled  to  buy,  487. 

Gold  and  silver  kept  by  the  banks  in 
Ireland,  536. 

Government  of  a  bank,  225. 

Government  regulations  respecting 
joint-stock  banks,  323. 

Grammar  compared  with  logic,  4. 

Grant's  Laws  of  Banking,  extracts 
firom,  423,  427,  429,  430,  433,  436, 
439 ;  the  work  recommended,  440. 

Greece,  banks  in,  242. 

Guarantee  given  by  clerks,  430. 

Guarantee,  letters  of,  given  by  cus- 
tomers, 438 ;  change  in  the  law  of, 
440. 
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Habits  of  a  banker,  201. 

Harvests,  effects  on  the  circulation  of 
notes,  526. 

Health  of  clerks,  77,  856 ;  of  a 
banker,  78. 

High  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  the 
London  joint-stock  banks,  the  effects 
of,  352  ;  causes  of,  567. 

History  of  banking,  240;  in  Egypt, 
241  ;  in  Greece,  242. 

Hoarding  by  bankers,  484. 

Hubbard,  J.  G.,  extracts  from  review 
of  his  work  on  *•  The  Currency  and 
the  Country,"  by  the  Author  (see 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Review);  his 
evidence  before  the  Bank  Acts'  Com- 
mittee, 586. 

Hypothetical  reasoning,  95  ;  applied 
to  banking,  333 ;  errors  in,  339. 


Ignorantia  elenchi,  various  kinds  of, 

269. 
Illustration,  modes  of,  401 ;  art  of,  a 

branch  of  logic,  402 ;  different  kinds 

of,  402 ;  fallacies  of,  415. 


Illustrations   derived  from  banking) 

415.  ^^ 

Improvenoents  in  banking,  185. 
Increase  of  notes  sometimes  affecti 

prices,  463 ;   sometimes  causes  re* 

duction  of  prices,  465. 
Imports,  duties  on,  473. 
Incidental  effects  of  the  Act  of  1844, 

102. 
Income-tax,  sources  of.  469. 
Indirect  taxes,  469,  472. 
Indorsement  of    bills    of  exchange. 

Inductive  reasoning,  122,  262,  265, 
267. 

Information  without  reasoning,  an 
example  of,  7. 

Inland  bills  now  include  those  dravn 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  435. 

Insolvency,  laws  aflTectinsr,  235. 

Insolvents,  firauds  of,  355 

Intentions  of  acts  of  Parliament,  and 
of  legal  decisions,  applied  to  bank- 
ing, 349. 

Interest,  rates  of,  321  ;  causes  of 
fluctuation  in,  321.  487  ;  allowed  by 
joint-stock  banks,  352 ;  allowed  by 
the  banks  of  Scotland,  509. 

Interest  on  loahs  essential  to  bank- 
ing, 205;  laws  affecting  the  rate 
of,  234.  ** 

Interest,  low  rate  of,  produced  by  the 
Actof  1844,  477,  487. 

Internal  trade  essential  to  banking, 
204. 

Investments  of  a  bank,  196. 

Ireland,  Bank  of,  128  ;  circulation  of, 
406,  524;  pay  the  income  tax  for 
their  clerks,  372 ;  proportionate  cir- 
culation of  the  banks  in,  536. 

Ireland,  laws  of  circulation  in,  169, 
312  ;  how  its  circulation  affects  the 
Bank  of  England,  480. 

Irish  banic-notes,  165. 

Issuing  bankers,  motives  ascribed  to, 
118,  353;  how  they  affect  prices, 
463. 


Jelf,  Rev.  Dr.,  444. 

Jobbers,  stock,  405. 

Joint-stock  banks  in  England,  18; 
advantages  of,  216 ;  causes  of  their 
failure,  322 ;  compared  with  private 
banks,  395 ;  speech  at  the  formation 
of  one,  396;  illustrated  by  meta- 
phor, 412;  references  to  in  speeches 
from  the  throne,  546. 

Joint-stock  banks  of  issue,  462,  586. 

Joint-stock  banks  in  London,  evidence 
of  private  bankers  respecting,  19; 
advantages  of,  324. 

Joint-stock  banking,  progress  of,  170. 

Judgments,  formed  by  reasoning,  10. 
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Keeping  a  banker,  utility  of,  3. 

King  William  the  Third,  founder  of 

the  Bank  of  England,  15. 
King's  College,  lectures   on  banking 

at,  444. 


Language,  clear,  necessary  to  good 
reasoning,  25,  249,  402. 

Laws  of  the  currency,  168 ;  advantage 
of  an  acquaintance  with,  456;  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  488 ;  in  Scot- 
land, 512 ;  in  Ireland,  406. 

Laws  of  1844  and  1845,  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  comparative 
effects  of,  147. 

Laws  respecting  joint-stock  banks, 
166,  419. 

Leasehold  property,  advances  on,  486. 

Lectures  on  Banking,  443 ;  syllabus 
of,  445,  446. 

Legal  rate  of  interest,  165. 

Letter  of  deposit  with  deeds,  437; 
letters  of  guarantee,  438;  letters  from 
bankers,  443. 

Levi,  Leone,  his  lectures  on  banking, 
444,  446. 

Lewis,  Sir  Geoi^e,  his  charges  against 
the  joint-stock  banks,  550,  588. 

Liability  of  shareholders,  219. 

Liberality,  banking,  179. 

Liberality  of  banks,  370. 

Library  banking,  370. 

Light  necessary  in  an  office,  70. 

Limited  liability  of  shareholders  in 
joint-stock  banks,  460. 

Liverpool,  changes  in  its  currency, 
493. 

Loans  and  taxation  compared,  388. 

Loan  banks,  213. 

Lognc  and  grammar  compared,  S. 

London  money  market,  321. 

London  banks,  58. 

London  bankers,  their  evidence  re- 
specting joint-stock  banks,  19;  re- 
ference to,  in  report  of  Bank  Acts' 
Committee,  562,  565. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank,  attri- 
butes of,  34;  advantages  of,  130; 
principles  of,  183,  368,  387;  their 
pension  to  Mr.  Vile,  370 ;  objects  of, 
899 ;  illustrations  of  its  difficulties, 
418;  Alderman  Salomon's  evidence 
respecting,  569. 

London  Joint-Stock  Bank,  agreement 
with  their  manager,  871. 

London  and  County  Bank,  their  pro- 
vident fund,  371. 

London  agencies,  illustrated  by  meta- 
phor, 41 H. 

London  Committee  of  Deputies,  562. 

Loyd,  Samuel  Jones,  presents  1000/. 


to  his  clerks,  373 ;  his,  opinion  on 
the  currency,  452.  (See*  Lord  Over- 
stone.) 
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Majesty  in  Distress,  587. 

Major  term,  264;  major  proposition, 
264. 

Manager  of  a  bank,  his  functions,  225. 

Managers  compared '  with  private 
bankers,  353,  396;  compared  with 
soldiers,  408 ;  their  salaries.  450. 

Manchester,  its  bill  circulation,  493; 
its  branch  of  Bank  of  England,  493. 

Manufactures,  taxes  on,  473. 

Market  rate  of  interest,  how  affected 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  477. 

Martinean,  Miss,  her  tales  in  illus- 
tration of  political  economy,  409. 

Mathematical  reasoning,  254. 

Mathematical  truths  connected  with 
banking,  260. 

Mental  effect  of  abundance  of  money, 
117. 

Mental  training  of  clerks,  112. 

Merchants  derive  advantage  from  the 
high  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  the 
joint-stock  banks,  352;  frauds  of, 
355. 

Metaphorical  comparisons  in  illustra- 
tion of  banking,  412. 

Middle  term,  264,  297. 

Mill's  Logic,  quotation  from,  262. 

Minor  term  and  minor  proposition, 
264. 

Mistake  of  the  question  leads  to 
erroneous  conclusions,  269. 

Modem  banking,  parts  of,  44. 

Money,  310;  of  the  Egyptians,  240; 
of  the  Israelites,  241 ;  of  the  Greeks, 
242. 

Monopoly  destroyed  by  banking,  466. 

Monthly  changes  in  the  circulation, 
531. 

Moral  reasoning,  254;  described  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  255 ;  by  Mr.  Bailey, 
257  ;  applied  to  banking,  261. 

Moral  influences  of  banking,  117. 

Moral  truths  connected  with  banking, 
261. 

Moral  cause  and  effect,  a  principle  of 
reasoning,  79;  applied  to  banking, 
818. 

Moral  and  religious  duties  of  banking 
companies,  354. 

Morals,  influence  of  banking  upon, 
409. 

"  Morning  Post,"  article,  by  the  author, 
on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  principles  of 
finance,  published  in,  469;  its  re- 
ference to  the  pressure  of  1836,  588. 

Motives,  the  test  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  actions,  354. 

Motives  of  bankers  to  iasue  notes, 
118,  358. 
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Naming -all  words  are  names,  249. 
Names  of  the  scienceii,  2. 
National  banks,  2S8,  240,  418. 
National   Bank  of  Ireland,  pay  the 

income-tax  for  their  eierks.  373. 
Nations  and  joint-stock  banks,  analogy 

between,  140. 
Neave,  Mr.  his  evidence,  563,  584. 
Nevr  banks  of  fssue  prohibited,  495. 
New  bank,  speech  at  the  formation  of 

one>  396;  illustrated  by  metaphor. 

412. 
Northnmberland   and  Durham   Dis- 
trict Bank,  stoppage  of,  646. 
Nosegay,  a  banking,  370. 
Notes   under  5/.    in   Scotland,  515; 

fluctuations  in  amount,  617;  ditto 

in  Ireland,  407,  532. 
Number  of  partners  in  banks,  216. 


Office,  Ventilation  of,  70;  arrange- 
ments in,  7I> 

One  bank  of  i8sue>  effects  of,  246; 
arguments  airainst,  449. 

One-pound  notes  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, 440;  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
441 :  of  the  country  banks,  442. 

Opinions  of  countrv  banks  of  issue 
upon  the  Act  of  1844,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  those  banks.  503;  ditto 
of  the  Scotch  bankers  upon  the 
Scotch  Bank  Act  of  1845,  522. 

Origin  of  banking,  7. 

Origin  of  joint-stock  banks  in  Eng- 
land, 398. 

Overend  Gumey  &  Co.,  564. 

Overstone,  Lord,  his  evidence  respect- 
ing the  establishment  of  joint-stock 
banks  in  London,  19;  his  theory 
of  the  Act  of  1844,  20;  Illustration 
from,  403;  his  liberality  to  his 
clerks,  373:  his  comparisons,  394; 
his  evidence  before  the  Bank  Acts' 
Committee,  581 ;  his  speech  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  548,  585,  587. 


Paid-up  capital,  effects  of,  85,  174. 
Palmer,  Mr.  Horslev,    his  pamphlet, 

18,586;  his  evidence  in  1832,  451; 

his  opinion  of  the  Act  of  1844,  490. 
Panics,  causes  of,  451;  of  1825,   493; 

of  1836,493;  of  1839,494;  of  1857, 

568. 
Paper  money,  311,  453. 
Parables,  reasoning  from,  149;  applied 

to  banking,  401. 
Partners,  number  of,  in  a  bank,  216. 
Parts  of  coins,  42 ;  of  banking  among 


the  Romans,  4S  \  of  the  business  of 
modem  banking:,  44 ;  of  the  tradiuf 
caniui  of  a  bank,  45  ;  the  divisutfe 
of  labour,  47. 

Party-feeliilg,  efTects  of,  in  banking, 
15. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  plan  of  finance, 
469;  his  repeal  of  the  com  law», 
529. 

Penny,  bank  note  for  one,  514. 

Personal  association,  effect  of,  io 
banking,  18. 

Petitio  prineipU  in  bankinir,  272. 

Philosophy  of  rhetoric  quoted,  5,  25S. 

Physical  cause  and  effect,  the  relation 
of,  63;  applied  to  banking,  306. 

Physical  causes  in  banking,  68;  tiie 
bank  building,  69 ;  arrangements  of 
the  oflSce,  71 ;  banking  book-keeping, 
72  ;  forgeries,  75 ;  fluctuation  in  the 
circulation  of  bank-notes,  76;  health 
of  clerks,  77  ;  health  of  a  banker,  78. 

Pigs,  effect  of,  on  the  circulation  of 
bank<-notes,  527. 

Poetry  of  banking,  ISG. 

Politeness  of  bank  ofllcers.  S58. 

Political  economists,  their  opinions 
about  the  currency,  500  {  about  colo- 
nies, 473. 

Population,  effects  of,  on  the  circula- 
tion, 529. 

Post-dated  cheque  is  illegal,  433. 

Potato  crop  in  Ireland,  effecu  on  the 
circulation,  527. 

Power  of  a  banker  to  increase  hi» 
issues,  501,  586. 

Practical  effects,  the  test  of  the  sound- 
ness of  a  theory,  13,  585. 

Presentment  of  cheques,  rules  of,  433; 
of  bills  of  exchange,  435. 

Pressure,  causes  and  effects  of,  92 ;  of 
183b  and  1839,  connparison  between, 
141 ;  produced  and  increased  by  the 
Act  of  1844,  481,  489;  conduct  of 
bankers  during  one,  483  ;  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  485 ;  effects  of,  566. 

Prices  of  commodities,  319,  350  457, 
463,  530. 

Principles  of  banking,  1 83. 

Principles  of  currency  illustrated  by 
Miss  Martineau,  410. 

Principles  of  rea&oning,  29 ;  applics- 
tion  of,  to  banking,  269. 

Private  bankers,  397. 

Private  banks,  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer's 
description  of,  18;  their  manage- 
ment improved  by  the  establishment 
of  joint-stock  banks,  326;  argument* 
against,  367;  compared  with  joint- 
stock  banks,  395. 

Private  banks  in  London,  559. 

Privileges  of  chartered  banks,  228. 

Probability,  doctrine  of.  378. 

Production  of  commodities,  effects  on 
the  circulation,  528. 

Profits,  distribution  of,  199;  of  Joint- 
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stock  banks  not  so  gieat  as  those  of 
private  banks,  544. 

Proxress  of  joint-stock  banking,  170. 

Property  class,  their  services  to  so- 
ciety, 470. 

Propositions,  banking,  24. 

Prosperity,  national,  is  produced  by 
banks,  539. 

Proverbs,  reasoning  from,  149;  applied 
to  banking,  401 ;  fallacies  of,  417. 

Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  origin  of, 
129;  their  pension  to  their  secre- 
tary, 872. 

Public  compariles,  classes  of.  57. 

Public  funds,  fluctuations  in,  318 

Public  libraries,  4  7. 

P^uhlic  prosecutor  recommended,  463. 

Public  spirit,  bankers  deficient  in,  468. 
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Qualifications  of  bank  officers, 285,  S56. 


Railway  eompauies,  how  embarrassed 
by  the  Act  of  1844,  240,  479. 

Rate  of  interest,  causes  of  a  low,  hO. 

Raw  produce,  taxed  less  heavily  than 
manufactures,  473. 

Reasoning,  definition  of,  2. 

Reasoning  and  illustration  contrasted, 
4.5. 

Re-discounting  of  bills,  865,  575. 

Regulation  of  the  currency,  451; 
plans  for,  459. 

Relative  reasoning,  reasoning  from 
the  relation  of  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent, applied  to  bulking,  330. 

Releases,  granted  to  fraudulent  insol- 
vents, 356. 

Remittance,  banks  of,  210;  benefits 
of.  408. 

Report  of  the  Bank  Acts^  Committee, 
557,  564. 

Reports  of  the  dlrectan  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  extracts 
from,  419,  4il,  422. 

Reproofs  should  be  administered  with 
courtesy,  SttO. 

Reserves  of  the  banks  in  Lancashire, 
373 ;  of  the  Bank  of  England,  542. 

Resignations  of  hank  ofllcers,  360. 

Responsibility  of  public  companies, 
180. 

Reviewers  of  books  on  banking,  447, 
467. 

Robberies  prevented  by  banking,  3. 

Roman!',  banking  among  the,  iA. 

Royal  speeches,  references  to  joint- 
stock  bnnks  in,  546,  548. 

Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool,  the  salaiy 
of  their  manager,  372. 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  16. 

Royal  BrititfU  Bank,  323,  369. 


Runs,  joint-^tock  banks  not  so  liable 

to,  as  private  banks,  21 7. 
Run  at  Kilkenny,  153;  ditto  atWatar- 

ford,  154. 
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Salaries  of  clerks,  114,  357;  of  mana- 
gers, 114. 

Salt,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Birmingham  Currency  Re- 
form Association,  21. 

Sanderson  8e  Co.,  5(i4,  573. 

Savings  banks,  214. 

Science,  banking  as  one,  202. 

Scotland,  Bank  of,  16;  law  of  cur- 
rency in,  169 ;  how  its  circulation 
affects  the  Bank  of  England,  480. 

Scotland,  banks  in,  are  banks  of  issue, 
joint-stock  banks,  have  numerous 
partners,  nave  large  paid-up  capi- 
tals, are  lew  in  nuii>ber,  have  many 
branches,  506 ;  eflTecta  of  the  Act  of 
1845,  518;  causes  of  the  increase  of 
their  circulation,  520 ;  their  regula- 
tions respecting  deposits,  552. 

Secrecy,  enjoined  by  the  deed,  425; 
declaration  of,  431. 

Securitv  from  banks  of  issue,  384. 

Securities  on  which  a  bank  makes 
advances,  193;  of  the  joint-stock 
banks,  539. 

Security  of  property  essential  to  bank- 
ing, 203. 

Self-evident  truths,  not  proved  by 
logic,  6. 

Series  of  reasonings,  170;  applied  to 
banking,  446. 

Shareholders,  121,  228,  285,  290;  who 
are  such,  429. 

Slavery  in  Brazil,  472. 

Sole  bank  of  issue,  effects  of,  246. 

Space,  in  a  bank  office,  69 

Speculation,  attributes  of,  37. 

Speech,  by  the  author,  at  the  forma- 
tion of  a  joint-stock  bank,  in  the 
year  1836,  896. 

Speeches  from  the  throne  referring  to 
joint-stock  banks,  546,  548. 

Stamp  duty  on  bankers'  cheques,  432, 
520. 

Statistics,  reasoning  from,  161;  falla- 
cies of,  163;  examples  of,  168,  406, 
440 ;  Statistical  Society,  605. 

Stocks,  Government,  404. 

Stock-jobbers  and  brokers,  405. 

Story,  Mr.  Justice,  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  an  to  anational  bank,  418. 

Subscription,  publishing  books  on 
banking  by,  468. 

Subject  and  attribute,  the  relation  of, 
29,  53;  applied  to  banking,  273. 

Success  of  banks,  causes  of,  243. 

Sueing  and  being  sued,  the  power  of, 
not  granted  to  London  joint-stock 
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bftnkt  by  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of 
18S3,  419;  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  tried  to  obtain  the 
power,  420;  granted  in  1844,  167. 

Sunday,  a  cheque  may  be  dated  on, 
4SS. 

Surety  bonds  for  officers,  429. 

Surplus  fund,  effects  of,  86,  176. 

Suspension  of  the  Act  of  1844,  448, 
456,  546. 

Syllogism,  50,  263,  291. 


Utility  of  ^eepin?  a  banker.  3, 13;  of 
logic,  10;  of  national  banks.  239; 
of  manufactures,  473  ;  of  coloniei, 
474. 


Valuation  of  property,  437. 
Ventilation  in  the  bank  office,  70. 
Vile  OUver,  370. 
Violent  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 

money,  not  prevented  by  the  Act  of 

1844, 487. 


Talents  of  a  banker,  201 . 

Tales,  reasoning  from,  150;  applied  to 

banking,  409;  of  Miss  Martineau, 

410. 
Taxation,  laws  affecting,  286;  direct 

and  indirect,  469;   objects  of,  470; 

should  press  lightly  on  the  poor,  471. 
Terms  of  business,  185. 
Testimonial  to  the  author,  376. 
Theory,  the  spirit  of,  in  reference  to 

banking,  20. 
Till,  cash  to  be  kept  in  the,  195,  404, 

537,  540. 
Time  saved  by  keeping  a  banker,  8. 
Tooke,  Thos.  his  opinion  on  prices,  351. 
Trade— people  not  in  trade,  advice  to, 

about  keeping  a  banker,  IS. 
Transfer,  deed  of,  427. 
Trilerama,  a  form  of  reasoning,  98 ; 

applied  to  banking.  345. 
Twells,  Mr.,  his  evidence  respecting 

joint-stock  banks,  543. 
Twenty  shillings,  cheques  may  not  be 

drawn  under,  433  (see  errata). 
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Ulster,  Bank  of,  534. 

Union  Bank  of  Liverpool,  the  salary 

of  their  manager,  372. 
Union  Bank  of  London,  distribution 

of  shares   to  their   managers   and 

other  chief  officers,  371. 
United  States,  the  Bank  of,  17,  238; 

the   legal   power   of  the  States  to 

establish  one,  418. 
Uses  of  an  index,  590. 
Usury,  243. 


W 

Watts,  Dr.,  quoted,  22,  23,  25,  402. 

Weguelin,  Mr.,  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  March,  1857,  487; 
his  opinion  of  the  Act  of  1844,  487 ; 
489;  his  views  of  a  low  rate  <rf 
interest,  488;  his  opinion  as  to  the 
power  of  banks  to  increase  their 
issues,  502;  his  examination  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  505  ;  his  charges  against 
the  joint-stock  banks,  538 ;  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Bank  Acts'  Com- 
mittee, 583. 

"  Westminster  Review,"  article  by  the 
author  on  Plans  and  Principles  for 
the  Regulation  of  the  Currency, 
published  in,  604. 

Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  stoppan 
of,  546.  *^ 

Whole  and  its  parts,  the  relation  of, 
39 ;  applied  to  banking,  280. 

Wilson,  Mr.  his  examination  of  Mr. 
Weguelin,  505 ;  the  evidence  given 
in  reply  to  his  questions,  587. 

Wolverhampton  Banking  Company, 
stoppage  of,  546. 

Wood,  Sir  Charles,  497. 

Words,  classification  of,  25  •  ambi- 
giious,  26 ;  the  use  of,  402.  ' 

Writings  connected  with  freehold  or 
leasehold  property,  436. 

Written  documents,  reasoning  from, 
160  ;  applied  to  banking,  417. 
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to  Uv  PnfflBft  TimB  1  with  abova  TO 
Woodmt  lUutnUoiii,  InduiUrg  » 
ButdH*!  noK  aOilBd  from  Deilgiu  by 


Boyd.  ^  A  Mannol  for   H&tbI 

Cadets.   Publlslied  wlIli  Om  Buiictlan 

Compua-SlgTiaJii  Id  Colon™,  and  B3fl 
WooocntB.    Fcp.  &V0. 10*,  M. 

Bloomfleld.— The  Oreek  Teata. 

^Ul  PhilolJ^l^oif  sinJ'LpfanMorr: 
EBpedaily  adaptei  to  ine  use  oi  Tlieo- 
iDglflil  Studenfa  and  MinlBlent.    lly  the 

wlUlMiB.M.'&i. 

Dr.  Bloomfleld'a  College  ft  School 

brtjf  Eimllah  Noloi,  chMj  PMloWlml 


BoiinM.  —  A  Trmtiw   on    the 

Stamn  Bngjna,  in  Its  AppUosUon  to 
MInei,  Mffll,  Steam  NBv£ulon  and 
BnUwiyi,  By  the  AKJun  Clnb.  Edllad 
■""■"-""-""BiCE.  NewBdlMoDi 
PlaMS   imd  US  WooJ 


Bonme.  — A    Treatiaa 


"n'^i""' "o"^""™""™  "Wood 
BrUkde'i  Sietioiuu7  of  Bfliflnwt, 

^^tory,  ibincriiidiHi^  and    Bdanti&c 
I>^tHo]]  of  ^  the  Tcrmfi  ]u  guuer^ 

Profesier  Brande's  Lectniei  on 

Or^AnicChetnistry,  bb  applied  (o  Mann- 

Btev«T.»Aii  AtUa  of 


id  GeojEttipby,  froi 


SUflof  HieBel5an  Armi  •  Jp"h  Emen- 


Dr.Bloomlleld'tCoIlere  ft  School  i 

Lexicon  to  tlie  Greek  Tnlament.   Ne»  I 
Edition.  reTlwO.  Fcp.  Svo.  priee  lOg.  Sd. 

fionme'B  Cateohism  of  the  Steun 

w^B,  mnd  AgrlDultLire :  Y 
Inatructlona  for  the  Hnn 
Hanuemeiit  or  Engliiee  a 
Ponrlh  Edition,  en]aii» 
Woodmte.   Pep,  8vo.  Da. 


the  I^od  or  Pr^ouQcy  and  tn  the 
Lylni-in  lloomr  Willi  wi  Bipomirsof 
Popular  Errurs  in  conntiionwllli  llioee     . 

Bnll.  »  The  Hatemal  HuiaKe- 
ment  of  aUldren  in  Health  and  OiB- 

Phyelclaa-Aecoueheurto  thePiJSSiS^    ' 
Uidwll^ry  IneUtution.    Hew  Editioa. 


Bndis^— FfydwloKiMl    Inqsi- 

diutmtfl  thfi  laSneace  ol  the  V^tial 
^^Ir  B.mSih'c.  BllODII^''niirt. 

Biumn.^4!liriBtumit7  and.  Kan- 

ktnd,  their  Befliiinli^  uid  ProfHctn. 
Br  Buon  C.  C.  J.  BiNaEN,  DJ>., 
rff  I  II  Dk  u^w  ■  New  Eailion, 
sOSi,  and  eitaod^. 


. «rt*JBuimof 

lnyi  and  FeKlnli^UicChriitian 
'.  Sbcoitd  Bbiu,  the  CbiiitUu 
.    Pep.  Sto.  M.  neb  Sarin. 

>di  fran cDllicIlDiupDtilldwl  InGu. 


Iheolo^  Qermanka:     Whioh 


Lvlatng  Fifty-two  niJl-fiolour*d  jfut  t 
with  complalf  Indko.  New  BdlU^! 
enlarged,  and  gruUytmpnfvdl.  £d]t*d 
by  tbe  AuthdPi  Sod.    Hgj^  4t(i.  Ita. 

Snrton.— Tint  Tootitept  in  EMt 

AtMai  or,  an  EiplontloD  oT  Hanr. 
By  RicuBD  F.  BcBTDio.  Captain. 
Bombay  Arnv.  With  Xi^  iDd 
aOouHd  Plate.   Sio,!St 

Bttrton.— Panonai  Namtire  oI 

u  PUeriniBge  to  Rl  Uedinah  aod  Meecah, 
Ijj  SioHiRD  F.  BumoH.  C^icaln. 
Qombay  Army.  Statnd  SdWoit,  rfr 
Tlae4;  wlthcoinjredPlatei  andwood- 

The  Cabinet  Lawywi  A  PonnUr 

Dlgntortka  Lam  of  England CItU 
ana  Gilminal;  with  a  TUcHoiarj  at 
Lav  Terou,  Kaiima,  Btatula*.  ml 
J  luUcial  AntlqnlUei ;  Comot  T^taaof 
AMEOied  Taia,  Bluap  Dntlag,  Kidaa 
LljenBet  ami  Pott-HonsDntUti  Pmt- 
Odl™  BejalaUonBi  and  PrtKm  DlHl- 
pline.     ITLb  Editinn.  compr^dnJiMQie 

The  Cabinet  Oftzettev :  A  Popn' 
lar  ^poeltiffli  of  All  tht  GoDntrlH  of 
Cabtngi  LoKj/tr.    Fcp.  fiya  lOs.  0d. 

Caleudan  of  State  Paper*.  Do- 


Bonjen. — Egypt'!  Place  in  TTni-  ' 


W«hop  Bntlefs  Bkatoli  of  Mo- 

atttlon,  IbDTougblj  ^^iK?%ib 
Alteratlout  mtrodiiced  at  c— "-- 
Frogretelie  DUcoisrlBi  and 


'  HlilorlolNDtM  relative  to  thoHktMT 
of  En^and.  fcnm  the  Aneeahn  ai 
HBNRYVlll.  to  the  Doat).  Bi  l^SSZ 
ySOe-lTH),  oomplled  ^  F,  8.TB0«i«, 

^^te  Papa™  relafljK  "  SCffTLAMD, 

'  AcceKioD  orjAJHEtf  I.  (UW.udtl  and 

QUEEN  of  sijors.  durinj  hJf  Si^lJ 
,  [n  Engluid.  edilad  bl  M.  i.  iSoanC 
I  E.rS»ol..[mparlalW8<». 


Calvert.  —  The  WlCe'i  KBimal 

or,  PrmyBn,  TliDU^TlU,  And  B«im  oi 

minted  rrom  Desigiu  hy  the  Antbor  li 
Ibe  MJle  or  QftWB  £Sio6t(*'I  Praygr 

Cfttlew'a   PopulEU'   Conohology 


.0  Road-    AdrireweJ 


CeoU'i  StaUa  Fraotice ;  or,  Eintt 
Training  (or  the  Tnrf,  the  Chaw,  am 
I  Ruul  \  iilUl  ObBcri-aUonB  on  Iddni 


"OS 


"pfcS 

OhnnielM    and    MemoriaJt    of 


vfUheri^Illustjibns 


EniilithTni: 


Cbnpman.— History  of  Onatavm 

AJolpbm.  Kid  of  (lie   Thirty    Ta»r»"    | 

Pea™  nt  IVmiphalia.  in  ISJS™  Sy  3.    I 
CHipius,  M.A,   Svo.  Mnna.  IStTid.       I 

Cliemnl  On  tlia  Harmooy  and 

ContmtfrfColonri.iuidth^Aptilica-    I 

KikSSiSSafSSSs: 

Plljltllie,      Man  -  ColourW,      DrHs, 


Comiolly J— History  of  tbe  Royal 


Cenybeare  and  Eowgon's   lAta 

lud  EihbUsi  of  Saint  Pan! :  OomprUliiii  , 
»  "n'PlJJe  B  ogTiphy  of  the  ApoBde, 

■Jid  a  TraTiBhi^Lon    of  bin  Bpi<rtL»  ! 

tamnedlnChronoloBiculOraer.  TAird  | 


aoiTien  espef-lallj  Inradeatal 
%W'*6i,.MidlotTiBdi£ferent    ; 
™u1k    of  Hie   Medlci^M    . 

Bisliop  Cotton  a  lostmctions  in    j 

Bnllj,     Inlendad  as  an  Introduction  ia 

Crasy'g  Enoyclopaedia  of  Civil  ! 
EneliiMiLiig  Hlrtorical,  Theoretical,  i 
and  Ptaaiiid.  Ulualraled  bj  uiiwMsiji 
of  M.OOO  Woodeulft,  Swoad  EdiiiiHl, 
revbed;  anil  ext^ndedin  a  Supplenunc 
mmnrisInK  M  elroimlitanWalif  Snnnl? 
Di^naie  of  Tnwiia.  BailwajBj  CaUSi    ! 

lion,  IronSeren  PilBB,  TnbnlarBHdgeii.    ' 


CrotH.  ^HemorialE,    ScUatifij: 
Crowe.— 'The  Histary  of  Tnnos, 

T^OJIIB.    Vol.  I.  Bio.  lis. 

Cmikiluuik.  ^  The  Life  of  Bir 

John  FalaBC  UllU'lBlWJ  la  a  Bsries 
Df  Twtnli-liiur  orWpsI  Buhiiuii  hy 
OtoFHi  QniUiiitiuik. .  Accoimunied  by 
lui  Iniulnur  BlDgnphy  atlhi  KiUght. 
br  RoBBiT  S.  fiousB.  Uaynl  iio. 
Iirica  12i.  U.  clotli. 
Lady  CnU'dnvalid'i  Own  Book  : 


Kvorr  Buy  of  the  tte^l 
tlifl  Book  nf  Comnioa 


aenmil-  Uy  tlio  Bo».  B.  W.  L.  DiviM, 
SelnbMlie.— Report  on  tlie  Ow- 


Davy  {Dr.  J,)— Tho  Angler  and 
The  Angler  in  tho  Lake  Dietriot ; 

or,  ItiFUon  ColkHiuks   ind  Flihing 

So  U  Bive'e  Treatise  on  Elee- 

Uldly  tn  ThooiT  and  Pr«t[i».  Tranj- 
VMS.    U  va)M.  livo.  Waodeuii,  1I3.  l»a! 


Abbe'    Domeneoh'i   Xisaionary 


The  XolipM  of  Taitb ;  or,  a  ^ilt 
Itefenee  of  The  ZolipM  of  Fiitli, 

by  its  Author ;  Debig  ■  IUd(>iiitl0r  to 

The  Englishmaa'B  Oreek  Con- 

an  jLtumm  U  «"TmtSi"t?onMIlM 
IntweBii  &e  Qiwlc  nod  thg  BngUab 
Testa;  IncJu^hg  a  ConcordancB  to  the 
FroMr  Huna,  wUh  Jndnca,  <}[Hk- 
]^;gliihaiidBd£lih-Onek.  NnrEdl- 
tlcin.  wlUi  *»w  lodn.  IlDr»1Svii.Wi. 

Hie  Engliiluuan'i  Hebrew  mnd 
riminivh  r.jwnnrHiii.<v  of  the  OW  TeHl»- 

e  mgliul  and  the 


0. 13i.  N. ;  liwge  papii,  £1.  lu.  U. 
Uphemern'iEan  dbaokafAngUng; 

Uaclkluic  fly-dHhiilE,  TroUinr,  Ibtttom- 
Fl.hHiK.  Silmoo-firiiing ;  ^Ith  tb« 
NDtoral  HlfltoiTorKiTm^FEsh,  oiiilths 
bi»t  Uoilea  cF  Catchln(|  tbecD.    Third 

WoQilMt"™^  ^.  aJI*"'     ■  """ 

Ephemera's  Book  of  the  Balmon : 

FJi-FUhlng for Soinioii i  Llsisnfgooii 
llwEintilni;th<J4aturulh[lIlDryoftho 
Flii.  gn.  «Ui"ailoaTtj'p\iM>,  l^. 
rurbairn. — TTeefol  InfOTmation 
fbrEn^neeratBiJiigaSi 


•tisauieaj  with  Phiuig 


mW  WOBEB  Am  vxw  editioits 


TorMtm.  —  BamblM     In     the 

i.i — 1.  „»  rv«i-»  lad  SKillBta  :  WUS 
HIrtMT.  An[K|iiitl«, 


anrfnit  Ihe  Tour  Hr  Llenl.-Cnl,  M.  A. 
BlddDjpli,  R-A,   lipperUl  Bvit.  ^Sh. 

GaiMtL-JlMveli  and  HTiteries 

or  IniUncti  or.  CnriMlllFB  of  Anlnul 
JdMofi»  LDi|inT«d.  F^.  Svo.  tB.  Od. 
Qilbart.^A  Fraotical  Treatiie 
DO  BanklDg.  Br  Jikks  Willuu 
GlUAltT.  F.R.3..  GfluenI  MBnagpr  of 
U»  Lonoon  and  WeitminEeler  Bank. 

OillMrt.— ^(^;io  for  the  KiUion : 

Ol«^.^EMLayi,     BiosTsphiaal, 

bolad  ditW  lo  Oh  BMh^iA  uid 
QBorMr^Sfl^nu.  Bi  tbe  Rev.  O. B. 

Foma.  uid  Pnboaiatf  of  Bt.  Fftul  s. 
1  mlL  Bts.  price  Ui. 

The  Foetiua  Worlcs  ol  Oliver 

Ooldtmltli.  EdltedbjUotToiiCoBHiii, 
Esq.  lUuatrattd  by  Wood  Engrsvlnga, 
ftom  Dcainu  hy  Usniheri  ot  tllB 
Subiog  cTub.      gqiure  orown  Bvo. 

Omu.— A  MatnraUst's  Stijonm 
wii'p&    1^  fs  n.  aoBs».  Ehi. 

Greatbed.^Letters  ^m  Delhi 

durtuBUlBStepe.  UjU.H.UnEiTHED, 

Esq.pPolilirarAgeiil.   PostSvu. 

Oreen,— livei  of  the  PrineeMei 


Qreyion.— Selection*  &om   the 

CorrfflpondcuM  ofttE.OHBrEim.BM. 
EdilBTly  the  Anlhor  of  Tit  BcKvk  of 
ratlh.  KewEditloa.  Crainidvo.7a.«d, 

Orove.— The  Correlation  o(  Phy. 


GiiTMj.— Bt.  Lonia  uid  Heari 

n™l  Blel^es.    \^  the  Har.  JoH«  H. 

EvMinsBeareatioB*;  or,  Stu^lM 

froBi  IhB  l^Mure-Hoora.     EdlUd  to 
iiev.  J.  U.  linHjfiv,    Ckfwil  aro.  Eia. 

Chrilf  ■  Bnoyolopeedia  of  Aithi- 

Bngravin^.       _., 

HBrtDrd.»^d&  Of  KieluuilAngelo 


Ota,  B^iaJ, 

E"q-.  D.C.L„  r.itS.    Second  B^n 

Ulnitratioiit,  Architeotnial  and 

Pictorical,  of  Die  Genlm  of  Michul 

FoliiCTSa.  W.  hBl^lBUQj.  •^■^*  ; 

EatriBon.  —  The  li^ht  of  the  '• 
Harry    Hioover's   StaWe    Tollt 
Harry  ffieover.— The  Hnntiar-   \ 
^u"^    ^!*''^*' Practical   ! 


Harry  Hieover— The  Pooket  and 

tho  Studi  or,  Praniral  Hlnla  on  thp 
JdBinflemenloftheSublt.    By  HiMT 


PUBLISHED  BY  LOKaiCAlf,  BEOWN,  ASJ>  CO. 
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HassalL— A  HiBtory  of  the  Bri- 
tish Freshwater  Algne :  IndudinK 
DescriiiAioiis  of  the  JDesmideee  and 
IMatomaceee.  By  Axthus  Hii<l  Has- 
8AI.L,  M.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  103 
Plates,  £1.  15b. 

Hassall.— AdTilterations  Detect- 
ed; or,  Pl^n  Instructions  for  the  Dis- 
covery of  Frauds  in  Food  and  Medicine. 
By  ABTHUB  Hill  HjiSSAll,  M.D. 
Lond.,  AnaOyst  of  The  Lancet  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  Author  of  the  Reports 
of  that  Commission  published  under 
the  title  of  Food  and  %t»  AdtUteratiom 
(which  may  also  be  had,  in  8vo.  price 
Wa.y  With  225  Illustrations,  engraved 
on  wood.    Crown  8vo.  17b.  6d. 

Col.  Hawker's  Instmctioxui  to 

Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to 
Guns  and  Shooting.  lOth  Edition,  re- 
vised by  the  Author's  Son,  Major  P. 
W.  L.  Hawkbe.  With  Portrait,  Plates, 
and  Woodcuts.   8vo.  21s. 

Haydn's   Book    of    Dignities : 

Containing  Bolls  of  the  Official  Person- 
ages of  the  British  Empire,  Civil,  Ec- 
desiasticaL  Judicial,  MiUtary.  Naval, 
and  MunicdpAl,  from  the  Earliest  Pe- 
riods to  the  Present  Time.  Together 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  firom 
the  Foundation  of  their  resnective 
States:  the  Peerage  and  Nobility  of 
Great  Britain,  &c.   8vo.  258. 

Hayward.  —  Biographical    and 

Critical  Essays,  reprinted  firom  Re- 
views, with  Additions  and  Corrections. 
By  A.  Haxwabd,  Esq.,  Q.C.  2  vola. 
8vo.  2l8. 

The  Heirs  of  Cheveleigh:     A 

Novel.  By  Gbbtaisb  Abbott.  S  vols, 
poet  8vo.  Sis.  6d. 

Sir  John  Herschel's  Ontlines  of 

Astronomy.  Fifth  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected  to  the  existing  state  of 
astronomical  knowledge ;  wuh  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.  8vo.18b. 

Sir    John    Herschel's     Essays 

firom  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
ReoiewBt  ^^^  Addresses  and  other 
Pieces.   8vo.  18b. 

Hinohliff.  —  Summer     Months 

among  the  Alpai  With  the  Ascent  of 
Monte  Boea.  ByTHos.W.UurcHxnr, 
Barrister-at-Law.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


Hints    on   Etiquette   and   the 

Usages  of  Society :  With  a  Glance  at 
Bad  Habits.  New  Edition,  revised 
(with  Additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Bank. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2b.  6d. 

Holland.— Medical  Notes    and 

Reflections.  BySirHENBTHoLUjrii, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.,  Pliysician  in  Ordi- 
nary to  the  Queen  and  Prince-Conaort. 
Third  Edition.   8vo.l8s. 

Holland.^-Chapters  on  Mental 

Physiology.  :^  Sir  Ubitbt  HoLiJjro, 
Bart.,  F.K.S.,  &c.  Founded  chiefly  on 
Chapters  contained  in  Medical  Note» 
and  B^fteeHom  by  the  same  Author. 
Second  Editiim.  Fo8t8vo.8B.6d. 

Hooker,— Eew  Gardens;  or,  a 

Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  Wiujam 
jACKsoir  HooKBB.  K.H.,  &c..  Direc- 
tor. With  many  Woodcuts.  Irano,  6d, 

Hooker's  Museum  of  Economio 

Botany ;  or,  Popular  Guide  to  the 
Useful  and  Remarkable  Vegetable 
Products  of  the  Museum  in  the  Boyal 
Gardens  (^  Kew.   16mo.  Is. 

Hooker    and    Amott's  British 

Flora;  comprising  the  Phaenogamous 
or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns. 
Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions  and 
Corrections;  and  numerous  Figures 
illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferous  Plimts, 
the  Composite  Plants,  tike  Grasses,  and 
the  Ferns.  12mo.  with  12  Plates,  Us. ; 
with  the  Plates  coloured,  2U. 

Home's    Introduction   to'  the 

Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Tenth  BdUion^  re- 
vised, corrected,  and  brought  down  to 
the  present  time.  Edited  oy  the  Rev. 
T.  Habxwbll  Hobkb,  B.D.  (the 
Author);  the  Bev.  Samubl  Datidsok, 
D.D.  of  the  University  of  Ualle,  and 
LL.D. :  and  S.-Pbidbaux  TbbqblIiBS, 
LL.D.  With  4  Maps  and  22  Vignettes 
and  Facsimiles.  4  vols.  8vo.  £8.1SB.ed. 

Home.— A  Compendious  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Ui.btwbi.Ii  H^bvb,  BJD. 
New  Edition,  with  Mape,  &c.  12bio.  9s. 

Hosksrns.- Talpa ;  or,  the  Chro- 
nicles of  a  Clay  Farm :  An  Agricultural 
Fragment.  By  Chandos  Wbut 
Ho8KTirs,£sq.  Fourth  Editioii.  With 
24  Woodcuts  from  Deskins  by  Giosex 
Cbuikshabic.   16mo.  oe.M« 
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Tsrsw  wosKS  jLifD  vjsw  EDrnovs 


How  to  None  8iok  Children: 

Intended  especially  as  a  Help  to  the 
Nurses  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Chil- 
dren; but  containing  Directions  of 
service  to  all  who  have  the  chaise  of 
the  Young.    Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Howitt  (A.  M.)— An"  Art-Stu- 
dent in  Munich.  By  AinrA  Mxby 
Howitt.   2  vols,  poet  8vo.  14b. 

Howitt.— The  Children's  Year. 

By  Maby  Howitt.  With  Four  Illus- 
trations.   Square  16mo.  5s. 

Howitt.  —  Tallangetta,      the 

Squatter's  Home :  A  Story  of  Austra- 
lian Life.  By  Williaic  Howitt. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  18s. 

Howitt.  —  Land,   Labour,    and 

Gold ;  or,  Two  Years  in  Victoria :  With 
Visit  to  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  By  William  Howitt.  Second 
Edition.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  lOs. 

W.  Hewitt's  Visits  toBemarkable 

Places :  Old  Halls.  BaUle-Flelds,  and 
Scenes  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
In  English  History  and  Poetry.  With 
about  80  Wood  Engravings.  New  Edi- 
tion.   2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  258. 

William  Hewitt's  Boy's  Coun- 
try Book :  Bein(;  the  Beal  Life  of  a 
Country  Boy,  written  by  himself ;  ex- 
liibiting  all  tneAmusements,  PleaRures, 
and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Coun- 
try.   With  40  Woodcuts.   Fci>.  Svo.  6s. 

William  Howitt's  Sural  Life  of 

England.  With  Woodcuts  by  Bewick 
and  Williams.    Medium  8vo.  21s. 

Hue.  —  Christianity   in   China, 

Tartary,  and  Thibet.  By  M.  l'Abb6 
Hue,  formerly  Missionary  Apostolic 
in  China.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  21s. ; 
and  Vol.  Ill  lOs.Gd. 

Hue.  —  The    Chinoee    Empire : 

A  Sequel  to  Hue  and  Gabct's  Journey 
through  Ta/rtary  and  Thibet.  By  the 
Abb6  Hue,  formerly  Missionary  Apos- 
tolic in  China.  Second  Edition;  with 
Map.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Hudson  and  Kennedy's  Ascent 

of  Mont  Blanc  by  a  New  Route  and 
Without  Guides.  Second  Edition,  with 
Plate  and  Map.     Post  8vo.  5s.  6d. 


Hudson's  Plain  Directions  tor 

MakingWills  in  conformity  with  the 
Law :  With  a  clear  Expoainon  ot  tAhe 
Law  relating  to  the  dlBtrilmliaa  of 
Personal  Estate  in  the  case  of  Intes- 
tacy, two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much 
useful  Information.    Fcp.  svo.  8b.  6d. 

Hudson's     Executor's     Guide. 

New  and  improved  Edition ;  with  the 
Statutes  enacted,  and  the  Judicial 
Decisions  pronounced  since  the  last 
Edition  Incorporated.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

HumholdVs  Cosmos.  Translated, 

with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs. 
Sabixe.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  l6mo. 
Half-arCrown  each,  sewed ;  Ss.  6d.  each, 
cloth ;  or  hi  post  8vo.  128.  esich,  cloth. 
Vol.  III.  post  Svo.  12s.  6d.  (doth :  or 
in  16mo.  Part  I.  28.  6d.  sewed,  Ss.  6d. 
doth :  and  Part  II.  8s.  sewed.  48.  cloth. 
Vol.  ly.  Pabt  I.  post  Svo.  15s.  cloth ; 
16mo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Kature. 

Translated,  with  the  Author's  autho- 
rity, by  Mrs.  Sabikb.  iCmo.  price  6^. : 
or  m  2  vols.  Ss.  6d.  each,  cloth;  2s.  6d. 
each,  sewed. 

Humphreys.— Parables  of  Our 

Lord,  Ulumlnated  and  ornamented  In 
the  style  of  the  Missals  of  the  Renais- 
sance by  H.  N.  HiTMpHKExs.  Square 
fcp.  Svo.  21s.  In  massive  carved  covers  • 
or  30s.  bound  In  morocco,  by  Hayday.* 

Hunt.— Eesearches  on  Light  in 

its  Chemical  Relations ;  embracing  a 
Consideration  of  all  the  PliotograDhic 
Processes.    Ry  Robbbt  Huxt.  P  k,S 
Second  Edition,  with  Plate  and  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Hutchinson.  —  Impressions     of 

Western  Africa :  With  a  Reix)rt  on  the 
Peculiarities  of  Trade  up  the  Rivers  in 
tlie  Bight  of  Biafra.  By  J.  T.  Hutchik- 
soN,  Esq.,  British  Consul  for  the  Bicht 
of  Biafra  and  the  Island  of  Fernando 
Po.    Post  8vo.  88. 6d.  «r"^iao 

Idle.— Hints  on  Shooting,  Fish- 
ing. &c.,  both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and 
In  the  Presh-Water  Lochs  of  Scotland* 
Being  the  Experiences  of  C.Idlb.  Eso* 
Fcp.Bvo.  5s.  ^' 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs,  as  represented  In 
Christian  Art  :  Forming  the  First 
Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendarv  Art 
Third  Edition :  with  17  Ktchinis  and 
upwards  of  l80  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  81s.  6d. 
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Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Monastic  Oirden.  as  represented  in 
Christian  Art.  Forming  the  Sxcovb 
Sbbibs  of  Sobered  and  L^fendarp  Art. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged:  with  11 
Etchings  by  the  Author  and  88  Wood- 
cato.    square  crown  8vo.  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  fhe 

Madonna,  as  represented  in  Christian 
Art :  Forming  the  Thibd  Sbbibs  of 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  Second 
Edition,  corrected  andenlarged ;  with 
27  Etchings  and  165  Wood  Engravings. 
Square  crown  8vo.  288. 

Mrs.  Jameson's    Commonplaee- 

Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fan- 
cies, Original  and  Selected.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  oonected ;  with 
Etdunjra  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo. 
price  loe. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Two  Lectures  on 

the  Employment  of  Women :  — 

1.  SIRBK8  of  Chabitt.  CathoUc  and  Pro- 

testant, Abroad  and  at  Home.    Second 
BditioH,  with  new  Preface.  Fcp.  tt«o. ««. 

2.  Th0  CoxxvMioN  of  La»ou»  :  A  Second 

Lecture  on  the  Social  Employments  of 
Women.    Fcp.  8vo.  Zi. 

Jaqnemet's      Compendinm     of 

Chronol(»y :  Containing  the  most  im- 

E^rtant  Dates  of  General  History,  Po- 
tical,  EcdesiasticaL  and  Literary, 
Arom  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the 
end  of  the  Year  1854.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Jaqnemet's      Chronology     for 

Schools :  Containing  the  most  impor- 
tant Dates  of  General  History,  Politi- 
cal, Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary,  fh>m 
the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  end  of 
the  Year  1857.    Fcp.8vo.8s.6d. 

Lord  Jeffirey's  Contributions  to 

The  Edinburgh  Beview.  A  New  E^- 
tion,  complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait  snd  Vignette.  Square  crown 
8vo.  21s.  doth;  or  80s.  odt— Or  in 
3  vols.  8vo.  price  42s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Works :  With  Life  hy  Bishop  Hbbbb. 
Kevised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev. 
Chablbs  Paqb  Edbit,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
Ccdlege,  Oxford.  Now  complete  in  10 
vols.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 

£emble.  — The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land :  A  History  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth till  the  Conquest.  By  J.M. 
Kbublb.  MJl,   2  vols.  8vo.  288. 


Keith  Johnston's  Dictionary  of 

Geography.  Descriptive,  Physical,  Sta- 
tistical, and  Historical :  Forming  a  com- 
plete General  Gkoetteer  of  the  World. 
J^cond  Bdiiion,  thoroughly  revised. 
In  1  vol.  of  1,800  pages,  comprising 
about  50,000  Names  of  Places,  8vo.  86b. 
doth ;  ot  half-bound  in  russia,  41s. 

Kesteven.— iA  Manual  of  the 

Domestic  Practice  of  Medicine.  By 
W.  B.  Kbstbvbbt,  F.B.C.S.E.,  Ac. 
Square  post  8vo.  78.  Gd. 

Kirby  and  Spenee's  Introdnotion 

to  Entomology;  or.  Elements  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Insects:  Compris- 
ing an  Account  of  Noxious  and  UseAil 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food, 
Stratagems,  Habitations,  Sodeties, 
Motions,  Noises,  Hybernation,  Instinct, 
&c  Seventh  Edition,  with  an  Appen- 
dix relative  to  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  work.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Lardner's  Cabinet  CyelopsBdia  of 

History,  Biography,  Literature,  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Natural  History, 
and  Manufoctures.  A  Series  of  Original 
Works  by  KmNENT  Wbitbbs.   Com- 

51ete  in  182  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 
'itles,  price  £10.  lOs.  cloth  lettered. 

The  Works  eeparatelp,  in  single 
Volumes  or  Sets,  price  8s.  6d.  eadi 
Volume,  cloth  letterad. 

Mrs.  B.  Lee's  Elements  of  Ka- 

tural  History ;  or,  First  Prindples  of 
Zooloc^ :  Comprising  the  Prinofples  ot 
Classification,  Interspersed  with  amus- 
ing and  instructive  Accounts  of  the 
most  remarkable  Animals.  New  Edi- 
tion; Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The   Letters    of  a     Betrothed. 

Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth. 

Letters  to  my  TTnknown  Friends. 

By  a  Ladt,  Author  of  Letter*  on  Hath 
pineee.   Fourth  Edition,    Fcp.  8vo.6a. 

Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed 

to  a  Friend.  By  the  Author  of  Letter* 
to  mv  Unknown  Friende.   Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

L.E.L.— The  Poetieal  Works  of 

LeUtia  Elizabeth  Landon;  comprising 
the  Improvieatrieet  the  Venetian  Braee- 
let,  the  Oolden  Violet,  the  Troubadour, 
and  Poetical  Remains.  2  vols.  18mo. 
10s.  doth ;  morocco,  21s. 


Dr.  John  Lindley's  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Horticulture ;  or.  an  At- 
tempt to  explain  the  principal  Opera- 
tioDS  of  Gardening  upon  PhjnBioIi^cal 
Grounds :  Beinff  the  Second  Edition  of 
the  Theory  of  UortieuUure,  much  en- 
Imrged ;  with  98  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Dr.  John  Lindley's  Introduction 

to  Botany.  New  Edition,  with  correo- 
tions  and  copious  Additions.  2  vols. 
8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  21s. 

Linwood.  — ^  Anthologia  Ozoni- 

ensis,  sivo  Florilegium  e  Lusibus  poet- 
Lcis  diversorum  Oxoniensium  Grtecis 
et  Latinis  decerptnm.  Curante  Quli- 
XLMO  LlHWOOD.  M.A.    8vo.  14b. 

tiorimer's  Letters  to  a  Yonng 

Master  Mariner  on  some  Subjects  con- 
nected with  his  Calling;.  Fop.  Svo. 
price  58.  6d. 

London's  EncydopaBdia  of  (Hx- 

denin^:  Comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
Aboriculture,  and  Landscape-Garden- 
ing.    With  1,000  Woodcuts.     Svo.  508. 

London's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees 

and  Shrubs,  or  Aboretum  et  FrueHce- 
tttmBritannieum  abridged :  Containing 
the  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great 
Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scienti- 
fically and  Popularly  DescriDed.  With 
about  2.000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  508. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture :  Comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer, 
Laying -out.  Improvement,  and  Ma- 
nagement of  Landed  Property,  and  of 
the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of 
Agriculture.  With  1,100  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  8l8. 6d. 

Loudon^s  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants : 

Comprising  the  Specific  Character, 
Description,  Culture,  History,  Applica- 
tion in  the  Arts,  and  every  other  de- 
sirable Particular  respecting  all  the 
Plants  found  in  Great  Britam.  With 
upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts,  Svo. 
price  £S.  188. 6d. 

London's  Encyclopaedia  of  Cot- 
tage, Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and 
Furniture.  New  Edition,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Loudon;  with  more  than  2,000 
Woodcuts.    Svo.  63s, 

London's  Hortus   Britannicus ; 

or.  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected 
by  Mrs.  Lounoir.    Svo.  Sis.  6d. 


Mrs.  London's  Lady's  Ooontzy 

Companion  ^  or.  How  to  Enioy 
Country  Life  Kationally,  Foa 
Edition.       Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 


a 
'omth 


Mrs.  London's  Amateur  Gar- 
dener's Calendar,  or  Monthly  Guide  to 
what  should  be  avoided  and  done  in.  a 
Garden.  Second  S^tkm,  revised. 
Crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  7ft.  6d. 


Low's    Elements    of 

Agriculture :  comprehending  the  Cul- 
tivation of  Plants,  the  H^bandry  of 
the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Farm.  New  Bdition; 
with  200  Woodcuts.   Svo.  Sis. 

Maeanlay.  —  Speeclies    of    the 

Right  Hon.  Lord  MACA1714A.T.  Conected 
by  Himself.    Svo.  128. 

Maeanlay.  —  The    History     of 

England  from  the  Accession  (rf  James 
II.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mx- 
CAtiXAT.  New  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  Svo.  828. ;  Vols.  Ill,  and  IV.  96s. 

Lord  Macanlay's  Histozr  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Accession  of  James  11. 
New  Edition  of  the  first  Four  Volumes 
of  the  Octavo  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.   7  vols,  post  Svo.  68.  each. 

Lord  Macanlay's    Critical    and 

Historical  Essays  contributed  to  The 
Edinburgh  Re\iew.    Pour  Editions  ;— 

1.  A  LiBKABY  Edition  (the  Eighth),  ia 

3  vols.  Svo.  price  368. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Voiumb,  with  Por- 

trait and  Vignette.    Square  crown 
8vo.  price  21b.  cloth ;  or  SOs.  calf. 

3.  Another  Nkw  Editiom,  in  3  vols.  fcp. 

Svo.  price  218,  cloth. 

i.  The   People's   Edition,  in  2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  price  8s.  clotn. 

Maeanlay.  —  Lays  of   Ancient 

Rome,  with  Ivry  and  the  Armeida.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  MacauIiAX. 
New  Edition.  16mo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth; 
or  10s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco. 

Lord  Macanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome.    With  numerous  Illustrations, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  drawn    t 
on  Wood  by  George  Scharf,  jun.    Fcp. 
4to.  21s.  boards;   or    42s.  bound  m 
morocco, 

Mac  Donald.— Poems.  By  George 

Mac  Doxald,  Author  of  Within  and 
Without,    Fcp.  Svo.  78. 


ICBLIBHKD  BT  imieMW,  BBOWI',  i 


■m    Dooald.  —  WltUn 


■m  Dongall.  —  The  Theorr  of 


Poal  Svo.  wUh  Plans,  ICK.  6d. 

■MDonnll.^ThB  Cunpkigni 

of  Huniul,  umngBd  uid  crltUaJly 
DOfuldflred,  uprMtly  for  ths  ou  of  rjtu- 
dmuofuIuuivKitoTj.    By  Uaut, 


M'lhingAlI.  —  Tha  Ennttol 
Tavageof  ff ^.  2>lidaHiT  Skit  RfBalat* 
tstjti  .^rcMe  Jltfftw  <>>  iHircJk  rfSte' 
of  HJf.  INjcaHrv  S*iM  Enbu  <nd 
THr«,igu,lU3,ieM,  ByOioiQiF. 
M-Soiiau.i.IluUr.  WUtaaodognd 
GbBt.  lUdMiMloiii  In  LttbogmAr, 
■DdWMAcDtt.  exhtu. 

Sir  JamM  KaaklntHli'i  WmwI- 

luwu  Wota :  lodudlni  hl»  Conlrl- 
tntlou  to  nie  Kdloluriili  Btvttw. 
Connate  In  One  Volume ;  with  Por- 


Bir  JamM  KaokiiiUtli'i  Kitory 


Kwuire. - 


Km.  Xueet'*  ConvarMtloBi  o 

man  ta  of  ibat  SdHiea  art  hmUJiulj  c 
plained.  TUrteanth  EOllion,  Hdnged 
•nit  correEUd'  wim  Si  PlUaa.  F^'. 
aio,inlM10i.ld. 

Ttn.  M»T««t'i  ConvtrMUoni  on 

ChemJatTT,  In  nhlch  the  Elemiiita  i ' 

iind  illuilratsd  I™  Eiperimenla.  Bei 
Bdllioo,  improved.  Bvola.  fdp.  Snt,  iM 

llEirtinesii.  —  StndlM  of  Obria- 
liiidtjrj^  A^Seiie*  of  Origbul  Fafan, 


KaTtine4n.  ^  Hymiu    to  tto 

CtirlaiUn    Qiiuah  u  ^  '^ 
iMUdandediUdliTJui 


Sduim,  moo.  Ia.ld. 


The    Theory    and 

PncUu  a(  Backlnv!  With  tha  EIb- 

Credic,  and  HiobaOEM.  Br  'HaniT 
Duawaa  Mxcliod,  BvT!it«.U-Lini. 
1  rota.  loyal  Bn.  (Da. 

K'CiiIImIi'i   IHotiaiisi7,    Fnc- 


K'Ciillooh'a    BiBtumuT,     Goo- 

gnphidal.  ButdBtlal,  uid  Hlriorical, 
or  the  rarloDS  CountHes,  Plaai,  inil 
Ertndtal  Natural  OUiKla  in  tha  World, 
llLuiitniudwUhBliluKaHapi.  Mew 
Edition,  raiiaad.   t  Tola.  SioToa. 


ienlal.  Bt  Jmtg  Uiamuir. 

Ktondur*!  Sdentifla  and  Llte- 

nry  Treuurj;  A  new  and  potralur 
Kncydoiiedlt  Qf  Sdenoe  and  the  SoUn- 

Sdence,  and  evanr  lotdect  coimeatei 
with  LUentureaDa Art.   F(9.SlD.Ui 

larr;  iiinalaUiig(7]lemelra,Blatdwa, 
andlifletNollaaitf  ahovalLtMBS! 

nem  Faraoaa  of  All  Ana  and  KalloDa, 
from  the  EirllBil  PefloS  of  Hlahwy . 
FonnljiH  a  completo  DieUonaryitf  Cu- 
venal  lllccrapb<r.    Fep.  S^,  ICa, 

Manndar'i  Treunry  of  Know- 
led^,  BJid  Libra^ofKefbraoce;  acai^ 
thimiiar,   a    uSVeiaal   Oautlnr,   a 

"    -' -■  ^'^' Chrai^ogT,  a 

iiwala  oTllia 


a  8iii«iila  a 
w  DHflirTiUe 


HAnndeT  ■  Tieunr;  of  ITatnnl 
KBimder'i  HlftoTioRl  Tnunry , 

Hi»tori»     t  Bvpry   prlnirtral    S^n 
tbU  ali«    t1  oLr  Itlie,  Progrew,  Ulii 

Kannder  ■  Troaaiiry  of  Geogrn 


ot  Owignililij  lu  Aitrunoini    Bl  d  Uo 
Ibpa  mil  IB  SUel  pliiloi  Fcp  S\o  IDs 

jCarivale  —  A  Hutaiy  of  tha 


i    ' 


Heiivale.  —  the    Fftll    of    tLe 

PeUowof  St'.  J  litin't  CdOtm,  Cinibiiiga. 
KeiivBle     (Hits).  —  -Chiigtiaii 

p^Ta/sd.'    ■     """      ■     "'■ 
Hilea. — The  Horse's   Foot  and 
Hon  Id  Krep  it  Sound.  BuFtlt-EdJIten ; 
-wlth&nAppcililllDnShcicinitinEeiieni], 


Milnera  Bfiitory  of  the  dmrali  . 

l:in-  la.icMiLHHB.  U.u'^R.a.    A  [ 

KWMbvldtar.T.  (jKiHTHUl.B.D.  ! 

Jamsa    Kantgamery'a    FoeticBl  I 


I    VipiM] 


Bquare 


Soars  ^TheTovef  of  the  8onl 
oier  Itae  BoAr,  wnnl'lered  In  rclnllon 
lo   HBdlhinS  M^ralj,      Uj    Okobck 


Koore^-BUn  and  hU  MotiTM.   ; 


Uoore  — Hemoin,  Jonnud,  and   ' 


trait  uidViKDMte,  meiliLuu  q«u.  eh,    > 

tkt  Ar«t««<rI«lEiUHo.i,'iulb  vol*. 
fi)I).8ro.wLthpDrtr»itaii(llsPUtei,SEB.    , 

Hoore.  ^  Foetrr  find   Piotoraa    j 

ftiimTlioiiiaiUaore:  1teiiii,-S«t»tionii    ! 
Hoore'B  Poeraa,  copioiuly  LIliiRInd^d 
wktb  lilpbly-finl»lL6d  Wd«I  EiiKTavinvi 

or  42b,  bound  m  ruuroKo  by  Hardnj-,  '    ] 
Eonga,    BoUada,    and 


Iri 


8a.  ed.-in  Edition  In  I 
Imiotle  by  K,  Doyle,  Bb.  ;  | 
Toeco  by  Uaj^dHy,  I 
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Xoore*8  Sacred  Bongs,  the  Sym- 
phonies and  Accompaniments,  arranged 
for  One  or  more  Voices,  printed  with 
the  Words.    Imperial  8vo. 

iNearlp  ready, 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh:  An  Ori- 
ental Romance.  With  18  highly- 
finished  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows,  and 
Stephanofr,  engraved  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  late  Charles  Heath. 
New  Edition.  Square  crown  8vo.  15e. 
doth ;  morocco,  »6. 

Moore's    Lalla   Bookh.       New 

Edition,  printed  in  Riaby  Type  ;  with 
the  Preface  and  Notes  from  the  collec- 
tive edition  ot  Moore's  Poetical  Works, 
and  a  Frontispiece  from  a  Design  by 
Kenny  Meadows.  S2mo.  28.  6d.— An 
Edition  in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  5e. ;  or 
12s.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh.    A  New 

Edition,  witli  numerous  Illustrations 
from  original  Designs  by  John-  Tbn- 
KiBL,  engraved  on  Wood  by  the  Bro- 
thers Dalzibl.    Fcp.  4to. 

[/n  preparation, 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.    A  New 

Edition,  with  13  hiehly-finished  Steel 
Plates,  from  Original  Designs  by  emi- 
nent Artists.  Square  crown  8vo.  2l8. 
doth ;  or  81s.  6d.  Dound  in  morocco. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  printed 

in  Ruby  Type ;  with  the  Pre&ce  and 
Notes  rrora  the  collective  edition  of 
Moore's  Poetical  Works,  the  Adver- 
tisements originally  prenxed,  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  S2mo.  28. 6d. 
An  Edition  in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  5s. ; 
or  12s.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  Illus- 
trated by  D.  Madise,  R.A.  New  Edi- 
tion ;  with  161  Designs,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Letterpress  engraved  on  Steel, 
by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super-royal  8vo. 
81s.  6d.  boards ;  or  £2. 12s.  6d.  morocco. 

Moore's    Irish    Melodies,    the 

Music,  namely,  the  Symphonies  and 
Accompaniments  by  Sir  John  Stbvxk- 
SOBT  and  Sir  Hbkby  Bishop,  printed 
with  the  Words.  Imperial  8vo.  81s.  6d. 
cloth ;  or  428.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The    Harmonised    Airs     from 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  as  originallv 
arranged  for  Two,  Three,  or  Four 
Voices,  printed  with  the  Words.  Imp. 
8vo.  15s.  cloth :  or  258.  half-bound  m 
morocco. 


Moore's  National  Melodies,  with 

Music.  National  Airs  and  other  Songs, 
now  first  collected.  By  Thokas 
MooBB.  The  Music,  for  Voice  and 
Pianoforte,  printed  with  the  Words. 
Imp.  8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth;  or  42s.  half- 
bound  in  morocco. 

Moore's     Epicnrean.       New 

Edition,  with  the  Notes  from  the  Col- 
lective Edition  of  Moore*s  Poetical 
Works:  and  a  Vignette  ennraved  on 
Wood  from  an  orighial  Desigu  by  D. 
Maclisb,  R.A.  Iwno.  Ss.  doth;  or 
12s.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Morell.  —  Elements  of  Psycho- 
logy :  Pabt  I.,  containing  the  Analysis 
or  the  Intellectual  Powers.  By  J.  D. 
MoBELL,  M.A.,  One  of  Her  Majest^s 
Inspectors  of  Schools.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Morning  Clouds.      Second  and 

cheaper  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
and  printed  in  a  more  convenient  form. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Morton.— The  Besonrces  of  Es- 
tates :  A  Treatise  on  the  Agricultural 
Improvement  and  General  Manage- 
ment of  Landed  Property.  By  JoHiir 
LocKHABT  MoBTON,  Civil  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineer ;  Author  of  Thirteen 
Highland  and  Ajsnricultural  Prize  Es- 
says. With  25  Lithographic  Illustra- 
tions.   Royal  8vo.  81s.  6d. 

Moseley's  Mechanical  Principles 

of  Engineering  and  Architecture.  Se- 
cond Edition,  enlarged;  with  numerous 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  24s. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late 

Colonel  Abicikb  Mouktaik,  Aide- 
de-Camp  to  the  Queen,  and  Adjutant- 
General  of  Her  Midesty's  Forces  in 
India.  Edited  1^  Mrs.  Mouktaiit. 
Second  Edition,  Portrait.  Fcp.  8vo.  6e. 

More.— A  Critical  History  of  the 

Language  and  Literature  of  Andent 
Greece.  By  William  Mubb,  of 
Caldwell,  vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo.  price 
368.;  Vol.  IV.  15a.;  and  Vol.  V.  18b. 

Murray's  Encyclopeedia  of  Cteo- 

graphy,  comprising  a  complete  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Earth :  Exhibiting  its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  ite  Phy- 
sical Structure,  the  Natural  ULstory  of 
each  Country,  and  the  Industry.  Com- 
merce, Political  Institutions,  and  Civil, 
and  Social  State  of  All  Nations.  Second 
Edition ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards  of 
1,000  other  Woodcuts.   8vo.608. 
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Xnrray.— French  Finanee  and 

Financiers  under  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 
By  Jaius  Mubbay.   8vo.  lOs.  Gd. 

Keale.— The  Closing  Scene;  or, 

Christianity  and  Infidelity  oontnuted 
in  the  Lat«t  Hours  of  Remarkable  Per- 
sons. By  tlie  Rev.  Ebskinb  Neals, 
M  JL    2  voUb,  fcp.  8vo.  68.  each. 

Konnanby    (Marqnis    of).»A 

Year  of  Revolution.  From  a  Journal 
kept  in  Paris  in  the  Year  l^S.  By  the 
Kasquis  of  Nobmakbt,  K.G.  2  vols. 
8vo.  24s. 

O^vie.— The   Master-Builder^s 

Plan:  or,  the  Principles  of  Organic 
Architecture  as  indicated  in  the  Typi- 
cal Forms  of  Animals.  By  Gbobgb 
OeiLViE.M.D.  Post  8vo. with 72  Wood- 
cuts, price  6s.  6d. " 

Oldacre  —The  Last  of  the  Old 

Squires.  A  Sketch.  By  Cbdbio 
Oldacbb,  Esq.,  of  Sax-Normanbury. 
Crown  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Oshorn.  — Qnedah;    or,  Stray 

Leaves  Arom  a  Jomnal  in  Malayan 
Waters.  By  Captain  Shbbabd  Osbobx . 
RJf.,  C.B.  With  a  coloured  Chart  and 
tinted  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Osbom.— The  Discovery  of  the 

North- West  Passage  by  H.M.S.  Tnves- 
tigator.  Captain  R.  M'Clube,  1850-1854. 
Edited  by  Captain  Shebabjd  Osbobn, 
C.B.  Second  Edition,  revised;  with 
Portrait,  Chart,  and  Illustrations.  8vo. 
price  15s. 

Professor  Owen's   Lectures    on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy oS  the  Invertebrate  Animals,  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
Second  Edition,  with  235  Wooacuts. 
8vo.  21s. 

Professor  Owen's   Lectures   on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology of  the  Vertebrate  Animals,  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  1844  and  1846.    Vol.  1. 8vo.  148. 

Memoirs  of  Admiral  Parry,  the 

Arctic  Navigator.  By  his  Son,tlie  Rev. 
E.  Parry,  M.A.,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  London.  Fourth  Edition ; 
with  a  Portrait  and  coloured  Chart  of 
the  North- West  Passage.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Pattison.— The  Earth  and  the 

Word  ;  or,  Geology  for  Bible  Students. 
By  S.  R.  Pattison,  F.G.S.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  coloured  Map,  Ss.  6d. 


Br.  Pereira^s  Elements  of  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Therapeutics.  TkSrd 
Edition^  enlarged  and  fanproTed  from 
the  Author's  Materials  by  A.  S.  Tay- 
LOB,  M.D.,  and  Q.  O.  Bbss.  M.D. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  288. ;  VoL  n. Parti.  21a. ; 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.  Kb, 

Dr.  Pereira'8  Lectures  on  Polar- 
ised Lif^t,  together  with  a  Ijactiureon 
the  Miraroscope.  2d  Edition,  enlarged 
from  the  Author's  Matmriala  by  my. 
B.  Powell.  M.A.  Fcp.  ftro.  Woodcuts, 
price  78. 

Perry.— The  Franks,  from  their 

First  Appearance  in  History  to  tiie 
Death  of  King  Pepin.  By  Waxtxb  C. 
Pebet,  Barrister-at-Ijaw.   8vo.12s.6d. 

Peschers  Elements  of  Pliysies. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with 
Notes,  hy  E.  West.  With  Diagnms 
and  Woodcuts.    S  vols.  fcp.  SvoTzls. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introdno- 

tion  to  Mineraloey.  A  New  Edition, 
with  extensive  Alterations  and  Addi- 
tions, by  II.  J.  Bbooks,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.; 
and  W.H.  Millee,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  With 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  l&i. 

Phillips.— A  Gnide  to  Geology. 

By  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S.,  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  corrected; 
with  4  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Phillips.— Figures  and  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Psilaeozoic  Fossils  of  CJom- 
wall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset:  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  the  Ordnance 
Geological  Survey  of  that  District.  By 
JoHW  Phillips,  F.B.S.,  F.QJS.,  Ac. 
Svo.  with  60  Plates,  9s. 

Piesse^s  Art  of  Perfumery,  and 

Methods  of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of 
Plants ;  with  Instructions  for  the  Ma- 
nufacture of  Perfumes  for  the  Hand- 
kerchief, Scented  Powders.  Odorous 
Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums,  Cos- 
m^tiques.  Perfumed  Soap,  &c. ;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers, 
Artificial  Fruit  Essences,  &c.  Second 
Edition;  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo.  8b.  6d. 

Capt£dn  Portlock's  Beport  on  the 

GeoloKV  of  the  County  of  Londonderry, 
and  or  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fennanagh, 
examined  and  described  under  the  ^u- 
thority  of  the  Master-Genei  al  and  Board 
of  Ordnance.    Svo.  with  48  Plates,  2As. 
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PowelL^^SsBays  on  the  Spirit  of 

the  Iiiduetiye  Philosophy,  the  Unity 
of  Worlda,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Crea- 
laoa.  By  the  Ber.  Badbn  Powbli,, 
lLA.,&c.  Crown  8vo. Woodcuts,  12b.  6d. 

PowelL— dhristiaiLity    without 

Judaism :  A  Second  Series  of  Essays 
ou  the  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of  Natoie. 
By  the  Bev.  Badbk  Powxix,  M.A.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  78. 6d. 

Fycroft— The  Collegian's  Guide ; 

or.  Recollections  of  College  Dajrs :  Set- 
ting forth  the  Advautaees  and  Temp- 
tations of  a  University  Education.  By 
the  Bev.  J.  Pycboft,  B.A.  Second 
JBdUkfn,    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Pyeroft's    Conne    of    English 

Beading ;  or.  How  and  What  to  Bead : 
Adaptea  to  every  taste  and  capacity. 
With  Literary  Anecdotes.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Fyeroft'8  Crieket-Field  ;  or,  the 

Science  and  History  of  the  Game  of 
Cricket.  Second  Edition ;  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6«. 

Quatrefages  (A.  De).— Bamhles 

of  a  Naturalist  on  the  Coasts  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Sicily.  By  A.  Db  Quatbb- 
VAOBS.  Memb.  Inst.  Translated  by 
E.  C.  Oiix'.    2  vols,  post  Bvo.  15s. 

Baikes  (C.)*-Note8  on  the  Be- 

voltin  the  North-Westem  Provinces 
of  India.  By  Chablbs  Raikbs,  Jud^^e 
of  the  Sudder  Court,  and  late  Civil 
Commissioner  with  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bdl.    8vOk78.6d. 

Baikefl  (T.Vr-Portion  of  the  Jour- 
nal kept  by  Thokab  Baikbs,  Esq., 
from  1831  to  1847 :  Comprising  Bemi- 
nisoenoes  of  Sodal  and  Political  Life 
in  London  and  Paris  during  that  pe- 
riod.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  12s. 

Barey.— A  Complete  Treatise  on 

the  Science  of  Handling,  Educating, 
and  Taming  all  Horses;  with  a  full 
and  detailed  Narrative  of  his  Expe- 
rience and  Practice.  By  Johk  S. 
Babby,  of  Ohio,  U.  S.  In  1  vol.  with 
numerous  Illustrations.  IJust  ready. 

Dr.  Beece's  Medical  Chiide :  Com- 
prising a  complete  Modem  Dispensa- 
tory, and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
diflungoishing  Symptoms,  Causes,  Pre- 
vention, cure,  and  Palliation  of  the 
Diseases  incident  to  the  Human  Frame. 
Seventeenth  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged by  Dr.  H.  Bbbcb.   8vo.  12e. 


Beade.— The  Poetical  Works  9i 

John  Edmund  Beade.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected ;  with  Additional 
Poems.    4  vols.  £bp.  8vo.  20s. 

Bees.— Personal    KarratlYe  of 

the  Siege  of  Lucknow.  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  Behef  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  By  L.  £.  Bbbs,  one  of  the 
surviving  Defenders.  Third  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  price  9s.  6d. 

Bloh's  lUnstrated  Companion  to 

tiie  Latin  Dictionarv  and  Greek  Lexi- 
con; Forming  a  Glossary  of  all  the 
WOTds  representing  Yisitde  Otjects 
connected  with  the  Arts.  ManufEustures, 
and  Every-Day  Life  of  the  Andanta. 
With  about  2.000  Woodcuts  from  the 
Antique.    Post  8vo.  Sis. 

Bichardson.— JPonrteen     Yean^ 

Experience  of  Cold  Water:  Its  Uses 
and  Abuses.  By  Captain  M.  BiCHABO- 
soir.    Post  8vo.  Woodcuts,  6s. 

Horsemanship;  or,  the  Art  of 

Biding  and  Managing  a  Horse,  adapted 
to  the  Guidance  of  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men on  the  Boad  and  in  the  Field: 
With  Instructions  for  Breaking-in  Colts 
and  Young  Horses.  By  Capttun  BiOH- 
ABSsoir,  late  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons. 
With  5  Plates.    Square  crown  SvOb  14s. 

Household    Prayers    for    Fonr 

Weeks:  With  additional  Pravers  for 
Special  Occasions.  To  which  us  added 
a  Course  of  Scripture  Beading  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year.  By  the  Bev.  J.  E. 
BiSDLB,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Biddle's  Complete  Latin-English 

and  English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  New  Edi- 
tion, revised  and  corrected.   8vo.  2l8. 

Biddle's  Diamond  Latin-English 

Dictionary.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning. 
Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  oi 
Latin  classical  Words.  Boyal  82mo.  is. 

Biddle's  Copious   and   Critical 

Latin-EngMsh  L^ricon,  founded  on  the 
German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Freund.   Post  4to.  Sis.  6d. 

Bivers's  Bose^Amateur*s  Guide; 

cont^ning  ample  Descriptions  of  all 
the  fine  leading  variety  of  Boses  jregu- 
larly  classed  in  their  respective  Fami- 
lies :  their  History  and  Mode  of  Culture. 
Sixth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 
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Dr.  £.  Bobinson's   Greek   and 

English  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. A  New  Edition,  revised  and  in 
great  part  re-written.   8vo.  18s. 

Mr.  Henry  fiogers's  Essays  se- 
lected fkx>m  Contributions  to  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review,  Second  Edition,  with 
Additions.    S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Dr.  fioget's  Thesaurus  of  Eng- 
lish Words  and  Plirases  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  theiSxpres- 
sion  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
C!omposition.  Fifth  Edition,  revised 
and  unproved.    Crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Bonalds's  Fly-Fisher's  Entomo- 
logy: With  coloured  Representation 
of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insects, 
and  a  few  Observations  and  Instruc- 
tions on  Trout  and  Grayling  Fishing. 
Fifth  Edition;  with  20  new-coloured 
Plates.    8vo.  14s. 

Bowton's  Debater:  A  Series  of 

complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates, 
and  Onestions  for  Discussion;  with 
ample  Ueferences  to  tlie  best  Sources  of 
Information.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Busseirs  Life  of  Cardi- 
nal Mczzofanti :  With  an  Introductory 
Memoir  of  eminent  Linguists,  Ancient 
and  Modem.  With  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes.   8vo. 128. 

The  Saints  our  Example.    By 

the  Author  of  Letters  to  my  Unknown 
FrieTuUf  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  78. 

Scherzer.— Travels  in  the  Free 

states  of  Central  America :  Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  and  San  Salvador.  By  Dr. 
Cabl  Scherzsb.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  IGs. 

SchimmelFenninck       (Mrs.)  — 

Life  of  Mary  Anne  SchimmelPenninck, 
Author  of  Select  Memoirs  of  Port 
Royal,  and  other  Works.  Edited  by 
her  relation,  Cheistiana  C.  Hankin. 
2  vole,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  15s. 

Dr.    L.    Schmitz's    History    of 

Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Taking  of  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  B.C. 
146,  mainly  based  upon  Bishop  Thirl- 
wairs  History.  F(fth  Edition^  with 
Nine  new  Supplementary  Chapters  on 
the  Civilisation,  Religion,  Literature, 
and  Arts  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  con- 
tributed bv  C.  H.  Watsok,  M.A.  Trin. 
Coll.  Camb. ;  also  a  Map  of  Athens  and 
137  Woodcuts  designed  by  G.  Scharf, 
jun.,  F.S.A.    12rao.  7s.  6d. 


Scoffem  (Dr.>--Projeetile  Wea-  ' 

gms  of  War  and  Explosive  Compoonds.    • 
y  J.   ScoprBKir,  M.B.  Loud.,  late    : 
Professor  of  Chenodstry  in  the  Alden- 
gate  College  of  Medicine.    Third  Bdi-   • 
iion.    Post  8vo.  Woodcuts,  88.  fid.  j 

Scrivenor's  History  of  iho  Iron 

Trade,  firom  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  i 
Present  Period.    8vo.  lOs.  6d.  ! 

Sir  Edward  Seaward**  Narrative  j 

of  his  Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Dis-  ! 
covery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Carib-  i 
bean  Sea.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  Sis.  I 

The   Sermon   in     the    Mount  I 

Printed  by  C.  WhlttinRham,  uniformly  • 
with  the  Thumb  Bible.    6tmo.  Is.  6d.      | 

Sewell  (tfi8s).^R'ew  Edition  of 

the  Tales  and  Stories  of  the  Author  of 
Amp  Herbert,  in  9  vols,  crown  8vo,    . 
price  £1. 10s.  cloth ;  or  each  work  com-   , 
plete  m  one  volume,  separateliy  «»  fol- 
lows  l~~ 

AMY  HERBERT 2s.  6d.    '■ 

GERTRUDE as.  6d. 

The  EARL'S  DAUGHTER  . .  28.  6d. 
The  EXPERIENCE  of  LIFE. .  28.  6d. 

CLEVEHALL sg.  6d. 

IVORS,  or  the  Two  Cousins  3s.  6d. 
KATHARINE  ASHTON  ....3s.  6d. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL  ..5s.  Od. 
LANETON  PARSONAGE  ..48.  6d. 
By  tlie  same  Author^  A>k?  Bditiotu, 

Ursula  :    A   Tale    of   English 

Country  Life.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12a. 

Keadings  for  every  Day  in  Iiont: 

Compiled  from  the  Writings  of  Bishop 
Jeremy  Tjlylok.    Fcp.  8vo.  58.  ■ 

Beadings  for  a  Month  prepara-  i 

tory  to  Confirmation:  Compiled  from    i 
the  Works  of  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
ofthe  English  Church.    Fcp.  8vo.  48        ' 


Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare : 

In  which  nothing  is  <tdded  to  the  Ori-    ' 
ginal  Text ;  hut  those  words  and  ex-    i 
pressions  are  omitted  which  cannot 
with  propriety  be  read  aloud.    Illus- 
trated with    86  Woodcut   Vignettes 
The  Library  Edition,  in  One  Volume*    ' 
medium  8vo.  price  21s. ;  a  Pocket  BdC-    ' 
Hon,  in  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  each. 
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Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer, 

or  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the 
British  Islands  and  narrow  Seas :  Com- 

8 rising  concise  Descriptions  of  about 
9,000  Places,  Seats,  Natural  Features, 
and  Otiiects  of  Note,  founded  on  the 
best  authorities.   2  vols.  8vo.  £2.  16b. 

Short  Whist ;  its  Bise,  Progress, 

and  Laws:  With  Observations  to  make 
any  one  a  Whist-Player.  Containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassiuo, 
Ecart^,  Cribbage.  Backgammon.  By 
Ms^or  A.  New  Edition :  with  Precepts 
for  l^os,  by  Mrs.  B.    Fcp.  8vo.  3a. 

Sinclair.  —  The  Jonmey  of  Life. 

By  CxTHEBikB  SnrcLAiB,  Author  of 
TheBuHfiesacfJAfe,   Fcp.Svo.  5s. 

Sir  Boger  De  Coverley.    From 

the  Spectator.  With  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations, by  W.  Hbkby  Wills  ;  and  12 
Wood  Engravings  firom  Designs  by  F. 
Taylbb.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. ;  or  2l8. 
in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

The  Sketches :  Three  Tales.    By 

the  Authors  of  Amv  Herbert,  The  Old 
Man's  Home,  and  HawTcttone,  Fcp. 
8vo<  price  4s.  6d. 
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